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CHAPTER  I. 


ATHENS  UNDER  THE  THIRTY. 


The  struggle  between  the  two  leading  states  of  Greece    chap.  i. 

was  at  an  end.    This  was  not  the  result  of  mutual  ex-  ,, 

haustion,  nor  of  a  treaty  defining  anew  the  limits  of  of^^^ 
dominion  on  either  side ;  but  of  complete  victory  on  ^^  ***" 
the  one,  and  absolute  submission  on  the  other.  A 
victory  more  brilliant  than  the  expectations  of  the 
most  ambitious  Spartan  had  been  able  to  imagine 
during  the  long  series  of  years  of  war  had  been 
gained  suddenly,  without  danger  or  difficulty,  with- 
out sacrifice  of  money  or  effusion  of  citizens'  blood ; 
it  had  fallen  like  a  ripe  fruit  into  the  laps  of  the  con- 
querors. Theirs  was  the  gain  of  the  whole  of  this 
unmeasurable  success,  although  it  was  foreign  money 
which  had  enabled  them  to  assemble  their  naval  force ; 
their  own  resources  were  unimpaired,  and  the  means 
of  support  upon  which  the  enemy  had  so  long  relied  for 
resisting  them  were  now  at  their  disposal.  Sparta  was 
now  the  single  state  powerful  by  land  or  sea  ;  she  was 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  the  Persians,  who 
attached  to  their  auxiliary  services  no  conditions  in  any 
wise  oppressive  to  her.  Sparta's  former  foibles,  mistakes, 
and  defeats  were  forgotten;  once  more  she  was  re- 
garded with  reverence  by  the  Hellenes,  who  offered 
her  a  deep  confidence,  and  hopefully  hailed  the  triumph 
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CHAP.  T.  at  last  achieved  by  her  over  Athens  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  and  happy  era.  From  Cythera  to  Thrace 
there  existed  no  Greek  community  where  any  cavil 
against  Sparta's  hegemony  over  Hellenic  affairs  made 
itself  heard.  Neither  Sparta  nor  any  other  state  in 
Greece  had  ever  possessed  such  a  power  as  this.  For 
it  was  one  resting  upon  ancient  tradition,  and  firmly 
supported  anew  by  material  and  moral  bases. 

But  to  this  authority  there  also  attached  momentous 
claims  and  demands.  Sparta  might  fairly  be  expected 
to  have  prepared  herself  for  her  new  task.  She  was 
the  most  ancient  state  which  had  held  the  hegemony, 
and  her  exclusive  right  to  this  position  of  honour  had 
never  been  renounced  by  herself  and  her  adherents ; 
since  the  expedition  of  Brasidas  she  had  come  forth 
from  her  narrower  sphere  of  action  ;  she  had  become  a 
naval  power,  had  acquired  a  familiarity  with  all  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  relations,  and  an  experience  of  the 
widest  variety.  She  could  not  be  blind  to  the  neces- 
sity of  creating  a  new  order  of  things  in  Hellas.  There- 
fore, all  eyes  were  turned  towards  Sparta  ;  and  upon  the 
way  in  which  she  would  use  her  power,  so  as  to  fulfil 
the  demands  of  the  epoch,  would  necessarily  depend 
the  further  course  of  Greek  history. 

The  first  measures  were  left  to  the  man  to  whom 
Sparta  owed  her  victory.  For  hardly  ever  has  a  de- 
cisive victory  been  gained  in  which  the  victorious 
state  itself  and  its  citizens  had  so  small  a  share,  as  on 
the  day  of  iEgospotami.  Lysander  alone  had  made  this 
victory  possible,  and  had  alone  gained  it ;  in  his  hands 
lay  the  means,  without  which  it  seemed  impossible  to 
gather  in  the  fruits  of  the  victory ;  for  he  alone  held 
the  threads  by  which  he  directed  the  action  of  the 
political  parties,  and  in  the  name  of  Sparta  regulated 
the  affairs  of  Greece.  In  his  conduct  of  these  matters 
he  followed  the  traditional  principles  of  Lacedaemonian 
policy. 

The  chief  source  of  danger  to  the  authority  of  Sparta 
in  Greece  had  always  lain  in  the  fact  that  other  prin- 
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ciples  of  constitutional  life  than  those  prevailing  in   chap.i. 
Sparta  had  asserted  and  developed  themselves.     Ac-  p^^.     , 
cordingly,  wherever  she  could  proceed  as  she  desired,  Sparta  in 
Sparta  endeavoured  to  remove   political   institutions  ^^J^* 
contrary  to  her  own,  and,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
constitution  homogeneous  with  the  Spartan,  to  recover 
her  influence  over  the  communities  which  had  become 
estranged  from  her.  Such  had  been  her  course  of  action 
at  Argos,  at  Sicyon,  in  Achaia  (vol  iii.  p.  296) ;  and, 
indeed,  the  contest  against  Tyrannical  government, 
wherein  Sparta  ha4  of  old  developed  her  best  forces, 
was  at  bottom  nothing  but  a  struggle   against  de- 
mocracy. 

This  policy  Sparta  had  only  partially  succeeded  in  The 
carrying  through  within  Peloponnesus;  while  beyond  ^^^^%^ 
the  Peloponnesian  boundaries  she  had  never  been  able  defeat  of 
to  apply  it  except  in  isolated  instances.  The  peculiar  ^^^*^^'^^^' 
developement  of  Athens  had  thoroughly  established  the 
ancient  opposition  between  constitutional  systems  as 
an  opposition  of  state  against  state  ;  and,  in  propor- 
tion as  the  Attic  community  shook  off  all  restrictions 
upon  its  free-will,  and  without  pausing  for  repose  con- 
tinued its  advance,  Sparta  had  straitened  and  re- 
strained her  own  developement ;  the  guidance  of  her 
public  affairs  had  been  given  over  to  circles  which 
became  more  and  more  narrow  ;  and  she  had  become 
more  and  more  a  polity  of  warriors  and  officials,  which 
recognised  as  its  sole  task  that  of  averting  all  innova- 
tiona  Accordingly,  this  contrast  in  home  policy  could 
not  but  more  and  more  decisively  assert  itself  as  the 
cardinal  point  in  foreign  policy:  the  constitutional 
question  inevitably  rose  into  one  of  authority  abroad. 
Every  victory  obtained  in  a  Greek  city  by  the  demo- 
cratic party  removed  that  city  out  of  the  sphere  of 
Spartans  influence,  and  caused  it  to  leave  the  ranks  of 
her  allies  for  those  of  her  adversaries.  For  the  Athe- 
nians had  also  pursued  the  same  policy-  In  the  spread 
of  democratic  constitutions  they  had  perceived  the 
most  effective  means  for  closely  attaching  to  them- 
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CHAP.  1.  selves  tlie  island-  and  coast-states;  and  Sparta  had 
repeatedly  been  obliged  to  recognise  this  group  of 
states,  to  which  the  principles  of  democracy  gave 
union  amongst  themselves,  as  a  power  legally  esta- 
blished in  Greece  (voL  ii.  pp.  402,  408 ;  vol.  iii. 
p.  195). 

This  recognition  had  been  cancelled  by  the  war; 
the  entire  power  of  the  state  which  had  forced  Sparta 
to  grant  it  had  been  destroyed ;  and  she  was  ifree  to  act 
according  to  her  own  will.  Under  such  circumstances, 
how  could  her  statesmen  have  any  other  intention  than 
that  of  at  last  thoroughly  carrying  out  her  ancient 
policy,  of  utterly  sweeping  away  the  anti-Spartan 
constitutions,  and  of  removing,  if  possible  for  ever,  the 
difference  which  had  perpetually  obstructed  the  power 
of  Sparta,  and  thus  putting  an  end  to  the  division 
which  had  split  Greece  into  two  hostile  camps  ? 
The  Herein,  then,  Lysander  merely  followed  the  tradi- 

l^rmosu.  ^^^^^  principles  of  his  native  city,  when  he  availed 
himself  of  his  strength  to  dissolve  the  popular  system 
of  government  in  all  the  towns  which  had  belonged  to 
the  Attic  confederation,  and  to  commit  the  government 
to  a  fixed  body  of  men  enjoying  his  confidence.  As  at 
Athens  the  Thirty,  so  elsewhere  Commissions  of  Ten 
were  established;  and  in  order  to  give  security  and 
strength  to  these  governing  bodies,  detachments  of 
Spartan  troops  were  placed  by  their  side,  under  the 
command  of  a  Hai^nost  This  measure  again  was  by 
no  means  a  novel  invention.  From  an  early  period 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  in  the  habit  of  despatch- 
ing Harmostce  {i.e.  military  governors)  into  the  rural 
districts,  to  hold  sway  over  the  Perioeci  (vol.  i.  p.  188), 
and  to  keep  the  latter  in  strict  subjection  to  the  capital. 
Such  Harmosts  were  subsequently  also  sent  abroad ; 
and  this,  of  itself,  showed  how  the  Spartans  had  no 
intention  of  recognising  various  kinds  of  subjection, 
and  how  they  at  bottom  designed  to  make  no  essential 
difference  between  subject  rural  communities  in  La- 
conia,  and  the  foreign  towns  which  had  of  their  own 
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accord,  or  otherwise,  submitted  to  the  power  of  Sparta,  chap.  i. 
The  duration  of  the  Harmosts*  tenure  of  office  was  not 
defined  ;  it  was  thought  well,  in  places  of  importance,  * 
to  allow  them  to  remain  long  enough  to  become 
thoroughly  domesticated  there — so  in  the  case  of 
Clearchus  at  Byzantium  (vol.  iii.  p.  478).  Nor  was 
their  sphere  of  duties  accurately  marked  out ;  they  held 
both  a  military  and  a  civil  authority,  and  were  accord- 
ingly not  dependent  upon  the  Kings  as  commanders- 
in-chief,  but  upon  the  Ephors  directly ;  and  it  was  to 
the  latter  that  they  were  responsible.  The  Harmosts 
were,  in  short,  confidential  servants  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  were  allowed  to  form  an  independent 
judgment  of  affairs  in  their  several  localities.  For  this 
reason  these  commissioners  of  Sparta  abroad  were 
selected  among  men  of  advanced  age,  from  whom 
sound  judgment  and  a  prudent  exercise  of  their  official 
authority  might  be  expected.  To  Amphipolis  had  at 
first,  in  01.  Ixxxix.  1  (b.o.  424),  been  sent  a  man  of 
youthful  years ;  and  this  is  expressly  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  as  a  violation  of  ordinaiy  usage.  Twelve 
years  later  two  commissioners  of  war  were  sent 
tx)  Euboea  with  a  detachment  of  three  hundred 
men.* 

\Vliat  had  formerly  occurred  in  isolated   instances 
was  now  carried  out  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  thus  a  net- 

*  There  was  nothing  per  se  offensive  in  the  term  dpfjLotrrrjSf  which  is  even 
contrasted,  as  one  of  less  severity,  with  those  of  the  Attic  federal  inspectors 
{firiaKonoiy  (^vXoxcr).  Theophr.  ap.  Uarp.  iniaKojroi ;  cf.  Diod.  xiv.  3 
(apfioCovrts  fi€v  r^  Xoya»,  rvpawoL  ht  T0I9  irpaypaaiv).  The  name  was  not  a 
new  one ;  it  was  not,  however,  derived  from  the  Peloponnesian  federal 
system,  but  was  the  official  appellation  of  the  governors  sent  by  Sparta 
into  the  districts  of  the  Perioeci  (Schol.  Pind.  Ol  6,  154.  Schbmann,  Or, 
Alt,  voL  L  P.  2,  p.  212).  Since,  then,  it  was  again  Harmosts  who  were  sent 
into  the  subjected  federated  towns  (ui  irap*  avroli  iraXou/ici^oi  ap\u- :  Diod. 
xiv.  10),  it  may  assuredly  be  hence  concluded  that  the  federated  towns 
were  regarded  as  bailiwicks  or  governments  abroad,  with  which  moreover 
they  ha3  in  common  the  payment  of  tribute.  The  term  Is  used  in  a  more 
general  sense  by  Thuc.  viii.  5,  where  it  is  applied  to  such  a  position  as  that 
held  by  Gylippus  at  Syracuse.  As  to  the  exceptional  case  with  regard  to 
age,  see  Thuc.  iv.  132  :  t<5v  ^^favrtov  Trapopoficos  avdpas  €^rjyov  €k  ^ndpTjjs. 
This  happened  b.c.  423,  and  was  perhaps  intended  as  an  annoyonce  to 
Brasidas;  cf.  vol.  iii.  p.  187. 
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CHAP.  I.   work  of  Spartan  garrisons  was  spread  over  Greece,  in 

~ ~  order  to  bind  down  all  elements  of  resistance,  all  the 

influtneeof  forccs  of  the  revolution — for  it  was  in  this  light  that 
Lysander  ^]^q  entire  democratic  movement  appeared  from  the  old 
Spartan  Spaitan  point  of  view.  But,  if  the  policy  of  Sparta 
2)oitci/.       ^^  ^^  l^g  ^j^^g  comprehensively  realised,  a  man  was 

needed  such  as  Lysander  was.  Without  Lysander,  the 
scheme  would  never  have  succeeded ;  for,  while  at 
Sparta  no  thought  was  taken  of  what  lay  beyond  the 
immediate  future,  he  alone  had  long  provided  for  what 
had  now  occurred,  and  had  prepared  the  measures  to 
be  taken  after  the  overthrow  of  Athens.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  relations  of  parties  in  all  the 
towns  of  Greece  ;  he  knew  the  party-leaders  who  were 
the  right  men  for  introduction  into  the  oUgarchical 
governing  commissions ;  he  had  incited  them  to  enter 
into  closer  combinations  with  one  another,  and  had 
accustomed  them  to  look  to  him  for  then:  instructions, 
and  to  him  for  their  advancement  to  power  and 
honours.  Lysander  acted  in  the  name  of  his  native 
city,  in  the  spirit  of  her  policy,  and,  as  we  are  ex- 
pressly informed,  under  orders  from  the  Ephors ;  but 
all  measures  bore  the  character  impressed  upon  them 
by  himself;  and  his  influence  was  of  so  personal  a 
nature,  that  it  could  not  be  shared  with  any  other  man. 
Upon  the  person  of  Lysander  depended  the  absolute 
dominion  which  Sparta  for  the  moment  possessed ;  but 
herein  also  lay  the  germ  of  its  weakness. 
Isolated  For  it  was  only  in  isolated  cases  that  the  proceed- 

retoaj^  iugs  wcrc  taken  which  the  true  friends  of  Sparta  were 
loyaUy  to  bouud  to  cxpcct,  viz.  that  those  communities  to  whom 
Sparta.  ^j^^^j.  (JevotioD  to  Sparta  had  brought  misfortune  were, 
as  far  as  possible,  rewarded  by  compensation  and  re- 
storation. Thus,  indeed,  the  JEginetans  and  MeUans, 
or  as  many  of  them  a^  survived,  recovered  their  native 
country ;  in  Histiaea,  too,  and  in  Scione  and  Torone,  the 
wrongs  inflicted  by  the  Athenians  were  in  some  degree 
repaired  ;  the  Attic  deruchi  on  the  islands  were  forced 
to  quit  their  holdings ;  the  Messenians  had  to  evacuate 
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Cephallenia  and  Naupactus,  and  the  latter  city  was   chart. 
restored  to  the  Locrians.* 


Thus  the  Spartans  endeavoured,  at  isolated  points,  GtMrtU 
where  the  Athenians  had  proceeded  with  exceptional  1^^^ 
violence,  to  exercise  justice  and  to  expiate  wrong  ;  and, 
in  truth,  these  endeavours  were  also  dictated  by  politi- 
cal interests.  In  general,  however,  the  Spartans  them- 
selves displayed  an  extreme  degree  of  violence  ;  nor 
could  any  one  have  been  less  adapted  than  Lysander 
for  appearing  in  the  character  of  the  champion  of  order 
and  legality.  Instead  of  being  elevated  above  the 
political  parties,  he  stood  in  the  midst  of  them.  He 
was  the  leader  of  those  who,  by  means  of  their  secret 
combinations,  had  undermined  the  tranquillity  of  the 
communities ;  and  the  most  violent  members  of  the 
political  clubs  were  his  associates  and  his  tools.  When, 
therefore,  it  was  to  such  men  as  these  that  he  gave  full 
liberty  of  action,  he  was  well  aware  that  they  would 
employ  it  for  appeasing  the  lust  of  vengeance  upon 
their  fellow-citizens,  which  they  had  so  long  been 
forced  to  restrain ;  and  this  accorded  with  the  real 
intentions  of  Lysander.  Far  from  desiring  to  establish 
tranquillity  and  peace,  in  which  the  cities  might  re- 
cover from  the  miseries  of  the  war,  he  was  well  content 
to  see  the  civic  communities  destroying  themselves  by 
internal  feuds  and  seditions.  It  was  not  a  cruel  whim, 
but  politic  design,  which  caused  him  to  favour  the 
exhaustion  of  those  communities  which  still  appearec^ 
capable  of  resistance ;  the  ends  of  his  policy  demanded 
that  the  unhappy  land  of  Greece  should  be  yet  further 
weakened  and  unnerved  by  loss  of  blood.  It  will  be 
remembered  how  three  thousand  Athenians  were,  by 

*  CoDceming  Lysander  acting  as  Naua/rchus  by  orders  of  the  state,  see 
Died.  xiy.  10.  -  As  to  the  restoration  of  uEgina  and  Melos  :  Xen.  Hellen,  ii. 
2,  9 ;  Pint.  Lys.  14 ;  Scione  (voL  iii.  p.  186),  t6.  As  to  the  expulsion 
of  the  Messenians  firom  Naupactus  and  the  islands  :  Died.  xiv.  34  (from 
Cephallenia),  and  78  (from  Zacynthus) ;  Pans.  x.  38,  10 ;  Lycon  TrpoSoOf 
NovircucTov  *  Homeros '  of  Metagenes ;  Meineke,, ^ra/ym.  Cow.  Ch.  ii.  755  ; 
Beigk,  Bd,  Com.  Att.  423. 
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CHAP.  I.  his   orders,  slaughtered  on  the  Hellespont ;   how   at 

Miletus,  where   the   contending  parties  were  on  the 

point  of  arriving  at  a  reconciliation,  he  had  insidiously- 
instigated  a  sanguinary  massacre,  in  order  to  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  his  opponents  in  this  quarter  (vol.  iii, 
p.  517).  The  same  course  was  pursued  in  Thasos, 
where  the  civic  community,  after  it  had  been  tranquil- 
Used  by  means  of  solemn  promises,  was  fallen  upon, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  put  to  death.  And,  in  the 
end,  no  distinction  was  any  longer  observed  between 
the  communities  which  had  sided  against,  and  those 
which  had  sided  with,  Sparta  in  the  war.  Inasmuch  as 
there  were  none  to  fear,  neither  were  there  any  to  be 
considered.  The  ruthless  severity  of  Spartan  policy 
was  allowed  to  assert  itself  unrestrictedly  ;  and  any 
notion  of  being  bound  1)y  the  princi{)les  of  a  Brasidtis 
or  a  Callicratidas  was  cast  to  the  winds.  And  yet  the 
former  of  these  had,  in  the  name  of  Sparta,  solemnly 
vowed  conscientiously  to  respect  the  autonomy  of  every 
community,  and  to  favour  no  party  whatever ;  while 
Callicratidas  hi\A  openly  declared  that  he  desired 
no  other  supremacy  for  his  state  than  such  as  free 
Hellenes  would  voluntarily  grant  to  it. 
itsoppres'  Principles  directly  contrary  to  these  being  now 
ttveness.  officially  approved,  and  the  just  expectations  of  the 
Hellenes  most  bitterly  disappointed,  it  was  impossible 
that  Greece  should  be  tranquillised ;  it  was  impossible 
that  anything  should  result  but  a  new  agitation.  Public 
opinion,  brutally  disregarded,  immediately  turned 
against  Sparta.  The  states  formerly  oppressed  by 
Athens,  instead  of  drawing  new  breath  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  liberty,  as  they  had  hoped,  were  terri- 
fied to  find  themselves  delivered  up  to  a  far  heavier 
oppression  than  the  Athenian.  For,  however  Jiarsh 
and  severe  the  sway  of  Athens  had  been,  yet  it  was 
no  arbitrary  terrorism  ;  it  had  been  founded  in  a  s^^irit 
of  justice,  reguli),te(l  by  legal  statutes,  and  organisinl 
with  intelligence ;  it  treated  the  individual  life  of  each 
community  with  as  much  tenderness  as  the  interests  of 
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the  leading  state  permitted ;  it  offered  a  strong  protec-  chap.  i. 
tion  against  foreign  enemies,  under  which  trade  and 
industry  might  flourish ;  and  it  possessed  a  national 
significance  which  no  candid  judge  could  fail  to  per- 
ceive. The  Spartans,  on  the  other  hand,  had  already 
in  three  treaties  sacrificed  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor ; 
and  although,  after  their  victory  on  the  Hellespont, 
they  were  loth  to  deliver  up  certain  towns  of  special 
importance,  as  e,g,  Abydus,  where  they  had  placed  a 
Harmost  of  their  own,  yet  even  in  this  quarter  they 
lacked  courage  to  withstand  the  claims  of  their  power- 
ful ally ;  and  the  Persian  viceroys  ruled  in  the  name 
of  the  Great  King  more  absolutely  than  ever  before, 
along  the  whole  coast-line  of  the  Archipelago  and  the 
routes  of  the  sea,  which  were  of  so  high  an  importance 
for  the  liberty  of  the  Greeks  and  for  their  commerce  ; 
although  the  tributes  originally  introduced  for  the 
protection  of  the  Greek  sea  were  levied  as  heretofore. 
A  further  grievance  lay  in  the  brutality  of  the  men 
whom  Sparta  deputed  into  the  Hellenic  cities ;  for  the 
large  number  required  of  itself  put  a  special  selection 
of  men  of  proved  competence  out  of  the  question.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  taken 
fi:om  inferior  walks  of  life,  servdie  towards  Lysander 
and  his  friends,  and  brutal  towards  the  unprotected 
citizens.  Thus,  the  best  element  which  had  survived 
in  the  Greeks,  their  communal  sentiment,  was  every- 
where exposed  to  the  cruellest  insult ;  and  no  man  of 
clear  judgment  could  fail  to  perceive  that  the  much- 
abused  maritime  dominion  of  Athens  could  not  have 
been  followed  by  any  more  striking  justification  than 
that  offered  by  the  system  of  the  Spartan  Commis- 
sions of  Ten  and  military  governors.* 

This  reaction  in  public  opinion  and  growing  excite-  its  weak 
ment  against  Sparfai,  of  course,  from  the  first  contained  ^^^' 
the  germ  of  the  weakness  of  her  dominion.     In  the 

*  As  to  Thasos  :  Com.  Nep.  Lys.  2  ;  Polya'n.  i.  45,  4.  Holots  oniployed 
as  Hannosts  :  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  13.  Tributes  rising  to  the  amount  of 
1,1)00  talents :  Diod.  xiv.  10  ;  Plut.  Lys.  17. 
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CHAP.  I,    same  direction  tended  the  discord  which   nccessari 

made  its  appearance  between  the  authorities  of  tl 

Spartan  state.     A  gro%vth  of  jealousy  waa  here  \n 

jtaimay     yltable,  foi  the  commissions  of  Ten,  or  Decarcki 

"j^^fT    of  Lysander,  were  the  mainstays  of  his  personal  powi 

ai  uparia.    Jt  was,  therefore,  easy  to  perceive  how  dangerous  tl 

power  was  to  the  state,  and  how  much  it  was  again 

the  interest  of  Sparta  to  charge  herself  with  the  hatr 

of  all  Greece,  in  order  to  maintain  the  authority 

Lysander.     But  those  who  perceived  this  proposed  ] 

other  course  of  action  by  which  they  were  resolved 

abide.     Thug,  the  divergence  between  Lysander  on  i 

one  hand,  and  the  Kings  and  Ephors  on  the  othi 

undoubtedly  crippled  his  authority,  but  at  the  aai 

time  it  impaired  that  of  Sparta ;  and  it  hereby  becar 

possible  to  the  conquered  cities  to  withdraw  themsel^ 

from  the  crushing  oppression  of  the  overwhelming 

powerful  state. 

Spnriit  Finally,  a   third   circumstance  operated   upon  t 

"jvitht      further  progress  of  Greek  affairs — viz.  the  relatio 

l^'^rg    of  Sparta  to  the  states  of  secondary  rank.     The 

""^^        states  had  been  her  most  zealous  allies  against  Athei 

but  all  their  exertions  during  the  war  remained  d 

regarded  ;  they  found  themselves  deceived  in  all  tht 

expectations,  and  saw  their  clearost  claims  for  a  sha 

in  the  spoils  of  victory  and  for  a  voice  in  the  resettl 

ment  of  affairs  in  HelJas  coldly  rejected.     Hence  are 

a  vehement  opposition  ;  the  feeling  of  independence 

tlie  secondary  states  was  aroused  to  new  energy,  ai 

occasioned  a  series  of  attempts  to  shake  off  the  odio 

supremacy  of  Sparta.     Thus  we  sec  by  the  side  of  t 

latter  new  centres  of  independent  political  life  formii 

themselves  ; — and  these  contsiin  at  the  same  time  t 

germs  of  fresh  struggles  for  the  hegemony  over  Greet 

These  three  points  of  view  determine  the  events 

the  next  few  decades.     They  explain  why,  after  i 

battle  of /Egospotami,  Greek  liistory,  instead  of  becoi 

ing  a  history  of  Sparta  and  of  Spai-tan  dominion  ov 

Greece,  as    Lysander  intended,  recovers   its  ancie 
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manifold  variety,  of  independent  city  histories.     The   chap.  i. 
first  and  most  instructive   example  is  furnished  by 
Athena. 

In  the  violent  changes  which  after  the  victory  of  PoiuiaU 
Sparta  took  place  in  the  cities  of  Greece,  the  native  j^^^^ 
partdes  in  each  were  everywhere  concerned.    But  this 
was  most  effectively  the  case  in  that  city  in  whose 
busy  life  all  political  tendencies  had  found  their  most 
vigorous  and  characteristic  developement, — at  Athens. 

Here  the  friends  of  the  existing  constitution  had 
severed  themselves  most  decisively  from  its  adversaries. 
The  former  thought  that  upon  it  depended  absolutely 
the  salvation  of  the  state  ;  the  latter  regarded  it  as  the 
source  of  all  evil,  as  a  system  contradicting  every  con- 
sideration of  reason.  Between  these  two  parties  stood  The 
a  third,  that  of  the  Moderates,  who  could  not  of  course  -*'«^«^- 
point  to  principles  of  action  as  definite  as  those  of  the 
imconditional  j&iends  or  foes  of  the  constitution,  but  who 
agreed  with  the  latter  in  acknowledging  the  abuses 
of  the  democracy  and  in  strongly  desiring  certain  re- 
strictions upon  the  popular  will,  and  with  the  former 
in  being  loyal  adherents  of  the  constitution,  in  abhor- 
ring any  violation  of  it  as  high  treason,  and  in  equally 
abhorring  any  intervention  of  a  foreign  state  brought 
about  for  party  purposes.  In  these  patriotic  senti- 
ments, therefore,  they  stood  by  the  side  of  the  Demo- 
crats proper,  against  the  Oligarchs.  The  latter,  never 
supported  by  any  considerable  number  of  adherents 
among  the  citizens,  had  always  found  themselves 
obliged  to  rely  upon  foreign  aid,  and  contrived  to  ex- 
cuse their  good  imderstandiug  with  the  enemies  of  the 
city  to  themselves  and  others  by  all  kinds  of  sophistic 
arguments. 

We  have  become  suflficiently  acquaintec^  with  the  TJie 
proceedings  of  this  party,  with  its  constant  endeavour  ^^*9«'^^- 
to  provoke  confusion  in  the  state,  in  order  to  impair 
the  respect  paid  to  its  laws,  and  eagerly  to  turn  every 
disturbance  and  every  public  calamity  to  the  account  of 
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CHAP.  I.  their  own  ends.  It  was  the  party  of  those  who  de- 
spised  the  common  people ;  who  esteemed  virtue  and 
capacity  for  political  action  inalienable  privileges  of 
men  of  rank ;  who  regarded  the  renunciation  of 
maritime  dominion  as  the  first  step  indispensable  for 
returning  to  a  rational  course  of  action  ; — the  same 
party,  whose  political  creed  remains  to  us  in  the  essay 
on  the  Athenian  polity  preserved  under  the  name  of 
Xenophon.  The  objects  which  this  party  had  during 
the  last  century  pursued  in  repeated  attempts,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  Four  Hundred  had  already  in  part 
realised,  had  now  been  consummated  ;  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Thirty  the  Oligarchs  had  arrived  at  the 
goal  of  their  desires.  The  destruction  of  the  fleet  and 
the  levelling  of  the  walls  had  disarmed  the  city  and 
severed  it  from  the  sea ;  Athens  was  no  longer  either 
a  Democracy  or  a  great  Power ;  she  was  reduced  to 
one  of  the  many  countr}^-towns  of  Greece  which, 
without  having  any  poKcy  of  their  own,  obeyed  a 
foreign  guidance,  and  placed  their  armed  men  under 
the  supreme  command  of  Sparta.  For  Sparta  was 
once  more  the  sole  head  ;  a  single  will  was  omnipotent 
in  Hellas.  Liberation  from  the  troubles  of  war  after 
they  had  lasted  for  seven-and-twenty  years,  reconcilia- 
tion between  tribes  akin  to  one  another,  peace  and 
harmony  among  the  Hellenes,  guaranteed  by  homo- 
geneous constitutions, — in  short,  a  return  to  the  good 
old  times,  with  their  wise  ordinances  of  law  which 
democratic  insolence  had  overthrown — such  was  the 
bright  sign  hung  out  for  the  new  order  of  things 
which  the  partisans  of  Sparta  lauded  as  alone  bene- 
ficent, and  as  alone  in  accordance  with  Right. 
The  Not  one  of  these  partisans,  however,  can  have  been 

Thirty,  ,  shortsighted  enough  to  believe  the  work  of  a  reaction, 
which  reversed  the  progress  of  Athenian  history  since 
Themistocles,  or  indeed  since  Clisthenes  and  Solon,  to 
have  succeeded  on  the  spot.  It  was  to  be  foreseen, 
that  the  civic  community,  though  broken  by  war  and 
famine,  and  weakened  in  consequence  of  unexpected 
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calamities,  would  again  recover  its  self-confidence,  chap.  i. 
Accordingly,  everything  depended  upon  the  measures 
whereby  the  Thirty  would  secure  their  sway  and  cany- 
out  their  principles  ;  in  other  words,  their  party  had 
arrived  not  at  the  close,  but  at  the  beginning,  of  their 
task.  They  had  been  cstabUshed,  on  the  motion  of 
Dracontidas,  amidst  open  contradiction  which  only  the  • 
authoritative  orders  of  Lysander  had  been  able  to 
remove ;  and  they  consisted  throughout  of  men  who, 
although  they  possessed  adherents  among  the  upper 
classes  in  the  city,  were  odious,  or  in  a  high  degree  sus- 
picious, to  the  community  as  a  whole.  In  part  they  were 
the  same  men  who  by  their  treason  had  occasioned  the 
defeat  of  JEgospotami ;  and,  as  was  universally  known, 
they  had  not  merely  accepted  what  circumst«ances  had 
rendered  inevitable,  and  abstained  from  availing  them- 
selves of  their  relations  to  Sparta  for  bringing  about 
the  peace,  desired  on  all  sides,  under  as  favour- 
able conditions  as  possible  ;  but  they  had  made  Sparta 
serve  their  party  purposes,  had  taken  refuge  behind 
the  authority  of  Lysander,  had  arrived  at  a  secret 
imderstanding  with  him,  and  had  required  him  to  make 
such  demands  as  best  corresponded  to  their  selfish 
interests.  Yet  they  were  notwithstanding  not  estab- 
lished as  an  official  government  proper,  but  merely 
as  a  commission  instructed  to  review  afresh  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  state,  which  in  recent  years  had 
been  so  frequently  shaken,  and  to  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  the  altered  condition  of  affairs.  For 
this  purpose  only  they  had  been  entrusted,  under  the 
supreme  authority  of  Sparta,  with  the  extraordinary 
powers  which  after  the  close  of  their  legislative  activity 
were  again  to  expire. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  Thirty  were  anything  but  intent  Their  first 
upon  legislation ;  their  sole  object  was  completely  to 
subject  to  themselves  all  surviving  factors  of  political 
life,  and  to  disarm  all  possible  opposition.  The  civic 
community  remained  dissolved  ;  the  republican  offices 
retained   a  mere  semblance  of  existence,  and  were, 


nuaawres. 
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notwithstanding  their  absolute  insignificance,  filled  b 
members  of  the  ruling  party.  ThusPythodorusbecam 
First  Archon,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  year  whic 
began  under  the  Thirty.  The  Council  too  was  le 
standing,  although  perhaps  without  ita  full  Dumberf> 
but  it  was  throughout  composed  of  persons  who  alread 
'  at  the  time  of  the  Four  Hundred  had  proved  then 
selvA  adherents  of  the  oligarchy.  To  this  Counc 
WHS  at  the  same  time,  aftertbe  abolition  of  the  populi 
tribunals  and  of  the  Areopagus,  committed  the  peni 
jurisdiction  ;  and,  in  order  that  even  in  so  dependei 
a  body  no  free  and  impartial  decisions  might  tal 
place,  it  was  ordained  that  the  members  of  the  Counc 
should  vote  openly  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Tbirt; 
The  Pirseeus,  from  of  old  the  focus  of  democrat: 
movements,  was  placed  under  a  special  official  Boai 
of  Ten,  who  were  made  responsible  for  the  mail 
tcnance  of  tranquillity  in  that  quarter.  These  Te 
were  undoubtedly,  like  the  Thirty,  named  by  Lysandi 
and  subordinated  to  him.  Neither  in  the  Upper  nt 
in  the  Lower  town  were  any  official  authoriti* 
tolerated  which  did  not  offer  themselves  as  read 
instruments  of  the  new  government* 

After  a  prebminary  political  6}stem  bad  been  thi 
established,  the  despots  began  by  introducing  the  ne' 


IS  against  EratoatheneB,  AKoratus,  and  Nicouiuclius,£ 
uiid  other  onitors  passim.  For  modem  accounta  :  lachmann,  Otteh.  G 
ram  Endedesfd.  Kr.  bUAIfx.  (1839)  ;  Sievere,  Gach.  Or.  vom  Ejuis  a 
jielop.  Kt.  bU  XUT  Sfhl.  bci  Mantineia  (1840) ;  Scheibe,  Olig.  Umwahtii 
:'(  Atlun  am  Ende  duptiop.  Kr.und  ikisArchontat  da  Stddeidiii  (1S41 
'Weiaaenliorii,  Belt-en.  (1H44),  p.  197  f.  XenophoQ,  in  hit  first  two  boot 
follonti  the  chronological  order  of  Thuc;  but  the  negligence  of  his  namtii 
aiid  the  very  corrupt  atate  of  ita  text,  force  the  reader  to  resort  to  coi 
binatioiw  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  settled  chronology.  As  to  the  inatitutio: 
of  the  Thirty  :  Scheibe,  66.  The  abolition  of  the  Heiiastic  tribunals  is 
be  aasumed  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  that  of  the  Areopagus  is  to  be  gathen 
from  the  correct  interpretation  of  Lysiaa,  i.  30  (Eauchensteia,  PhUol. 
(Kt."!).  The  Areopagus  had  fallen  into  disfavour,  Lya.  lii.  69.  Aa 
PythodoniB  as  a  member  of  the  Four  Hundred  (whose  corpoRition  was  tl 
scminarj  of  the  Thirty),  Plut.  Ale.  i.  p.  119 ;  Diog.  Laert.  ix.  54 ;  he  w 
t.mined  in  philosopliy,  like  his  colleague  Aristoteles  :  Berglt,  Sek  Col 
100  ;  cf.  Td.  iiL  p.  623. 
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era  to  which  they  desired  to  advaocc  Athens,  by  a  few  chap.  i. 
shrewdly  calculated  measures.  For  it  was  not  difficult 
in  those  days  to  charge  the  abuses  of  the  democracy 
with  every  calamity  of  which  the  consequences  weighed 
upon  the  city.  When,  therefore,  the  Thirty  employed 
their  authority  in  removing  such  evils  in  civic  society 
as  were  oflfensive  to  all  right-minded  citizens;  when 
they  made  short  work  of  certain  contemptible  indi- 
viduals who  had  plied  the  trade  of  sycophants  with 
shameless  effrontery,  and  expelled  them  from  the  city, 
these  measures  were  approved  by  a  considerable  part 
of  the  population.  A  vigorous  government  was  wel- 
come after  a  protracted  absence  of  all  counsel  and 
means  of  protection ;  the  want  of  confidence  in  the 
constitution  which  had  spread  further  and  further  since 
the  Sicilian  calamity,  the  longing  for  tranquillity 
which  could  only  be  expected  to  be  satisfied  if  popular 
liberties  were  restricted  and  the  goodwill  of  Sparta 
courted,  operated  in  favour  of  the  new  government ; 
and  if  the  latter  acted  with  ordinary  shrewdness,  it 
might  succeed  in  gradually  attracting  to  its  side  many 
of  the  Middle  party. 

But  this  moderation  only  lasted  for  a  brief  space  of  Spartan 
time.      The  members   of  the  government  were   too  ^ST* 
decidedly  partisans  to  be  able  to  rest  satisfied  long  Caiiibiua 
with  a  cautious  adoption  of  a  rational  political  system  ;  ^^^woiu. 
too  much  wrath  had  accumulated  in  them  during  the 
protracted  period  in  which  the  minority  of  men  of 
property  had  been  subjected  to  the  sway  of  the  hated 
multitude;    and  they  desired  to   find  vent  for  the 
bitter  hatred  which  they  had  restrained,  and  to  take 
vengeance  for  the  oppression  which  they  had  so  long 
endured.    But  if  they  pursued  such  ends  as  these,  they 
obviously  could  not  enter  upon  an  endeavour  gradually 
to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  to  secure  the  support  of  the  Moderate  party. 
The  following  of  the  Knights,  the  one  corporation  at 
Athens  which  adhered  on  principle  to  the  oligarchs, 
was  insufficient  for  their  purposes ;  nor  could  they  find 

VOL.  IV.  c 
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.^  ...  r.;:-t»'t"  vli'-iivtl  ill  J^iKirra,  .<«>  long  as  she  merely 
^..,.,:  ..»  iiK*  Warkgnmiui  as  a  jirutecting  power. 
'■ '.  \   !'',Mil\Mr  ih'spatelkMl  two  eontiJential  emLssiirics, 

:•  ,»  "lu^    aiul    Aristoteles,    with    orders   to  convmee 

:".i1u>uties  at    Sparta  tliat   ariiu*'!  assistauce  was 

,., ,-.l.  if  ilie  new  political  sy-teni  was  to  be  estab- 

;.  .1    |«,'nnain'n(ly,  aiul  afti-r  a  fashion  agreeable  to 
^;m'||   lirru'ir.      As  (hey   niulerrook  to  maintain   tlic 
..,..»)•;    il    llh'ir  own  i-»>st,  aiul  as  T.ysander  zealously 
...vivihil    Mifir  nMpu'st,  70i^  I.afeihvmonian  garrison- 
......p;  ninl«T  ihi*  e«>ninKMul  of  Callibius  entered  Attica, 

,.,.|  ,Mi  ji|iiimI  iIm*  riladi'l.     It  may  have  been  Lysander 

■ ,11  w  ln».  alhT  lu'  liad  taken  Sani«)s,  and  liad  earned 

.,,.  In  i  III*  a..m«"s  of  fon-c  on  the  roasts  of  Thrace,  eon- 
!,,.  i,,|    ilir   inarcli  of  llu\^e  men   and  established  the 

II    It  MM  i   •! 

rill..  \.  lit  ua.' I  n"odihtivi' of  many  important  results. 

I  Ml  n  •'.  'ill  doiilil  was  iMi'vitablv  takin  awav  even  from 

,11  ilii.j    \-.  Iio  li.'id  bi'i-n  sim|>u^  enough  ti)  l)elii*ve  in  the 

,,,  ••)  itli'»n  "I  iIh-  'riiirlv  ;  and  iiuliirnation  necessarily 

1,11. . I  I    II)   p.ilrioi,  wlicii  Sparian  sontinels  challenged 

I, .Ml  "11  'I'*-  v.jv  l<»  till'  sancluarv  (»f  the  I'itv  Goddess, 

il,..i     .■•i-]\   ••imIi|i'.;s   who    had    reje<'lt'd  tlie    homa<re 

,     .1,  I.I   L.I' lila-iMonian    kifi;;s   ^vol,  i.  p.  o!)()).      It  Avas 

,,  ,  •  '  I'  II  ili.it  tin*  ••oNTiiimcnl  was  careless  of  txainincf 

,.    |.»''     ind    ii.riil.   :iiiil    that    it    was  determined  to 

.,,11    '•     |..iih.   Ill    whiiji    it    iieeilevl   the  assistance  of 

Ih   . '/.    -ijii:  .   il    w.i.i  evidciil,   that    this  govcninient 

,    \..i,,*»\   iiriH    lii"hlv  the  «»ralilieation  of  its  lust  of 

.,      .».'•    III. in   'A'h    if.-;   own   ]u>nour  and    indepen- 

j.  ,.  I  '.I   II' M'lloi  III  ('allibius,  a  rougli-si>oken  and 

.     f  /.  '.  jilt  I. Ill    w.i;  the  loii'inost  mail  Jit  Athens  : 

...   1  i.'  ''I'  ol    I  he  'i'hirly  dei'iiied  it  no  condescen- 

.  ./.  'f.  ■{.'  .1  put  to  eimrl  his  I'avoiir  and  to  secure  his 

,.  .        "  il  .'I  '    '  IV  h'»'.il»le  w.'iv:  ihev  were  not  ashamed 

I  ,    ...    'i\»   • '.  .1  ?.;i' 111)11'  In  his  eravinij:  for  veni:jeance 

»n     /'»  o,/  .iiid   li'Miihriil  Anlolvi'us,  famed  as  a  victor 

1^     '  ff  t  ^\  "imp*  III  I  ve  I'ame.s.     ( 'allibjus,  aiinoyed  l>y 

\i,.'.  i,\    ,1    liiwiiil,   had   struck   Autolvcus  in   the 
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public  street,  and  then,  when  he  had  defended  himseli,   chap,  l 

had  brought  him  as  a  criminal  before  Lysander.     The  

latter  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the  Hannost ;  but 
when  he  had  departed,  Autolycus  had  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  death.* 

As  a  compensation  for  so  humiliating  a  position,  the  tiu:  new 
Thirty  were  naturally  anxious  to  reap  a  proportionately  ^v^^^^^^^^ 
thorough  harvest  out  of  the  accession  of  power  which 
had  accrued  to  them  by  means  of  the  garrison.  They 
became  more  reckless  and  despotic  in  all  points ;  more- 
over, their  undertaking  to  maintain  the  troops  at  their 
own  expense  obliged  them  to  procure  money  in  every 
possible  way,  and  for  this  purpose  to  make  inroads 
upon  both  public  and  private  property.  In  short,  the 
admission  of  these  foreign  troops  converted  the  paity 
sway  of  the  oligarchs  into  a  Tyrannis  far  worse  than 
any  Tyrannis  of  earlier  times,  because  it  was  designed 
to  chastise  the  people  like  a  hated  foe  who  at  last  lay 
at  their  mercy.  All  civic  liberties  having  been 
abolished,  together  with  the  laws  of  Solon,  it  became 
possible  to  extend  the  persecution  to  every  person 
who  had  incurred  the  ill-will  of  those  in  power ;  and 
this  category  included  every  one  who  might  possibly 
become  dangerous.  The  system  of  sycophancy,  which  it 
was  intended  to  abolish,  flourished  to  an  extent  which 
it  had  never  heretofore  reached  ;  it  was  partly  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  had  form^erly  already  pUed  this 
trade,  and  who  now  merely  changed  sides  in  order  to 
keep  up  their  lucrative  occupation,  while  others  of  the 
new  sycophants  were  men  who  were  now,  under  the 
Thirty,  first  apprenticed  to  a  service  all  the  more  lucra- 
tive l)ecause  an  accusation  might  now  be  confidently 
expected  to  succeed.  The  most  notorious  among  these 
bloodhounds  and  informers  were  Batrachus  of  Oreus  in 
Euboea,  and  ^Eschylides.  Under  a  government  of  this 
description  of  course  a  special  importance  attached  to 

♦  As  to  Callibias,  Xcn.  Hell.  u.  3,  13 ;  Diod.  xiv.  4 ;  Paus.  i.  18, 
ix.  32  ;  Plut.  Lys.  15  ;  Cobet,  Prosap.  Xeiioph.  p.  54. 
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CHAP.  I.   tnat  authority,  whose  proper  business  was  only  the 
~zr  execution  of  penal   sentences — the   so-called  Eleven. 

Eleven.  For  uot  Only  were  their  hands  now  always  full  of 
work ;  but  their  posts  were  always  held  by  the  most 
zealous  adherents  of  the  Thiity  ;  they  were  men 
who  took  a  personal  delight  in  securing  their  victims, 
and  in  gratifying  the  despots*  lust  of  vengeance; 
they  were  themselves  an  organ  of  a  party,  and  the 
most  important  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  govern- 
ment The  most  daring  and  influential  of  their 
number  was  Satyrus. 
ExeeutiMia  One  of  the  first  acts  of  violence,  which  laid  bare  the 
el^isfc.  real  character  of  the  government,  was  the  execution 
wxs"^.  of  the  unfortunate  men  against  whom  Agoratus  had 
informed  as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  (vol.  iii. 
p.  540),  and  who  were  still  in  durance ;  according  to 
a  popular  vote  they  were  to  be  judged  by  a  jury  of 
2,000  members.  Instead  of  this,  they  were  sentenced 
by  the  council  and  put  to  death  in  prison  :  among 
them  Strombichides,  Calliades,  and  Dionysodorus.  Nor 
was  this  all.  It  seems  that,  with  the  co-operation  of 
Lysander,  a  list  had  been  drawn  up  of  all  those  whom 
it  was  designed  to  remove  ;  and  this  included  all 
who  had  abeady  formerly  proved  themselves  cham- 
pions of  popular  rights;  above  all  Thrasybulus,  the 
son  of  Lycus,  the  man  who  had,  next  to  Alcibiades, 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  obtaining  for  free  Athens, 
after  the  fall  of  the  Four  Hundred,  a  new  period  of  fame 
and  prosperity,  and  Anytus,  the  son  of  Anthemion,  an 
individual  of  low  rank,  but  of  considerable  property, 
who  was  accounted  a  democrat  of  the  old  school. 
Both'  were  sentenced  to  banishments.  But  even  those 
Alcibiades,  at  a  distance  were  feai-ed,  particularly  Alcibiades, 
whom  neither  his  friends  nor  his  foes  had  forgott<3n. 
It  was  known  that  as  long  as  Alcibiades  lived,  he  was 
ialso  busy  in  the  foimation  of  plans  and  in  the  pursuit 
of  momentous  ends.  He  was  now  about  forty-five 
years  of  age,  and,  notwithstanding  his  dissipated 
habits,  full  of  vigour  and  eager  to  do  great  deeds. 
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EeflectiBg  upon  the  hapless  situation  of  his  native   chap.  i. 
city,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  relinquish  the  idea 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  come  forward   once 
more  as  her  saviour ;  and  now,  as  before,  he  hoped  to 
reach  the  goal  by  means  of  Persia.* 

At  Susa  Artaxerxes  IL,  Mnemon,  had  sat  on  the  HUreia- 
throne  since  the  close  of  the  year  b.c.  405  (01.  xciii.  4).  ^^!* 
The  occasion  seemed  to  be  exceptionally  favourable  hasmt. 
for  forming  a  connexion  with  him.  For,  inasmuch  as 
Cyrus,  whose  treasonable  schemes  were  becoming  more 
and  more  manifest  (voL  iii.  p.  486),  had  completely 
attached  himself  to  Sparta,  nothing  remained  for  the 
Great  King  but  to  seek  his  allies  at  Athens.  This 
was  perceived  by  Alcibiades.  Accordingly,  after  he 
had  for  a  time  maintained  an  attitude  of  quiet  obser- 
vation on  the  Hellespont,  he  recommenced  negotiations 
with  Phamabazus.  (After  the  appointment  of  Cyrus 
as  governor-general  in  the  maritime  provinces,  Phama- 
bazus had  retained  his  satrapy,  while  Tissaphemes 
had  been  dismissed  from  his  offices.)  Phamabazus' 
seat  of  government  was  at  Dascylium  on  the  shores  of 
the  Propontis ;  here,  following  the  traditions  of  ancient 
Persian  policy,  he  gave  a  most  hospitable  reception  to 
his  former  adversary,  and  gave  up  to  him  the  city 
of  Gryneum  in  iEolis,  which  produced  for  him  an 
ample  yearly  income.  In  these  relations  Alcibiades 
took  advantage  of  his  former  sojourn  at  the  court  of 
Tissaphemes,  easily  accustomed  himself  to  Persian 
ways,  and  prepared  himself  for  a  personal  visit  to 
Susa,  where  he  hoped  after  all  to  realise  his  old  plans 
(vol.  iii.  p.  484) ;  thinking,  in  accordance  with  his  dis- 
position, to  intervene  anew  in  the  course  of  affairs  as 
negotiator  and  as  general. 

*  Barpaxpi  6  irapibpos  6  i^  *Qp€0Vf  Archippus  ap.  Athen.  329°.  K.  Fr. 
Hermann,  Staaimlt,  §  139,  and  Meier,  de  hon.  damn.  188,  argue  against  the 
identity  of  the  tvbtKa  under  the  Thirty  and  during  the  Democracy.  Yet 
it  is  surely  impossible  to  assume  two  boards  of  Eleven  with  the  same 
functions.  The  old  board  was  officered  anew  and  acquired  a  totally  new 
significance  (Scheibe,  68).  As  to  the  karakoyti  (o  fieraAvadybpov  k.)  : 
lUuchenstein,  FhiloL  zr.  338,  and  ad  Lys.  xxv.  16. 
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CHAP.L  Meanwhile  his  proceedings  were  watched  by  his 
ProceedMun  ^^^^^'  They  remembered  how  already  once  before 
againH  the  dominion  of  their  party  had  been  overthrown  by 
AicihuidAs.  j^j^  .  ^^^  ^j^gy  therefore  perceived  the  necessity  of 

taking  early  measures  to  prevent  his  second  return. 
To  Critias  no  man  was  more  odious  than  Alcibiades, 
his  former  friend,  in  whom  he  recognised  a  living  test 
of  the  vacillation  of  his  own  political  career ;  and 
moreover,  he  was  well  aware  that,  if  the  people  were 
looking  out  for  any  one  man  as  capable  of  becoming 
its  saviour,  that  one  man  was  Alcibiades,  who  attracted 
the  attention  of  alL  So  long  as  such  a  man  remained 
alive,  the  Thirty  could  not  hope  to  see  the  community 
quietly  submit  to  the  yoke  of  their  despotism.  Here 
were  sufficient  reasons  for  persecuting  Alcibiades  even 
in  his  absence.  His  lands  in  Attica  were  confiscated  ; 
his  son  was  expelled ;  and  he  was  himself,  like  The- 
mistocles  of  old,  declared  an  outlaw,  so  that  he  was 
prevented  from  sojourning  in  any  part  of  Hellas.  But 
it  was  his  death  which  was  desired ;  and  accordingly 
the  government  applied  to  Lysander,  who  was  at  this 
time  in  Asia,  for  his  co-operation.  As  Lysander  (so  it 
is  said)  showed  no  inclination  to  assent  to  this  request, 
the  enemies  of  Alcibiades  at  Sparta  were  stirred  up, 
above  all  Agis  and  his  following ;  and  thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  definite  instructions  reached  Lysander  from 
Sparta,  to  make  away  with  Alcibiadea  Probably  he 
applied  for  this  purpose  to  the  authority  of  Cyrus ; 
and  thus  Phamabazus  saw  no  means  of  escaping  the 
necessity,  and  was  forced  to  lend  his  hand  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  man  who  was  enjoying  his  hospitality. 
His  death.  Alcibiadcs  had  started  on  his  journey  to  the  Great 
OL  xcL  4  King,  from  whom  he  might  expect  a  favourable  recep- 
Auimnn^  tion ;  he  had  jUst  taken  up  his  quarters  for  the  night 
in  the  Phrygian  hamlet  Melissa,  when  the  men  sent 
out  by  the  satrap  came  up  with  him.  His  dwelling 
was  surrounded  at  night-time,  like  the  lair  of  a  wUd 
beast,  and  then  timber  and  bushes  were  piled  around 
it.    Awakened  by  the  flames  flaring  up  on  all  sides,  he 
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Springs  from  his  bed.  He  searches  for  his  sword ;  it  ohap.  i. 
had  been  stolen  away.  Treason  then  must  have  had  a 
hand  in  the  plot  With  rapid  presence  of  mind  he  casts 
robes  and  coverlets  into  the  flames,  and  thus  proceeds 
through  them,  followed  by  his  mistress  Timandra  and 
by  a  faithful  Arcadian.  Already  he  has  passed  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  fiery  sea  which  was  to  have  destroyed 
him,  when,  the  flames  lighting  up  his  position,  a 
shower  of  missiles  falls  upon  him  from  a  distance,  so 
that  he  falls  to  the  ground,  without  being  able  to  see 
a  single  one  of  his  foes.  When  all  is  over,  the  bar- 
barians issue  forth  from  their  darkness,  and  cut  off" 
the  hero's  head,  in  order  to  carry  it  to  the  satrap 
in  token  of  the  accomplishment  of  their  orders.  His 
body  is  buried  by  the  faithful  Timandra.* 

The  death  of  Alcibiades  was  in  any  case  to  be  Terrorism 
regarded  as  an  important  gain  by  the  rulei-s  of  Athens,  %]^iy^ 
if  they  considered  what  complications  might  have 
resulted  from  his  negotiations  with  the  Oreat  King. 
Yet  the  difficulties  of  their  situation  could  not  be 
removed  by  means  of  isolated  acts  of  violence.  Its 
weakness  lay  particularly  in  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  a 
single  Tyrant,  but  a  board  of  Thirty,  which  held  sway. 
This  number  had  originally  been  intended  to  serve  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  the  evil  semblance  of  a  Tyran- 
nis  ;  it  was  a  kind  of  senate  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
state;  and  it  was  doubtless  not  accidental  that  the 
number  of  its  members  corresponded  to  that  of  the 
Council  of  the  Old  at  Sparta  (since  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Ephors  too,  vol.  iii.  p.  545,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognise  an  adherence  to  Spartan  political  institu- 
tions). No  permanent  union  could  prevail  among  so 
many  official  colleagues  of  equal  powers,  least  of  all  in 

*  As  to  Alcibiades'  percseption  of  the  plans  of  Cyrus :  Ephorus  op.  Diod. 
xi7.  10 ;  Nepos,  Ah.  10.  As  to  his  death  :  Plut.  Ale.  39.  Timandra  in 
Athen.  574  is  called  Theodote.  According  to  Ephorus,  Phamabazus  was 
anxious  that  the  news  should  not  be  carried  by  anyone  else  from  Cyrus  to 
the  court ;  but  this  fails  to  account  for  the  deed  of  blood.  This  makes  it 
probable  that  Cyrus  co-operated;  who  had  the  most  cause  for  fearing 
Alcibiades.    Cf.  Grote,  Tot  viiL  p.  427. 
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CHAP.  I.  the  case  of  a  government  which  ruled  without  laws 
and  conducted  aflFairs  after  an  arbitrary  fashion,  devoid 
of  any  fixed  standard  or  limit.  It  was  inevitable  that 
discord  should  arise  among  the  colleagues  as  to  the 
measures  to  be  taken,  and  that  party  divisions  should 
form  themselves  within  the  government. 

Moreover,  among  the  citizens  also,  after  they  had 
recovered  from  their  first  terror,  movements  of  incal- 
culable significance  became  perceptible.  Men  began 
to  see  clearly  as  to  the  situation  of  the  state,  and  the 
question  suggested  itself  with  increasing  distinctness : 
**  What  is  to  be  the  end  of  all  this  ? "  For  so  long  as 
only  those  who  had  given  open  cause  of  offence  were 
touched,  all  whose  consciences  were  easy  remained 
tranquil.  But  now  things  had  changed.  Batrachus 
and  iEschylides  were  always  at  hand,  to  prefer  accusa- 
tions on  the  expression  or  hint  of  a  wish  on  the  part 
of  any  one  of  the  Thirty;  and  the  accused  were 
judged  by  their  enemies.  All  security  of  life  and 
property  was  now  at  an  end,  and  any  honest  citizen 
might  suddenly  become  the  victim  of  an  insidious 
informer.  There  was  no  longer  any  question  of  the 
party-standpoint ;  the  victims  of  the  Tyrants  were 
found  to  include  men  belonging  to  the  noblest  houses 
of  the  city,  and  averse,  both  by  family  tradition  and 
by  personal  conviction,  from  the  excesses  of  the 
democracy.  Thus  the  worthy  Niceratus,  the  son  of 
the  general  Nicias,  fell ;  Eucrates,  the  brother  of  the 
general,  who  had  refused  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  Thirty,  having  already  at  an  earlier  date 
been  removed.  Leon  of  Salamis,  and  Lycurgus,  the 
grandfather  of  the  orator  Lycurgus,  were  likewise  after 
a  short  mock  trial  delivered  up  to  the  Eleven.  The 
citizens  were  dragged  away  from  the  market-place  and 
from  the  temples ;  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  men 
were  hindered  from  giving  them  the  rites  of  burial ;  to 
display  sympathy  was  accounted  criminal.  In  most 
cases  of  sentence  a  variety  of  motives  co-operated — 
the  desire  of  removing  dangerous  individuals,  and  that 
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of  satisfying  personal  appetites  of  vengeance  and  at   chap.i. 
the  same  time  of  obtaining  money  by  the  confiscation 
of  property. 

The  last-named  motive,  which  had  already  dictated  perseeuHm 
the  proceedings  against  the  heirs  of  Nicias,  came  more  ^J^ 
and  more  into  the  foreground ;  and,  from  this  point  of 
view,  the  persecution  was  extended  to  the  numerous 
class  of  Attic  resident  aliens,  or  Metceci,  who  lived 
under  the  protection  of  the  state.  Their  possessions  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  money  and  moveable  property,  which 
being  hard  to  survey  and  apt  to  be  over-estimated, 
accordingly  all  the  more  tempted  the  greed  of  the 
Tyrants.  In  this  case,  as  that  of  non -citizens,  they 
thought  to  stand  in  proportionately  small  need  of 
hesitation;  indeed,  there  was  a  certain  specious  pre- 
tence in  their  favour,  when  they  represented  this  class 
in  general  as  hankering  after  innovations  and  unworthy 
of  trust.  Hence  two  of  the  Thirty,  Pison  and  Theo- 
gnis,  made  a  special  motion  with  reference  to  the 
resident  aliens ;  the  several  members  of  the  council 
were  called  upon  to  mention  individual  members  of 
this  class  suspected  by  them ;  and  in  order  that  the 
real  motive  of  this  persecution  might  not  too  palpably 
display  itself,  the  subterfuge  was  adopted  of  including 
among  the  first  ten  selected  as  victims  two  persons 
without  means.* 

No  wonder,  then,  that  in  view  of  this  progress  of  ReacHmi 
aflFairs  even  certain  of  the  Thirty  began  to  hesitate,  5^^^ 
and  that  the  opinion  gained  ground  that  it  was 
assuredly  impossible  to  proceed  blindly  in  the  path 
hitherto  pursued,  and  that  the  security  of  the  govern- 
ment itself  demanded  a  consideration  of  means,  whereby 
a  support  might  be  gained  among  the  citizens,  and  a 

*  As  to  Eucrates  and  Niceiatus :  Lys.  xviii.  4,  6.  As  to  Leon  :  Andoc. 
Myst.  94 ;  Scheibe,  83.  As  to  Lycurgus :  Vit.  X,  Orat.  841  ;  Clinton, 
Fad,  Hell.,  ad  ann,  337  (not  the  father  Ljrcophron,  according  to  Scheibe, 
101).  As  to  Pison  and  Theognis:  Lys.  iii.  6  ;  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3,  21.  The 
oppression  of  the  mercantile  class  accorded  with  the  political  principles  of 
tne  ol^archs,  who  wished  to  divert  the  state  from  its  commercial  tendency. 
Cf.  '*  Aenophon,"  ds  rep,  Ath. 
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CHAP.  I.   polity  established  containing  something  like  a  warrant 

"^j^       of  pennanence.     This  tendency  found  its  representa- 

fMne$.       tive  in  Theramenes.     Involuntarily  he  again  fell  into 

the  same  direction  which  he  had  pursued  under  the 

government  of  the  Four  Hundred  (vol.  iiL  p.  458). 

His  whole  conduct  at  the  time  when  the  city  was 
befallen  by  its  great  calamity,  forbids  our  assuming  it 
to  have  been  a  moral  sense  of  shame  which  restrained 
him  from  participating  in  the  progress  of  arbitrary  vio- 
lence.   On  the  contrary,  as  Critias  afterwards  told  him 
to  his  face,  he  had  at  first  been  among  the  most  zealous, 
and  had  incited  his  colleagues  to  a  sanguinary  perse- 
cution of  the   opposite   party.     But  when  he  found 
himself   outvied   by  others  in  this  course  of  action, 
and   felt  his  vanity  offended  by  the  predominating 
ittflucnce  of  Critias,  who  became  de  facto  the  head 
of  the  government,  Theramenes  hoped  by  opportunely 
adopting  a  more  moderate  policy  to  provide  best  for 
himself  individually.     For  he  was  too  sagacious  not 
to   perceive   the  necessary   consequences    of    such  a 
system  of  terror ;   he  was  therefore  anxious  in  time 
to  quit  the  ship  whose  sinking  he  foresaw.     In  this 
way  he  might  also  hope  to  rise  to  the  position  of  a 
party-leader  by  the  side  of  Critias,  and,  after  the 
latter  should  have  been  brought  to  a  fall  by  his  abuse 
of  his  power,  to  gain  by  his  own  sagacious  pliability 
an  authority  corresponding  to  his  ambition.     More- 
over, a  certain  aversion  from  everything  unmeasured 
and  wild  had  survived  in  him  as  a  remnant  of  his 
l^etter  self  (vol.  iii.  p.  458),  and  this  may  now  have 
co-operated  as  a  motive.     And,  since  he  had  already 
once  before  carried  a  clever  change  of  characters  to  a 
prosperous  issue,  so  at  the  present  time,  while  the  rest 
without  any  will  of  their  owa  followed  the  bidding  of 
Critias,  he  with  growing  boldness  put  forth  a  voice  of 
warning  and  of  free  contradiction. 

He  had  begim  by  disapproving  of  individual  mea- 
sures, e.g,  of  the  occupation  of  the  citadel  by  LacedaB- 
monian  troops,  and  of  the  execution  of  blameless  men, 
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such  as  Leon  and  Niceratus.  Then,  without  allowing  chap.  i. 
himself  to  be  diverted  by  the  bait  of  a  rich  share  of 
profits,  he  decisively  opposed  himself  to  the  entire  pro- 
cedure of  the  government.  He  declared  it  folly  to 
exercise  a  despotic  sway,  and  yet  remain  in  a  minority  ; 
to  drive  brave  men  into  exile,  and  thus  create  a  hostile 
power  abroad ;  to  put  individuals  to  death,  and  thus 
provoke  the  enmity  of  whole  classes  of  the  population, 
whose  power  was,  in  reality,  increasing  at  the  very 
time  when  it  was  attempted  to  impair  it.  He  averred 
that  regard  should  be  paid  to  public  opinion,  and  a 
support  sought  for  in  the  civic  community.  He  there- 
fore demanded  that  full  civic  rights  should  be  restored 
to  the  kernel  of  the  population — in  other  words,  to  those 
who  were  able  to  furnish  arms  for  themselves.  Critias, 
on  the  other  hand,  held  that  any  modification  of  the  ' 
existing  system  was  a  sign  of  weakness,  and  dangerous ; 
he  bade  his  associates  beware  of  surrendering  them- 
selves to  simple-minded  illusions ;  for  the  state  must, 
once  for  all,  be  thoroughly  purified  from  all  corrupt 
elements,  for  which  purpose  the  present  was  the  right 
moment,  such  as  would  never  hereafter  return.  The 
Thirty  ought,  therefore,  to  hold  firmly  together,  and  act 
in  unison,  like  a  single  Tyrant  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  insidious  foes. 

Meanwhile,  the  tension  increased ;  the  two  rivals 
mutually  forced  one  another  in  opposite  directions ; 
and,  at  last,  Critias  perceived  the  necessity  of  appa- 
rently giving  way,  in  order  that  Theramenes  might  not 
become  the  head  of  a  counter-party. 

It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  summon  a  civic  The  Three 
body,  in  order,  according  to  the  view  of  Theramenes,  ^**^'^**^- 
to  rest  the  oligarchic  government  on  a  broader  bottom. 
A  list  was  drawn  up  of  citizens  upon  whom  dependence 
could  be  placed ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  Knights 
(who  were  regarded  as  a  separate  class),  3,000  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  normal  number  —  which  again 
may  have  intentionally  corresponded  to  the  tripartite 
mode  of  division  peculiar  to  the  Dorians.     Theramenes 
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CHAP.  I.  protested  against  this  proposal.  He  urged  that  the 
number  was  too  small ;  for  it  excluded  many  to  whom 
the  testimony  of  their  being  efficient  citizens  could  not 
be  denied.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  too  large,  inas- 
much as  it  afforded  no  guarantee  of  those  included  in 
it  being  trustworthy  adherents  of  the  oligarchy.  Mea- 
sures of  this  kind,  he  said,  could  not  possibly  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  an  enduring  polity. 
TkepeopU  Hcrcupon  Critias  and  his  associates  found  themselves 
***'™*^  forced  to  pursue  their  own  course,  and  to  proceed  with 
measures  of  a  thorough  character.  One  day,  they 
caused  all  the  citizens  to  be  assembled  for  a  general 
muster.  The  Three  Thousand  met  in  the  market- 
place ;  the  rest,  in  smaller  bodies,  in  different  localities 
of  the  city.  These  places  of  meeting  were  surrounded 
by  troops ;  and  the  citizens,  taken  unawares,  were 
obliged  to  deliver  up  their  arms  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
mercenaries,  who  carried  them  away  to  the  citadel. 
Thus,  after  the  precedent  of  earlier  arbitrary  gov^ern- 
ments  (vol.  i.  p.  355),  the  people  had  been  successfully 
disarmed ;  upon  the  Three  Thousand,  who  were  left  in 
possession  of  their  arms,  as  secure  a  reliance  was  placed 
as  upon  any  ordinary  band  of  partisans.  To  the  Three 
Thousand,  therefore,  were  granted  certain  civic  rights ; 
and,  in  particular,  the  privilege  was  secured  to  them 
that  no  member  of  their  body  should  be  punished 
without  a  judicial  procedure.  This  arrangement  was, 
in  truth,  not  so  much  a  protection  for  the  Three 
Thousand,  as  a  weapon  of  offence  against  the  rest  of 
the  citizens.  For  the  abolition  of  the  most  absolutely 
inalienable  rights  of  Athenian  freedom  was  explicitly 
declared,  when  only  a  fixed  number  of  citizens  was 
specially  excepted  from  the  general  forfeiture  of  these 
rights.  And  now  further  steps  continued  to  be  taken 
with  increasing  fearlessness.  To  be  involved  in  a  penal 
prosecution,  it  sufficed  to  be  personally  on  unfriendly 
terms  with  one  of  those  in  power,  or  even  to  be  in 
possession  of  a  tempting  amount  of  property ;  and  the 
more  frequently  the  thirst  after  vengeance  and  booty 


mencs. 
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was  gratified,  the  more  ardent  it  became.  Houses  and  chap.  i. 
workshops  were  searched,  money-chests  broken  open, 
consecrated  gifts  and  deposits  attacked.  Several  mem- 
bers of  the  government  selected  their  victims  according 
to  a  mutual  agreement ;  they  hereby  attained  to  a  more 
intimate  connexion  amongst  themselves,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  marked  themselves  off  from  those  whose 
sentiments  were  more  conciliatory.  Thus  a  division 
formed  itself  between  Ultras  and  Moderates,  which, 
from  day  to  day,  became  more  manifest.  Theramenes, 
who  recklessly  attacked  the  bloody  sway  of  the  so- 
called  "  best  citizens,"  became  intolerable,  and  his 
overthrow  a  necessity. 

Accordingly,  Critias,  after  secretly  arming  a  band  of  Crituu  r. 
his  most  faithful  followers,  summoned  the  council,  and  ^'**^"" 
there  preferred  against  Thenamenes  a  charge  on  life  and 
death.  This  indictment  of  Theramenes  was,  at  the 
same  time,  a  justification  of  the  policy  of  Critias  him- 
self. *'  In  political  revolutions,"  he  said,  **  it  is  abso- 
lutely unavoidable  that  blood  should  flow  ;  this  ever}'' 
one  must  perceive,  who  feels  it  his  mission  to  perform 
such  tasks ;  and  he  should,  therefore,  have  manliness 
enough  to  command  his  personal  feelings.  Athens  is 
the  focus  of  democracy,  against  which  we  struggle  as 
against  the  root  of  all  social  evils.  Athens  is,  unfor- 
tunately for  herself,  a  populous  city,  which  has  been 
trained  in  all  the  follies  of  popular  liberty.  After  much 
labour,  we  have  destroyed  the  popular  government,  and 
founded  an  oligarchy,  which  is  alone  capable  of  main- 
taining a  lasting  concord  between  Athens  and  Sparta. 
We  must,  therefore,  stand  firm,  and  not  allow  any 
opposition  in  the  state,  and  least  of  all  in  our  own 
body.  Now  Theramenes  never  ceases  to  vituperate  us, 
and  find  fault  with  us  ;  he  is  our  foe ;  and,  inasmuch 
as  at  'first  he  went  hand  in  hand  with  us,  nay,  was 
more  than  any  other  man  instrumental  in  bringing 
about  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  yet  now  deserts 
us,  with  the  intent,  in  view  of  the  undeniable  dangers 
of  our  position,  of  keeping  a  retreat  open  for  himself : 
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CHAP.  I.  he  is  not  merely  our  opponent,  but  also  a  traitor, 
and  the  most  dangerous  traitor  of  whom  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  conceive.  True,  his  conduct  cannot 
surprise  us,  for  it  accords  with  his  character ;  he  is,  as 
his  well-known  nickname  testifies,  an  untrustworthy 
turncoat.  As  member  of  the  Four  Hundred,  as  accuser 
of  the  naval  commanders,  he  betrayed  his  own  friends, 
and  brought  upon  them  their  doom.  Are  we,  then, 
now  to  wait  until  he  succeeds  in  repeating  this  course 
of  conduct?  Assuredly,  all  of  us  who  are  here  as- 
sembled honour  the  city  of  Sparta,  as  a  seat  of  wise 
political  institutions.  Is  it  your  belief  that  the  Spartans 
would  tolerate  such  a  case  as  that  one  of  the  Ephors 
should  unceasingly  slander  the  constitution,  and  coun- 
teract the  authorities  ?  Consider,  then,  whether  ye 
will  uphold  this  self-seeking  traitor,  and  allow  him  to 
gain  authority  over  you,  or  whether,  with  him,  the 
hope  of  success  shall,  once  for  all,  be  cut  off"  from  all 
whose  desires  are  like  unto  his  ?  *'  * 

^y^^  Thcramenes  defended  himself  with  unshaken  courage. 

menes  v.     He  represented  his  indictment  of  the  Arginusae  generals 

CrUms.  •  jj  ^^^  light  of  an  act  of  self-defence ;  and,  in  order 
to  retort  upon  the  personal  charges  of  his  adversary, 
referred  to  the  earlier  career  of  Critias,  which,  he 
suggested,  was  assuredly  equally  little  likely  to  con- 
ciliate confidence  ;  and,  in  particular,  to  his  guidance 
of  the  peasant-revolts  in  Thessaly  (vol.  iii.  p.  543). 
Doubtless,  he  continued,  the  man  who  undermined 
the  existing  constitution  was  deserving  of  death ; 
but,  let  him  ask  every  impartial  judge  upon  whom 
this  blame  should  fall  ?  Whether  upon  him  who 
had  loyally  adhered  to  his  colleagues,  who  had  merely 
raised  his  warning  voice  against  their  excesses,  and 
urged  a  secure  establishment  of  the  government;  or 
upon  him  who  made  it  his  task  to  incite  the  rest  to 

*  The  Three  Thousand  were  a  new  edition  of  the  committee  of  the 
citizens.  Theramenes  "  KSdopvos,"  Hclhn.  ii.  3,  35.  Schol.  Aristoph. 
Han.  47  ;  the  shoe  fitting  eitlier  foot  symbolises  a/i^orfpto-fiof  in  polities. 
Poll.  vii.  90,  91  ;  Rhein.  Mm.  xx.  390. 
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leedfi  of  more  and  more  reckless  violence,  and  to  cast  chap.  i. 
leeper  and  deeper  odium  upon  the  government,  while 
welling  the  multitude  of  its  foes  ?     Thus,  Theramenes 
attempted  to  turn  the  charges  inculpating  himself 
igainst  their  author.     "Already,"  he   proceeded,  "a 
)and  of  fugitive  citizens  has  established  itself  at  Phyle, 
n  order  to  attract  increasing  accessions  of  malcontents, 
Nothing  can  be  more  warmly  desired  by  these  in  their 
)wn  interest,  than  that  the  state  of  things  in  Athens 
ihould  become  more  and  more  unendurable ;  accord- 
ugly,  he  who  contributes  most  to  this  result  is  their 
3est  ally.     Even  as  I   opposed  the  Four  Hundred, 
kvhen  they  built  the  fortress  in  the  Piraeeus,  in  order 
:o  deliver  it  up  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  so  I  am  now, 
IS  heretofore,  the  enemy  of  all  those  who  wish  to 
mnihilate  the  political  existence  of  Athens.     So  much 
iven    the    Spartans   had  no    intention    of   effecting, 
ilthough  the  fate  of  the  city  lay  in  their  hands.     I 
im  charged  with  being  friendly  to  both  parties ;  but 
wrhat  is  to  be  said  of  him  who  is  the  foe  of  both,  and 
who,  after  the  overthrow  of  popular  government,  is 
busily  imdermining  the  rule  of  those  who  regard  them- 
selves as  the  best  of  the  citizens  ?     My  view  of  the 
state  has  ever  been  consistently  the  same.     I  am  the 
declared  enemy  of  every  democracy  which  places  the 
decisive  authority  in  the  hands  of  such  citizens  as 
those  who,  for  the  sake  of  turning  a  drachm,  force 
themselves  into  the  public  service,  and  who  will  not 
rest  content  imtil   they  have    given    to   the   slaves 
equality  of  rights  with  the  citizens.     But  I  am  no  less 
decidedly  the  enemy  of  those  who,  in  their  savage 
partisan  fury,  are  not  satisfied  until  they  have  sub- 
jected the  state  to  the  despotic  sway  of  a  handful  of 
men." 

So  powerful  was  the  impression  made  by  this  speech, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  lowering  glances  of  Critias,  a 
loud  assent  involuntarily  ensued  from  the  benches  of 
the  councilmen.  Some  had  already,  for  a  considerable 
period,  favoured  the  view  of  Theramenes,  among  them 
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CHAP.  1.  especially  Eratosthenes  and  Phidon ;  indeed,  a  third 
of  the  body  had  been  named  by  Theramenes  himself. 
Many  a  one  was  becoming  more  and  more  clearly  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that,  in  his  own  interest,  nothing 
could  be  more  desirable  than  that  greater  moderation 
and  caution  should  bo  resorted  to,  before  it  was  too 
late.  Critias  perceived  that  nothing  was  to  be  effected 
by  means  of  further  speeches ;  a  vote,  regularly  taken, 
would  have  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  Theramenes 
and  in  the  victory  of  the  Moderates.  He,  therefore,  as 
he  had  long  ago  resolved,  resorted  to  measures  of  force 
even  against  his  own  colleagues.  After  exchanging  a 
few  words,  in  a  low  tone,  with  his  friends,  he  caused 
the  armed  men  to  approach  the  bar  of  the  place  of 
assembly,  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  conscientious 
ruler  of  the  state  not  to  permit  those  who  shared  his 
sentiments  to  be  seduced  by  specious  orations,  and 
avowed  the  determination  of  himself  and  his  friends 
not  to  become  guilty  of  any  craven  concessions.  The 
new  laws,  he  said,  ordained  that  no  member  of  the 
Three  Thousand  should  be  sentenced  without  the  assent 
of  the  council ;  but  Theramenes,  as  a  traitor  and 
enemy  of  the  constitution,  had  forfeited  his  member- 
ship of  this  body ;  he  therefore  hereby  struck  his  name 
off  the  list  of  citizens  enjoying  full  civic  rights,  and 
sentenced  him  to  death. 

Exxeutum  Thcramencs  sprang  to  the  altar,  before  the  advancing 
%J^^^  catchpolls  could  seize  his  person.  He  implored  the 
council  not  to  suffer  such  an  act  of  arbitrary  violence. 
The  name  of  any  other  man  might  as  easily  as  his  own 
be  expunged  from  the  list  of  the  citizens  by  Critias ; 
no  member  of  the  council,  or  of  the  Thirty,  <ajuld  feel 
secure  of  his  life.  True,  even  the  altar  would  be  no 
protection  to  himself ;  but  at  least  all  should  clearly 
perceive  that  to  men  such  as  Critias  neither  divine  nor 
human  ordinances  were  sacred.  He  was  dragged  away 
by  the  Eleven,  out  of  the  council-house,  straight  across 
the  market-place,  where  a  few  friends  -were  about  to 
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make  a  last  attempt  to  save  him.  But  Theramenes  chap.  i. 
himself  prevented  them,  and  took  the  hemlock-cup 
into  his  hands  with  an  equanimity  which  in  the  last 
hours  of  his  life  gained  for  this  man,  devoid  as  he  was 
of  any  true  strength  of  character,  the  glory  of  a  hero. 
He  pledged  "  the  dear  Critias  "  in  his  death-draught, 
thereby  prophesying  him  a  speedy  sequence.**^ 

The  death  of  Theramenes  exercised  a  very  definite  Efe^u  of 
influence  upon  the  attitude  of  the  Thirty.  An  opposi-  ^^^^^^^ 
tion  had  been  removed  which  hampered  and  crippled  the 
government ;  the  formation  of  a  Moderate  party  within 
the  governing  body  and  the  council  had  l)cen  frustrated; 
in  order  to  rid  itself  of  Theramenes,  the  victorious 
party  had  been  oUiged  to  violate  its  own  laws,  and  to 
deprive  an  associate  in  the  government  of  the  narrow 
measure  of  security  which  they  afforded.  Henceforth 
it  became  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  self-preservation 
to  apply  all  the  means  of  a  relentless  terrorism.  The 
act  of  violence  which  had  been  committed,  and  which 
no  sophistry  T^as  capable  of  glossing  over,  blunted  the 
consciences  of  the  l.'yrants,  and  impelled  them  onwards 
in  their  career  with  a  daemonic  force. 

They  proceeded   to  more  comprehensive  mdasures  Further 
than  they  had  hitherto  put  in  force,  particularly  with  ^'^^ 

.*'.  ...•'■.  ^  *'        ,        tn  civic 

the  intention  of  diminishing  the  masses  of  the  city  affairs. 
populace,  which  had  always  seemed  to  the  adherents  of 
aristocratic  principles  the  root  of  all  evil.  In  order 
therefore  to  carry  out  a  radical  cure,  the  new  list  of 
citizens  was  made  use  of.  All  those  whose  names  were 
absent  from  it,  were  deprived  not  only  of  the  full  civic 
franchise,  but  also  of  the  right  of  dwelling  in  Athens. 
Thus,  after  a  fashion  far  ruder  than  that,  e,g.  adopted 
by  Periander,  who  desired  to  force  his  urban  subjects 
to  resume  a  peasant  life  (vol.  i.  p.  280),  the  majority 
of  the  Athenians  were  expelled  from  their  paternal 

♦  For  the  defence  of  Theramenes :  HeJlen.  ii.  3,  35.  Xenophon  is 
iaToarable  to  him ;  Lysias,  xii.  77,  supplements  Xenophon's  account. 
Scheibe,  93.  The  Liberals  positively  refused  to  acknowledge  Theramenes 
as  a  martyr  of  their  cause. 

VOL.  rv.  D 
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CHAP.  I.  abodes,  and  until  further  orders  prohibited  from  enter- 
ing  the  city,  or  visiting  the  market-place  and  temples. 
The  tranquillity  of  a  desert  was  to  prevail  in  Athens ; 
and  any  conspiracy,  nay  any  common  discussion  con- 
cerning the  situation  of  affairs,  was  to  be  rendered 
impossible.  Nor  were  the  fugitives  permitted  to  rest 
quiet  in  the  country  districts.  In  many  cases  lands 
were  confiscated  and  given  over  to  members  of  the 
government,  out  of  whom  it  was  designed  to  create  a 
new  class  of  great  landed  proprietors.  For  it  was  con- 
trived to  give  a  specious  appearance  to  this  criminal 
system  of  robbery  by  representing  the  misfortune  of 
Athens  to  lie  in  the  excessive  subdivision  of  land.  The 
more  real  and  personal  property  the  Tyrants  accumu- 
lated in  their  hands,  the  more  enduring  the  founda- 
tions of  their  dominion  seemed  to  become.  Everything 
connected  with  the  splendour  of  the  democratic  era 
was  destroyed  according  to  a  fixed  plan.  The  grand 
public  works  of  the  city  which  ruled  the  sea,  especially 
the  ship-sheds,  were  pulled  down,  and  the  materials 
Tiw.  sold  to  the  government  treasury.     The,  place  of  the 

alsembb:  popular  assembly  was  transformed  ;  for  it  was  held 
undesirable  that  the  citizens  should  sit  as  heretofore 
on  the  rows  of  seats,  rising  like  the  tiers  of  a  theatre, 
of  the  Pnyx ;  indeed,  it  was  intended  not  to  have  any 
civic  assembly  which  remained  together  for  meetings 
of  considerable  duration  ;  the  ancient  Pnyx  was  there- 
fore closed,  by  the  tribune  of  the  orators  being  turned 
round,  so  that  henceforth  a  speaker  stood  with  his  face 
towards  the  citadel,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the  primi- 
tive times,  before  the  Pnyx  had  been  arranged  for  the 
meetings  of  a  consultative  civic  body.  Henceforth 
the  citizjens  had  to  listen  standing  to  the  edicts  of  the 
government  which  it  was  thought  fit  to  communicate  to 
them  from  the  orators'  tribune,  so  that  after  a  short  stay 
they  might  again  go  about  their  business.  This  change  of 
front  in  the  tribune  was  therefore  a  genuinely  aristo- 
cratic measure,  and  designed  to  put  an  end  by  a  single 
blow  to  the  turbulence  of  the  assemblies ;  nor  was  it 
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more  than  a  witty  gloss  upon  this  ordinance,  when  it   chap,  l 

was  suggested  that  its  intention  was  to  prevent  the 

orators  from  pointing  as  heretofore  towards  the  sea, 

and  thereby  hinting  at  the  lost  greatness  of  Athens. 

For  other  and  more  effective  provisions  had  been  made 

to  hinder  the  Athenians  from  taking  thought  any  longer 

of  sea  or  navy. 

Again,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  whole  per-  MdwiaiMn, 
varsity  of  the  people,  and  to  that  false  culture  on  the 
strength  of  which  any  and  every  man  thought  himself 
called  upon  to  contribute  his  opinion  on  public  affairs, 
rhetorical  instruction  was  placed  under  the  strict  control 
of  the  authorities.  Nothing  was  to  be  taught  except 
what  seemed  to  accord  with  the  principles  of  the 
despots ;  and  most  especially  the  lower  strata  of  the 
population  were  to  be  left  untouched  by  any  superior 
culture;  and  the  power  inseparable  from  this  was  to 
remain  a  privilege  of  the  higher  classes.* 

Thus  the  heads  of  the  Thirty  desired  to  transform  FaUe 
the  whole  of  Athens.  In  their  fanaticism  they  thought  ^^?X 
to  be  working  for  a  distant  future,  while  the  ground 
on  which  they  had  erected  their  artificial  edifice  was 
already  beginning  to  quake  beneath  their  feet.  For,  in 
the  first  place,  the  germ  of  opposition  had  not  been 
destroyed  in  the  heart  of  the  government  itself;  but 
continued  to  reappear,  since  Critias  and  Charides  with 
increasing  audacity  demeaned  themselves  as  the  real 
masters,  and  since  it  was  manifest  that  the  unmeasured 
ambition  of  the  former  pursued  in  addition  very  special 
objects  of  its  own.  Moreover,  the  Thirty  seemed  to 
give  themselves  up  to  the  fixed  illusion,  that  it  was 
only  in  the  market-place  of  Athens  that  dangerous 
movements  could  originate.  As  to  the  city  populace 
outside  the  walls,  they  relied  upon  the  uncontroverted 
authority  of  Sparta,  and  in  the  worst  event  upon 
the  foreign  troops  in  their  pay,  to  such  a  degree 
that  they,  in  a  feeling  of  absolute  security,  occupied 

♦  As  to  the  changes  in  the  Pnyx,  cf.  the  author's  Att.  Stndieny  L  56. 
As  to  the  {MTohibition  of  free  instruction,  Xen.  Meni.  i.  2,  31. 

I)   2 
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CHAP.  I.   themselves  solely  with  internal  affairs.     It  never  even 

occurred  to  them  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  fugi- 
tives, or  to  garrison  the  frontier  fortresses  which  these 
fugitives  might  use  as  bases  of  military  operations. 

Th^  exiles  Thus  it  Came  to  pass  that  it  was  not  in  the  depopu- 
lated city,  lying  under  the  ban  of  the  Tyrannical 
government,  but  outside  Athens,  that  a  revolution  in 
the  state  of  affairs  prepared  itself  For,  inasmuch  as 
the  news  of  the  rule  of  the  Thirty  had  provoked  a  deep 
indignation  throughout  Greece,  Athens,  only  a  short 
time  before  universally  hated,  now  became  an  object 
of  universal  sympathy.  Sparta  had  indeed  issued 
strict  orders  that  the  exiles  should  be  nowhere 
received;  her  heralds  impressed  upon  all  Greek  cities 
their  duty  of  obeying  this  ordinance  and  deliver- 
ing up  those  whom  they  had  admitted  ;  and  the 
recalcitrants  were  threatened  with  a  pecuniary  fine  of 
five  talents. 

But  this  was  a  matter  wherein,  according  to  a  noble 
Greek  usage,  the  city  communities  were  least  «f  all^ 
ready  to  permit  their  autonomy  to  be  restricted ;  and, 
moreover,  it  was  probably  known  that  these  threatening 
orders  were  not  meant  very  seriously.  Although 
therefore  several  of  the  lesser  states  submitted  to  the 
odious  demand,  in  others  the  bands  of  fugitives,  seek- 
ing shelter  in  their  helplessness,  were  not  only  hospit- 
al jly  received  by  individual  citizens,  as  e.g.  in  Chalcis, 
Megara,  and  Elis,  but  also  actually  placed  under  the 

aiAryos  public  protection.  This  was  done  at  Argos  and 
at  Thebes.  The  Argives  w^erc  generous  and  spirited 
enough  to  bid  the  Spartan  heralds  depart  firom  the 
city  before  sunset,  unless  they  wished  to  be  regarded 
as  enemies  ;  and  Thebes  pronounced  a  penalty  upon 
those  citizens  who  allowed  fugitives  to  be  borne  away 
without  affording  them  succour. 

and  Thebes.  Thcbcs  became  the  most  important  gathering  place, 
because  here  those  Athenians  assembled  who  from  the 
first  kept  an  armed  return  in  view,  and  who  here 
found  a  centre  in  proved  generals  and  champions  of 
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popular  rights.  Among  these  Thrasybulus,  Anytus,  and  chap.  i. 
Archinus  were  prominent  Anytus,  the  son  of  Anthe- 
mion,  was  the  proprietor  of  a  tanyard,  like  Cleon,  and 
like  him  a  plainspoken  man  of  the  people,  with  a  rough 
exterior,  and  rather  proud  of  having  remained  a 
stranger  to  all  modern  refinement  and  aristocratic  cul- 
ture. He  had  already  filled'  a  series  of  important 
oflBces,  and  had  recently  been  involved  in  a  judicial 
prosecution,  because  his  negligence  was  said  to  have 
caused  the  loss  of  Pylus  to  Sparta  (01.  xcii.  4  ;  B.C. 
409).  But  he  had  been  acquitted — as  his  enemies  said, 
with  the  aid  of  bribery,  for  he  was  a  rich  man.  The 
united  fugitives  had  agreed  to  acknowledge  Thrasybulus 
and  Anytus  as  their  leaders ;  and  Thrasybulus  found 
himself  for  the  second  time  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
men,  who,  though   far   away   from  Athens,  regarded  , 

themselves  as  the  true  x4thens,  as  the  core  of  her  free 
citizens  (voL  iii.  p.  442).  On  the  former  occasion  he 
had  been  surrounded  by  the  fleet ;  now  he  had  around 
him  nothing  but  a  small  baud  of  fugitive  citizens  in  a 
foreign  land.  Archinus,  who  had  likewise  seen  service 
as  a  general,  stood  as  a  zealous  associate  by  Thrasybulus' 
side,  and  was  prepared  to  devise  and  execute  in  con- 
junction with  him  the  plans  intended  to  lead  to  the 
liberation  of  their  native  city.* 

The  Thirty  had  in  the  interest  of  Sparta  not  only  Tk4if(rrt 
deprived  Athens  of  its  strong  walls,  but  also  pulled  ^^  ^^^^^' 
down  or  dismantled  the  frontier  fortresses.  The  whole 
district  of  Attica  was  to  be  a  defenceless  country, 
which  was  precisely  what  the  Spartans  had  demanded 
after  the  Persian  wars.  Yet  after  all,  the  Thirty  had 
in  these  proceedings  failed  to  do  their  work  thoroughly ; 

*  Ol  ir€pl  XapiKk€aj  the  Ultras  and  leaders  of  the  Thirty,  like  the 
associates  of  Phiynichus  among  the  Four  Hundred  (Arist.  Pol.  205,  2). 
As  to  foreign  participation:  Plut.  Lys,  27 ;  Diod.  xiv.  6  ;  Demosth.  xv.  22. 
Anytus  {irko^aios  €k  o-jcvrodci/rtic^ff,  Schol.  Plat.  Apol.  18)  detained  by  a 
storm  with  hid  squadron  at  Malea,  and  indicted  after  the  loss  of  Pylus 
(Diod.  xiiL  64),  offers  the  first  instance  of  the  corruption  of  the  judicial 
tribunal  (icoredfifc  ro  dfica^ccv,  Aristot.  ap.  Harp,  dc/cd^ov).  Archinus, 
perhaps  a  son  of  Myronides  (voL  u.  p.  392),  fiera  yt  tovs  Oto^s  alriwraTot 
rrjs  KaB6dov  r^  diffi^,  Dem.  xxiv.  135  ;  Sievers,  p.  107. 
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€HAP.i.   and  thus  the  exiles  succeeded  in  discovering  in  the 

frontier  range  between  Attica  and  Boeotia,  on  Mount 

Parnes,  a  spot  whence  they  might  commence  opera- 
tions imder  specially  favourable  circumstances.  On 
the  strait  footpath  from  Athens  to  Thebes,  beneath 
vertical  walls  of  rock,  which  are  visible  from  Athens, 
lay  the  fort  of  Phyle,  h  small  castle  with  a  circum- 
ference of  about  900  feet,  completely  shutting  off 
the  narrow  mountain-path,  and  from  its  elevation 
(2,000  feet  above  the  sea)  offeiing  an  open  view  over  the 
whole  plain  of  Athens  and  over  the  Saronic  gulf,  as 
far  as  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus.  The  castle-hill 
itself  has  a  precipitous  declivity,  and  is  only  on  the 
east  side  accessible  by  a  small  path  ;  further  down 
wooded  gorges  descend,  penneated  by  rivulets  which 
,  in  the  winter  render  the  locality  still  more  difficult  of 

access ;  while  at  the  base  of  the  mountain-range  is 
spread  out  the  broad  district  of  Acharnae,  whose 
peasants  were  the  most  vigorous  and  liberty-loving 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  The  fortress  was 
admirably  situated  for  obtaining  forage  from  Bceotia, 
and  men  from  the  surrounding  localities.* 
skvrmishss  In  the  winter  season  the  exiles,  seventy  in  number, 
nearPhyie.  crosscd  the  frontier  unobserved.  They  occupied  the 
(aa  408)!  cmpty  castlc,  the  walls  of  which  either  were  quite 
January,  intact,  or  might  be  easily  put  in  repair..  When  the 
news  reached  Athens,  this  expedition  of  adventurers 
was  at  first  deemed  utterly  unworthy  of  consideration ; 
but  when  it  was  announced  that  the  band  had  been 
increased,  a  vigorous  intervention  was  determined 
upon,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  nuisance.  The 
Three  Thousand,  accompanied  by  the  Knights,  marched 
upon  the  fortress,  which  was  about  eleven  miles 
distant  from  the  city.  A  few  eager  spirits  among  the 
youthful  chivalry  attempted  to  storm  the  walls ;  but 
this  attempt  having  ended  very  lamentably,  it  became 
necessary  to  resort  to  a  siege.     A  heavy  fall  of  snow, 

*  For  the  destniction  of  the  Attic  fortresses,  see  Lysias,  xii.  40.    But 
Phyle  had  remained  a  x^P^ov  lcrxyp6v,  Hell,  ii.  4,  2.    lEleusis  likewise. 
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which  rapidly  accumulates  in  those  gorges,  happened   chap.  i. 

to  take  place  in  the  ensuing  night.     The  besieging  

force  was  fain  to  look  out  for  protection  and  shelter, 
and  was  brought  into  so  much  confusion  by  the  stress 
of  weather,  that  in  the  end  a  retreat  took  place  which 
resembled  a  flight,  and  which  was  accompanied  by 
considerable  losses. 

Hereupon  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  mistake  the 
danger.  The  Thirty  foimd  themselves  of  a  sudden 
involved  in  a  serious  war ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  had 
no  prospect  of  taking  Phyle,  they  resolved  to  pitch  a 
camp  between  Phyle  and  Achamae,  in  order  to  observe 
the  enemy,  to  cut  off  his  supplies,  and  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  the  revolt.  But  in  this  too  they  utterly 
failed  ;  for  Thrasybulus,  the  numbers  of  whose  force 
had  increased  to  700,  made  a  night  sally,  and  towards 
daybreak  surprised  the  camp,  where  the  troops  lay 
asleep  and  the  grooms  were  still  occupied  with  rubbing 
down  the  horses.  One  hundred  and  twenty  heavy- 
armed  soldiers  were  slain ;  the  rest  made  their  way 
home  in  desperate  flight. 

This  rout  of  the  Knights  and  garrison  troops  created  euuMx 
80  strong  an  impression,  that  the  Thirty,  who  a  few  ^  ^ 
days  before  had  not  condescended  to  take  any  notice 
of  the  whole  coup  de  viain,  now,  their  sense  of  security 
having  been  thoroughly  shaken,  endeavoured  to  devise 
means  for  preserving  themselves.  They  submitted  to 
making  proposals  to  Thrasybulus ;  they  offered  him  a 
share  in  the  government,  and  the  right  of  return  to  a 
proportion  of  the  exiles.  But  such  proposals  as  these 
Thrasybulus,  who  had  returned  to  Phyle  laden  with 
rich  spoils  of  victory,  could  not  think  of  accepting ;  it 
was  impossible  that  he  should  demand  less  than  the 
complete  restoration  of  the  constitution  and  the  return 
of  the  confiscated  property.  Thus  nothing  remained 
for  the  Tyrants,  but  to  take  up  a  position  in  the  country 
as  well-secured  as  possible  against  any  attack.  For 
this  purpose  Athens  seemed  to  them  ill-adapted,  because 
there,  and  still  more  in  the  Pirseeus,  the  population 
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CHAP. !.  was  at  all  times  unsafe ;  they  therefore  sought  for  a 
fortified  phice  hard  by  the  sea,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  the  situation  of  Eleusis  appeared  pre-eminently 
advantageous.  Here  Lacedaemonian  troops  could  more 
easily  come  to  the  rescue  by  land  and  sea ;  and  here 
they  had  Salaniis  close  at  hand  as  a  last  resort  But, 
before  they  set  up  their  head-quarters  at  Eleusis,  they 
resolved  thoroughly  to  clear  the  ground  and  purify  the 
jKipulation ;  a  resolution  which  was  actually  carried 
out  with  a  display  of  violence,  proving  that  Critias 
adhered  with  fanatical  obstinacy  to  his  bloody  course. 
The  Tyrants  summoned  all  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  to  a  muster  at  Eleusis,  in  order,  as  they  pre- 
tended, to  arrive  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
military  forces  of  the  city,  and  of  the  island  lying  in 
front  of  it;  and  on  the  appointed  day  came  across 
with  their  cavalry  from  Athens.  Hereupon,  all  who 
were  lial)le  to  military  service  had  successively  to  pre- 
sent themselves  on  the  mustcring-ground  at  Eleusis ; 
and  after  this  jjresentation  tliose  whom  the  police  agents 
had  designated  as  unsafe  (their  number  was  300),  were 
ordered  to  take  their  departure  singly  through  the  city- 
gate  leading  towards  the  harbour ;  but  no  sooner  had 
they  issued  foith  on  the  other  side,  than  they  were 
seized  by  the  cavalry  detachment  drawn  up  there,  laid 
in  bonds,  conducted  to  Athens,  and  delivered  up  to  the 
Eleven.  On  the  next  day  a  j  udicial  procedure  took  place 
in  the  Odeum  by  the  Ilissus,  to  which  the  Three  Thou- 
8{ind  were  summoned.  For  it  was  the  intention  of 
Critiiis  to  attach  the  Thi'ce  Thousand  more  closely  to 
himself,  by  making  them  participators  in  his  crimes ; 
and  he  demanded  of  them  outright  that  they  should 
share,  not  only  in  the  profits,  but  also  in  the  dangers 
of  the  oligarchy,  which  he  declared  to  have  been  estab- 
ILshed  for  their  benefit  as  well  as  for  that  of  the  Thirty. 
The  Three  Thousand  were  obliged  to  vote  openly  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lacedtomonian  troops ;  and  thus  the 
arrested  Eleusinians  and  Sahiniiniaus  were,  without 
any  judicial  trial,  on  the  bare  demand  of  Critias,  one 
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and  all  sentenced  to  death  as  public  criminals,  and   chap.  i. 
executed.* 

While  the  Tyrants  were  endeavouring  to  prop  their  Advance 
threatened  dominion  by  such  means  as  these,  their  ^^^ 
opponents,  encouraged  by  numerous  accessions,  were 
seen  boldly  advancing  out  of  their  mountain  recess 
and  proceeding  to  decisive  measures,  i.e.  to  an  attack 
upon  the  chief  places  of  the  district.  It  was  to  the  port- 
town  that  Thrasybulus  first  directed  his  attention.  It 
had  not  been  depopulated  like  the  upper  city ;  on  the 
contrary,  more  than  5,000  had  escaped  from  Athens  to 
the  Piraeeus.  Here,  in  consequence  of  the  officious  de- 
struction of  maritime  business,  the  discontent  had  risen 
to  its  greatest  height  ,*•  and  here  the  democrats  might 
expect  to  find  the  greatest  number  of  adherents.  The 
Thirty  had  very  ill  provided  for  their  own  interests  in 
the  Piraeeus ;  in  their  blind  zeal  they  had  pulled  down 
pjirt  of  the  walls  enciicling  it,  thinking  thereby  to 
annihilate  the  importance*  of  the  port-town ;  but  this 
very  work  of  destruction  had  opened  a  way  to  the 
liberating  forces,  and  had  made  it  possible  for  them, 
without  a  fight,  to  establish  a  firm  footing  in  the 
Piraeeus.  This  Thrasybulus  perceived,  and  five  days 
after  the  victory  near  Acharnoe  led  his  thousand  men 
along  the  valley  of  the  Cephissus  past  Athens,  and 
occupied  the  port-town.  His  numbers  were  insufficient 
for  holding  the  outer  line  of  walls  ;  accordingly,  when 
next  morning  the  entire  armed  force  of  the  Thirty 
marched  out,  he  withdrew  to  the  fortified  height  of 
Munychia,  where  he  was  able  to  take  up  a  very  advan- 
tageous position.  For  his  adversaries  who  followed 
his  march  were  prevented,  by  the  rows  of  houses  in  the 
street  ascending  from  the  market  of  Hippodamus  (vol. 

♦  As  to  the  purification  of  Eleusis,  see  HelL  ii.  4,  8  (and  Salamis,  Lys. 
xiL  52,  xiiL  44 ;  Diod.  xiv.  32).  Three  hundred  was  certainly  not  the 
total  number  of  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Either  a  separation 
took  place  in  the  market-place  of  the  suspected  from  the  non-suspected,  or 
the  latter  had  already  previously  been  taken  out.  The  former  is  also 
assumed  by  Scheibe,  who,  however  (p.  Ill),  speaks  of  a  muster  of  the 
cavalry.  According  to  Grote,  voL  viii.  p.  364,  all  the  citizens  were  dragged 
away  into  prison. 
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ii.  p.  561),  from  developing  their  full  front ;  they  had  to 
fight  as  if  they  were  standing  in  a  narrow  pass ;  and  the 
great  depth  of  their  column  afforded  this  advantage  to 
Thrasybulus,  that  the  light-armed  troops  posted  in  the 
rear  of  his  hoplitos  could,  from  their  more  elevated 
position,  hurl  their  darts  and  stones  with  double  effect 
into  the  long  and  dense  mass  of  the  foe,  while  the  rear 
divisions  of  the  advancing  troops  were  wholly  unable 
to  bring  their  missiles  into  play. 

Thus  his  forces,  drawn  up  ten  deep,  stood  awaiting 
the  enemy  as  he  ascended,  while  Thrasybulus,  full  of 
confidence,  encouraged  them  to  the  decisive  struggle. 
He  pointed  out  to  them  the  advantages  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  reminded  them  of  the*justico  of  their  cause, 
and  of  the  aid  of  the  gods,  who  during  this  short 
campaign  had  already  so  manifestly  proved  themselves 
their  auxiliaries  and  allies.  Thereupon  ensued  a  solemn 
pause  ;  for  the  soothsayer  who  accompanied  the  band 
directed  that,  in  order  to  remain  guiltless  of  the  ap- 
proaching civil  conflict,  they  should  not  commence  the 
attack  until  one  of  their  number  had  been  wounded  or 
slain.  And  then  he  declared  that  he  believed  himself 
to  be  appointed  by  the  gods  as  the  first  victim,  and,  as 
if  carried  away  by  his  destiny,  stepped  into  the  front 
rank  and  fell.  Thereupon  the  fray  commenced  in  hot 
earnest  for  the  possession  of  the  soothsayer's  corpse. 
Both  sides  fought  with  resolute  bravery ;  for  both 
parties  felt  that  all  was  at  stake.  In  the  end  the 
troops  of  the  Tyi-ants,  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  of 
Critias,  were  forced  to  give  way,  and  were  driven 
down  the  precipitous  ground.  After  their  ranks  had 
been  dissolved,  they  were  pursued  down  into  the  plain. 
Critias  himself  fell  in  the  irwlee ;  seventy  citizens  lay 
slain  on  the  ground.  Their  arms  were  taken  from 
them ;  but  in  all  other  respects  the  dead  bodies  were 
given  up  intact  by  the  victors ;  for  Thrasybulus  had 
enjoined  upon  them  as  a  most  sacred  duty  to  spjxre 
what  could  be  spared,  and  to  avoid  all  superfluous 
bloodshed.     Indeed,  while  the  last  offices  were  being 
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performed  for  the  dead,  there  ensued  a  harmless  chap.  i. 
approximation  between  the  two  parties ;  and  this  state 
of  feeling  was  taken  advantage  of  by  Cleocritus,  who 
held  the  ofl&ce  of  herald  at  the  Mysteries,  and  belonged 
to  the  patriot  party,  and  who  now,  raising  his  power- 
ful voice,  exhorted  the  citizens  on  either  side  to  con- 
cord. He  reminded  them  how  all  who  had  on  this  Speech  of 
day  stood  opposed  to  one  another  as  enemies,  were  in  ^'<^«^^^ 
truth  mutuafly  connected  by  the  holiest  of  bonds.  It 
was  the  impious  Tyrants  who  were  alone  guilty  of 
the  whole  calamity — they  who  had  visited  their  native 
city  with  robbery  and  murder  ;  who  had,  within  eight 
months,  put  more  citizens  to  death  than  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  in  the  ten  troublous  years  of  the  Decelean 
war.  These  men,  therefore,  he  bade  the  citizens  re- 
nounce, and  the  sooner  the  better. 

This  speech  had  well-nigh  induced  the  civic  popu-  The  Te^i 
lace  to  declare  its  readiness  for  a  reconciliation,  when  ^/^  '^^' 
the  members  of  the  government  still  succeeded  in  (b'c.  403;. 
conducting  their  troops  in  time  back  into  the  city,     March. 
where   they   now   endeavoured   to   settle   themselves 
anew  as  best  they  might.     They  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  restore  the  previous  government.     They  had 
completely  lost  ground  in  Athens  ;  and  w^hile  a  desire 
for  the  constitution  increased,  the  party  of  the  Ultras 
was  without  a  head ;  those  who  still  remained  of  the 
Thirty  were  at  discord  amongst  themselves,  and  the 
Three  Thousand  likewise.    For  the  latter,  too,  included 
not  a  few  who  would  not  listen  to  any  suggestion  of 
giving  way  :  these  were  the  men  who  had  most  parti- 
cipated in  the  acts  of  violence  perpetrated,  and  whose 
evil  conscience  made  them  most  afraid  of  a  thorough 
revolution   in  the  state   of  aflFairs.      Finally  a  com- 
promise was  agreed  upon.     For,  while  the  number  of 
those  preponderated  who  desired  a  gradual  return  to  a 
constitutional  state  of  things,  on  the  other  hand  there 
was  still  sufficient  fear  of  Sparta  to  cause  an  imwilling- 
ness  against  casting  to  the  winds  the  institutions  intro- 
duced by  Lysander ;  and,  moreover,  the  existing  civic 
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CHAP.  I.  body  was  to  a  large  extent  composed  of  adversaries  of 
popular  government.  Therefore,  although  the  citizens 
decreed  the  dismissal  of  the  Thirty,  and  established  a 
new  Board  of  Ten,  who  were,  in  the  absence  of  a  con- 
stitution, to  govern  the  city  in  conjunction  with  the 
civic  body,  yet  a  mode  of  transition  was  adopted 
which  mitigat^Ml  the  change  ;  ie,  the  members  of  the 
new  government  were  selected  from  the  Thirty,  of 
whom  the  more  moderate,  such  as  Phidon  and  Eratos- 
thenes, had  remained  in  Athens,  from  the  oligarchic 
senate,  and  from  the  number  of  those  who  generally 
shared  their  political  views.  Of  the  Tliirty,  Phidon  was 
chosen,  who  was  known  to  have,  next  to  Theramenes, 
most  vigorously  opposed  Critias  and  t'harides.  Hip- 
pocles,  Epichares,  and  Rhinon  were  of  the  same  shade 
of  party.  These  men  were  the  moderate  oligarchs, 
who  had  l)een  driven  into  the  l)ackground  by  the 
death  of  Theramenes,  and  whom  it  was  now  intended 
to  place  at  the  helm  of  the  state.* 
staJeof  These  measures  only  increased  the  confusion   and 

i^trtics       haplessness  in  Attic  alFairs.      For  the  land  was  now 

at  AtJicns  a.  .  .  _,.  /•     i       mi  •  i 

andiniiie  Split  up  luto  three  piirtics.  iJiose  01  the  Ihuty  who 
country,  adhered  to  the  views  of  Critias,  established  themselves 
with  their  following  at  Eleusis;  and  their  partisans 
formed  a  separate  civi(*  community  around  them.  The 
Ten,  surrounded  l)y  those  who  by  remaining  in  the 
city  had  renounced  the  cause  of  the  Tyitints,  kept 
watch  over  the  capital,  and  had  their  head-quarters  in 
the  Odeum  ;  while  the  Democrats  maintained  theirs  in 
Munychia.  There  was  no  prospect  of  any  reconcilia- 
tion. For  it  soon  l)ecame  evident  that  the  Ten  had 
no  intention  of  acting  as  Theramenes  might  have 
acted,  and  as  the  majorit}^  of  the  citizens  desired,  and 
of  endeavouring  to  ])ring  al)out  an  undei-standmg  with 
Thnisybulus ;  on  the  contrary,  they  very  clearly  dis- 
played their  resolution  of  maintaining  the  oligarchical 

*  For  the  fijxht  at  Munychia  see  IhU,  ii.  4,  10.  Cleocritus,  6  rSm 
fivar^v  icr)pv^,  §  20.  Just  Inns,  v.  10,  attribui^js  a  similar  speech  to  Thera- 
menes. For  the  estahlishnicut  of  the  fieKa  avdp€s  avroKparoptfy  see  Diod. 
xiv.  33  ;  dcxadoGxot,  Harp.  Suidas  v.  deKo  ;  Lyg.  xii.  56. 
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constitution  ;  they  wished  to  preserve  for  themselves  c'Hai\  i. 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  authority  which  the  Thirty 
had  possessed ;  and  the  fears  entertained  at  Athens 
of  a  complete  restoration  of  the  democracy,  of  new 
quarrels  with  Sparta  and  new  troubles  of  war,  procured 
them  adherents  and  supporters  among  the  citizens. 

Meanwhile  the  strength  of  the  constitutional  party 
was  continuously  on  the  increase.  Its  nucleus  was 
swelled  by  a  crowd  of  persons  of  less  trustworthy 
character :  adventurers,  who  were  anxious  to  take  an 
early  advantage  of  the  expected  change  of  things,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  position  of  public  consideration,  and 
to  bury  in  oblivion  their  former  lives.  The  leaders  of 
the  party  could  not  as  yet  dare  to  make  difficulties 
with  regard  to  the  admission  of  associates ;  they  re- 
ceived non-citizens  as  well  as  citizens  into  their  camp, 
and  even  issued  a  proclamation,  wherein  they  promised 
to  all  who  should  take  part  in  the  contest,  isotely,  i.e. 
the  position  of  those  privileged  resident  aliens  who  as 
such  could  transact  business  directly  with  the  civic  com- 
munity, and  who  paid  no  higher  taxes  than  the  actual 
citizens.  But  considerable  accessions  also  arrived  from 
the  better  elements  of  the  rural  population,  in  parti- 
cular from  Acharnae ;  support  was  also  given  by  such 
friends  of  the  constitution  as  could  not  take  a  personal 
part  in  the  conflict :  thus  the  patriotic  Lysias,  the  son 
of  Cephalus,  sent  2,000  drachms  and  200  shields ; 
levied  at  his  own  expense  a  band  of  more  than  300 
men  and  negotiated  a  loan  of  two  fcxlents  from  Elis. 
Foreigners,  too,  afforded  aid  to  the  enterprise,  e,g.  the 
wealthy  Theban  Ismenias ;  and  thus  Thrasybulus  was 
enabled  continuously  to  improve  the  equipment  of  his 
troops,  and  to  render  them  more  dangerous  to  the  foe. 
They  hovered  round  the  cit}%  where  confidence  sank 
from  day  to  day,  and  a  want  of  the  ^^rovisions  of  life 
l>ecame  perceptible.  The  houses  were  too  full  of  inha- 
bitants, and  the  Knights  suffered  from  the  fatigues  of 
guard-duty  ;  they  were  already  terrified  by  prepara- 
tions for  storming  the  city  from  the  noi-tli-east ;  and  it 
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in  from  the  Lyceum  (vol.  ii.  p.  563),  that  the  threatened 
attack  was  for  the  nonce  averted. 
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But  even  now  the  Ten  would  not  hear  of  any  com- 
promise. They  would  not  agree  to  negotiations  with 
Thrasybulus,  which  the  community  desired  and  ordered; 
on  the  contrary,  they  turned  to  Sparta,  where  they 
announced  the  revolt  of  the  city,  and  asked  for  aid. 
Phidon  went  in  person  to  Sparta,  and  made  use  of  all 
his  eloquence,  in  order  to  induce  the  autliorities  there 
to  despatch  a  military  expedition  against  the  demo- 
crats ;  he  particularly  pointed  to  the  dangerous  con- 
nexion between  Thrasybulus  and  Boeotia,  and  hinted 
.'it  the  possibility  of  the  Thebans  making  themselves,  in 
this  way,  masters  of  Attica,  and  forming  a  menacing 
power  against  Sparta.  The  government  at  Athens  ae^ 
c<jrdingly  pursued  precisely  the  same  course  which  was 
taken  by  the  Thirty  at  Eleusis,  who  likewise  claimed 
the  assistance  of  Sparta.* 

Lysander  hereu]X)n  exerted  his  whole  influence  in 
support  of  these  requests  for  aid.  He  had  been  deeply 
agitated  by  the  fall  of  the  Thirty ;  he  saw  his  chief 
work  in  ruins,  his  honoiu'  offended,  and  all  his  schemes 
in  peril.  He  hastened  in  person  to  Spai-ta,  in  order  to 
save  his  system'  of  policy ;  and,  at  least,  obfaiined  so 
much  as  this  :  that  Phidon  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
loan  of  a  hundred  talents  at  Sparta  for  the  hire  of 
troops  against  Thrasybulus ;  and  that  Lysander  was 
himself,  in  accordance  with  the  proposition  of  Phidon, 
sent  to  Athens  as  commander  of  the  troops,  in  order  to 
restore  order  there  in  the  capacity  of  Harmost  At 
the  same  time  he  brought  about  the  appointment  of 
his  brother  Libys,  who  was  to  support  his  undertaking 

*  The  Tyrants  retimed  the  officiiil  name  of  "the  Thirty"  even  at 
Eleusis  after  the  death  of  Critias,  Hipponiachiis,  and  Theramencs,  and 
after  the  secession  of  Eratosthenes  and  Phidon.  As  to  the  accession  of 
men  from  Achania.^,  Ly8.  xxxi.  15.  As  to  Lysias,  Vit.  X  <}rat.  835  (and 
Lsmenias) ;  Justin,  v.  1).  As  to  the  Isotchf,  Helhn.  ii.  4,  25.  As  to  the 
suffering  state  of  Athens,  Xen.  Mem.  ii.  7,  '2. 
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as  admiral,  with  forty  ships.  He  used  his  utmost  chap.i. 
exertions  in  canying  the  whole  matter  to  the  speediest 
issue  possible.  In  a  short  space  of  time  Thrasybulus 
was  blockaded  from  the  sea,  and  Lysander  stood  near 
Eleusis  with  a  thousand  men.  Of  a  sudden  the  cause 
of  liberty  seemed  to  be  once  more  lost ;  and  on  no 
side  was  there  any  prospect  of  salvation. 

And  yet  one  opened  at  this  very  moment,  and  in  a  ir^  opp<h 
quarter  where  it  was  least  to  be  looked  for — viz.  at  ^^^ 
Sparta.  Lysander  was  odious  to  the  kings.  They  knew  at  Sparta, 
that  his  proceedings  were  directed  to  a  revolution  in 
the  political  system,  and  more  particularly  to  an  altera- 
tion in  the  order  of  the  succession  to  the  throne.  This 
suspicion  was  aided  by  the  indignation  in  which  the 
more  high-minded  of  the  citizens  shared,  that  the  name 
of  Sparta  should  have  been  dishonoured  by  the  criminal 
cruelties  of  Lysander  and  his  followers ;  and  was  further 
fostered  by  the  jealousy  against  his  still  overweening 
authority,  and  by  the  wrath  against  his  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings. For  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  measures 
adopted  at  Athens  had  not  been  taken  in  pursuance 
of  official  orders ;  that  the  entire  change  of  the  Athe- 
nian constitution,  the  consequences  of  which  had 
aroused  the  indignation  of  all  Hellas,  was  based 
solely  on  a  personal  agreement  between  the  Attic 
party-chiefs  and  Lysander.  If  therefore  he  were  to 
succeed,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  mercenaries,  in 
establishing  his  party  for  a  second  time  at  the  helm 
in  Athens,  and  in  regulating  Attic  affairs  by  virtue  of 
his  personal  authority,  the  consequence  would  be  an 
intolerable  aggrandisement  of  his  power.  And,  inas- 
much as  at  his  side  stood  his  brother,  holding  the  office 
of  admiral,  which  was  in  itself  regarded  as  an  autho- 
rity hostile  to  the  royal,  there  were,  in  truth,  very 
reasonable  grounds  for  the  fear :  that  Lysander  was 
thinking  of  establishing  himself,  by  the  aid  of  his 
party,  at  Athens,  and  of  there  founding  a  power  inde- 
pendent of  Sparta. 

In  this  view  of  the  political  situation  the  two  kings 
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ciiAP.T.    were  at  one,  because  they  saw  themselves  menaced  in 
tlie  interests  eommon  to  l)oth.   They  had  availed  them- 
selves of  the  long  absence  of  Lysander  to  arrive  at  an 
understanding  with  one  another,  and  with  others  who 
shared  their  sentiments  ;  and,  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  404,  the  E|)horate  also  had  come  to  include  men 
holding   the   same   ()])inion.      Hardly,  therefore,  had 
Lysander,  by  the  exertion  of  all  his  influence,  once 
more  in  the  main  carricxl  his  plans,  and  started  with 
his  army  on  the  I'oad  to  Atliens,  when  the  kings  made 
a  desperate  attem[)t  to  frustrate  his  intentions. 
inurvenr         Of  the  two  kiugs,  the  really  active  one  w^as  Pau- 
^^/  .      sanias,  the  son  of  Plistoanax  (vol.  ii.  p.  180),  of  the 
01  xciv.  1   ^^^^^^^^  <^f  ^^^^  Agiathe.  In  this  house  a  standpoint  is  un- 
(B.C.  403).   deniably  perceptible,  which  was  o])posed  on  principle  to 
^«y-      the  spirit  of  Lysandm-,  and  which  was  utterly  averse 
from  any  acts  of  h(.'artles.s  violence  against  Hellenes, 
and  from  a  military  despotism  of  Sparta.     It  was  only 
a  small  body  of  Spartans  which  shared  these  senti- 
ments ;  and  for  this  reason  the  pacific  Agiadse  were 
exposed  to  repeated  cavils  and  attacks,  and  were  only 
rarely   able    to    exercise   a   decisive    influence    upon 
Spartan  foreign  policy.* 

But,  on  the  })resent  occasion,  they  were  successful ; 
and  the  occasion  was  of  critical  imi>oi'tance  for  the 
entire  history  of  the  Greek  people.  Pausanias  gained 
over  to  his  views  three  out  of  the  five  Ephors.  They 
amoimted  to  this  :  that  the  conduct  of  Attic  affairs 
ought  not  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  Lysander,  who 
pursued  no  ends  but  those  of  his  personal  ambition ; 
and  that  he,  the  king,  must  l)e  despatched  after 
Lysander,  to  settle  those  affairs  in  the  interest  of  the 
state;      Pausanias  accordingly  entered  Attica  with  a 


♦  Pliidon  at  Sixirta,  Lya.  xii.  OS ;    IhUen.  ii.  4,  2S  ;   Plut  Lys,  21. 

iiilRaiiins,  (l)0oif^a-as  Avo"«V8/)^ — irdfras  rStv  i<f}6poiV  Tpci?,  cfoyci  (fipovpdw. 

Hell.  §  29.     AVith  n'forciicc  to  tlie  Aj^iiidiv,  we  find  aecideclly  Hellenistic 


Paiisanins,  (l)0oupa-as  Avo"«V8/)^ — irdfras  rStv  i<f}6poiv  Tpci?,  cfoyrtj^povptfy, 

"  aecideclly  I 

sentiments   in  Leonidas  ;    Plistoanax  (vol.  ii.  p.   4()G)  avoids  war  with 


Athens ;  Pausanias  likewise.  liis  successor,  Agesipolis,  is  the  most 
decisive  adversary  of  a  deH|H)tic  and  specificidly  Spartiui  line  of  policy,  and 
so  a^in  Cleonibrotus.  For  this  reason  we  also  genendly  meet  with 
Proclidae  as  gcnenils  in  Attica  :   Sievers,  p.  :J82. 
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Peloponnesian  army;  and,  bofo:3  anytliiDg  \r.A  been   chap.i. 

done  by  Lysander,  he  was  forced  to  suborJ-    •  -  lii    -  

self  to  the  king,  and,  at  the  very  moment  vr'^  i  lie  v  ; 
about  to  display  the  fulness  of  his  power  bet-  v-»  friei  i!:> 
and  foes,  was  reduced  to  utter  insignificance.  Pau- 
sanias  was  the  sole  authority ;  it  was  from  him  that 
the  solution  of  the  existing  troubles  must  come ;  and 
his  tent  was  visited  by  those  who  thought  themselves 
able  to  assert  an  influence  upon  the  settlement.     Thus  • 

Diognetus,  the  brother  of  Nicias,  made  use  of  the 
ancient  relations  of  his  house  with  Sparta,  to  make 
representations  to  the  king,  and  to  instruct  him  with 
regard  to  tlie  proceedings  of  the  Tyrants,  as  well  as  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  population.  From  the  first,  Pau- 
sanias  had  no  other  intention  than  that  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  quarrels  by  pacific  means.  He  accordingly 
drew  up  his  army  in  a  position  within  sight  from  the 
city,  so  as  to  divide  the  hostile  parties,  himself  com- 
manding the  right  wing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
port ;  and,  after  having  fii'st  brought  about  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  soon  let  it  be  seen  that  his  intentions  were 
by  no  means  to  act  in  the  interests  of  the  Thirty,  and 
to  carry  out  a  bloody  reaction  in  their  sense.  He  had  . 
also  refused  the  gifts  of  hospitality  proflfered  to  him 
from  Eleusis. 

Then,  liowcver,  he  turned  to  the  Athenians  in  the  Figkt 
Pirseeus,  whom,  from  the  Spartan  point  of  view,  he  p^^^. 
could  not  but  regard  as  rebels ;  and  demanded  that  oi.  xdv.  i 
they   should   disband,  and   place    in   his   hands   the  (b^-  403). 
destiny  of  their  native  city.     When  his  demand  was      •^""** 
rejected,  he  prepared  to  surround  the  entire  peninsula. 
For  this  purpose  he  examined  the  localities,  and,  while 
thus   engaged,   was,  against  his  will,  involved  in   a 
skirmish,  and  even  forced  to  pursue  the  adversaries  who 
had  attacked  him,  as  far  as  the  height  of  Munychia. 
Here  a  more  serious  conflict  ensued,  in  which  a  number 
of  his  soldiers  were  slain.     The  Peloponnesians  were 
driven  back,  until  they  serried  their  ranks  anew  on  a 
neighbouring  elevation,  and  from  it,  after  receiving 

VOL.    IV.  K 
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CHAP.  I.  considerable  reinforceineiits,  began  a  fresh  attack,  which 
completely  secured  the  desired  result,  and  vindicated 
the  honour  of  the  Spartan  arms.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  men  of  the  troops  of  Thrasybulus  fell. 

Negoiia-         Yet  this  rcsult  of  the  conflict  was,  notwithstanding, 

^iweenOu  ^^^^^^^^  f^^  *^^  patriots  ;  for,  otherwise,  Pausanias 
partus.  might  have  been  forced  to  develope  his  whole  military 
{July  and  strength.  He  now  thought  that  he  had  done  enough 
AyguM.)  ^  prove  to  the  democrats  that  he  was  in  earnest,  and 
that  he  might  now  come  forward  in  the  character  of 
a  mediator.  Accordingly,  he  secretly  made  known  to 
both  parties,  (therel)y  acknowledging  the  following  of 
Thrasylmlus  as  a  portion  of  the  people  entitled  no  less 
than  their  opponents  to  a  voice  in  the  decision,)  in 
what  sense  he  desired  to  receive  proposals  from  them 
for  the  re-establishment  of  public  peace.  Both  sides 
were  weary  of  the  civil  war  ;  and,  in  the  city,  the  state 
of  things  had  already  become  so  doubtful,  that  the 
citizens,  on  their  own  authority,  expressed  their  desire 
for  a  reconciliation  with  the  democrats,  and  their  hope 
of  being  able  to  preserve  peace  with  the  Lacedae- 
monians, even  after  this  reconciliation  had  taken  place  ; 
while  their  government,  the  Ten,  continued  to  assert 
that  they  alone  were  the  true  friends  of  Sparta,  and 
that,  in  order  to  prove  this  by  their  deeds,  they  were 
ready  immediately  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  Spartans 
— a  proceeding  to  which,  as  they  suggested,  the  demo- 
crats could  hardly  be  expected  to  agree  with  reference 
to  the  Piraeeus.  There  were  accordingly  now,  without 
Eleusis  being  taken  into  account,  three  parties  opposed 
to  one  another  in  Attica  ;  and,  by  direction  of  the  king, 
three  embassies  went  to  Spartii — one  from  the  Piraeeus, 
a  second  from  the  citizens  within  the  walls,  and  a  third 
from  the  Ten.  Pausanias  was  fully  aware  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  position  which  he  had  assumed,  and 
of  the  many  misrepresentations  and  cavils  which  every 
one  of  his  steps  might  provoke  ;  he  therefore  committed 
the  decision  of  everything  to  the  authorities  at  Sparta. 
And  yet,  in  the  main,  he  thoroughly  accomplished  his 
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object;  for  from  Sparta,  where  these  strange  relations   chap.  i. 
could  not  possibly  be  clearly  judged,  fifteen  plenipo- 
tentiaries  were  despatched,  who  were,  in  conjunction 
with  himself,  to  effect  a  settlement.* 

The  negotiations  were  protracted  for  months ;  and  Their 
there  was  this  advantage,  at  all  events,  in  the  delay,  ^'^'^• 
that  during  it  the  recommencement  of  hostilities  be- 
came more  and  more  out  of  the  question,  and  likewise 
any  despotic  treatment  of  Athens  in  opposition  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  people,  which  had  time  to  develope 
themselves  with  increasing  clearness  and  precision. 
Inasmuch,  then,  as  Pausanias  was  himself  elevated 
above  all  the  parties,  and  pursued  no  other  object 
than  that  of  making  peace,  and  of  atoning,  so  far  as  lay 
in  his  power,  for  such  acts  of  injustice  as  had  been 
perpetrated,  to  the  dishonour  of  his  native  city,  in  her 
name :  the  treaty,  which  was  at  last,  under  his  influ- 
ence, concluded  between  the  Athenians  in  the  Piraeeus 
and  those  of  the  upper  city,  was  likewise  exactly  of 
the  character  desired  by  the  common  consent  of  both 
parties.  The  exiles  were  re-established  in  possession  of 
their  property ;  no  vengeance  was  to  be  taken  upon  those 
who  had  remained  behind  in  the  city ;  the  past  was 
to  be  forgiven  and  forgotten.  But  no  general  amnesty 
was  proclaimed ;  and  it  was  doubtless  in  full  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  Pausanias,  that  precisely  those 
officials  who  had  been  established  under  the  authority 
of  Lysander  were  excepted  from  the  amnesty  :  to  wit, 
the  Thirty  themselves,  their  most  zealous  instruments 
the  Eleven,  and,  thirdly,  the  Ten  who  had  administered 
the  Piraeeus  as  a  subordinate  magistracy.  In  other 
words,  the  entire  oligarchy,  which  had  rested  upon  the 
support  of  Sparta,  was  acknowledged  by  Sparta  herself 
to  have  been  an  unauthorised  interruption  of  the  public 

*  DiogDetus :  Lysias,  xviii.  22.  Pausanias  institutes  observations  by 
the  Ktoffios  ^ifirjv,  HeU.  §  32.  This  may  be  the  innermost  part  of  the 
Piraeeus  (called  *AXai  by  ULrichs),  cut  off  by  the  walls  from  the  Em- 
porium ;  as  the  author  has  conjectured  de  port.  Aih.  p.  34.  For  it  was 
aecessazy  to  build  a  wall  starting  from  here  over  towards  the  Phalerumj  so 
u  to  cut  off  the  peninsula  of  the  Pirseeus. 
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reign  of  law.  A  certain  mitigation  was  to  be  found  in 
the  appended  clause,  according  to  which  even  those 
excluded  from  the  amnesty  should  have  the  right  of 
remaining,  if  they  were  ready  to  give  an  account  of 
their  official  conduct  before  the  community.  After  this 
agreement  had  been  ratified  by  oath,  the  hired  troops 
were  dismissed,  and  Pausanias  led  his  army  and  the 
Laced  semonian  garrison  home  across  the  Isthmus. 

He  had  completely  achieved  his  own  main  purpose ; 
for  the  second  triumph  which  Lysander  had  intended  to 
celebrate  at  Athens,  and  which  he  had  already  thought 
to  have  secured,  had  been  frustrated,  together  with  all 
the  schemes  dependent  upon  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
what  the  king  had  himself  effected  and  arranged,  was 
an  utterly  incomplete  and  half-done  piece  of  work. 
For  he  had,  after  all,  not  dared  simply  to  depose  the 
Tyrants  and  expel  them  by  force  of  arms.  Such  a 
proceeding  would  have  constituted  too  dangerous  a 
precedent  for  the  other  states  placed  under  similar 
authorities.  He  had  merely  prevented  their  being 
forced  back  upon  the  city :  he  had  then  put  an  end  to 
the  discord  existing  in  the  Athenian  plain  between  the 
Upp?r  and  Lower  Towns,  but  had  left  the  Thirty  un- 
disturl)ed  at  Eleusis ;  nay,  he  had  in  so  far  recognised 
this  place  as  a  second  centre  of  Attica,  that  a  clause 
had  been  expressly  inserted  in  the  agreement,  permit- 
ting any  citizen  who  on  account  of  his  previous  con- 
duct might  feel  insecure  at  Athens,  or  object  to  the 
entire  compact,  to  proceed  to  Eleusis.  Thus  the  public 
peace  of  the  district  was  not  even  externally  restored ; 
on  the  contrar}'-,  the  final  settlement  of  affairs  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  themselves. 

The  Athenians  for  the  present  disregarded  the  fast- 
ness of  the  Tyrants ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  treaty, 
hastened  to  consummate  the  reconciliation  between 
the  two  main  divisions  of  the  population.  On  the 
12th  of  Boedromion  (Sept.  21st)  the  associates  of 
Thrasybulus  celebrated  the  day  of  their  return  to 
Athens,  the  well- won  day  of  honour,  on  which  they 
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reaped  the  reward  of  their  bravery  and  patriotism,  chap.i. 
They  halted  before  the  great  entrance-gate,  the  Dipy- 
luHL  Here  Thrasybulus  came  forward  for  the  last 
time  in  his  character  of  general ;  he  held  a  muster, 
and  availed  himself  of  it  to  eject  as  impure  from  the 
ranks  such  fellows  as  were  unanimously  held  unworthy 
to  enter  the  city  in  the  ranks  of  the  liberating  army — 
in  particular  Agoratus,  who,  as  will  be  remembered, 
had  served  as  aider  and  abetter  in  the  most  shameful 
intrigues  (vol.  iiL  p.  540).  Thereupon  the  men  disposed 
themselves  as  a  festive  procession,  which  was  con- 
ducted by  a  certain  iEsimus.  It  passed  across  the 
market-place  up  to  the  Acropolis,  which  was  now  for 
the  first  time  again  trodden  by  free  citizens ;  and  from 
the  temples  of  the  City-Goddess  it  descended  to  the 
Pnyx,  which  was  on  the  same  day  re-consecrated  as 
the  place  of  popular  assembly.  The  Attic  community 
was  still  composed  of  two  halves, — the  Three  Thousand 
and  the  returning  democrats.  Thrasybulus  addressed 
the  former  in  the  name  of  his  party,  in  order  frankly 
to  expound  to  them  the  situation  of  affairs.  The  so- 
called  rule  of  the  best  citizens  had,  he  said,  proved 
itself  a  delusive  phantom  and  a  lie ;  for  the  scions  of 
the  noble  families,  ever  boastful  of  possessing  by  in- 
heritance what  the  rest  were  obliged  laboriously  to 
acquire,  had  now  shown  themselves  to  be  more  subject 
to  all  moral  infirmities  and  defects,  and  particularly 
to  avarice  and  the  vilest  love  of  self,  than  all  other 
mortals.  Nor  could  they  any  longer  appeal  even  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  after  the  latter  had  renounced 
them,  and  chained  down  the  Tyrannis  like  a  snappish 
cur,  in  order  thus  to  hand  over  to  the  people  those 
who  had  inflicted  so  many  sutferings  upon  it.  The 
Athenians  were  therefore  now  free  to  act  as  they  desired, 
and  ought,  under  the  full  teaching  of  recent  experience, 
unanimously  to  proceed  to  establish  a  new  constitution. 
On  this  head  opinions  were  less  harmonious  than 
might  have  been  expected  after  what  had  occurred. 
It  was  thought  that  in  the  settlement  of  the  new  in- 
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('HAiM.  stitutions  a  certain  consideration  must  still  be  paid  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  with  whom  any  further  conflict 
ought  at  any  cost  to  be  avoided ;  it  may  be  that  secret 
promises  had  been  made,  tending  in  this  direction. 
But,  above  all,  the  old  suspicion  against  the  thorough 
democracy  was  still  widely  spread  among  the  citizens, 
and  consequently  likewise  the  opinion,  that  it  would 
be  prudent  to  restrict  the  measure  of  civic  rights,  so  as 
to  exclude  the  multitude  of  those  engaged  in  industrial 
pursuits,  of  the  traders  and  seamen  (who,  it  was  argued, 
were  after  all  not  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  domes- 
ticated in  Attica),  from  the  assembly  whose  majority 
was  to  decide  the  common  weal.  Hereby  it  was  hoped 
to  ensure  a  more  quiet  character  to  the  civic  assemblies, 
to  prevent  rash  popular  decrees,  and  to  obtain  fuller 
guarantees  for  a  reign  of  law  and  order  in  the  affairs 
of  the  state. 
ProposUion  Thosc  Athenians  who  held  these  views  put  forward 
m£ysr  ^s  their  spokesman  one  who  could  not  possibly  be 
accounted  an  adherent  of  the  reaction  ;  for  he  had 
been  outlawed  by  the  oligarchs,  and  had  fought  under 
Thrasybulus  for  the  cause  of  liberty.  He  was  a  man 
well  esteemed  among  the  citizens,  Phormisius  by  name. 
He  advocated  neither  the  introduction  of  any  census, 
nor  that  of  any  fixed  property  qualification  for  the  ac- 
quirement of  full  civic  rights;  but  he  proposed  that  no 
man  should  be  a  full  citizen  of  Athens  who  owned  no 
landed  property  in  Attica.  His  motion  therefore  im- 
plied a  return  to  the  principles  of  Solon;  he  demanded 
the  exclusion  of  the  industrial  classes,  who  only  pos- 
sessed personal  property  in  the  land ;  and,  had  this 
proposal  been  carried,  about  5,000  of  the  civic  popula- 
tion would  have  found  themselves  excluded. 

The  motion  of  Phormisius  provoked  very  eager 
opposition.  Let  not  the  citizens,  it  was  said,  be  again 
deluded  by  the  old  pretences  ;  sufficient  experience 
had,  assuredly,  been  gained  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  guarantee  ofiered  by  landed  property 
for  the  sentiments  of  citizens.     Moreover,  the  present 
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was  not  the  season  for  weakening  Athens  and  depriving  chap.i. 
her  of  her  men.  Was  it  for  this  they  had  returned 
with  victorious  arms  and  under  the  manifest  protection 
of  the  Gods, — to  give  up  of  their  own  accord  the  civic 
rights  they  had  acquired  after  so  hard  a  struggle  ? 
Neither  let  them  allow  themselves  to  be  intimidated  by 
considerations  for  Sparta.  For  if  absolute  submission 
to  her  was  recommended,  it  was  better  to  perish  in 
the  struggle,  than  to  remain  in  such  a  condition  of 
dependence.  But  in  truth  the  Spartans  had  no  inten- 
tion of  involving  themselves  anew  in  perilous  conflicts 
for  the  sake  of  the  Athenian  constitution ;  were  therii 
not  states  less  in  size  and  much  nearer  to  Sparta  in  local 
situation,  who  notwithstanding  retained  a  thoroughly 
independent  position  and  a  free  constitution?  Why, 
then,  were  the  Athenians,  from  poverty  of  spirit  and 
blind  fear,  to  abase  and  sacrifice  themselves  ?  It  was 
in  this  sense  that  Lysias  composed  an  oration  against 
the  changes  in  the  Attic  constitution  proposed  by 
Phormisius. 

The  motion  was  rejected ;  and  the  old  civic  commu-  EwUdes 

nity  was  restored,  together  with  its  magistrates.     Eu-  ^'*^^^- 

elides  was  (probably  before  the  month  of  Boedromion  (b.'c.^403-2) 

was  at  an  end),  chosen  by  lot  as  First  Archon ;  and 

inasmuch  as  his  predecessor  Pythodorus  (p.  16)  was 

not  acknowledged  as  a  legal  magistrate,  his  name  was 

struck  off  out  of  the  lists  of  Archons,  and  his  year 

(OL  xciv.  1),  aa  one  spent  under  an  illegal  government, 

termed  the  Year  of  Anarchy.     It  may  be  mentioned 

that  the  period  devoid  of  offices  extended  beyond  the 

close  of  the  year;  inasmuch  as  the  dominion  of  the  Thirty 

lasted  circ.  from  June  404  into  the  beginning  of  the 

ensuing  year ;  for  they  had  been  in  power  eight  months, 

when  the  conflict  in  Munychia  occurred.   And  then  the 

dominion  of  the  Ten,  the  approach  of  Lysander,  the 

intervention  of  Pausanias,  and  the  negotiations  with 

the  latter,  occupied  about  another  eight  months,  from 

February  to  September  403,  when  the  return  of  the 

champions  of  the   constitution  took  place.      Of  the 
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eight  months  of  ilio  lyraiits,  three  were  generally  dis- 
tinguished as  a  ]  j/o-ominoTitly  ev'l  time ;  this  was 
probably  the  p.iiOil  id'ter  the  arrival  of  the  Spartan 
troops,  which  woiiil  according^  Lave  to  be  dated 
October  404.* 

The  parties  of  the  cr]:^ital  uL.^  of  the  Piraeeus  had 
been  mutually  recouc  11  1;  but  Attica  st^iU  remained 
disunited.  Eleusis  Ava-i  the  ofatherinf^-r^lace  of  all 
adversaries  of  the-  rtni-itutiuii,  and   tlie   fastne&s  of 


the  still  unsubdued  Tp-nnts.  IVcuuiary  resources 
still  remamed  to  them  out  of  tl.eir  e-itonions;  they 
had  hired  troops,  and  made  c\\peiiitions  of  plunder 
through  the  district.  Tht\v  still  deemed  it  possible  to 
maintain  themselves ;  and  cherished  hopes  of  their 
friends  in  Sparta,  and  of  a  eli'^nge  in  the  college  of 
the  Ephors.  Yet  their  obstiii:  hostility  could  not 
but  provoke  the  bitterest  inai^ .  ition  at  Athens; 
and,  since  this  state  of  things  became  intolerable,  the 
entire  civic  body  took  the  field  before  Eleusis,  in 
order  to  make  an  end  of  disunion  in  Attica. 

The  further  events  which  hereupon  occurred  are  only 
very  imj)erfectly  known ;  and  they  were  doubtless  of  a 
kind  to  give  the  Athenians  good  reasons  for  preserv- 
ing as  complete  a  silence  as  possible  concerning  them. 
The  besieging  force  entered  into  negotiations,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  some  of  the  Tyrants,  induced  by  false 
pretences,  arc  said  to  have  come  into  the  camp  and 
there  been  put  to  death.  Probably,  the  leaders  were 
unable  to  restrain  the  popular  fury,  which  had  been 
further  inflamed  l)y  the  remembrance  of  the  horrors 

*  According;  to  Plut.  da  glor.  Afh.  c.  7,  the  exiles  (oi  U  Ilcipaias)  make 
their  entry  into  Athens  on  the  12th  of  Boeilroniion  (Sept.  21st,  «accordinflr 
to  iJoecI^h);  this  w:i.s  the  <ljiy  of  the  ;(a/)to-TTi/)m  eXtvOfpia?,  A.  Momnisen, 
Jlnnfot,  !?17.  Alaifios  Ojuarrj  was  lie  the  sjinie  ns  in  Schoh  Arist.  Ecd. 
20'S  i)  omiiiit  oitisti  eonducts  the  Trofinrj,  Lvh.  xiii.  30.  For  the  speech  of 
Thrasybuliis,  see  Helleu.  §  40.  Phormisius  (I)iou.  Hiil.;  Lys.  32)  was  not  an 
oli<(arch,  as  Groto  thinks  :  sec  Schniuanu,  Verfassiingsgvtich.  AtfunSy  p.  93. 
The  expression  dvapxla,  the  ^*  period  devoid  of  offices,"  designates  the  office 
i>f  Pythodonis  as  ille^iil.  \)kt(o  fxfjP€i,  IhlUii.  §  iJl.  The  deniocnit^ 
yeize,  u-ndipa,  §  25  ;  acconlin^^dy  the  feud  histed  as  late  iu>  the  close  of 
the  summer.  The  three  months  in  Isocr.  iv.  113,  according  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  Uensclcr. 
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itly  perpetrated  at  the  same  city-gates  (p.  40).     It  chap.i. 

►wever  certain,  that*  not  all  of  the  Thirty  became  

ms  of  this  act  of  vengeance.  Some  of  them  never 
npanied  the  rest  to  Eleusis.  Others  succeeded  in 
)ing  thence  across  the  Attic  frontiers;  and  these 
nued  for  a  long  time  to  lie  in  wait  abroad  for 
pportunity  to  return.  The  victory  of  the  con- 
tional  party  was  now  complete ;  and,  if  it  is  re- 
bered  how  much  of  suffering  abroad  and  at  home 
ity  had  gone  through  since  the  Sicilian  calamity, 
jcomes  intelligible  how  now  at  last,  after  the  re- 
il  of  all  its  enemies,  the  population  of  Athens 
1  drew  a  free  breath.  No  rational  man  desired 
hing  but  peace,  in  order  that  the  wounds  might 
ealed,  and  the  citizens  might  again  accustom 
Lselves  to  live  in  peace  with  one  another.* 
le  situation  was,  however,  still  full  of  difficulties  ;  The 
the  Moderates  had  to  exert  all  possible  energy  Amnesty. 
revent  an  abuse  of  the  victory.  It  was  necessary 
roiA  any  step  which  might  again  bring  a  reproach 
I  the  democracy,  and  arm  the  hands  of  its  adver- 
s  inside  and  outside  Sparta.  The  old  constitution 
benefited  by  the  form  in  which  its  antitype  had 
ared,  and  by  the  opportunity  now  given  to  its 
ds,  of  asserting  themselves  as  the  advocates  of 
r  and  legality.  It  now  became  their  task  to  prove 
iselves  the  really  better  citizens ;  and,  with  this 

before  them,  Thrasybulus  and  his  friends  were 
^ngly  intent  upon  avoiding  any  bloody  reaction, 
as  therefore  agreed  loyally  to  adhere  to  the  corn- 
arrived  at  with  King  Pausanias,  and  to  regard  as 
ic  enemies  only  the  surviving  members  of  the 
ty,  the  bloodstained  Eleven,  and  the  Conunission 
en  in  the  Pineeus.     Evciy  one  elsi^,  oven  the  cliil- 

of  the  Tyrants,  and  likewise  the  Ton  at  Athens, 
lOugh  the  latter  had  so  shamefully  deceived  the 

U  to  the  end  of  the  Thirty:  Raiichenstein,  PhiJol.  x.  nJKJ ;  Troh- 
•,  Jahrb.  f.  FhUoL  IxxxiL  406.     *EKKrjpvTT€iif  tK  rav  n6K€<i)v,  Lys. 
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CHAP.  I.  confidence  reposed  in  them),  and  among  them  even 
Phidon,  (althougli  he  too  had  been  one  of  the  Thirty,) 
and  Eratoathenivs  (who  had  not  accompanied  the  rest 
to  Eleusis),  were  one  and  all  permitted  to  remain  at 
Athens ;   they  were  not  to  be  called  upon  to  give  any 
account  of  their  proceedings ;  all  the  past  was  to  be 
forgiven  and  foi-gotten. 
The  Beato-       So  widespread  an  amnesty  as  this  implied  more  than 
J^5^        one  contravention  of  a  natural  sense  of  equity.    For  the 
wild  its       men  to  wliose  braver}'  and  self-sacrifice  the  restoration 
'J/xdv^2  ^^  ^^^^  constitution  was  due,  had  now  not  the  slightest 
(IJ.O.  403).  advantage  over  those  who  had  quietly  remained  in  the 
city.     Yet  the  losses  of  those  who  had  returned  home 
were  incalculable  ;  and  although  a  great  part  of  their 
laiide<l  proi)erty  could  Ijc  made  up  to  them  by  a  confisca- 
tioji  of  the  spoils  of  the  T}Tants,  yet  much  which  had 
changed  hands  could  not  l)e  restored  to  its  rightful 
owners.     Furthcmiore,  a  few  indeed  of  those  whose 
rciputiition  was  eminently  bad,  preferred,  notwithstand- 
ing the  amnesty,  to  fcike  up  their  abode  outside  the 
walls  of  Athens,  as  e.g.  Batrachus  (p.  19)  ;  but  others, 
who  had  likewise  been  abetters  of  the  T}T:ants,  ventured 
to  remain  at  Athens ;  indeed,  an  actual  member  of  the 
Thirty,  viz.  Phidon,  contrived  to  retain  a  cei'tain  degree 
of  consideration  in  the  city  itself ;  and  this  before  the 
liyes  of  those  citizens  who  had  suffered  the  most  terrible 
wrongs  at  his  hands  and  those  of   his  fellows.     So 
again  the  Knights,  who  had  after  a  fashion  constituted 
the  bodyguard  of  the  Tyrants,  for  the  present  con- 
tinued  to   enjoy   their   civic   honours   undiminished. 
And  since,  finally,  the  Ten,  who   had   followed   the 
Thirty,  were  acknowledged  as  a  rightful  official  autho- 
rity,  it  became  necessaiy,  as  a  logical  consequence,  to 
take  over  as  a  national  debt  the  loan  contracted  by 
them,  although  it  had  been  designed  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  constitutional  party,  and  to  decree  a  tax 
upon  the  citizens,  for  paying  oft  this  very  loan,  devised 
in  a  spirit  of  hostility  against  them. 

This  attitude  was,  however,  imposed  by  the  neces- 


measures. 
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sities  of  the  situation.  CoDsideration  had  to  be  paid  to  chap.  i. 
Sparta,  which  through  its  king  had  saved  Athens,  lest  ^^^^ 
the  upper  hand  should  once  more  be  given  to  the  tumai 
party  of  Lysander,  and  the  old  constitutional  policy  of 
Sparta  be  once  more  set  in  motion.  Hence,  of  the 
three  parties  at  Athens,  it  was  necessary  to  blend  the 
two  which  could  go  hand  in  hand,  viz.  the  Democrats 
and  the  Moderates.  And  what  would  have  become  of 
the  city,  had  it  been  desired  to  examine  the  past  con- 
duct of  every  individual,  and  to  reward  or  punish 
each  according  to  his  deserts  !  The  Three  Thousand, 
who  had  formed  the  civic  community  under  the  Thirty, 
could  only  be  secured  by  tender  treatment ;  nor  could 
the  entire  state  be  saved  on  any  condition  but  this  : 
that  those  who  had  returned  exhibited  sufficient  self- 
restraint,  to  renounce  even  fair  claims  for  the  sake  of  the 
whole  community.  And  the  glory  of  having  displayed 
this  prudent  and  self-denying  moderation  was  earned 
in  the  highest  degree  by  the  liberators  of  Athens.* 

Among  them,  besides  Thrasybulus,  Archinus  was  Lawo/ 
specially  active.  In  intellectual  capacity  and  in  the  Archinus, 
spirit  of  his  opinions  he  was  the  foremost  man  of  the 
Restoration ;  and  he  was  above  the  rest  seriously  intent 
upoii  firmly  establishing  the  recovered  unity,  and 
putting  a  stop  to  the  petty  conflicts  among  the  citi- 
zens. In  the  year  after  the  restoration  of  the  con- 
stitution he  brought  about  a  law,  whereby  in  all 
judicial  suits  instituted  against  the  operations  of  the 
amnesty  the  privilege  of  a  demurrer  {pcuragraphe) 
was  secured  to  the  accused;  who  had  the  right  of 
speaking  first:  so  that,  in  case  he  had  good  grounds 
for  appealing  against  the  amnesty,  the  case  itself  never 
came  to  trial,  and  a  fine  had  to  be  paid  by  the  prose- 
cutor. The  regulation  of  the .  occupation  of  the  soil 
Ukewise   demanded   exceptional  measures.      Conflicts 

♦  As  to  the  oath  of  amnesty,  see  Hcllen.  §  43  ;  Andoc.  Myst  §  90  (koI 
Tav  ^Ka  or  T©v  iv  Utipaiei  dp^vrcov  <5e*ca,  according  to  Valefiiiis),  to  be 
distinguished  froin  the  opKoi  ittpX  ofuwoias,  Lys.  xxv.  27.  As  to  the  loan, 
see  Demosth.  xx.  11.  According  to  Thirlwall  this  is  referred  to  in  Arist. 
FoliL  iii,  1.  p.  58:,      •  .  .  » •       .        . 
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CHAP.  I.  occurred  between  the  citizens,  who  desired  compensop 
£^  tion  for  their  losses,  and  the  officials,  who  endeavoured 
unurc,  to  retain  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  the  cod- 
fiscated  lands  of  the  oligarchs  for  the  state.  Two  boards 
of  public  officers  were  therefore  instituted  :  firstly  that 
of  the  Syllogeis,  whose  business  it  was  to  register  the 
whole  of  the  lands  to  be  confiscated ;  and  secondly 
that  of  the  Syndici,  who  as  solicitors  for  the  state  had 
to  guard  the  interests  of  the  public  treasury. 
jkvifiwn  of  Such  were  the  measures  of  transition.  But  it  now 
thciaw.  i)ecame  indispensable  to  regulate  upon  a  permanent 
system  the  internal  relations  of  the  state;  and,  after  the 
ancient  popular  community,  the  popular  tribunals,  the 
Council,  and  the  constitutional  magistracies,  had  been 
restored,  again  to  lay  bare,  to  strengthen  and  to  reno- 
vate, as  the  tin)es  demanded,  the  foundations  of  pubUc 
law  to  which  it  had  been  resolved  to  recur.  The  ancient 
sources  of  law  were  once  more  sought  out.  But  their 
writing  and  language  had  gradually  become  unintelli- 
gible to  the  people  ;  so  that  the  orators,  when  citing  the 
precise  words  of  laws  of  Solon,  or,  still  more,  of  Draco, 
found  in  every  sentence  expressions  requiring  explana- 
tion, because  they  had  disappeared  from  common  par- 
lance. Moreover,  much  had  become  obsolete  in  meaning 
as  well  as  terms,  and  had  been  altered  by  usage  ;  the 
ancient  laws  seemed,  as  it  were,  buried  under  the 
accumulation  of  later  statutes,  which  were  in  many 
points  contradictory  to  the  earlier ;  and  it  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  task  to  separate  from  later  additions 
what  was  of  genuine  Solonie  origin. 

These  evils  had  already  long  become  perceptible. 
Remedies  had  been  attempted ;  and  Nicomachus 
(vol.  iii.  p.  528)  had  (continued  his  malpractices  up  to 
tb(i  estcibli.sluncnt  of  the  Thirty .  Now,  the  old  plan  of 
a  thorough  revision  of  the  law  was  with  gi*eat  energy 
resumed.  The  motion  on  the  subject  in  the  civic 
assembly  was  made  by  a  certa,in  Tisamenus,  the  son 
of  Mechanion.  According  to  his  proposition,  the 
ancient  lawjj  of  the  Athenians  were  agam   to   have 
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111!  validity,  Le.  the  laws  of  Solon  and  the  weights  chap.i. 
nd  measures  introduced  by  his  legislation,  as  well  as 
11  those  ordinances  of  Draco  which  had  been  observed 
a  fonner  times.  These  documents  were  to  1x5  written 
ut  anew,  and  supplemented  by  such  laws  as  were 
emanded  by  the  circumstances  of  the  present  timea 
'o  perform  this  task,  a  college  of  500  NomothetcBy  TheNomo- 
r  legislators,  was  appointed,  and  sworn  in  by  the  '*^^ 
ivic  community ;  and  out  of  these  again  the  Council 
ras  to  nominate  a  select  committee,  to  which  was  to 
e  entrusted  the  drawing-up  of  the  supplementary 
iws.  With  the  aid  of  the  law-scribes,  upon  whom 
dl  the  actual  work  of  drafting  the  laws,  this  select 
ommittee  was  to  cause  them  to  be  written  out  on 
►oards,  to  lay  them  before  the  Council  and  the  whole 
•ody  of  the  500  Nomothetse,  imd  then  to  make  them 
►ublic,  so  as  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  every  citizen 
f  presenting  to  the  council  any  comments,  observa- 
ions,  and  objections,  which  might  occur  to  him  with 
egard  to  them.  After  having  been  examined  and 
pproved,  they  were  in  the  end  to  be  engraved  on 
tone,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Areopagus. 
Jut,  until  the  new  legislation  had  been  accomplished 
n  the  basis  of  a  thorough  revision  and  supplcmenta- 
ion  of  the  sources  of  the  law,  an  official  board  of 
twenty  was  to  be  established,  for  giving  the  necessary 
lecisions,  while  the  public  law  was  still  imperfectly 
egulated. 

In  the  select  committee  of  the  Nomothetae,  for  the 
luration  of  whose  labours  very  definite  and  very  brief 
erms  had  been  fixed,  we  find,  besides  the  name  of  the 
>roposer  of  the  original  motion,  Tisamenus,  that  of 
^^icomachus  recurring.  It  was  thought,  that  his  busi-  Nicoma- 
less  talents  and  legal  knowledge  could  not  be  spared  ;  ^^ 
Jthough  it  was  known  after  how  unwan-antable  a 
ashion  he  had  formerly  served  the  designs  of  the 
nemies  of  the  constitution.  It  was  in  his  favour, 
hat  he  had  subsequently  also  incurred  the  displeasure 
►f  the  Thirty ;  he  had  taken  flight,  and  joined  himself 
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CHAP.  I.   to  the  exiles,  with  whom  he  retumeil  to  Athens.     ( 

these  ciivumstanres  he  contrived  to  take  full  advantagi 

and,  by  means  of  his  cunning  and  his  high  oratorio 

gifts,  had   ix'covei-ed   a   position   of  consideration  \ 

Athens.     He  was  now  entiiisted,  in  particular,  wil 

the  revision  of  tlie  laws  conceniing  public  worshi] 

which  stood  on  the  three-fa(*ed  pillars  of  wood  (voL 

)\  342) :  in  these,  the  changes  which  had  taken  pla< 

had  been  slighter  than  elsewhei-e,  and  Solon  himself  hat 

on  this  head,  most  closely  adliered  to  earlier  usaga 

jHfficuJtirs       In   consequc^ice   of  the   want  of  trustworthy  an 

of  th.' task.  i,j,in.j;.t  men,  conn>etent  for  the  perfomiance  of  tasl 

i){  this  description,  the  work  of  legislation,  on  th 

occasion  also,  pi-otracted  itself.     Yet  a  portion  of 

must  have  be(»n  completed  befoi-e  the  yejir  was  oul 

i^iws  of     for  the  introductoiy  law  proposed  by  Diodes  ordaine< 

DiiH^ica,      ^^^^^  ^j^^   1^^^,^   drawn    up   under   the   authorship  ( 

Euclides  were  to  have  immediate  validity. 

Other  importiuit  ordinances,  belonging  to  the  san 
year,  further  attest  the  zeal  devoted  to  the  entire  tran 
a(^tion  of  this  political  refomi.  Among  these  was  tl 
niui  Arts-  law  of  Aristopliou  (of  the  district  of  Hazenia),  designe 
tffjfhm.  ^^^  purify  the  civic  body,  by  its  ordinance  that  nor 
but  chihlren  sprung  from  the  marriage  of  citizens  wil 
daughters  of  citizens  should  pOvSsess  full  civic  right 
This  law  was  beyond  a  doubt  occasioned  by  the  ci 
cumstance  that  many  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  dwe 
for  a  long  time  abroad,  and  who  had  subsequently  bee 
brought  home  l)y  the  ineasures  of  Lysander,  liad  coi 
tractcd  a  union  with  foreign  women.  This  had  fiUe 
the  city  with  a  multitude  of  non- Athenians ;  and  i 
these  forciixn  elements  it  was  dosiorned  to  cleanse  tl 
city,  so  that  the  state  might  rise  with  superior  vigoi 
uj)on  genuinely  national  foundations.  Inasmuch  i 
this  law  deeply  atfected  all  domestic  relations,  an 
provoked  much  disquietude,  it  soon  afterwards  undci 
went  a  mitigation,  by  being  deprived  of  ex  post  fad 
api)lication ;  the  exclusion  being  confined  to  thos 
born  of  foreign   mothers  after  the  year  of  office  ( 
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Euclides.  The  entire  proposition  of  Aristophon  was  chap.  i. 
merely  a  resumption  of  the  law  of  Pericles.*  That,  ~^ 
in  order  to  assm^  a  fixed  political  organism,  even  Areopagus, 
the  period  before  Pericles  was  recurred  to,  is,  however, 
specially  manifest  from  the  importance  which  was  once 
more  given  to  the  Areopagus, — that  venerable  authority 
of  ancient  Athens,  to  which  her  citizens  ever  and  again 
returned,  when,  in  troublous  times,  they  sought  for 
guarantees  of  the  common  weal  (vol.  iii.  p.  532).  The 
Areopagus  had  behaved  honourably  in  the  days  of  the 
surrender  of  the  city  ;  it  had  shown  no  complicity  w  ith 
the  oligarchic  intrigues  ;  and  hardly  had  the  oligarchs 
attained  to  power,  when  they  deprived  the  Areopagus 
of  the  solitary  function  which  even  the  democracy  in 
the  fulness  of  its  dominion  had  not  dared  to  take  from 
it — viz.  the  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  life  and  death. 
Thus,  by  acknowledging  the  action  of  the  Areopagus 
to  be  irreconcileable  with  their  arbitrary  system,  the 
Tyrants  had  contributed  to  re-invest  the  former  with  a 
popular  character;  so  that  it  now  with  new  dignity 
took  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and  was  en- 
trusted witli  the  duty  of  superintending  the  accurate 
observance  of  the  newly-arranged  laws,  as  well  as  their 
unimpaired  preservation.  The  institutions  of  Solon 
being,  therefore,  on  this  head  also  restored,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  those  offices  were  abolished  to  which  the 
rights  taken  from  the  Areopagus  had  been  transferred.! 
Changes  were  likewise  made,  corresponding  to  existing 

♦  Ilapaypa<l)rf,  "demurrer  of  inadmissibility **  aj2;ainst  all  suits  contra- 
dictory to  the  Amnesty,  according  to  the  law  of  Archinus  (Isocr.  xviii.  2). 
Rauchenstein,  Einl.  zu  Ly8.  25.  SuXXoycty  and  (rvvbiKoi  (Harp.),  Lys. 
xvL  7.  Tiaamenus,  Lys.  xxx.  28 ;  Andoc.  MyH.  82 ;  Schomann,  Ver- 
/(usungsgesch,  p.  90.  As  long  as  the  Twenty  conducted  affairs,  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  the  ancient  magistracy  to  have  exercised  its  func- 
tions ;  the  restoration  of  the  Council  came  before  that  of  the  offices, 
although  the  post  of  the  First  Archon  was  filled  up  at  once.  Cf.  Froh- 
berger,  Lysias,  L  177.  Supplementary  law  of  Diodes,  Demosth.  xxiv.  42 ; 
Meier,  de  ban,  damn,  71.  Aristophon:  Carystius  ap.  Athen.  5776; 
Schafer,  Demosth.  i.  123. 

f  As  to  the  seven  vofio(lw\aK€s  (vol.  ii.  p.  385)  and  their  conjectured 
abolition,  see  Scheibe,  p.  152  ;  C.  F.  Hermann,  dc  vest,  iiiat.  vd.  per  FkU. 
de  leg.  I.  p.  88.    Andoc.  Myst.  84. 
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CHAP.  I.   circumstances,  in  the  oflSces  of  finance.     The  office  of 
J^  the  Hellenotamiae  or  federal  treasurers  (vol.  ii.  p.  341) 

firuinciai  had  lost  its  meaning,  since  the  maritime  dominion  of 
offices,  Athens  had  come  to  an  end.  In  its  place  two  new 
Ecmiomicaj  annual  treasury-offices  were  instituted,  one  for  the 
treasury  of  war,  the  other  for  the  Theoricumy  ie. 
for  the  fund  out  of  which  the  expenditure  for  the 
state  festivals  was  provided.  Both  funds  were  to  be 
fed  from  the  suqJus  of  the  annual  revenues,  and  to  be 
managed  for  the  common  weal  by  persona  appointed 
by  election  :  so  that  a  due  balance  might  prevail 
l)etweon  the  requirements  of  the  necessary  defensive 
strength,  and  those  of  })eaceful  civic  life.  A  wise 
economy  was  once  more  (vol.  ii.  p.  471)  proclaimed  as 
one  of  the  leading  principles  of  political  conduct ;  and 
there  can  accordingly  be  no  doubt,  that  neither  was  the 
pay  for  attendance  at  the  judicial  tribunals.  Council 
and  popular  assembly  (vol.  iii.  p.  113),  at  this  time  re- 
introduced. This  gave  a  totally  new  aspect  to  the 
civic  assemblies  of  Athens.  The  multitude  of  common 
folk  who  supported  themselves  by  their  daily  wages, 
remained  away,  and  quietly  pursued  their  own  avoca- 
tions. ]\Iorcover,  the  agitation  of  dishonest  popular 
orators  was  hindered  by  the  growing  intelligibility  and 
perspicuity  of  tbe  laws.  The  authorities  took  strict 
care  that,  when  laws  were  recited,  not  a  syllable  was 
misquoted,  and  no  arbitraiy  int<:'i-}iretation  admitted. 
And  one  of  the  most  important  rules  now  established 
Changes  in  was  the  foUowiug  : — *'  Henccforth,  no  unwritten  laws 
tfufarm  ^vcrc  to  havc  any  validity  ;  isolated  ordinances  of  the 
documents.  Council  or  01  tlic  CIVIC  assembly  were  m  no  case  to  over- 
ride the  laws ;  and,  lastly,  the  laws  to  be  newly  pro- 
claimed were  without  excej)tion  to  apply  equally  to  all 
Athenians,  and  to  require  the  sanction  of  at  least  6,000 
citizens  entitled  to  vote.  For,  while  it  had  formerly 
been  customary  to  mention  in  the  preamble  of  laws 
only  that  one  of  the  ten  civic  tril)es  which  happened  to 
hold  the  presidency  (vol.  i.  p.  385),  besides  the  scribe 
in   office  during   the  Prytany  in   question,   and  the 
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chairman  of  the  day  and  the  author  of  the  motion  ;  it  chap.  i. 
now  became  the  practice,  in  order  to  facilitate  regular- 
ity,  to  conmience  with  the  name  of  the  First  Archon, 
which  henceforth  marked  all  the  documents  belonging 
to  the  same  year.  Such  were  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
Attic  documentary  style,  which  subsequently  under- 
went several  alterations ;  in  particular  it  was  sought  to 
elaborate  the  formulae  of  the  preamble  with  more  and 
more  precision  and  fulness,  so  that  the  proper  number 
of  the  Prytany,  the  day  and  month  of  the  year,  and 
the  day  of  the  current  Prytany,  were  inserted.* 

Still  more  important  effects  resulted  from  the  reform  and  %%  the 
in  the  mode  of  writing.  Two  alphabets  were  used  in  ^^^f 
those  days,  a  more  ancient,  consisting  of  eighteen 
letters,  and  a  more  recent,  further  removed  from  the 
Phoenician  prototype  as  having  been  perfected  and 
changed  by  the  inventive  spirit  peculiar  to  the  Greeks. 
In  particular,  special  symbols  had  been  introduced  for 
the  long  vowels,  and  likewise  for  the  double  consonants, 
hitherto  expressed  by  two  symbols.  These  changes 
had  been  made  by  the  Ionic  Greeks.  Samos  was 
specially  distinguished  for  the  elaboration  of  literary 
uiventions  of  the  kind  ;  and  individuals  of  high 
authority,  such  as  Epicharmus  and  Simonides,  had 
contributed  to  obtain  a  general  acceptance  of  these 
innovations.  Thus  more  especially  in  Attica  the 
enlarged  alphabet  of  twenty-four  letters  was  already 
used  in  the  times  of  Pericles ;  moreover,  since  the 
eighty-sixth  Olympiad  (b.c.  436)  the  earlier  form  of 
the  letter  S  (  ^)  had  been  relinquished  for  the  more 
recent  (E) ;  but  in  other  respects  the  older  "Attic" 
alphabet  had  been  retained  with  remarkable  conserva- 

*  After  Euclides  there  were  do  Hellenotamiffi  ;^  before  his  year  no 
rafuai  rw  arparuoiTiKmp,  and  no  official  ciri  r^  Btt^pix^.  See  Boeckh,  Publ. 
£c.  of  AtKj  vol  L  p.  237  (Eng.  Tr.).  As  to  the  abolition  of  the  aypaffkH 
pofioiy  and  subordination  of  the  ^^iaiutra  to  the  yo/xoi,  Andoc.  Mytt,  86. 
CoDoeming  the  earlier  and  later  form  of  public  documents,  see  Schomann, 
€h.  AU,  voL  i'.  p.  400.  C£  Boeckh, «.«.  yoL  iL  p.  15.  In  the  case  of  trea- 
ties the  name  of  the  Archon  occurs  already  m  earlier  documents,  e.g. 
fktrp.  Ifucr.  Or,  No.  74.  We  have  no  certain  information  as  to  the 
date  of  the  change. 

VOL.  IV.  F 
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CHAP.  I.  tism  in  the  public  documents.  But  now,  when  changes 
such  as  the  times  demanded  were  being  made,  and  when 
the  obsolete  was  being  rejected  in  every  department  of 
public  life,  Archinus  proposed  that  the  new  or  "  Ionic" 
character  should  be  oflScially  also  acknowledged  and 
introduced.  The  ancient  laws  were  re-written  in  this 
character  ;  and  although  the  scribes  of  documents 
could  not  at  once  accustom  themselves  to  the  innova- 
tion, yet  in  the  whole  number  of  Athenian  public  in- 
scriptions in  stone  we  may  distinguish  between  two 
main  divisions,  the  pre-Euclidic  and  the  post-Euclidic 
documents.  The  newly-written  laws  were  set  up  iA 
the  market-place,  which  had  been  their  locality  since 
the  time  of  Ephialtes, — in  the  royal  haL  This  was  the 
identical  hall  where  the  Areopagus  was  wont  to  sit^  so 
that  this  body  was  now  doubly  called  upon  to  watch 
over  the  archives  of  the  laws.  Particular  laws  were, 
on  account  of  their  special  importance,  set  up  in  a 
place  of  their  own.  Among  these  was  the  law  of 
high  treason,  which  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  oath 
immediately  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  constitu- 
tion, in  order  to  prevent  in  the  most  impressive  manner 
possible  any  new  attempt  in  the  direction  of  a  coup 
d'etat  This  law  assured  impunity  to  the  slayer  of 
any  Athenian  who  endeavoured  to  obtain  Tyrannical 
power,  or  who  betrayed  the  city,  or  designed  the  over- 
throw of  the  constitution.  It  was  set  up  on  a  pillar  in 
front  of  the  Council-house,  so  that  it  might  meet  the 
eyes  of  all  who  entered  there.  Thus  the  laws  were 
written,  arranged,  and  set  up  afresh ;  and  the  ancient 
three-  and  four-faced  wooden  pillars  of  Solon  were 
henceforth  merely  preserved  as  a  relic  of  antiquity. 
other  Besides  these,  we  observe  a  series  of  other  institu- 

^^bUc  tio^^s,  concerning  which  it  is  not  stated  that  they 
documents  belonged  precisely  to  the  year  of  Euclides,  but  the 
i/  ^f^,  existence  of  which  from  that  period  is  to  be  demon- 
01,  xciv.  2.  strated  in  the  public  documents.  Thus,  one  mark  by 
(B.a  40  -  ).  ^jjjgj^  |.jjg  post-Euclidic  popular  decrees  may  be  recog- 
nised is  this  :  that  in  them  the  Scribes  no  longer  go 
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with  the  Prytanies  of  the  •Council ;  they  were  ciiap.  i. 
efore  now  appointed  for  the  whole  year,  a  reform 
>ably  likewise  intended  to  bring  about  a  greater 
rity  in  the  control  of  the  public  documents. 
3ng  the  minor  reforms  of  this  period  may  be  men- 
ed  the  introduction  of  the  name  of  the  goddess 
ene  in  place  of  the  earlier  form  Atherusa.* 
1  the  true  Attic  spirit  thought  was  taken  of  main-  Public 
iBg  the  glory  of  the  city  as  a  nurse  of  arts  and  «*~'^- 
aces ;  and  of  advancing  popular  education, — ^in 
et  opposition  to  the  oppressive  ordinances  of  the 
mts  (p.  33).  Before  the  year  of  Euclides  had 
jd,  a  collection  of  literary  works  was  begun  ;  per- 
i  what  had  formerly  existed  of  this  description  had 
shed  through  the  fault  of  the  Tyrants.  Again,  it 
endeavoured  to  animate  a  spirit  of  friendly  rivdry 
ng  the  citizens  with  reference  to  the  city  feasts ;  the 
ral  civic  tribes  decreeing,  that  from  the  date  of  the 
•  of  Euclides  those  who  had  by  means  of  pecuniary 
ifices  and  personal  performances  deserved  well  of 
feasts  of  the  state  deities,  should  be  honoured  by 
memorative  inscriptions. 

astly,  neither  was  the  duty  of  gratitude  towards  Dedieatory 
gods  and  towards  friends  abroad   forgotten.      It  ^{^{targ^ 
from    Thebes    that    the    liberators    of    Athens 
issued    forth ;    and   Thrasybulus,  who    adhered 
he  principle  that  the  two  neighbour-cities  ought 
continue  in  close  union,  together  with  his  asso- 

[)oncemmg  the  twofold  kinds  of  writing,  ^  irakaid  (ra  *AmKa 
lara)  and  rj  fier^  Eiickeiifjv  ypafAfioriKij,  see  Franz,  Elem.  Epigr.  Ch. 
4, 148.  As  to  Callistiatus  of  Samos,  see  Ephoros  op.  SchoL  Yen.  //. 
L85.  As  to  the  intermixture  of  the  earlier  and  later  character,  see 
ch,  StaaUh,  vol.  ii  p.  764  [Oerm.].  As  to  the  setting-up  of  the  revised 
in  the  Ceramicus,  Andoc.  Myit.  95 ;  Lys.  in  Leocr,  126  ;  Beigk,  ad 
)C.  ed  Schiller,  p.  129 ;  Curtius,  Att.  Stimien,  il  66.  As  to  the  scribe 
nt«d  for  a  year  in  the  case  of  the  post-Euclidic  documents,  see  Boeckh, 
r.  Chronol,  StudUrifp.  40  ;  Sauppe,  PhUoL  xix.  249.  *A6i}va :  Boeckh, 
sL  YoL  ii.  p.  51  [G^erm.].  The  law  of  the  Diaetetee,  according  to 
r,  belonged  to  the  time  of  Euclides  ;  contra  Schomann,  VerfoMungi- 
,  44  £  The  transmission  of  the  Epineephisis  to  the  Proedri  is  to  be 
after  OL  c  3.  See  Boeckh,  Mondcykleny  46.  The  year  of  Euclides 
m  epo<5hal  year;  hence  the  proverb,  rd  npo  EvicXridov  cfcrd^ciif  in 
•n.  daiapl.  5. 

F   il 
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CHAP.  I.  ciates  dedicated  a  work  of  art  to  Thebes  as  a  token  of 
gratitude  and  symbol  of  alliance.  It  represented  the 
guardian  divinities  of  the  two  cities,  Athene  and 
Heracles,  and  was  set  up  in  the  Heracleum  at  Thebes. 
And  altogether,  on  the  motion  of  Archinus,  1000 
drachms  had  been  granted  for  distribution  among  the 
liberators  of  the  city,  to  enable  them  to  offer  sacrifices 
and  consecrated  gifts.  But  no  share  in  these  was 
given  to  any  besides  the  hundred  who  had  been 
besieged  in  Phyle  by  the  Tyrants.  By  this  grant  and 
by  the  bestowal  of  olive-wreaths  they  were  acknow- 
ledged as  the  saviours  of  the  city.* 

*  Euclides,  known  among  the  iv\  ayvaycm  rc^avfuurfMvot,  Athen.  9L 
Here  the  ^oups  of  collectors  are  distinguisned :  those  who  could  com- 
mand public  resources,  and  secondly  private  individualB,  who  are  deaigiiifted 
accordmg  to  their  station  in  life.  The  former  group  was  doubtless  composed 
of  personages  historically  known  ;  accordingly,  as  I  conjecture,  we  should, 
by  the  side  of  Polycrates  and  Pisistratus  and  the  kings  of  Pergamns,  nsd, 
not  liiKOKpuTrjs,  but  fiiKOKkfjs  6  Kvirpios  (cf.  Arch,  F,  1844,  347),  in  wfaidi 
case  the  Euclides  mentioned  must  be  the  famous  Archon.  Perhaps,  too, 
we  may  read  instead  of  Eifkkeibriv  rov  kqI  avrdv  ^ABrivaiov—rhp  ifixomn 
(or  ip(aPTa)  koI  a,  'A.  But  see  the  obiections  of  M.  H.  E.  Meier,  (^m»c 
L  85.  Becker,  CharieUSf  ii.  119  (Eng.  Tr.),  also  considers  a  piivate  linruy 
to  be  spoken  of.  For  the  decree  of  the  tribe  Pandionis  on  the  motion  oi 
Callicrates,  see  Corp,  Inscr,  Gr,  No.  213 ;  Athene  and  Heracles,  Fain. 
ix.  11,  4.  As  to  the  motion  of  Archinus  in  honour  of  the  Karayay^tmt 
rov  dfjfiov :  .^Ssch.  iii  187. 
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Thus  was  it  attempted  to  re-settle  the  Attic  state,  chap.  ii. 
after  the  coDstitutional  life  of  Athens  had  been  inter-    — -i — 
rupted  by  a  government,  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  condition 
months  had  passed  through  every  stage  of  a  ruthless  %'^^^ 
terrorism  (wherefore  already  in  antiquit}'-  it  was  called  after  the 
the  dominion  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants).     The  minds  ^2«^^»'^ 
of  men  could  the  more  easily  become  reconciled  with 
one  another,  inasmuch  as  of  the  three  parties  one  had 
absolutely  annihilated  itself  during  its  period  of  victory. 
This  party  had  sealed  its  own  condemnation,  when 
behind  the  pretence  of  peculiar  political  theories  the 
vilest  selfishness  had  nakedly  displayed  itself,  while 
the  moral  worthlessness  of  its  leaders  had  not  been  in 
any  way  compensated  or  made  good.     At  home  they 
had  been  ruthless  despots,  but  neither  had  they  in  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  state  obtained  for  it  anything 
but  shame  and  disgrace  ;  besides  which  they  had  at  the 
critical  moments  proved  themselves  weak,  ruthless,  and 
shortsighted.    The  common  hatred  against  the  oligarchs 
having  united  the  remaining  parties,  the  praiseworthy 
institutions  of  the  year  of  Uberation  had  been  success- 
fully called  into  being,  and  the  year  of  Euclides  had 
become  an  epochal  year  in  Attic  history.     We  cannot 
but  acknowledge   and  admire  the  manliness  of  the 
leading  personages,  and  the  spirit  of  moderation  and 
prudence,  as  well  as  the  earnest  zeal  for  the  truly 
good,  which  prevailed  in  the  community.    For  assuredly 
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CHAP.  II.  the  Athenians  displayed  their  native  generosity,  when 
they  desired  not  only  to  triumph  over  insidious  foes, 
but  also  to  improve  and  restrain  themselves ;  when 
they  with  wise  intelligence  made  use  of  the  experience 
which  accrued  to  them,  partly  casting  off  what  had 
become  obsolete,  partly  recurring  to  earlier  institutions 
of  their  public  life.  For  without  a  genuine  loftiness 
of  spirit  they  would  not  at  the  present  moment,  when 
they  had  h^idly  realised  their  liberation,  have  com- 
bined with  measures  for  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
prosperity,  a  care  for  scientific  institutions  and  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  arta* 

But  mere  outward  institutions  could  not  suffice  to 
renovate  the  commonwealth  as  it  was  desired  ;  if  this 
was  to  be  accomplished,  it  must  result  from  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  civil  society,  which  could  not  be 
altered  by  means  of  particular  laws  and  constitutional 
enactments. 

The  healthiness  of  Hellenic  civic  life  was  above  all 
based  upon  the  fidelity  with  which  the  existing  genera- 
tion adhered  to  the  traditions  of  the  past,  upon  its 
belief  in  the  gods  of  its  fothers,  upon  its  attachment 
to  the  commonwealth  luid  its  veneration  for  the  rules 
of  public  and  social  life  esfciblished  by  usage  and 
legislation.  But  this  basis  of  public  prosperity  had 
been  seriously  shaken  long  ago,  and  in  particular  by 
recent  events.  Within  a  few  years  not  less  than 
four  thorough  changes  of  the  constitution  had  taken 
place;  and,  instead  of  recurring  with  double  deter- 
mination after  these  violent  interruptions  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  public  law  to  the  original  rules  of  life,  the 
existing  generation  continued  to  exhibit  a  vacillation 
and  an  uncertainty,  such  as  are  displayed  in  the 
motion  of  Phormisius  (p.  54). 

Moreover,  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  always  tended 
to  weaken  the  authority  of  tnidition,  to  loosen  the 
cohesion  of  tlie  commimity,  and  to  dii-ect  the  indi- 

*  "Thirty  Tvrante,"  Aristot.  Rhei.  ii.  pp.  24,  105.     Again  in  DiocL 
xiv.  2  ;  Com.  Nep.  ThrasybuhiSy  3 ;  Jiwtin.  r>,  10. 
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vidual  towards  reliance  upon  his  personal  judgment  chap.  ii. 
in  all  critical  questions.  The  outw^uxi  vigour  of  social 
life  had  likewise  become  impaired.  Land  and  people 
were  exhausted  by  the  results  of  the  long  war,  which 
had  ^nihilated  public  prosperity  and  destroyed  that 
mutual  confidence  which  it  was  harder  to  make  good 
than  any  mere  losses.  Trade  both  great  and  small  lay 
low.  The  soil  was  neglected  and  had  lost  its  value  ; 
husbandry  could  only  be  restored  to  its  former  condi- 
tion by  means  of  great  sacrifices  and  exertions.  No 
task  was  more  pressing  than  this;  but  there  was  a 
want  of  money ;  for  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing 
insecurity  many  of  the  wealthy  had  invested  their 
money  abroad,  and  of  the  resident  aliens  who  managed 
the  money  business  a  large  proportion  had  emigrated, 
and  the  remainder  had  been  mostly  ruined  or  put  to 
death.  But,  above  all,  there  was  wanting  a  love  of 
agriculture,  which  could  alone  have  conquered  the 
existing  difficulties ;  men  had  been  spoilt  by  the  cheap- 
ness and  abundance  of  imports  by  sea,  and  preferred 
buying  their  daily  necessaries  in  the  market  to  grow- 
ing them  on  ground  of  their  own.  War  and  revolu- 
tion had  driven  the  small  proprietors  out  of  their 
customary  ways  of  life,  they  had  become  estranged 
from  their  calling,  addicted  to  idle  habits,  and  averse 
to  continuous  labour.  This  rendered  impossible  a 
thorough  improvement  of  the  economical  condition  of 
the  country,  and  there  was  wanting  the  beneficent 
influence  of  a  tranquillised  state  of  feeling,  such  as 
would  have  been  obtained  by  a  return  to  rural  avoca- 
tions and  to  the  solid  foundations  of  former  prosperity. 
And  yet  the  people  had  never  stood  in  so  sore  a  need 
of  a  calming  influence  of  the  kind.  For  the  bitter 
hatied  between  the  parties,  which  had  up  to  the  last 
been  more  and  more  intensified,  and  which  opposed 
not  only  the  different  classes  of  the  population,  but  also 
the  members  of  the  same  families,  as  adversaries  to 
one  another ; — the  rapid  alternation  of  victory  iind 
defeat,  of  arrogant  exultation  and  utter  hopelessness; — 
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CHAP.  II.  the  tenible  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the  citizens, 
resulting  from  the  bloody  war ; — ^the  extinction  of  the 
ancient  families ; — the  influx  of  new  men,  Athenians 
neither  by  birth  nor  by  education ; — and  finally  the 
entire  series  of  extraordinary  experiences  crowding 
together  at  the  close  of  the  war : — all  these  causes 
had  contributed  utterly  to  unsettle  the  firm  bear- 
ing of  the  civic  community.  Life  had  become  more 
and  more  full  of  mysterious  dangers  and  devoid  of 
tranquillity;  and  the  inborn  vivacity  and  excitability  of 
the  Attic  people  had  degenerated  into  a  passionate  rest- 
lessness, which  had  been  only  temporarily  suppressed 
in  consequence  of  the  general  exhaustion.  A  constant 
fluctuation  in  the  daily  state  of  public  feeling  possessed 
the  city ;  and,  says  the  comic  poet  Plato,  he  who  had 
been  absent  from  Athens  during  the  space  of  three 
months  was  unable  to  recognise  it  on  his  return.* 

How  was  it  possible,  in  the  midst  of  this  restless 
agitation,  to  find  firm  ground  whereon  the  people 
might  unite  to  carry  out  the  re-settlement  of  the  state  ? 
TJie  sti'ongest  of  all  bonds — religion — had  lost  its 
power;  for  its  basis  was  a  simple-minded  devotion 
to  the  triiditions  of  the  past.  In  its  place,  protests 
agiiinst  tradition,  audacious  contempt  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  past  generations,  doubt  and  mockery,  con- 
stituted the  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  whicli 
found  its  expression  in  Sophistry.  Moreover,  the 
minds  of  men  had  been  bnitalised  during  the  years 
of  war,  and  the  ordinances  of  their  fathers  had  lost 
their  authority.  It  was  already  rare  to  find  an  asylum 
respected,  or  an   enemy  taking  refuge  in  a  temple 

spared.f 
j\Vtr«  The  calamities  suffered  by  the  state  likewise  contri- 

mi^rdhj    buted  to  weaken  reli<nous  feeling.     For  it  must  Ijc 
forrAgn       rcmcmbcrcd  that  the  Hellenic  religion  was  not  of  a 


thiu 


*  Investments  of  money  abroad :  Atlicn.  532 ;  (nrdvis  dpyvplov,  Lys. 
xix.  1 1  ;  riaton.  Com,  Fr,  ap.  Meinekc,  ii.  6f)2. 

t  Thus  A^jesilciiis  is  held  entitled  to  special  praise  for  sparing  those  who 
had  taken  refujr*?  in  the  temple  of  Athene  Itonia,  Hdlcn.  iv.  3,  20. 
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suprasensual  kind,  transcending  space  and  time,  and  chap.  ii. 

pointing  to  the  consolations  of  a  world  beyond.    On  the  

contrary,  it  was  most  intimately  interwoven  with  exist- 
ing circumstances ;  it  was  a  national  and  state-religion, 
the  maintenance  of  which  constituted  at  once  the  con- 
<lition  and  the  guarantee  of  public  prosperity.  The 
stjite  divinities  were  so  organically  connected  with  the 
states  themselves,  as  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
commonwealth,  and  accordingly  to  forfeit  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  them,  if  the  commonwealth  placed 
under  their  protection  was  seen  to  decay.  Thus  after 
the  Sicilian  campaign  prophecy  came  to  be  despised, 
because  men  thought  themselves  to  have  been  deceived 
by  the  voices  and  signs  of  the  gods,  and,  not  unfairly, 
ivcognised  in  Nicias'  orthodox  fear  of  the  gods  a  cause 
of  the  utter  loss  of  army  and  fleet.  With  this  feeling 
co-operated  the  general  tendency  of  the  democratic 
populace,  directed  towards  an  escape  from  authority  of 
all  kinds ;  thus  an  insurrection  ensued  against  the  gods 
not  less  than  against  other  powers,  and  the  former 
were  renounced  as  having  abandoned  the  state.  But, 
inasmuch  as  men  could,  after  all,  not  live  without 
religion,  the  renunciation  of  the  faith  of  their  fathers 
was  accompanied  by  an  inclination  towards  the  worship 
of  foreign  countries;  and,  by  the  side  of  infidelity,  a  wild 
growth  of  superstitious  conceptions  and  usages  sprang 
up.  For  this  the  sea-trade  of  the  city  and  the  multitude 
of  foreign  settlers  offered  every  facility.  Just  as  already 
towards  the  close  of  the  war  the  common  parlance  of 
the  Athenians  was  alloyed  by  a  variety  of  non-Greek 
words,  so  an  increasing  welcome  was  likewise  offered 
to  foreign  divinities,  to  the  Phrygian  Sabazius,  the 
Thracian  Cotytto,  the  Syrian  Adonis  ;  in  the  place  of 
a  healthy  fear  of  the  gods  manifesting  itself  in  a  pious 
attendance  upon  public  worship,  men's  minds  were 
seized  by  a  morbid  terror  of  the  superhuman  powers 
{Deisid(Bmonio)y  which  sought  to  satisfy  itself  in  secret 
rites  of  all  kinds ;  and  this  continued  to  intensify  the 
confusion  of  the  minds  of  the  citizens,  and  their  aliena- 
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CHAP.  II.  tion  from  ancient  discipline  and  order.     Dirty  beggar- 

priests  passed  fix)m  house  to  house,  to  collect-  offerings 

for  the  "  Great  Mother,"  in  return  for  which  they  pro- 
mised expiation  fi:om  sin  and  guilt  A  large  quantity 
of  sayings  and  writings,  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  were 
carried  about  by  adventurers,  the  so-called  Orpheott' 
lestiBy  and,  in  accordance  with  these,  secret  associations 
were  formed,  designed  to  purify  the  terrified  souls  of 
men  in  place  of  the  mysteries  acknowledged  by  the 
state.  Ventriloquists  attracted  the  gaping  crowd,  by 
pretending  that  a  daemon  dwelt  in  them  and  prophesied 
by  their  lips.  A  fellow  of  this  kind,  Eurycles  by  name, 
was  a  famous  personage  at  Athens  already  in  the 
former  half  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  such  was 
the  success  obtained  there  by  his  tasteless  jugglery, 
that  an  entire  school  of  ventriloquising  prophets  took 
its  name  from  him.* 

Thus  it  is  manifest  how  utter  a  want  of  order  and 
discipline  resulted  from  the  spread  of  infidelity ;  and 
a  hebetation  of  moral  judgment  directly  connected 
itself  with  these  sad  aberrations  of  religious  feeling. 
Together  with  the  Hellenic  gods,  the  human  and  civic 
virtues  which  they  demanded  fell  into  disrepute.  While 
it  was  attempted  to  calm  the  conscience  by  means  of 
external  usages  and  charms,  no  value  was  attached  to 
an  inner  purification  ;  the  promptings  of  selfish  interest 
were  unhesitatingly  obeyed;  and  gradually  all  sense 
was  lost  of  the  truth,  that  a  state  cannot  exist  except 
by  the  virtues  of  its  citizens.  Some  of  the  citizens 
may,  in  tlie  secrecy  of  their  homes,  have  still  preserved 
an  attachment  to  the  ancient  faith,  but  it  wtis  precisely 
those  who  set  the  fashion  among  the  rest  who,  together 
with  the  culture  of  the  age,  had  also  imbibed  its  poison. 
Material-  Thc  aucicut  rcligiou  itself  was  defenceless  against 
!5^1»m      *^^^  hostile  spirit  of  the  times,  and  could  not  of  its  own 

*  As  to  the  unsettlement  of  things  human  and  divine,  see  Eurip.  Ipk. 
Taur.  560,  Kirchh.  As  to  foreign  religions :  Bcrgk,  Rd.  Com-.  AU.  75.  The 
hingnage  of  the  AthenLins,  KeKpaixemj  c£  mraimav  tS>v  'EXXi^t^oii'  Koi  fiafh 
^aptov,  "  Xen."  Resp.  Ath.  8.  Eurycles  eyyaarpifivSos  (cyyaoTfjirai  Evpv- 
kXtibai) ;  Arist.  Vcsp.  1019  ;  Schomann,  Or.  AH,  ii".  294. 
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trength  withstand  the  rationalising  tendency  towards  chap.  ii. 
Qaking  everything  an  open  question.  For  such  a  re- 
listance  it  lacked  the  essence  of  objective  truth,  which 
night  have  commanded  respect  and  aroused  conviction. 
irVas  it  not  undeniable,  that  already  in  the  Homeric 
)oenis,  which  were  regarded  as  the  sources  and  docu- 
nente  of  popular  belief,  the  substance  of  religious  belief 
vas  freely  treated  according  to  poetic  inspiration  ?  And, 
iince  enquiring  thought  had  found  its  expression  in 
)hilosophy,  all  its  tendencies,  however  widely  they  di- 
verged in  other  respects,  met  in  this  one  point,  that  they 
lontested  the  popular  views  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
rods.  Doubtless  the  ways  of  conducting  these  attacks 
liffered  greatly.  Some,  as  e.g.  Anaxagoras,  in  the  true 
pirit  of  philosophy  sought  to  rise  out  of  the  popular  re- 
igion  to  a  loftier  and  purer  conception  of  God.  Others 
efused  altogether  to  acknowledge  any  dependence  of 
nan  on  divine  powers.  In  addition,  new  tendencies  of 
>hilosophy  made  their  appearance,  and,  together  with 
;hem,  new  elements  of  opposition  against  the  ancient 
•eligion.  Thus  the  teaching  of  Democritus  developed 
tself,  starting  from  a  connexion  with  the  philosophy  of 
S^ature.  Democritus  was  younger  by  a  generation  than 
inaxagoras,  and  during  the  earlier  half  of  the  Pelo- 
X)nnesian  war  attained  to  a  great  influence.  He  drew 
ihe  conclusion  from  previous  enquiries,  that  there  is  no 
)ther  being  than  a  corporeal  one,  and  no  motive  power 
resides  the  force  of  gravity.  In  the  mechanical  world 
)f  Democritus  there  was  no  place  for  the  God  of 
inaxagoras,  for  an  Intelligence  acting  according  to 
purposes  of  its  own.  He  granted  to  the  gods  of  the 
people  nothing  but  a  scarcely  honourable  existence  as 
isemons,  and  declared  the  ordinary  ideas  of  religion 
o  have  resulted  from  impressions  of  terrible  pheno- 
nena  of  nature. 

Tliis  doctrine  also  found  acceptance  at  Athens,  and, 
n  company  with  Sophistic  teaching,  disturbed  many 
ui  otherwise  believing  soul.  The  best-known  instance 
IS  that  of  Diagoras  of  Melos,  a  lyric  poet  and  a  man 


\ 
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CHAP.  II.  of  a  serious  disposition  of  mind.  He  had  been  the 
confidential  friend  of  the  legislator  Nicodorus  of  Man- 
tinea,  at  the  time  when  that  Arcadian  town  withdrew 
from  its  dependence  upon  Sparta  and  established  its 
autonomy.  Diagoras  afterwards  came  to  Athens ;  and, 
although  he  had  formerly  been  a  pious  singer,  he  was 
now  seized  by  the  power  of  doubt ;  he  became  (as  is 
said,  under  the  personal  influence  of  Democritus)  an 
audacious  freethinker,  derided  the  gods  whom  he  had 
celebrated,  and  hurled*  a  wooden  Heracles  into  the 
flames,  m  order  that  he  might  there  undergo  a  thi^ 
teenth  trial  of  his  strength.  But  most  of  all  he 
oflfended  the  feelings  of  the  Athenians  by  his  con- 
tempt for  their  Mysteries,  the  doctrines  of  which  he 
gave  up  to  publicity  and  to  derision.* 

Thus  the  attacks  upon  the  religion  handed  down  to 
the  Athenians  by  their  fathers  were  intensified  and 
multiplied  ;  the  great  mass  of  the  people  being  in- 
capable of  perceiving  the  distinction  between  philo- 
sophy and  sophistry.  For  them  the  final  result  of 
the  intellectual  movements  referred  to  was  utter 
insecurity ;  and  with  the  exception  of  those  who, 
guided  by  the  impulse  of  inner  piety,  held  fast  to 
what  was  old,  and  knew  how  to  secure  for  them- 
selves the  noble  element  of  religious  and  moral  truth 
in  the  mythology  of  gods  and  heroes,  the  generality 
rejected  everything,  and  swam  with  the  stream  of  the 
ideas  of  the  age,  unsupported  by  any  remaining 
prop,  and  unable  to  find  a  compensation  for  what  they 
had  lost. 

In  the  priests  religion  found  no  protectors.     Occa- 

♦  Democritus  of  Abdera,  according  to  Diog.  L.  xix.  41,  wasjanior  by 
forty  years  to  Anaxagoras ;  he  was  therefore  bom  01.  Ixxx.  cirt.  His  cidcAa 
reseuibling  human  Ix^ings,  ra  fiiv  dya&onoia,  r6.  dc  Kcmomta  (Sext.  Emp.  ix- 
19),  correspond  in  certain  respects  to  the  daemons  of  the  popular  belief 
(Zeller,  Gcfch.  d.  Or.  Ph.  i.  643).  Diagoras,  o  aQcos^  6  M^Xior,  outlawed 
as  a  violator  of  the  Mysteries  {v.  Suidas),  and  pursued  in  Peloponnesus  as 
well  as  at  Athens  (Schol.  Arist  -4r«»,  1073;  /Jawcr,  320).  Clem.  Alex. 
Protrept.  p.  7,  Sylb.,  emendated  by  Cobet,  Now  LcH,  Pnet  p.  14  (Atoyoyia 
roZ^ov  7rnpaaK€vaaai\  Athcnagoras,  Hpco'/^cta  tt.  Xp.  C.  5,  um  ras  ^oy* 
yvKas  f  ^oc,  KaraJCOTrrw  to  tov  '  Hp.  ^oavov. 
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lly,  indeed,  a  feeling  of  holy  indignation  caused  chap.  ii. 

to  take  courage  and  fight  for  their  gods ;  they  prUstiy 
unwilling  to  allow  the  operation  of  blind  natural  reaction, 
to  be  substituted  for  the  living  action  of  personal 
;s.     By  means  of  a  sagacious  utilisation  of  the 
ing  relations  of  parties  (vol.  iii.  p.  85),  priestly 
)rity  in  the  person  of  Diopithes  once  more  raised 

to  a  power  in  the  state.  Anaxagoras  fell  a 
n  to  it;  and  whoever  chanced  to  have  been  in 
^ay  connected  with  him  was,  as  e.g.  Thucydides 
listorian,  suspected  as  a  freethinker.  Diagoras, 
was  outlawed  (01.  xci.  2 ;  b.c.  411) ;  a  price  was 
d  on  his  head!,  and  it  was  even  attempted  to 
jr  the  hue  aud  cry  against  him  a  common  Hellenic 
3r.  Protagoras  and  others  were  persecuted  a# 
who  denied  the  gods  ;  but  what  advantage  could 
ause  itself  derive  from  a  fanaticism  which  merely 
d  out  on  isolated  occasions  and  effected  the  con- 
lation  of  individual  heretics  ?  There  existed  no 
tly  class  capable  of  guiding  the  moral  conscious- 
of  the  people,  of  coming  forward  as  the  champion 
3  belief,  and  of  cherisning  the  treasure  of  true 
ht  into  the  divine  nature  which  that  belief  con- 
d.  Delphi  was  powerless,  and  its  wisdom  utterly 
ete.  Nowhere  existed  any  authority  in  things 
:ual ;  there  remained  no  fixed  rule,  no  sure  basis 
le  national  faith ;  hence  neither  was  any  distinc- 
possible  which  might  have  impressed  its  essential 
res  upon  the  young  ;  the  antique  wisdom,  taught 
lem  from  the  maxims  of  Hesiod,  was  unable  to 
ail  against  the  attacks  of  the  modem  age ;  and, 
ithstanding  its  recent  recovery,  the  state  was 
itened  with  an  inevitable  decay,  when  religion 
morality  were  falling.* 

hucydides  accounted  an  atheist  on  account  of  his  relations  with 
l^ras,  according  to  Antyllus  ap.  Marcellin.;  Kriiger,  Krit,  Anal, 
Outlawry  of  Diagoras  :  Diod.  xiiL  6.  The  statement  is  doubtful ; 
'  case  Aristoph.  Aves,  1073,  already  assumes  both  prosecution  and 
Ty.    Cd  Kock,  ad  loc. 
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CHAP.  II.       If  any  remedy  was  to  be  obtained  for  these  evils,  it 

must  come  from  another  quarter — viz.  from  that  of 

n^  tragic  Philosophy  and  Art.  Philosophy  must  retrieve  the 
damages  inflicted  by  Sophistry,  by  deeper  reflexion 
restore  authority  to  the  moral  laws  which  had  come 
to  be  contemned,  and  strengthen  the  forces  of  civil 
society  whereby  the  life  of  a  community  is  preserved. 
Art,  and  above  all  Poetry,  must  prove  herself  the 
teacher  and  guide  of  the  people ;  must,  in  the  midst 
of  the  busy  selfishness  of  ordinary  life,  represent  ideal 
tendencies,  maintain  the  honours  paid  to  the  national 
traditions,  and  offer  a  salutary  counterbalance  to  the 
disintegrating  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  the  aga 
Ancient  art,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  no  mere 
•outward  ornament  of  life,  to  be  assumed  or  laid  aside 
according  to  circumstances  ;  no  mere  luxury  to  rejoice 
men  in  their  days  of  prosperity,  and  absent  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  evil  times.  Rather,  it  was  a 
necessary  element  in  public  life,  especially  at  Athens ; 
it  was  a  power  in  the  state  which  supplied  what 
religion  left  wantingr ;  it  gave  expression  to  the  feel- 
ings common  to  the  whole  community.  And,  inas- 
much as  Athens  could  not  exist  without  public 
dramatic  performances,  very  much  depended  upon 
the  nature  of  the  poets  who  composed  the  plays. 
Grood  poets  were  an  essential  public  need ;  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  comedy,  in  so  far  as  it  had  a  serious 
and  patriotic  character,  in  this  age  repeatedly  recurred 
to  the  need  in  question,  and  declared  it  to  be  a  well- 
grounded  desire  on  the  part  of  the  community,  that  it 
should  possess  tragic  poets  whose  art  was  generous  and 
whose  sentiments  were  loyal. 

For  the  serious  drama  was  undoubtedly,  above  all 
other  kinds  of  art,  called  upon  to  exercise  a  momen- 
tous influence.  This  form  of  art  was  the  wealthiest 
in  resources,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  public, 
and  that  which  pre-eminently  addressed  itself  to  the 
entire  civic  body ;  and  again,  it  was  the  most  Attic ; 
it  specially  contributed  to  mark  out  Athens  as  the 
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intellectual  capital  of  Greece.  The  Attic  stage  was  chap.  ii. 
at  the  same  time  the  stage  of  Hellas;  and  whoever 
desired  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  artistic  perform- 
ances of  which  no  description  could  furnish  a  concep- 
tion, or  whoever  believed  himself  possessed  of  gifts 
which  he  wished  to  develope  or  assert,  made  his  way 
to  Athens,  where  no  obstacles  were  allowed  to  impede 
a  fire^e  competition. 

Thus  we  have  already  become  acquainted  with  Ion 
of  Chios,  who,  endowed  with  all  the  many-sidedness 
of  a  true  Ionian,  shone  among  the  Athenians  both 
as  a  poet  and  a  prose- writer,  both  in  elegy  and  in 
drama  (vol.  iL  p.  522).  From  Eretria  came  Achaeus, 
a  younger  contemporary  of  Sophocles.  He  gained  a 
dramatic  victory  at  Athens,  and  in  particular  con- 
trived, by  means  of  his  inventive  genius,  to  invest  the 
satyr-drsmia  with  new  attractions.  From  Tegea  in 
Arcadia  came  Aristarchus,  who  became  so  thoroughly 
domesticated  at  Athens,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
acquired  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  usage  of  the 
Attic  stage  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  individual 
dramas.  Lastly,  from  Sicyon  came  Neophron,  an 
uncommonly  fertile  dramatist,  whose  happy  tact  in- 
troduced new  subjects  into  the  sphere  of  dramatic 
poetry,  e.g.  the  myth  of  Medea.  This  lively  intel- 
lectual intercourse  with  other  cities  was  of  course 
rendered  difficult  and  obstructed  by  the  war ;  par- 
ticularly in  its  concluding  years  Athens  could  not 
remain  as  heretofore  a  gathering-place  of  the  com- 
peting talents  of  Greece  ;  and  the  calamity  which  at 
its  close  destroyed  the  political  power  of  Athens  like- 
wise became  a  fatal  epoch  for  the  history  of  her  stage, 
inasmuch  as  a  year  before  the  siege  and  capitulation 
Sophocles  died  (01.  xciiL3;  B.c.  405).  Rightly  did 
Phr3niichus  in  his  Muses  (performed  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes)  honour  Sophocles  as  one 
highly  favoured  by  the  gods,  in  that  after  a  long  life  of 
beneficent  labours  he  had  passed  away  without  having 
seen  the  evil  day.     As  the  poetry  of  Sophocles  is  the 
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CHAr.  II.  mirror,  wliorein  the  glory  of  Athens  shines  upon  us  in 
its  fullest  lustre,  so  his  life  is  the  phiinest  measure  of 
its  brief  endurance.     He  sang  the  paean  of  victory, 
when  the  sun  of  prosperity  rose,  and  he  died  before 
it  sank  under  the  horizon.     Nor  was  the  war  allowed 
to  abate  the  honours  of  his  burial ;  undisturbed  by  the 
hostile  skirmishes,  the  funeral  rites  were  performed  in 
CVdIouus,  and  a  charming  legend  added  that  Dionysus 
liimsclf,  the  god  of  the  Attic  stage,  had  taken  thought 
for  his  favourite  by  appearing  to  the  hostile  general  in 
a  vision  and  bidding  him  honour  the  great  poet  * 
The  siiec€s-      His  poctry  survived  even  after  his  death.     For  his 
^yirt(UMo^.  last  work,  the  QHdipus  CohnceuSy  a  poetic  concep- 
ters.  tion  of  peculiar  loftiness,  which  represents  the  end  of 

tlie  king  as  the  harmonising  close  of  a  human  life 
laden  with  suffering  and  guilt,  was  brought  on  the 
stage  by  his  grandson,  the  younger  Sophocles,  in  OL 
xciv.  3  (b.c.  401,  March),  -^schylus,  too,  not  only  sur- 
vived like  a  demigod  in  the  memory  of  the  Athenians, 
but  his  art  also  remained  an  inheritance  unto  the 
fourth  generation.  His  son  Euphorion,  his  nephew 
Philocles,  as  well  as  the  son  of  the  latter  Morsimus, 
and  the  grandson  of  iEschylus,  Astydamas  by  name, 
were  dramatic  poets ;  and  it  is  indeed  a  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  firm  and  continuous  cohesion  in 
single  families,  which  notwithstanding  the  innovating 
and  restless  spirit  of  the  age  was  still  to  be  met  with 
at  Athens,  that  the  rivaliy  between  the  two  masters 
was  continued  in  several  generations  of  their  descend- 
ants. Philocles  had  competed  with  Sophocles  himself 
for  the  prize,  and  had  been  able  to  gain  a  victory  over 

*  The  hostile  general  in  the  autamn  of  406  can  only  have  been  a  oom- 
niander  of  the  troops  in  Decelea  (not  Lysander,  as  the  Biographer  of 
Sophocles,  and  Plin.  viiL  101),  assert) ;  and  it  is  quite  conceivabie  that 
aft^r  the  battle  of  the  Arginusa>  the  Lacedsemonians  pressed  more  cloaely 
upon  the  city,  in  order  to  take  vengeance  by  land  for  the  destruction  of 
their  fleet  and  to  render  the  Athenuins  inclined  to  peace  -(vol.  iii.  p.  JM>5). 
The  tomb  of  the  poet  lay  on  the  road  to  Decelea,  doubtless  in  the  district 
of  Colonus.  Cf.  V.  Leutsch,  PkihL  i.  129.  As  to  the  descendants  of 
Sophocles,  see  Sauppe,  SophoJcUische  Inschriften,  in  Goffing,  Narhr,  1865, 
p.  244. 
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the  (Edvpus  Rex ;  and  Astydamas  and  the  younger  chap.  it. 

Sophocles  contended  in  the  period  after  the  war  as  the  

most  fertile  dramatic  poets.  The  families  of  artists 
became  schools  of  art,  in  which  the  style  of  the  great 
masters  was  piously  retained  and  cherished.  The  old 
plays,  .too,  were  revived :  in  the  case  of  iEschylus 
a  special  popular  decree  had  ordained  that  no  poet, 
who  should  desire  to  bring  any  iEschylean  play  upqn 
the  stage,  should  be  refused  the  chorus ;  and  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  an  advantage  to  Athens,  had 
the  classical  works  been  more  frequently  recurred  to 
and  aflforded  means  of  edification.  But  the  public 
demanded  change,  and  the  great  annual  festivals  of 
Dionysus, required  new  plays.  And  thus  it  came  to 
pass,  that,  as  the  management  of  language  and  versifica- 
tion grew  in  dexterity,  a  continually  increasing  number 
of  persons  fix)m  all  quarters  forced  their  way  in,  and  that 
the  number  swelled  of  those  who,  without  being  bom 
poets,  tried  their  hand  at  the  drama,  and  more  or  less 
successfully  composed  in  the  style  of  the  old  masters. 

Thus  a  large  number  of  poets  of  the  second  rank 
gathered  at  Athens,  and  contrived  to  obtain  a  certain 
consideration,  although  it  was  only  by  outward  re- 
sources of  art  and  by  a  certain  degree  of  general  cul- 
ture that  they  supplemented  the  lack  of  original  genius. 
Comedy,  far  from  preserving  silence  as  to  their  de- 
fects, vigilantly  observed  the  progress  of  tragic  art ;  and 
many  a  straggler  belonging  to  this  aftergrowth  of  dilet- 
tantism was  made  to  suffer  under  her  bitter  mockery ; 
e.g.  Theognis,  a  member  of  the  Thirty,  whom  Attic 
wit  named  the  "  snow-man,"  because  his  was  an  arti- 
ficial and  firosty  poetry.  **  All  Thrace,''  announces  an 
envoy  in  the  Achamians  of  Aristophanes,  "  was  snowed 
up,  and  all  rivers  were  rigid  with  ice  ;  it  was  about  the 
same  time  when,  at  Athens,  Theognis  was  competing 
for  the  dramatic  prize,*'  as  if  the  character  of  his  plays 
had  some  connexion  with  the  extraordinary  cold  of 
that  year's  winter.  So,  again,  Aristophanes  celebrates 
the  charms  of  spring,  on  condition  that  Morsimus,  the 

VOL.  IV.  o 
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CHAP.  II.       If  any  remedy  was  to  be  obtained  for  these  evils,  it 

must  come  from  another  quarter — viz.  from  that  of 

^^^9^  Philosophy  and  Art.  Philosophy  must  retrieve  the 
damages  inflicted  by  Sophistry,  by  deeper  reflexion 
restore  authority  to  the  moral  laws  which  had  come 
to  be  contemned,  and  strengthen  the  forces  of  civil 
society  whereby  the  life  of  a  community  is  preserved. 
Art,  and  above  all  Poetry,  must  prove  herself  the 
teacher  and  guide  of  the  people ;  must,  in  the  midst 
of  the  busy  selfishness  of  ordinary  life,  represent  ideal 
tendencies,  maintain  the  honours  paid  to  the  national 
traditions,  and  offer  a  salutary  counterbalance  to  the 
disintegrating  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Ancient  art,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  no  mere 
•outward  ornament  of  life,  to  be  assumed  or  laid  aside 
according  to  circumstances  ;  no  mere  luxury  to  rejoice 
men  in  their  days  of  prosperity,  and  absent  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  evil  times.  Rather,  it  was  a 
necessary  element  in  public  life,  especially  at  Athens ; 
it  was  a  power  in  the  state  which  supplied  what 
religion  left  wanting ;  it  gave  expression  to  the  feel- 
ings common  to  the  whole  community.  And,  inas- 
much as  Athens  could  not  exist  without  pubUc 
dramatic  performances,  very  much  depended  upon 
the  nature  of  the  poets  who  composed  the  plays. 
Grood  poets  were  an  essential  public  need ;  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  comedy,  in  so  far  as  it  had  a  serious 
and  patriotic  character,  in  tliis  age  repeatedly  recurred 
to  the  need  in  question,  and  declared  it  to  be  a  well- 
grounded  desire  on  the  part  of  the  community,  that  it 
should  possess  tragic  poets  whose  art  was  generous  and 
whose  sentiments  were  loyal. 

For  the  serious  drama  was  undoubtedly,  above  all 
other  kinds  of  art,  called  upon  to  exercise  a  momen- 
tous influence.  This  form  of  art  was  the  wealthiest 
in  resources,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  pubhc, 
and  that  which  pre-eminently  addressed  itself  to  the 
entire  civic  body ;  and  again,  it  was  the  most  Attic ; 
it  specially  contributed  to  mark  out  Athens  as  the 
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atellectual  capital  of  Greece.  The  Attic  stage  was  chap.  ii. 
t  the  same  time  the  stage  of  Hellas ;  and  whoever 
esired  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  artistic  perform- 
nces  of  which  no  description  could  furnish  a  concep- 
ion,  or  whoever  believed  himself  possessed  of  gifts 
?^hich  he  wished  to  develope  or  assert,  made  his  way 
0  Athens,  where  no  obstacles  were  allowed  to  impede 
,  fre^  competition. 

Thus  we  have  already  become  acquainted  with  Ion 
f  Chios,  who,  endowed  with  all  the  many-sidedness 
f  a  true  Ionian,  shone  among  the  Athenians  both 
s  a  poet  and  a  prose-writer,  both  in  elegy  and  in 
[rama  (vol.  iL  p.  522).  From  Eretria  came  Achaeus, 
,  younger  contemporary  of  Sophocles.  He  gained  a 
iramatic  victory  at  Athens,  and  in  particular  con- 
rived,  by  means  of  his  inventive  genius,  to  invest  the 
atyr-drama  with  new  attractions.  From  Tegea  in 
Ircadia  came  Aristarchus,  who  became  so  thoroughly 
lomesticated  at  Athens,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
xjquired  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  usage  of  the 
Ittic  stage  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  individual 
Iramas.  Lastly,  from  Sicyon  came  Neophron,  an 
mcommonly  fertile  dramatist,  whose  happy  tact  in- 
roduced  new  subjects  into  the  sphere  of  dramatic 
K)etry,  e.g.  the  myth  of  Medea.  This  lively  intel- 
Bctual  intercourse  with  other  cities  was  of  course 
endered  difficult  and  obstructed  by  the  war ;  par- 
icularly  in  its  concluding  years  Athens  could  not 
€main  as  heretofore  a  gathering-place  of  the  com- 
)eting  talents  of  Greece  ;  and  the  calamity  which  at 
ts  close  destroyed  the  political  power  of  Athens  like- 
vise  became  a  fatal  epoch  for  the  history  of  her  stage, 
nasmuch  as  a  year  before  the  siege  and  capitulation 
Jophocles  died  (01.  xciiL3;  b.c.  405).  Kightly  did 
?hr3niichus  in  his  Muses  (performed  at  the  same  time 
LS  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes)  honour  Sophocles  as  one 
lighly  favoured  by  the  gods,  in  that  after  a  long  life  of 
>eneficent  labours  he  had  passed  away  without  having 
«en  the  evil  day.     As  the  poetry  of  Sophocles  is  the 
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CFIAP.  IL  were  in  particular  to  be  excited  by  means  of  surprising 
figures  of  speech  and  pla3rs  upon  words,  became  tire- 
some; there  was  wanting  the  total  efiect,  which  is 
based  upon  the  inner  cohesion  of  a  drama  thoroughly 
thought  out ;  and  the  poet  himself  acknowledged  his 
weakness  as  a  dramatist,  when  he  attempted  to  furbish 
up  his  plays  by  means  of  inserted  songs,  the  so-called 
Embolima,  which  had  no  connexion  with  the  action  of 
the  piece* 

Such  was  the  condition  of  dramatic  art  at  Athens. 
Either  it  exhibited  an  absolute  dependence  upon  tlie 
classic  models,  such  as  notably  preserved  itself  in  the 
family  schools  of  the  two  gi-eat  masters,  or  innova- 
tions were  attempted,  wherein  homage  was  paid  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  We  are  unable  to  form  a  judg- 
ment in  detail  concerning  the  performances  in  either 
direction,  because  the  works  produced  are  lost,  and 
hardly  any  traces  have  remained  of  a  remembrance  of 
them.  But  the  reason  of  this  is  that  in  the  times 
when  a  critical  judgment  was  definitively  established 
concerning  the  dramatic  literature  of  Athens,  the  inno- 
vations in  question  were  regarded  as  nothing  but  a 
decay  of  true  art ;  wherefore  the  works  of  Agathon, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  mere  imitators  of  ^Slschylus 
and  Sophocles,  were  given  up  to  oblivion. 

Thr.  third  But  0116  poct  asscrtcd  his  title  to  permanenca  The 
lagicpoe,  £^j.|.jj^  power  of  his  genius  raised  him  above  the  mul- 
titude of  mediocre  associates  in  his  art,  and  acquired 
for  him  so  high  a  fame,  that,  instead  of  being  obscured 
by  his  great  predecessors,  he  obtained  a  place  as  a 
third  by  their  side.  Doubtless  each  of  the  three  repre- 
sents a  new  epoch  in  Attic  history  ;  yet  iEschylus  the 
soldier  of  Marathon,  and  Sophocles  the  witness  of  the 
Pcridean  age,  had  their  footing  on  one  and  the  same 
ground :  the  age  of  the  one  was  tlie  older,  that  of  the 
other  the  younger,  and  a  mighty  progress  is  observable 

*  Agnthon  "  6  fcoXof,"  Ritschl,  Ojm9C,  L  411.  As  early  as  the  year  405 
he  had  gone  to  Pella,  rir  ficucapaw  twx^v^  Arist.  Ban,  S5.  'eJw^oXj^mi, 
Ariatot  Poa.  18.    "ApOos^  c.  9. 
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from  the  former  to  the  latter— but  no  rupture.  Just  as  ciur.  Ii. 
Cimon  and  Pericles  were  able  to  arrive  at  a  mutual 
understanding,  so  the  poetic  representatives  of  their 
time  could  ako  be  conscious  of  a  spiritual  community. 
Sophocles  survived  to  see  the  whole  of  the  revolution 
produced  by  the  war ;  he  lived  in  the  same  atmosphere 
as  Agathon  and  Euripides,  and  under  the  same  influ- 
ences ;  but  in  his  poetic  grandeur  he  stood  forth  from 
the  nebular  eidialations  below,  and  never  allowed  the 
fermenting  agitation  of  a  collapsing  world  to  disturb 
the  harmony  of  his  mind.  Euripides,  on  the  other 
hand,  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  movement  of  his  age, 
and  was  fully  exposed  to  its  influence.  His  greatness 
lies  in  the  fact,  that  he  was  possessed  of  suflScient 
power  and  courage,  in  such  an  age  and  for  such  an 
age,  further  to  develope  dramatic  art.  But  the  mighty 
nature  of  the  change  undergone  by  Athens  during  the 
years  of  war  is  most  clearly  manifest  from  a  com- 
parison of  these  two  poets.  Is  it  not  as  if  a  long 
human  generation  lay  between  them? — and  yet  Euri- 
pides was  only  sixteen  years  junior  to  Sophocles,  and 
died  even  before  him. 

Euripides,  the  son  of  Mnesarchus,  was  sprung  from  Euripides; 
a  noble  house.      He  grew  up  in  well-to-do  circum-  saUimuf, 
stances,    and    had    ample    opportunity    of    availing  oi.  ixxv.  i 
himself  of  all  means  of  culture  offered  by  his  native  ' 

city  to  her  youth.  He  was  a  zealous  scholar  of 
Anaxagoras,  the  mighty  thinker,  who  exercised  so 
potent  an  influence  upon  the  widest  variety  of  minds  ; 
and  his  glorious  delineation  of  the  true  Wise  Man,  in 
the  picture  of  whom  Anaxagoras  was  recognised  by 
his  contemporaries,  attests  how  deep  was  Euripides' 
conception  of  the  mission  of  philosophy.  He  had 
intercourse  with  Socrates ;  he  eagerly  participated  in 
the  many-sided  efforts  of  the  Sophists ;  in  his  house 
Protagoras  recited  those  writings  on  account  of  which 
he  was  persecuted  as  having  denied  the  gods.  Further- 
more, Euripides  collected  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
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CHAP.  II.       If  any  remedy  was  to  be  obtained  for  these  evils,  it 
must  come  from  another  quarter — viz.  from  that  of 

^^^^ic  Philosophy  and  Art.  Philosophy  must  retrieve  the 
damages  inflicted  by  Sophistry,  by  deeper  reflexion 
restore  authority  to  the  moral  laws  which  had  come 
to  be  contemned,  and  strengthen  the  forces  of  civil 
society  whereby  the  life  of  a  community  is  preserved. 
Art,  and  above  all  Poetry,  must  prove  herself  the 
teacher  and  guide  of  the  people ;  must,  in  the  midst 
of  the  busy  selfishness  of  ordinary  life,  represent  ideal 
tendencies,  maintain  the  honours  paid  to  the  national 
traditions,  and  offer  a  salutary  counterbalance  to  the 
disintegrating  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Ancient  art,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  no  mere 
•outward  ornament  of  life,  to  be  assumed  or  laid  aside 
according  to  circumstances ;  no  mere  luxury  to  rejoice 
men  in  their  days  of  prosperity,  and  absent  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  evil  times.  Rather,  it  was  a 
necessary  element  in  public  life,  especially  at  Athens ; 
it  was  a  power  in  the  state  which  supplied  what 
religion  left  wanting ;  it  gave  expression  to  the  feel- 
ings common  to  the  whole  community.  And,  inas- 
much as  Athens  could  not  exist  without  pubhc 
dramatic  performances,  very  much  depended  upon 
the  nature  of  the  poets  who  composed  the  playa 
Good  poets  were  an  essential  public  need ;  and  it  was 
for  this  reason  that  comedy,  in  so  far  as  it  had  a  serious 
and  patriotic  character,  in  this  age  repeatedly  recurred 
to  the  need  in  question,  and  declared  it  to  be  a  well- 
grounded  desire  on  the  part  of  the  community,  that  it 
should  possess  tragic  poets  whose  art  was  generous  and 
whose  sentiments  were  loyal. 

For  the  serious  drama  was  undoubtedly,  above  all 
other  kinds  of  art,  called  upon  to  exercise  a  momen- 
tous influence.  This  form  of  art  was  the  wealthiest 
in  resources,  and  at  the  same  tune  the  most  pubhc, 
and  that  which  pre-eminently  addressed  itself  to  the 
entire  civic  body ;  and  again,  it  was  the  most  Attic ; 
it  specially  contributed  to  mark  out  Athens  as  the 
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ellectual  capital  of  Greece.  The  Attic  stage  was  chap.  ii. 
the  same  time  the  stage  of  Hellas ;  and  whoever 
jired  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  artistic  perform- 
3es  of  which  no  description  could  furnish  a  concep- 
n,  or  whoever  believed  himself  possessed  of  gifts 
ich  he  wished  to  develope  or  assert,  made  his  way 
Athens,  where  no  obstacles  were  allowed  to  impede 
ree  competition. 

Thus  we  have  already  become  acquainted  with  Ion 
Chios,  who,  endowed  with  all  the  many-sidedness 
a  true  Ionian,  shone  among  the  Athenians  both 
a  poet  and  a  prose-writer,  both  in  elegy  and  in 
ima  (vol.  iL  p.  522).  From  Eretria  came  Achaeus, 
jTounger  contemporary  of  Sophocles.  He  gained  a 
imatic  victory  at  Athens,  and  in  particular  con- 
ned, by  means  of  his  inventive  genius,  to  invest  the 
yr-drama  with  new  attractions.  From  Tegea  in 
cadia  came  Aristarchus,  who  became  so  thoroughly 
mesticated  at  Athens,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
juired  a  decisive  influence  upon  the  usage  of  the 
tic  stage  with  regard  to  the  extent  of  individual 
Unas.  Lastly,  from  Sicyon  came  Neophron,  an 
conmionly  fertile  dramatist,  whose  happy  tact  in- 
►duced  new  subjects  into  the  sphere  of  dramatic 
etry,  e.g.  the  myth  of  Medea.  This  lively  intel- 
tuai  intercourse  with  other  cities  was  of  course 
idered  difficult  and  obstructed  by  the  war ;  par- 
ularly  in  its  concluding  years  Athens  could  not 
nain  as  heretofore  a  gathering-place  of  the  com- 
bing talents  of  Greece  ;  and  the  calamity  which  at 
close  destroyed  the  political  power  of  Athens  like- 
se  became  a  fatal  epoch  for  the  history  of  her  stage, 
ismuch  as  a  year  before  the  siege  and  capitulation 
phocles  died  (01.  xciii.  3;  B.c.  405).  Kightly  did 
irynichus  in  his  Muses  (performed  at  the  same  time 
the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes)  honour  Sophocles  as  one 
yhly  favoured  by  the  gods,  in  that  after  a  long  life  of 
neficent  labours  he  had  passed  away  without  having 
m  the  evil  day.     As  the  poetry  of  Sophocles  is  the 
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ciiAP.  II.  knowledge  of  myths  derived  from  ancient  writinga  In 
his  reading  the  Athenian  felt  less  dependent  upon  the 
traditions  of  the  stage,  and  gave  himself  up  more  freely 
to  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  offered  to  him  by  the 
poet  in  whom  he  found  a  mirror  of  himself  and  of  his 
age.  Therefore  the  plays  of  Euripides  accompanied 
the  Athenian  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  offered  him  a 
consolation  in  foreign  regions  and  in  the  midst  of 
misery.* 

And  yet  Euripides  did  not  remain  ^imong  his  fellow- 
citizens.  About  01.  xciii.  1  (b.c.  408),  when  already  of 
advanced  age,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  King  Ar- 
chelaus  to  Macedonia,  where  he  was  attracted  by  the 
new  Hellenic  culture  unfolding  itself  there.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  whom  the  dramatic  Muse  of  Athens 
led  among  a  population  not  Greek ;  he  had  a  presenti- 
ment of  the  mission  of  Hellenic  art  to  become  the 
common  property  of  all  peoples  striving  after  a  loftier 
conduct  of  life.  As  -^Ischylus  celebrated  the  foundations 
of  Hiero,  so  Euripides  commemorated  those  of  Arche- 
laus.  When  therefore  we  find  him  joyously  glorifying 
the  king,  who,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  heroes, 
was  establishing  civilisation  in  the  north  by  levelling 
and  making  secure  the  public  roads,  or  blessing  the 
primitive  abodes  of  the  Muses  on  the  Pierian  shores, 
where  Hellenic  festivals  were  once  more  flourishing, — 
diett  at  ^^  Understand  how  productive  an  impulse  was  given 
Peiia,  to  the  poet  by  his  migration.  Even  here,  however,  he 
%',^^m\  ^^*  ^^*^  enemies,  who  grudged  him  the  enjo}Tnent  of 
the  royal  favour ;  and,  after  a  two  years'  sojourn  at 

♦  "Eiiripidem  M.  Varro  ait  cum  quinque  et  septua^ta  tnigoedias 
scripscrit,  m  quinque  solis  vicisHe/'  GelL  xvii.  4,  3.  The  Alexandrino 
writers  were  acquainted  with  9^  from  the  Didiiscalia,  where  only  those 
plays  were  entered  which  had  gained  one  of  the  three  prizes.  Nauvk 
Eur,  xxiiL  As  to  Protagoras :  Diog.  L.  ix.  8,  52.  Learned  nurses : 
IHppoh  453.  Euripides  as  travellers'  rending :  Aristoph.  Ban.  52  ;  as 
the  consolation  of  prisoners  (vol.  iii.  p.  383),  who  otter  their  thanks  to 
him  after  their  return,  Plut.  Nic,  29.  Ignorance  of  the  writinj^  of 
Anaxagoras  is  accoimted  so  decisive  a  proof  of  an  uneducated  mind 
(dirrtpia  y/m/tx/idrcov)  that  it  is  an  insult  to  think  it  possihle  in  Attic  juiy- 
men.    Plut.  ApoL  2(1  d. 
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Pella,  the  old  man,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  fell,  as  chap.  ii. 
it  would  appear,  a  victim  to  their  guile.* 

Though  Euripides  may  be  called  more  than  Sopho-  Chapter 
eles  a  child  of  his  times,  this  is  not  intended  to  imply  ]rides^and 
that  he  was  totally  subject  to  the  tendencies  described  **•  ''^^• 
above  as  connected  with  the  moral  decay  of  Athens, 
and' that  he  was  by  them  estranged  from  the  loftier 
aims  of  his  predecessors.  He  was  not  only  pure  in 
his  life,  and  far  removed  from  Ughtly  despising  ancient 
morals  and  manners ;  but  there  was  also  in  him  an 
ideal  tendency  of  great  strength  and  depth.  He  was 
possessed  by  an  active  religious  craving,  by  a  warm 
love  of  calm  meditation  on  things  divine  and  human, 
by  an  irresistible  longing  to  solve  the  enigmas  of 
the  system  which  rules  the  universe;  and  this  long- 
ing was  intensified  in  him  by  his  ardent  sympathy 
with  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  and  by  a  deep  sense 
of  justice  which  he  sought  to  satisfy.  But  his  constant 
search  led  him  to  no  goal ;  he  found  it  impossible  to 
harmonise  opposing  forces,  and  to  find  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  either  in  faith  or  in  doubt.  He  was  too 
religious  to  rest  contented  with  mere  negation,  and  too 
freely  enlightened  to  follow  tradition.  In  the  tranquil 
soul  of  Sophocles  the  grand  forms  of  the  pre-historic 
age  mirrored  themselves,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to 
them,  expanding  the  traditional  conceptions  of  Gods 
and  Heroes,  deepening  them,  and  bringing  them  into 
accord  with  the  ideas  of  his  age,  just  as  Phidias  did  in 
his  department  of  art.  Euripides,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  never  able  to  forget  his  own  individuality  and  his 
doubts;  and  the  deep  excitement  in  which  he  lived 
communicated  itself  to  all  his  works.  They  were, 
therefore,  incapable  of  exercising  a  tranquillising  effect, 
and  lacked  that  impress  of  happy  harmoniousness 
which  was  borne  by  the  older  works.     Euripides,  both 

•  JEL  V.  H,  xiiL  4.  Insults  at  court,  avenged  by  Archelaus,  who 
thereby  himself  incurs  hostility,  AHst  Pol.  220,  7.  Fragment  of  the 
ArekdauSf  34 :  twava*  odovpovs  XvfHwvas, 
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CHAP.  11.  as  a  man  and  as  a  poet,  was  a  lifelong  sufferer  from 
the  unsolved  conflict  between  speculation  and  art,  and 
this  all  the  more,  inasmucjh  as  he  possessed  no  means 
of  balancing  liis  internal  dissatisfaction  either  by  pub- 
lic business  and  glad  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community,  or  even  by  the  enjoyments  of  social  life. 
He  was  therefore,  in  direct  contrast  to  the  serene  and 
affable  Sophocles,  sullen  and  discontented,  bitter  in  his 
judgments  and  prone  to  find  fault ;  everywhere  he  saw 
the  dark  side  of  things,  heard  the  discordant  notes, 
and  gave  vent  against  gods  and  men  to  the  discontent 
which  possessed  him  ;  for  even  against  the  gods  he 
inveighs  on  account  of  their  sins  of  commission  or 
omission. 

But  the  very  fact  that  Euripides  was  placed  in 
relations  so  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  poetic 
works  incrciises  our  admiration  for  his  courage  in 
giving  a  new  dcvelopement  to  the  Attic  drama,  and 
for  the  success  which  attended  his  efforts.  Moreover, 
he  doubtless  chose  the  right  starting-points  for  his 
innovations. 

The  Gods  and  Heroes  of  earlier  tragedy  were  figures 
handed  down  in  fixed  outlines ;  mythology  furnished 
the  characters,  poetic  fancy  added  its  impress  with  a 
definiteness  and  clearness  of  form,  wherein  we  recog- 
nise the  same  plastic  sense  of  the  Hellenes  which 
created  the  national  images  of  the  Gods  in  marble  and 
bronze.  Mask,  cothunius,  and  dress  contributed  to 
distinguish  the  several  characters  according  to  tradi- 
tional usage ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  pious  awe 
with  which  the  personages  of  tragedy  inspired  the 
poets  themselves,  the  latter  never  ventured  to  human- 
ise them.  They  were  to  be  measured  by  a  different 
standard ;  they  passed  over  the  stxige  superhuman  in 
height,  resembling  the  Phidian  figures  in  the  temple- 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  in  which  every  one  immediately 
recognised  a  higher  order  of  beings.  Sophocles  was 
indeed  able  to  bring  the  figures  of  mythology  into 
closer  contact  with  the  feelings  of  the  spectator,  and 
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to  represent  in  these  figures  the  inner  life  of  the  souL  chap.  ii. 
In  his  plays  the  relations  between  parents  and  children, 
between  husband  and  wife,  between  brothers  and 
sisters,  are  exhibited  with  more  warmth,  truth,  and 
humanity.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  figures  ap- 
pearing before  us  are  not  single  individuals,  but,  as  it 
were,  symbolic  examples,  comprehending  entire  species 
and  groups  of  human  beings.  Notwithstanding  their 
human  weaknesses  they  remain  ideal  characters,  and 
the  lofty  grandeur  surrounding  them  has  its  origin  in 
the  circumstance,  that  only  the  settled  principal 
fecitures  of  each  individuality  are  delineated. 

Unless  this  mode  of  exposition,  which  gradually 
could  not  but  fall  into  a  certain  monotony,  was  to  be 
continued  without  change,  it  was  indispensable  to  dare 
the  attempt  of  bringing  real  men  and  women  on  the 
stage — and  not  merely  as  subordinate  personages  (such 
as,  e,g.,  the  messengers,  guards,  and  nurses,  into  the 
representation  of  whom  already  the  earlier  tragic  poets 
had  introduced  striking  features  of  ordinary  life),  but 
also  as  leading  parts.  This  was  ventured  by  Euripides, 
who  hereby  opened  for  himself  a  new  sphere,  where  he 
could  take  advantage  of  all  his  natural  gifts  and  of  all 
the  acquisitions  of  his  experience  and  culture ;  of  the 
quick  sensibility  of  his  disposition ;  of  his  brilliant 
gift  of  finding  the  right  word  for  every  phase 
of  feeling ;  of  his  accurate  knowledge  of  all  the  im- 
pulses moving  his  generation ;  and  of  his  sophistic 
training,  which  enabled  him  incisively  to  illustrate  and 
account  for  all  standpoints  of  human  opinion.  After 
this  fashion  he  boldly  renounced  the  traditions  of  the 
tragic  stage ;  drew  forth  his  characters  from  the  mists 
of  the  pre-historic  age,  and  placed  them  under  the 
clear  light  of  the  present ;  reduced  the  diction  of  tragic 
pathos  to  the  standard  of  ordinary  Attic  parlance;  and, 
instead  of  contenting  himself  with  representing  the 
Heroes  in  large  and  general  outlines,  depicted  their 
woes  and  joys  with  the  utmost  elaboration  through 
all  stages  and  changes. 
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CHAP.  IL  But  in  this  course  he  was  met  by  very  nerious 
His  traffic  difficulties ;  foF  he  continued  to  treat  the  same  epic 
art.  subjects  with   his  predecessors,  and   thus   arrived  at 

a  contradiction  which  made  itself  disagreeably  per- 
ceptible. His  heroes  bore  the  names  of  a  Heracles 
or  Agamemnon  ;  they  issued  forth  from  palace  portak 
clad  in  gorgeous  robes,  mounted  on  the  lofty  cothur- 
nus, and  reverentially  surrounded  by  their  serving- 
men  ;  but  the  personages  themselves  had  dwindled  into 
ordinary  mortals,  who  ill  accorded  with  the  parta  .they 
played.  They  were  human  beings,  too  feeble  to  allow 
a  struggle  with  the  Powers  of  Fate  to  be  suitably 
depicted  in  them — human  beings,  worried  by  loves 
labour  and  by  wedded  discord,  by  poverty,  and  by  all 
the  troubles  of  earthly  life.  From  the  mighty  cha- 
racter-masks, invented  for  the  figures  of  the  JEschy- 
lean  drama,  issued  the  thin  voice  of  ordinary  mortals, 
claiming  compassionate  sympathy,  such  as  we  are 
wont  to  bestow  upon  the  misfortunes  of  any  of  our 
neighbours.  Herein  necessarily  lay  an  offence  against 
the  healthy  sense  for  art ;  for  it  was  a  humiliation 
of  the  Homeric  figures,  nay,  it  seemed  like  a  desecra- 
tion of  the  venerable  treasure  of  popular  tradition. 

Euripides  himself  was  not  indifferent  to  popular 
mythology,  which  he  had  studied  as  a  scholar.  He 
contrived  to  adorn  the  earlier  dramatic  subjects  with 
many  a  feature  overlooked  by  others,  and  very  skilfully 
to  avail  himself  of  new  subjects,  possessing  a  populiur 
interest  for  the  Athenian  public,  or  speciaUy  adapted 
for  effective  representa.tion.  In  the  former  respect  his 
Ion  is  distinguished,  the  scene  of  which  lies  at  Delphi, 
where  the  son  of  Apollo  and  of  the  Attic  princess  Creiisa 
dwells  unrecognised  as  a  ministrant  of  the  temple,  until 
he  is  restored  from  his  sacred  retirement  to  his  native 
land,  where  as  one  of  its  bom  kings  he  is  to  found 
an  era  of  the  highest  glory.  The  fragments  of  the 
Erechtheus  likewise  attest  a  deep  and  warm  con- 
ception of  the  popular  legends  of  his  native  land. 
Nine  of  his  tragedies  treat  Attic  subjects ;  but  in  the 
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rest  too  he  loses  no  opportunity  of  glorifpng  his  native  chap.  ii. 
country ;  and  when  we  find  him  with  heart  and  soul 
celebrating  the  favour  of  the  Gods  resting  upon  Attica, 
the  intellectual  possessions  of  Athens,  her  laws  and 
rights,  and  her  great  men,  he  must  have  touched  the 
souls  of  his  fellow-citizens,  fostered  their  patriotism, 
and  encouraged  them  to  the  imitation  of  illustrious 
ensamples.* 

In  the  other  respect  those  pieces  are  specially  dis- 
tinguished, where  female  characters  play  the  principal 
part  Phaodra  in  the  Hippolytus  is  an  instance,  in 
whom  is  delineated  wfth  admirable  and  masterly  skill  a 
criminal  passion — her  love  for  her  stepson — in  its  gra- 
dual developement  from  the  vain  effort  of  struggling 
against  it  up  to  its  confession,  and  then  from  the  out- 
break of  fury  at  her  rejection  up  to  her  expiation  of 
lier  guilt  by  means  of  a  voluntary  death.  Not  inferior 
was  the  poet's  success  in  his  representation  of  the  inner 
struggles  of  a  Medea,  and  naturally  so  :  for  in  this  case 
his  peculiar  gifts  could  most  thoroughly  assert  them- 
selves, without  impairing  the  dignity  of  the  subject  or 
defacing  tradition.  To  such  subjects  as  this  Euripides 
accordingly  devoted  himself  with  special  predilection. 

But  in  general  it  was  otherwise.  Euripides,  instead 
«f  abiding  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Heroic  world, 
like  JEschylus  and  Sophocles,  saw  no  lustre  either  in 
the  pre-historic  past  or  in  the  present,  and  was  only 
attaracted  by  characters  as  well  as  subjects,  in  so  far 
as  he  might  hope  by  means  of  a  neater  construction  of 
the  plot  and  of  a  more  lively  delineation  of  character 
to  exhibit  his  talent  and  the  advantage  of  advanced 
culture.  Instead  of  trustfully  and  reverentially  ac- 
cepting tradition,  he  placed  himself  in  opposition  to 
it  as  a  keen  critic,  rejected  the  myths  of  Homer, 
in  which  he  saw  inventions  improperly  connected 
with  the  gods,  and  unhesitatingly   allowed  a  sharp 

^  Attic  subjects  are  treated  in  the  followiDg :  JEgmSy  Alope,  Ereth" 
iheu8,  HeracUdce,  Hippolytits,  Tfusais,  Sciron,  Cf.  Schenkl,  FoliL 
Ansehauungen  des  Euripides  (Vienna,  1862). 
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CHAP.  II.  note  of  doubt  and  negation  to  make  itself  heard  in 
the  very  midst  of  his  pieces,  so  that  all  interest  in 
the  story  was  at  an  end.  Where  all  Olympus  is 
called  into  question,  and  the  popular  faith  is  met  by 
a  compassionate  smile,  its  divinities  could  not  but 
become  empty  theatrical  figures,  while  a  breath  of 
icy  frost  blew  across  the  stage  whence  the  gods 
themselves  had  been  banished. 

Since,  then,  Euripides  himself  took  no  genuine 
delight  in  his  subjects,  and  could  not  be  blind  to  the 
degree  in  which  their  significance  suffered  under  his 
treatment,  he  sought  for  othef  means  whereby  he 
might  invest  them  with  attractions.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  employed  an  artificial  complication  of 
dramatic  situations,  endeavouring  by  means  of  deh- 
cately  planned  plots  to  provoke  an  eager  curiosity 
in  his  hearers,  which  had  never  been  an  object  of 
the  earlier  poets.  Furthermore,  he  sought  so  to  choose 
and  arrange  his  dramatic  subjects,  that  a  reference  to 
circumstances  of  the  day  gave  them  the  charm  of 
novelty.  Thus  about  01.  xc.  (b.c.  420)  he  wrote  his 
SuppliceSy  in  glorification  of  Athens,  which  city  forcibly 
obtains  the  burial  of  the  Argive  princes  slain  before 
the  walls  of  Thebes.  This  service  to  Argos  is  insisted 
upon,  in  order,  as  is  explicitly  stated  at  the  close 
of  the  play,  to  induce  that  state  to  maintain  a  close 
alliance  with  Athens ;  and,  again,  the  ancient  conflicts 
with  Thebes  possessed  an  immediate  interest  after  the 
battle  of  Delium,  after  which  the  Thebans  had  actually 
refused  to  permit  the  burial  of  their  fallen  adversaries 
(vol.  iii.  p.  163).  The  HeraclidcB  has  the  same  date 
and  object.  In  this  tragedy  the  generosity  of  Athens 
towards  her  enemies  of  those  days  is  celebrated,  in 
order  to  mark  the  ingratitude  of  Sparta  and  to 
strengthen  the  Attic  party  in  Peloponnesus,  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  the  policy  of  Alcibiades,  which  the 
poet  manifestly  espoused  (vol.  iii.  p.  289).  Besides 
these,  there  occur  in  the  most  different  plays  isolated 
allusions,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  great  effect 
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upon  the  assembled  people.  So  e.g.  the  concluding  chap.  it. 
lines  of  the  Hijypolytiis  (OL  IxxxviL  4 ;  B.C.  428), 
which  could  not  fail  to  remind  every  hearer  of  Peri- 
cles, whose  death  had  quite  recently  taken  place ;  the 
outbreak  of  wrath  against  the  pei-fidy  of  Sparta  in 
the  Andromache^  which  in  01.  Ixxxix,  2  (b.c.  423) 
must  have  evoked  the  fullest  possible  assent  (vol.  iii. 
p.  186),  &c.  In  general,  however,  these  intentionally 
significant  passages  and  plays  doubtless  indicate  no  pro- 
gress in  tragic  art ;  for  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
hurtful  to  dramatic  works,  that  myths  were  converted 
into  symbols  of  modern  events  and  relations,  and  that 
the  main  interest  was  placed  outside  the  action  of  the 
piece.  The  attention  of  the  spectator  was  hereby 
divided,  and  the  harmony  of  the  whole  destroyed. 

The  best  way  would  have  been  for  Euripides  to  have 
entirely  abandoned  the  ancient  myths,  towards  which 
after  all  he  had  no  genuine  inclination.  For  it  became 
harder  from  year  to  year  to  produce  any  novelty  ;  all 
the  subjects  had  been  treated  repeatedly,  all  the  charac- 
ters were  known,  and  all  the  relations  between  them 
fixed.  "If,"  says  the  poet  Antiphanes,  "one  merely 
mentions  the  name  (Edipus,  they  know  all  the  rest : 
locaste,  Laius,  children,  guilt,  troubles  and  all;  and 
if  Alcmseon  is  merely  named,  every  child  cries 
out :  *That  is  the  man  who  killed  his  mother.'''  The 
retrospect  of  earlier  treatments  of  the  same  subject 
deprived  the  poet  of  a  fresh  and  natural  attitude 
towards  his  subject ;  and  it  was  the  most  doubtful 
proceeding  of  all,  when  (as  not  unfrequently  occurs 
in  Euripides)  he  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  into 
casting  critical  side-glances  upon  his  predecessors, 
blaming  violations  of  probability  committed  by  them, 
and  thus  introducing  into  poetry  relations  utterly 
foreign  to  its  true  nature.* 

♦  Beference  to  the  death  of  Pericles  :  otov  artp^atfrff  dvBpoSj  Boeckh, 
Trag.  Princ.  p.  181 ;  H.  Hirzel,  de  Eur.  in  comp.  div.  arte,  p.  64.  Anti- 
phanes in  Meineke,  iiL  100.  A  concealed  blame  of  earlier  poets  occurs  in 
the  FhctnisscB  (752  k),  the  PhUocteteSy  the  EUctrOy  &c.  Cf.  Schneidewin, 
Jntrod.  to  PhilocL 
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CHAP.  II.  Accordingly,  nothing  seems  more  natural,  than  that 
"  gifted  poets  should  have  sought  after  subjects  where 
their  freedom  of  creation  was  less  impeded,  as  was 
not  without  success  done  by  Agathon.  The  national 
history  offered  a  wide  field ;  and  grand  models  existed 
in  the  PhcenisHCBy  in  the  Fall  of  Miletus^  and  in  the 
PerscB  (vol.  ii.  p.  530).  Euripides  in  his  Archelaus 
approached  nearest  to  this  course.  Yet  he  lacked 
original  power  for  developing  a  new  and  independent 
species  of  drama  in  this  direction ;  for  this  he,  who  was 
ever  intent  upon  the  search  after  general  truths,  waa 
deficient  in  the  sense  of  the  actual,  i.e.  in  the  historic 
sense.  In  consequence  of  the  preponderance  in  him 
of  a  love  of  reflexion,  which  constituted  a  main  feature 
in  his  character,  the  mythical  subjects  seemed  after  all 
the  most  suitable,  because  into  these  he  could  introduce 
most  underlying  meaning,  and  because  they  offered 
him  occasions,  in  more  or  less  suitable  passages,  for 
developing  his  views  concerning  God  and  the  world, 
concerning  domestic  relations  and  the  value  of  the 
several  forms  of  government. 
Euripidei  For  in  truth  the  intellectual  capital  at  the  disposal 
o«da*a^  of  the  poct  was  specially  the  Sophistic  culture.  Euri- 
poeL  pides  understood,  better  than  any  other,  how  to  repro- 

duce its  doctrinal  propositions  in  words  of  incisive 
force  ;  and  therefore  he  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
influential  of  its  representatives,  and  was  as  such  praised 
by  the  one  side  with  passionate  admiration,  while 
the  other  assailed  him  with  wrath  and  indignation. 
The  adherents  of  ancient  usage  and  ways  of  thought 
could  not  pardon  his  expressing  views  concerning  mar- 
riage and  family  discipline  of  so  dangerous  a  nature, 
that  the  multitude  found  in  them  an  excuse  for 
immoral  connexions  and  a  justification  of  impure  ap- 
petites ;  nor  could  they  pardon  the  fair  face  which 
his  specious  eloquence  put  upon  craft  and  guile, 
when,  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  Protagoras, 
he  propounded  the  question  : 

**  Why,  what  is  wrong,  if  to  the  doer  it  seem  not  so  ?  ** 
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or  when  he  placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  faithless  one  chap.  ii. 
the  excuse : 

'*  The  toDgue  has  sworn  it,  bat  the  heart  remains  unsworn." 

These  were  expressions  of  Sophistic  refinement,  which 
seemed  blasphemy  when  attributed  to  a  Hero ;  expres- 
sions of  despicable  sentiments,  which  ought  in  no  case 
to  be  heard  on  the  Hellenic  stage,  although  they  were 
justified  in  the  connexion  of  the  play,  and  were  by  no 
means  advanced  with  any  evil  intentions  by  the  poet 
himself.  From  the  point  of  view  which  e.g.  Aristo- 
phanes advocated,  it  was  demanded  that  the  poet  should 
preserve  silence  on  what  was  evil ; — or  to  what  end 
was  the  theatre  visited  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus, 
except  to  forget  the  wretchedness  and  vileness  of  life 
and  to  be  elevated  into  a  world  whence  the  base  was 
excluded  ?  According  to  this  view,  even  the  wrong- 
doers and  the  guilty  ought  to  preserve  a  superhuman 
grandeur.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  narrow  and  one- 
sided standpoint ;  but  it  had  given  to  ancient  Tragedy 
her  peculiar  perfection,  her  ideal  dignity,  and  her  moral 
significance  ;  nor  was  Euripides  able  to  compensate  or 
make  good  in  other  ways  what  he  destroyed  in  this 
poetic  world.  For  poetry  the  Sophistic  culture,  by 
virtue  of  which  he  transferred  the  sentiments  of  modem 
Athens  to  the  Heroic  world,  ever  remained  a  barren 
soil,  whence  no  fresh  springs  were  to  be  charmed  forth  ; 
and  therefore  Euripides,  as  a  poet  not  less  than  as  a 
man,  was  a  true  martyr  to  Sophistry.  It  possessed, 
without  satisfying  him ;  he  employed  it  in  order  to 
bestow  a  new  interest  upon  art ;  he  contended  for  the 
right  of  every  individual  to  approach  in  enquiring 
meditation  all  things  human  and  divine ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  was  not  blind  to  the  dangers  of  this 
tendency.  He  openly  declared  them,  uttered  warn^ 
ings  and  pronounced  invectives  against  it,  and  at  last 
wrote  an  entire  tragedy,  with  no  other  object  than 
that  of  representing  the  miserable  end  of  a  man  who 
opposes  his  reason  to  the  system  of  the  gods,  and 

VOL-  IV.  H 
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(HAP. II.  who  refuses  to  acknowledge  those  as  gods,  whom,  ac- 
cording  to  his  idea  of  the  Divine  nature,  he  is  unable 
to  account  as  such.  King  Pentheus  falls  a  victim  to 
human  arrogance,  which  refuses  to  bow  down  even 
before  the  irrefutable  deeds  of  divine  power,  such  as 
that  which  reveals  itself  in  Dionysus ;  and  the  entire 
trag(}dy  of  tlic  Jiacchce,  one  of  the  latest  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  grandest  of  the  poet's  plays,  is  full 
of  the  most  decisive  attacks  upon  the  overweening  pride 
of  human  reason  in  divhie  things,  and  of  the  praise  of 
the  man  who  in  simpleness  of  heart  adheres  to  the 
teacliiiigs  of  tradition  and  to  the  beliefs  of  the  people. 
It  wa.s  this  oscillation  between  irreconcileable  stand- 
points and  this  want  of  inner  contentment  which  pre- 
vented Euripides,  in  spite  of  his  manifold  culture  and 
of  his  decided  tendency  towards  teaching  others,  from 
becoming  even  in  his  own  sense  a  true  instructor  of 
the  peoi)le.  In  the  end,  tliere  remained  nothing  for 
him  but  to  recommend  a  certain  middle  course ;  but 
sucli  a  system  for  the  conduct  of  life  as  this,  the 
meagre  result  of  long  ytsars  of  study,  was  naturally  ill- 
suitcnl  to  warm  the  hearts  of  men.  Em-ipides  lacked 
the  inner  illumination  of  the  mind  which  marks  out 
the  born  poet,  and  thus  he  offered  an  instance  of  the 
truth  of  Pindar  s  words  :  "  A  master  is  he,  who  is  wise 
by  nature  ;  inborn  greatness  begets  the  power  of  ac- 
complishing glorious  w^orks.  He  who  clings  to  what 
he  has  learnt  from  others,  sttiggers  with  uncertain  step 
on  a  darkling  path,  and  wearies  himself  in  vain  with 
artifices  innumerable.''  * 

When  the  poet  is  without  the  genuine  sources  of 

rutimT"  ^Inspiration,  the  decay  of  art  must  likewise  show  itself 
by  outward  symptoms.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
penditure of  inventive  power  in  the  plays  of  Euripides, 
we  find  them  wanting  in  a  lucid  and  logical  develope- 
ment ;  the  significance  of  the  \vhole  is  postponed  to 
that  of  the  details ;  the  centre  of  gravity  mostly  lies  in 

*  Hipp,  607  :  ^  yXtfo-o-*  oftw^iox^  ^  ^  4^ph^  avta^ioTos ;  cfl  Najselsbtdi, 
Nackhomer.  Theol.  431).  The  Baccha  were  composed  in  MacedoQUL— 
Piud.  Nan.  ill. 
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individual  problems  and  in  their  skilful  solution,  in  in-  chap.  it. 
dividual  psychological  developements  and  climaxes  of  * 
sensation;  thus  scene  succeeds  scene,  without  any  con- 
nexion of  inner  necessity  subsisting  between  them,  as 
in  the  works  of  Sophoclea  Nor  did  Euripides  mature 
aU  his  pieces  with  loving  carefulness.  His  high  natural 
ability  allowed  him  to  write  rapidly ;  and  thus  he 
often  trenched  upon  the  limits  of  a  technical  skill 
rather  mechanical  than  artistic.  If  a  subject  was 
insufficient  in  extent,  he  combined  several  actious 
together,  in  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  recog- 
nise a  unity,  as  e.g.  in  the  Hecuba.  While  he  rejects 
the  simple  course  of  the  traditional  uarrative,  he  finds 
himself  unable  to  conduct  to  its  conclusion  after  a 
natural  fashion,  the  compUcation  which  he  ha^  himself 
invented.  In  such  cases  some  outward  device  is  needed 
to  untie  the  knot ;  and  for  this  purpose  Euripides 
resorts  to  the  expedient  of  causing,  towards  the  end 
of  the  piece,  a  God  to  appear  in  the  air,  who  announces 
the  will  of  destiny  to  the  helpless  hero,  and,  by  virtue 
of  a  higher  authority,  gives  a  calming  conclusion  to  the 
action.  This  is  the  ^^  Deus  ex  macliindj*  as  he  was 
called,  on  account  of  the  machinery  upon  which  he 
was  borne  aloft,  and  he  in  truth  constituted  a  de- 
cidedly  external  artifice  for  terminating  the  halting 
action  of  a  play.  Simdarly,  Euripides  introduced  an 
invention  for  the  opening  of  his  pieces,  which  at  the 
first  glance  distinguishes  them  from  those  of  the  older 
masters.  These  placed  the  spectator  at  once  in  the 
midst  of  the  events,  as  to  the  connexion  of  which  a 
familiar  knowledge  might  be  imiversally  presumed. 
Euripides,  on  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  pass  quickly 
to  the  scenes  wherein  he  could  unfold  his  power  of 
exposition,  made  a  single  character  come  forward,  who 
gave  a  clear  summary  of  the  state  of  affairs  up  to  the 
point  where  the  action  of  the  drama  opened.  This  was 
an  invention  very  natural  in  a  poet  who,  as  against 
the  older  masters,  claimed  the  advantage  of  clear  intel- 
ligibility ;  and  it  was  at  the  same  time  a  convenient 

h2 
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CHAP.  II.  artifice  for  evading  the  more  diflScult  task  of  a  dra- 
matic  construction  perspicuous  in  itself,  and  for  arriv- 
ing from  the  outset  at  an  understanding  with  the  public 
concerning  the  form  of  the  particular  myth,  which  he 
often  veiy  arbitrarily  altered.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
innovation  was  assuredly  no  poetic  gain.  For,  in- 
stead of  the  spectator  being  any  longer  in  a  fresh  and 
lively  manner  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  course  of  the 
drama,  the  Prologue  formed  a  strange  and  jejune  addi- 
tion, standing  outside  the  organism  of  the  tragedy  and 
disturbing  its  unity.  Moreover,  these  introductions^ 
while  hiistily  stringing  together  well-known  eventa, 
were  apt  to  degenerate  into  the  monotonous  and  per- 
functory manner  of  a  trivial  story-teller,  and  thus 
essentially  to  contribute  to  deprive  the  tragedies  of 
their  grandeur  and  dignity. 

This  thorough  dislocation  of  the  dramatic  organism 
of  tragedy  could  not  fail  also  to  affect  the  treatment  of 
the  chorus.  Hitherto  the  latter  had  formed  the  neces- 
saiy  background  to  the  action  of  the  play,  and  the 
indispeasable  accompaniment  of  the  Heroes,  of  whom 
it  was  diflicult  to  conceive  otherwise  than  as  sur- 
rounded by  personages  belonging  to  the  same  sphere 
as  themselves.  A  surrounding  of  this  description  was 
unnecessary  and  inappropriate  iu  the  case  of  the  leading 
personages  of  Euripides ;  indeed,  by  him  the  chorus  was 
in  truth  regarded  as  an  unwelcome  extraneous  addition; 
accordingly,  he  employs  it  for  delighting  the  public 
during  the  pauses  of  the  action  by  lyric  songs,  for  the 
composition  of  which  he  was  by  no  means  unqualified 
by  natural  gifts.  But  these  songs  more  and  more  lost 
their  connexion  with  the  general  course  of  the  play; 
as  a  rule,  they  ti-eat  subjects  of  general  interest ;  and 
are  frequently  more  texts  for  music,  such  as  a  poet 
might,  as  the  fancy  seized  him,  write  in  advance  and 
hold  in  readiness,  so  as  incidentally  to  insert  them  in 
one  or  the  other  play.* 

*  That  Euripides  was  hot  always  facile  in  composition  is  attested  by 
tlie  not  improbable  anecdote  in  Valer.  Max.  iti.  7,  text.    The  **  DeiuM  /a 
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But,  while  Lyric  Poetry  forfeited  its  importance  in  chap.  ii. 
ita  original  place,  it  assumed  an  all  the  more  ambitious 
prominence  elsewhere — not  in  the  orchestra,  but  on 
the  stage  itself.  For,  in  proportion  as  the  poet  sought 
to  exhibit  and  assert  the  spiritual  life  of  his  individual 
personages  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  his 
times  and  of  his  own  idiosyncrasy,  he  was  naturally 
inclined  to  give  expression  in  lyrical  recitation  also  to 
the  mental  phases  of  his  stage-heroes.  And  this  he 
accordingly  did  on  an  extensive  scale,  by  interrupting, 
in  such  passages  as  introduce  the  climax  of  passionate 
emotion,  the  iambic  speeches,  and  inserting  longer 
pieces  to  be  sung,  after  the  manner  of  arias^  where 
the  chief  personages  of  his  plays  express  their  senti- 
ments with  the  full  force  of  passion.  His  actors  were 
specially  trained  to  produce  songs  of  this  kind,  which 
were  accompanied  by  pantomimic  dance-movements, 
with  masterly  skill ;  and  their  very  novelty  sufficed  to 
make  a  great  impression  upon  the  Attic  public.  Hence 
Euripides  took  no  small  pride  in  these  "  monodies ;" 
and  Aristophanes  makes  him  say,  that  by  means  of  them. 
Tragedy,  which  he  had  caused  to  grow  lean,  was  fed  up 
into  new  vigour — i.e.  that  by  these  songs  he  made  good 
the  loss  which  would  otherwise  have  occurred  in  signifi- 
cance and  dignity.  But  neither  in  this  respect  was  the 
innovation  tantamount  to  a  progress.  For  it  was  based 
on  a  destruction  of  the  ancient  system,  and  on  a  ming- 
ling of  the  several,  rigorously  distinguished,  species  of 
poetic  recitation.  The  actors  became  hxtvoiir-migem  ; 
recitation  degenerated  into  a  dithyrambic  ecstasy ;  and 
because  at  this  point  passion  was  most  unfettered,  so 
at  this  point  too  the  discipline  of  ancient  art  was  most 
thoroughly  broken ;  the  rhythms  flowed  through  one 
another  without  any  rule ;  and  this  necessarily  pre- 
vented the  maintenance  of  a  clear  sequence  of  thought* 

« 

maehind"  occurs  in  Sophocles  also  (according  to  Bex^k,  Soph,  xxxviii.,  in 
imitation  of  Euripides),  in  the  case  of  a  *^  noaus  vmdice  deo  dignusJ*    Of. 
H.  Abeken,  Tra>g.  Lbsung  im  Philoktet  de^  S.  (Berlin,  1860).    The  pro- 
loeaee  are  criticised  in  Anstoph.  Ban,  1200. 
*  *Aj4tp€iPov  fioiffditus :  Ar.  Ban,  944.  A  parody  of  the  monodies ;  ib,  1 330. 
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CHAP.  IL  Altogether,  there  exists  no  more  accurate  standard 
Rhythmi'  by  which  to  estimate  the  difference  between  the  old 
ft^uorez-    g^jj^  tjjg  jjg^  ^g^^  tl^au  i\^Q  treatment  of  the  rhjrthmB, 

The  old  age  demanded  the  subordination  of  the  emo- 
tional meaning  of  each  passage  under  a  rigorously 
measured  form ;  and  its  art  triumphed  in  allowing 
living  ideas  to  develope  themselves  in  natural  free- 
dom notwithstanding  the  form  imposed  upon  them. 
Upon  this  subjection  of  ideas  to  discipline  rested  the 
moral  force  of  Poetr}%  and  its  significance  for  state  and 
people,  as  evinced  by  it^  particularly  in  choral  song. 
The  period  in  which  choral  lyric  verse  attained  to  its 
full  and  legitimate  developement,  was  simultaneously 
the  age  when  the  life  of  the  Greek  communities,  as 
such,  flourished — the  age  to  which  belonged  the  men 
of  Marathon  ;  and  choral  song  served  for  the  youth  of 
the  country  as  a  school  not  only  of  artistic  culture,  but 
also  of  civic  order,  of  morality  and  of  patriotism.  The 
chorus  itself  was  an  ideal  type  of  the  community  ;  for, 
in  the  one  as  in  the  other,  the  individual  desires  to  be 
nothing  but  a  member  of  the  whole  body,  and  knows 
of  no  higher  duty  than  that  of  rightly  filling  the  place 
which  he  occupies.  The  new  age  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  such  a  discipline  as  this ;  neither  in  politicsJ 
life,  where  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  was  disregarded, 
in  order  that  the  popular  community  might  exercise  an 
unbounded  sway  according  to  the  changing  humour  of 
the  hour,  nor  in  public  education,  of  which  the  ancient 
ordinances  fell  more  and  more  into  neglect, — nor  again 
in  art. 
^A«  And  here  it  was  the  dithyramb  which  struck  the 

dithyramb,  kcy-uotc  of  the  ucw  age  (vol.  ii.  p.  522).  For,  after 
Pindar  had  lived  to  show  how  the  full  splendour  of 
the  dithyrambic  song  might  well  be  united  to  a 
close  observation  of  the  laws  of  rhythm,  the  younger 
generation  of  poets  neglected  these,  in  order  to  free 
a  loftier  flight  of  thought  from  a  burdensome  fetter. 
The  regular  return  of  the  strophse,  which  prevented 
a  lawless  outflow  of  emotion,  was   abandoned ;   the 
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poets  delighted  in  a  variegated  sequence  of  different  chap.  ii. 
kinds  of  verse,  and  thought  thereby  to  have  gained  a 
victory  for  the  freedom  of  the  intellect  But  experi- 
ence proved  that  no  greater  depth  of  meaning  was 
attained  by  this  absence  of  form.  On  the  contrary, 
the  new  poets  sank  more  and  more  into  the  manner  of 
prose  diction,  from  which  they  differed  only  by  unnatural 
turns  of  expression  and  by  forced  figures  of  speech. 

This  fashion  befel  the  cyclic  chorus  (as  the  dithy- 
rambs were  called,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  quad- 
rilaterally-arranged  chorus  of  tragedy)  already  during 
the  former   half  of  the  war,  when  Melanippides  of 
Melos  was  the  most  famous  master  of  this  species  Meia- 
of  composition.      The  same  style  was  continued  by  ^'^^'*^» 
Cinesias,  whose  hollow  pathos  is  derided  by  Aristo- 
phanes, and  whose  outward  appearance — a  tall,  thin,  ciiusws, 
and  impotent  figure — ^likewise  conti*asted  with  that  of 
the  ancient  masters ;  and  after  him  with  particular 
success  by  Philoxenus  of  Cythera,  who  from  being  a 
slave  raised  himself  to  the  highest  honours  of  a  far-  PhUttxemis 
famed  dithyrambic  poet.* 

As  artificiality  increased,  the  firmly-riveted  organism 
of  earlier  art  lost  more  and  more  of  its  cohesion ;  the 
consciousness  of  a  close  connexion  vanished,  and  with 
it  the  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  one  art  to  serve  the 
other.  The  flute-player  was  no  longer  content  to  be  a 
mere  assistant,  but  aspired  to  be  an  independent  artist. 
The  solo-voices  came  forward  more  prominently  out  of 
the  song  of  the  chorus  with  longer  passages  of  their 
own ;  and  so  utterly  was  the  dignity  of  art  forgotten, 
that  attempts  were  made  to  imitate  in  the  dithyrambs 
the  thunder  of  the  tempest,  the  rush  of  the  rivers,  and 
the  voices  of  animals. 

The  impulse  given  by  the  dithyramb  exercised  an 
effect  upon  the  remaining  species  of  poetry,  because 
everywhere  there  existed  the  same  tendency  towards 

*  As  to  Melanippides :  Suidas ;  Aristot.  Rhet.  iii.  9, 6,  p.  1 25, 3  {apo^oXai 
dvrl  tAp  amurrpo^v).  As  to  Cmesias:  Meineke,  Com.  i.  228.  Philoxenus 
in  Attic  captivity  in  consequence  of  the  taking  of  Cythera  (cf.  vol.  iii. 
p.  158);  LovKav,  Hesych.  Athen.QAZd. 
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CHAP.  II.  escaping  from  the  traditional  rules,  Agathon  intro- 
cfuinges  in  ^uccd  artificial  trickery  into  the  drama.  His  natural 
the  arts  of  effeminacy  caused  him  to  entertain  a  predilection  for 
lyric  poetry,  and  he  found  it  all  the  more  easy  to 
adopt  the  modem  rhythms,  since  he  treated  his  choral 
lyrics  simply  as  pleasant  passages  for  singing.  He 
therefore  in  versification,  and  in  music  also,  departed 
from  the  sobriety  of  the  old  school,  introducing  pre- 
ludes and  ornaments,  employing  artificial  modulations 
of  the  voice  and  similar  devices,  in  order  to  delight 
the  ear  of  a  multitude  hankering  after  novelty.  Thus 
light  and  loose  dance-rhythms  came  into  fashion,  such 
as  Carcinus  had  brought  upon  the  stage  :  it  was  a  kind 
of  ballet,  the  supreme  artistic  resources  of  which  con- 
sisted in  pirouettes,  in  tripping  double-quick  move- 
ments, and  in  twirlings  of  the  legs.  This  new  Orchestic 
art  was,  in  the  instance  of  the  family  of  Carcinus,  ex- 
posed with  deep  indignation  by  Comedy,  in  order  that 
the  decay  of  the  noble  art  mifi:ht  be  clearly  displayed.* 
But  the  change  which  had  come  over  the  artistic  taste 
of  the  Greeks  was  most  perceptible  of  all  in  music. 
and  of  Music  is  essentially  the  most  delicate  and  sensitive 

of  all  aits  :  it  is  more  than  any  other  affected  by  every 
change  in  the  current  of  the  times,  because  it  has 
the  least  powcT  of  resistance  to  oppose  to  them. 
Music  above  all  the  sister-arts  served  to  educate  the 
young,  and  to  furnish  a  sure  standard  for  the  moral 
bearing  of  the  community,  and  thus  became  the  object 
of  the  most  careful  cultivation  and  superintendence  on 
the  part  of  the  state,  in  whose  interest  it  specially  lay, 
that  music  should  be  preser\'ed  in  harmony  with  the 
existing  constitution.  The  siilutary  power  of  a  well- 
ordered  art  of  music,  and  the  dangers  of  a  degenerate 
one  which  should  mistake  it^  task,  have  nowhere  found 
a  more  thorough  appreciation  than  in  Greece. 

The  fundamenfcil   law  of  music  was   the   prepon- 
derant  significance    of    the    words.       Music   is    the 

*  Carcinus :  Ar.  Vcsp.  1501 ;  Meiiieke,  Com,  L  513. 
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bearer  of    the  words    uttered   by   the    poet ;    it   is  chap.  ii. 

her  function  to   vivify  these   by  melody  and   har-  

mony,  to  prepare  their  effect,  to  give  strength  to  the 
impression  which  they  create,  and  permanence  to  the 
significance  which  they  possess.  For  this  reason  song 
is  the  most  important  part  of  music ;  but  even  in 
song  the  unisono  of  the  chorus  is  chief,  in  order  that 
the  words  may  obtain  their  due  as  clearly  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  their  meaning  may  be  asserted,  not 
as  the  sentiments  of  an  individual,  but  as  the  convic-  ' 
tion  of  a  community.  We  have  already  seen  how 
changes  were  made  at  this  point,  with  the  intention 
of  affording  more  space  to  the  artistic  skill  of  the 
individual,  by  the  introduction  of  5ofo-singing  on  the 
stage;  and  it  is  easily  explicable  how  the  desire  for 
greater  freedom  of  movement  should  have  pre-emi- 
nently asserted  itself  in  music,  because  no  other  art 
is  better  adapted  for  giving  the  directest  expression  to 
human  emotion,  and  because  in  no  other  had  there 
prevailed  more  restriction  and  subordination  than  in 
this.  For  music  waa  not  only  an  entirely  subservient 
art,  an  assistant  of  poetry,  but,  even  within  its  own 
sphere,  instrumental  music  again  occupied  a  thoroughly 
subordinate  position.  Within  these  narrow  bounds 
this  art  had  indeed  attained  to  an  uncommonly  full 
developement ;  nor  assuredly  was  more  brilliant  proof 
anywhere  given  of  the  delicate  artistic  sense  of  the 
Hellenes,  which  shows  itself  in  their  ability  to  achieve 
great  results  with  small  means,  than  in  their  music. 
They  succeeded  in  presenting  on  the  seven-stringed 
cither  an  admirable  variety  of  tones  and  scales,  and 
in  thus  producing  the  greatest  effects  upon  the  mind. 
Yet  it  was  precisely  in  this  department  of  art  that  the 
limited  nature  of  the  existing  resources,  and  the  in- 
convenience of  the  traditional  ordinances,  were  most 
vividly  felt ;  and  for  this  reason  it  was  here  that  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  in  its  revolt  against  all  restricting 
ordinances,  was  busiest  and  most  effective. 

The  new  rhythms  of  Agathon  were  specially  calcu- 
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CHAP.  II.  lated  for  the  music  of  the  flute.     The  latter  was  more 
,,   .    .     independent  than  that  of  stringed  instruments  ;  it  was 

MUSIC  of  i-  .  /.*^ii  -l-l 

Uie  flute,  able  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  human  voice,  wnicn 
it  was  unable  harmoniously  to  follow  ;  so  that  the 
attempt  to  subordinate  or  co-ordinate  the  flute  to  sing- 
ing had  been  relinquished,  after  it  had  been  made,  at 
Delphi.  In  this  kind  of  music,  therefore,  a  greater 
measure  of  liberty  had  already  been  granted;  in 
addition  to  which,  the  flute  of  the  ancients  was  pre- 
eminently effective  in  exciting  the  emotions  and  ex- 
pressing passion.  The  flute  was  the  instrument  of  the 
woi'ship  of  Dionysus  ;  in  it  ecstatic  sentiment  found  its 
natural  expression  ;  so  that  it  specially  commended 
itself  to  the  tendencies  of  modem  art. 
and  of  the  But  neither  was  the  innovating  spirit  of  the  age  to 
cipher.  ^^  withstood  by  the  music  of  the  cither, — that  chaste 
music  of  the  ApoUine  religion,  which  allowed  a  pre- 
valence to  song,  and  would  allow  of  no  emotions  in- 
capable of  finding  an  expression  in  clear  words.  This 
branch  too  was  seized  by  the  restlessness  of  the  times, 
and  experienced  an  essential  transformation,  taking  its 
direction  from  the  very  locality  where  the  art  of  music 
had  received  the  laws  acknowledged  in  Hellas, — viz., 
the  island  of  Lesbos.  Here  the  race  of  Terpander 
still  flourished,  a  guild  of  singers,  who,  in  the  spirit  of 
their  ancestor,  diligently  pursued  the  cultivation  of 
song  and  cither.  A  famous  master  belonging  to  this 
Arisio-  family  school  was  Aristoclides,  who  also  came  before 
ciides.  ^1^^  public  at  Athens,  and  attracted  to  himself  artists 
of  high  talent ;  so  that  it  became  an  epoch  in  the 
further  developement  of  the  art  of  music,  when  the 
young  Lesbian  Phryuis  became  his  pupil,  and  was  by 
him  formed  into  an  eminent  cither-player.* 
phrynis.  In  the  earlier  times  the  rivalry  of  virtuosi  was 
thrown  into  the  background  by  choral  song ;  but 
already  in  the  days  of  Pericles  the  former  iisserted 
itself,  as  is  proved  by  the  construction  of  the  Attic 
Odeum,  designed  for  the  production  of  the  perform- 

*  Aristoclides :  Schol.  iid  Ar.  Nuh,  J)()6. 
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ances  of  individuak  before  a  smaller  public.  Phrynis  chap.  ii. 
himself  is  said  to  have  gained  the  firat  victory  in  the 
musical  contest  at  the  Panathenaea.  From  this  time 
the  connexion  between  the  several  arts  became  less  close 
in  this  field  also,  and  it  was  Phrynis,  above  aU,  who 
renounced  the  school  of  Terpander,  abandoned  the 
strict  rules  of  ancient  composition,  gave  a  more  inde- 
pendent movement  to  the  music  of  the  cither  by  the 
side  of  poetry,  and  attached  more  weight  to  brilliant 
skill  in  the  management  of  the  fingers  and  the  voice  ; 
from  the  earlier  school  of  singers  he  came  forth  as  a 
virtuoso  on  the  cither,  and  found  numerous  followers 
in  this  new  art,  which  was  received  with  great 
applause.* 

Of  course  attempts  were  hereupon  also  made  to 
increase  the  simple  resources  of  the  art,  in  order  to 
secure  its  claims  to  an  independent  position ;  and 
invention  used  its  utmost  endeavours  to  produce  in 
the  treatment  of  stringed  instruments  whatever  might 
seize  upon  the  soul,  gratify  the  ear,  elicit  applause  and 
excite  wonder.  The  first  efforts  of  Phrynis  in  this 
direction  were  continued  by  Timotheus,  the  son  of  TimoUi^us. 
Thersander.  He  was  a  man  of  brilliant  natural  endow- 
ments, who  came  over  from  Miletus  to  Hellas,  in  order 
to  domesticate  there,  in  the  place  of  the  art  of  song, 
which  was  already  growing  obsolete,  the  new  style  of 
music  with  its  new  instruments  and  rhythms.  He 
composed  musical  works,  in  which  (as  their  titles, 
Niobe,  the  Persians,  Nauplius,  kc,  indicate)  mytho- 
logy and  history  were  represented,  in  a  variegated 
mixture  of  manifold  forms  of  art:  epic  recitation, 
arias  and  choral  songs,  poetry,  pantomime,  dance  and 
music  being  combined  into  a  brilliant  general  effect. 

But  the  innovations  of  Timotheus  met  with  a  far  more 

*  Phiynis  tVi  KdkXiov  apxovro^  (OL  Ixxi.  1  ;  B.c.  456) :  Schol. ;  probably 
this  should  be  KaXXifiAxov  (01.  Ixxxiii.  3  ;  B.C.  446) :  Meier,  Panath.  285. 
O.  Miiller,  Hist,  of  Or.  Lit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  75,  Note  [Engl.  Tr.] ;  Volkmann 
ad  Plut.  de  mus.,  p.  77.  Plut.  6 :  ff  leara  TtpiravSpov  KiBapc^dia  fiixp^  ^^^ 
^pwidos  ijXuUas  irayrcXa>s  ankri  rts  oiaa  dicrcXci.  Westphal,  Haniionik, 
p.  97. 
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CHAP.  II.  obstinate  resistance  in  Hellas  than  he  had  anticipatedL 
j^^^i^ —  At  Sparta  in  particular,  the  Apolline  music,  as  it  had 
tnimcand  bccu  Tcgulated  by  statutes  emanating  from  Delphi, 
^  ^^'  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  laws  of  the  state  and 
with  religious  orthodoxy,  that  whoever  wished  to  intro- 
duce into  it  arbitrary  changes,  was  regarded  as  the  most 
dangerous  of  heresiarchs.  More  severity  was  exercised, 
and  more  sensitiveness  displayed,  on  this  head  than 
with  regard  to  the  most  important  fundamental  laws 
of  the  state ;  for  it  was  deemed  the  mark  of  a  properly- 
trained  Spartan,  that  he  was  able  on  the  spot  to  dis- 
tinguish between  good  music  and  bad ;  and  the  latter 
epithet  was  given  to  any  kind  which  excited  the  senses 
and  debilitated  the  mind.  All  such  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  ward  off  like  infectious  poison.  The 
sevenfold  number  of  the  strings  of  the  instrument,  and 
its  entire  arrangement,  were  likewise  at  Sparta  deemed 
to  be  matters  consecrated  by  ancient  custom  and  by 
law.  But  even  the  Athenians  were  strict  on  this  head, 
and  faithful  to  ancient  usage  ;  they  too  had  ancient 
statutes,  which  fixed  the  several  species  of  music  and 
imposed  penalties  upon  a  mixture  of  them.* 

Hence  the  obstinate  strugorle  between  the  old  music 
and  the  new.  Not  only  were  the  supernumeraiy 
strings  added  to  the  cither  by  Phrynis  and  Timotheus 
officially  removed  again  at  Sparta,  but  at  Athens  too 
the  innovatoT's  were  exposed  to  violent  invective  ;  and 
while  they  designed  to  free  music  from  antique  restric- 
tions and  thus  to  raise  it  to  a  new  perfection,  they 
were  on  the  other  side  accused  of  desecrating  the  noble 
art,  and  their  activity  was  regarded  as  a  sin  against 
the  Hellenic  nation,  and  as  a  blameworthy  defec- 
tion from  ancestral  usage.  In  former  times,  to  be 
sure,  says  Aristophanes,  had  the  Attic  boys  dared  to 
deface  pure  song  by  such  artificial  flourishes,  roulades 

*  Plut.  dc  Leyg.  730  ;  0.  Miiller,  Dorians,  ii.  332  [Engl.  Tr.].  As  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  ancient  heptachord  see  Westphal,  u,$,y  p.  9ft. 
The  'SSpartau  decree"  against  Timotheus,  ap.  £oethiu%  ae  mu$,  L  1. 
FhUologuSy  xix.  308. 
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and  cadences,  as  the  school  of  Phryiiis  has  brought  chap.it. 

into  fashion,  they  would  have  been  whipped  as  offen- 

ders   who   dishonoured  the  Muse.      In   the    Chiron 

(ascribed  to  Pherecrates,  or  perhaps  more  properly  to 

Nicomachus),  Dame  Music  appeared  on  the  stage  as 

having  suflered  shameful  ill-treatment,  and  related  her 

whole  woful  history.     Firsts  she  complains  of  Mela- 

nippides  and  his  twelve  accui-sed  strings ;  next  Cinesias 

the  scoundrel,  she  says,  fell  upon  her,  *^  and  worried 

"  me  so  terribly  with  the  twists  and  the  turns  of  his 

"  strophse,  that  in  the  dithyrambus,  what  ought  to  have 

"  been  on  the  right  side,  came  to  be  placed  on  the  left 

**  But  even  he  was  far  from  being  the  worst.     No; 

"  Phrynis  came  next^  and  twined  in  his  shakes  and 

"  roulades,  and  bent  and  twisted  me  quite  to  pieces, 

'*  in  order  to  force  a  dozen  harmonies  into  five  strings. 

"  He,  however,  afterwards  repented  and  mended  his 

"  ways.     But  Timotheus — alas,  dear  public  !     It  was 

"  he  who  treated  me  worst  of  all,  and  entirelv  ruined 

**  me,  miserable  woman."    "  Timotheus  ? — what  Timo- 

**  theus  was  that  ? "     "  Why,  no  other  than  the  slave 

"  jfrom  Miletus ;  he  tousled  me  far  worse  than  all  the 

"  rest  together,  he  dragged  me  through  the  labyrinth 

**  of  notes,  deprived  me  e'en  of  my  last  ounce  of  force, 

"  and  by  his  dozen  strings  I  am  undone  I  " 

Thus  it  is  in  the  art  of  music  that  the  decisive 
revolution  in  Greek  national  feeling,  the  change  in 
taste  and  moral  bearing,  the  entire  contrast  between 
the  old  and  the  new,  most  distinctly  present  themselves 
to  us ;  it  is  here  that  war  is  most  openly  declared  to 
tradition,  and  that  we  find  two  schools  of  art  of  abso- 
lutely contradictory  and  irreconcileable  tendencies. 
In  the  ancient  times  rhythm  ruled  the  Music  arts; 
it  was  the  law  which  the  words  of  poetry,  the 
sounds  of  music  and  the  movements  of  the  Orchestic 
art  obeyed ;  to  it  classical  art  owed  its  clearness,  its 
happy  order  and  its  serious  bearing ;  by  it,  tranquillity 
in  movement  was  assured,  and  thought  acquired  the 
sway  over  emotion.     This  rhythm  was  the  expression 


no 
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of  a  healthy  and  well-ordered  moral  condition,  and 
the  mark  of  internal  tranquillity  and  security.  It  was 
accordingly  unable  to  maintain  itself  in  art,  after  the 
life  of  men  had  become  a  different  one ;  and  for  this 
reason  the  decay  of  the  old  style  of  music  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  decay  in  the  life  of  the 
community. 

Euripides  had  himself  fallen  under  the  influence 
of  the  innovations  introduced  into  the  treatment  of 
rhythms  and  music.  He  was  one  of  the  many  who 
admired  the  art  of  Timotheus,  with  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally intimate.  When  Timotheus  was  perplexed  by 
the  obstinate  protests  opposed  to  him,  Euripides 
endeavoured  to  console  him  by  the  assurance  that  the 
time  was  no  longer  distant  when  he  would  rule  the 
stage.  And  in  truth  Timotheus  was  destined  to  enjoy 
his  fame  for  a  longer  season,  and  in  fuller  measure, 
than  Euripides.  For  music  had  more  resources  at  its 
command,  by  which  to  offer  new  attractions  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  lost  dignity  of  the  ancient  school  ol 
art.  On  the  stage,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  less 
possible  to  mistake  the  magnitude  of  the  loss,  when 
the  old  masters  were  compared  with  the  present, 
without  any  new  results  being  obtainable  which  could 
be  regarded  as  in  an  equal  degi'ec  satisfactory. 

Nor  are  traces  wanting  in  the  tragedies  of  Euripides, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  age  came  to  command  him  more 
and  more,  and  to  carry  him  away  with  it.  For  while 
in  his  earlier  plays — in  the  Medea,  the  Hecuba^  the 
Hippolytus,  the  Andromache^  the  Alcestis — we  find 
stricter  principles  observed,  in  the  later  an  increasing 
negligence  is  perceptible.  The  versification  becomes 
less  solid  and  careful,  and  the  long  syllables  in  the 
iambus  are  more  frequently  broken  up.  In  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  dialogue  too,  and  in  the  longer  speeches 
corresponding  to  one  another,  the  earlier  tragedies 
exhibit  a  certain  artistic  s}Tnmetry,  which  is  absent 
from  those  of  a  later  date.  It  may  be  shown  with 
much  probability  that  the  period  in  which  the  poet 
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relinquished  the  severer  style  in  composition  and  ver-  chap.  it. 
sification  falk  about  the  89th  Olympiad, — i.e.  about 
the  time  when,  after  the  peace  of  Nicias,  Alcibiades 
became  the  leader  of  the  state,  and  carried  it  away 
into  the  uncertain  courses  of  his  political  schemes.* 

In  Alcibiades,  that  which  made  the  restrictions  of 
usage  imbearable  to  him,  seemed  to  be  a  super- 
abundance of  force ;  and  the  same  appeared  to  be  the 
case  with  the  artists  of  genius,  who  desired  in  their 
sphere  to  open  the  path  for  a  freer  movement.  But  in 
truth  this  apparent  wealth  of  force  was  nothing  but  a 
weakness,  inasmuch  as  the  highest  kind  of  force,  that 
of  self-control,  was  wanting.  Thus  it  was  indeed 
possible  to  burst  asunder  the  ancient  moulds,  but  no 
new  formations  developed  themselves  ;  a  perpetual 
oscillation  ensued  between  that  absence  of  form  which 
genius  affects,  and  an  artificiality  of  the  tamest  de- 
scription. We  see  the  ancient  ordinances,  which  the 
reflecting  strength  of  the  Hellenes  had  established  in 
political  life  and  in  art  alike,  perishing  simultaneously ; 
and,  amidst  this  dissolution,  the  creations  of  the  Greeks 
also  forfeited  their  genuinely  national  character. 

This  estrangement  of  art  from  its  national  character,  influence 
which  from  the   HeUenic  standpoint  could  only  be  f^%^ 
viewed  as  a  degeneration,  was,  notwithstanding,  the  su^>sequent 
point  to  which  the  significance  of  Euripides  in  the  ?^^"' 
history  of  the  progress  of  civilisation  attaches  itself 
For,  inasmuch  as  during  an  age  extremely  unfavourable 
to  poetic  creations,  while  acting  himself  in  the  spirit 
of  that  age  and  by  means  of  its  resources,  he  made  it 
possible  to  preserve   dramatic   art  alive  among  the 
Athenians,  and  this  with  so  much  success  as  to  enable 
him  to  maintain  a  place  by  the  side  of  Sophocles,  and 
to  be  acknowledged  by  Sophocles  as  a  master  of  his 
art,  he  formed  the  transition  from  the  classical  into 
the  following  period,  and  acquired  a  literary  import- 

*  Ab  to  the  epochs  of  style  in  metre  and  composition,  see  G.  Hermann, 
Elem.  d.  Metrik^  p.  123  ;  H.  EUrzel,  de  Eurip,  in  comp.  div,  arte,  p.  92. 
The  use  of  the  trochaic  tetrameter  became  frequent  after  the  91st 
Otjmpiad. 
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CHAP.  II.  ancc  extending  far  beyond  the  immediate  present 
The  real  classics,  such  as  Pindar,  iEschylus,  and 
Sophocles,  are  only  to  be  thoroughly  understood 
and  appreciated  by  contemporaries,  or  by  those  who 
by  study  accommodate  to  them  their  whole  way  of 
tliinkiug  :  so  closely  was  their  heart  interwoven  with 
the  public  life  and  the  moral  standpoint  of  their  aga 
Euripides,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  veiy  circumstance 
that  he  put  an  end  to  the  severe  style  of  earlier  art, 
stepped  forth  from  the  narrower  sphere  of  the  merely 
popular  ;  he  asserted  the  purely  human  motives  of 
feeling  which  find  a  response  in  every  breast,  hence 
his  clearness  and  intelligibility;  hence,  without  pre- 
suming any  special  interest  in  the  subjects  derived 
from  mythology  or  claiming  a  higher  strain  upon  the 
intellectual  powers,  he  satisfies  the  demconds  which 
men  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  make  upon  the 
drama.  He  is  at  once  interesting  and  entertaining, 
terrific,  and  affecting ;  he  offei-s  a  wealth  of  thoughts 
and  reflexions,  which  come  home  and  are  of  import- 
ance to  every  one,  and  is  a  poet  for  every  educated 
man  who  understands  the  language  in  which  he  writes. 
For  the  same  reason,  too,  he  was  able  to  affect  the 
minds  of  the  foremost  among  his  contemporaries,  such 
as  Socrates ;  and  the  language  of  the  Attic  stage,  as 
he  developed  it,  bec^ame  the  standard  for  the  drama,  so 
that  even  Aristophanes  was  obliged  to  confess,  that  ia 
this  respect  he  stood  under  the  influence  of  Euripides. 
For  the  same  reason  he  also  pointed  out  its  path  to 
plastic  art,  and  showed  it  how  it  could  do  new  and 
important  things  after  the  age  of  Phidias  ;  and  there- 
fore, though  in  his  lifetime  he  had  been  unable  to  pre- 
vail aofainst  the  still  acknowledged  tradition  of  earlier 
art,  he  filled  the  world  with  his  fame  after  his  death, 
and  found  numerous  followers  among  the  poets,  who 
made  use  of  the  Greek  myths  in  order  to  obtain 
dramatic  effects  of  universal  human  significance.  In 
this  importance  of  Euripides  for  the  general  history 
of  the  world  lies  a  certain  consolation  for  those  who 
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are  unable  to  contemplate  without  painful  sympathy  chap.  ii. 

the  long  and  laborious,  but  dark  and  embittered,  life  

of  the  poet,  who  was  himself  never  cheered  by  a  full 
enjoyment  of  his  poetic  calling. 

Externally,  the  organism  of  ancient  tragedy  was 
retained  unchanged ;  tetralogies  were  acted  as  of  old, 
because  this  had  once  for  all  come  to  be  the  form,  con- 
secrated by  usage,  of  the  poetic  competition  at  the 
great  festivals  of  Dionysus  at  Athens.  But  since 
Sophocles  had  begim  to  dissolve  the  connexion  between 
the  plays  produced  together,  so  that  each  of  them 
constituted  a  poetic  whole  in  itself,  this  method  of 
proceeding,  so  far  as  it  can  be  perceived,  remained  the 
rule  for  his  contemporaries  and  successors.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  interest  grew  faint  in  the  subjects  of  the 
myths,  it  became  desirable  for  the  dramatist  to  devote 
liis  whole  art  to  the  single  plays.  Hereby  a  greater 
popularity  was  preserved  to  the  drama,  inasmuch  as  a 
greater  variety  of  enjo3rment  was  offered  to  the  curiosity 
of  the  multitude,  while  at  the  same  time  the  repetition 
of  the  tragedies  was  facilitated  on  smaller  stages  and 
on  occasions  of  less  important  festivities.  On  this 
head,  too,  Euripides  appears  to  have  attempted  an 
innovation,  when  in  his  Alcestis  (acted  as  the  fourth 
play  in  the  competition  of  01.  Ixxxv.  2,  B.C.  438)  he 
produced  a  piece  designed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
satyr-drama,  which  according  to  its  traditional  manner 
offered  only  a  very  limited  field  of  operation  to  the 
poet,  and  required  a  fresh,  natural  humour,  such  as 
Euripides  had  not  at  command.  The  Alcestis  is 
neither  a  tragedy  nor  a  satyr-drama,  but  a  composition 
of  a  new  species,  where  a  pleasant  turn  is  given  to  a 
tragic  subject,  and  where  thus  the  desire  of  the  Attic 
public,  to  recreate  itself  by  means  of  a  merry  after- 
piece, after  the  agitating  effect  of  the  tragedies,  was 
OTatified.  But  neither  was  this  attempt,  to  create  a 
new  form  of  art  within  the  organisn,  of  tmgedy,  maxle 
in  any  genuinely  serious  spirit,  or  with  any  lasting 
success. 

VOL.    IV.  I 
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CHAP.  II.       Comedy  was  l)est  able  to  maintain  itself — comedy 
Comedy^  which,  throughout  the  entire  period  of  good  fortune 
and  ill,  followed  with  its  clear  glance  the  life  of  the 
Attic  people.     And  it  is  sufficiently  remarkable  that  it 
was  precisely  for  comedy  that  was  reserved  the  task  of 
withstanding  with  heart  and  soul  the  prevailing  love 
of  innovation,  and  of  coming  forward  as  the  champion, 
on  the  Attic  stage,  of  what  was  good  in  the  old  times. 
Immediately  before  the  fall  of  Athens  we  find  the 
comic  poets  still  engaged  in  a  violent  contest  against 
the  abuses  of  political  life  and  the  misdoings  of  the 
demagogues,     Cleophon  (cf.  vol.  iii  pp.  471,  527)  is 
unsparingly  attacked  in  the  same  year,  01.  xciiL  4 
(b.c.  405),  by  Plato  and  Aristophanes.     After  the  fiill 
of  the  city,  political  opposition  ceased,  and  the  poets 
retreated  to  o  field  where  the  contest  was  less  bitter 
and  exciting,  attacking  no  longer  the  civic  community 
and  its  popular  leaders,  but  the  public  and  the  poets 
whom  it  favoured.     They  opposed  with  special  acri- 
mony the  dithyrambic  poets,  who  thrust  themselves 
forward  after  so  intolerably  self-conceited  a  fashion 
with  their  formless  artificialities.      The  dithyrambic 
poets  in  their  turn  took  their  revenge  by  endeavouring 
to  deprive  comedy  of  the  subsidy  reaching  it  from  the 
state.     In  this  they  succeeded  all   the  more   easily, 
because  the  times  were  little  favourable  to  the  encou- 
ragement of  merry  festive  plays,  while  in  consequence 
of  the  general  impoverishment  the  choruses  were  from 
year  to  year  more  and  more  neglected  ;  already  in  the 
year  of  the  battle  of  the  Arginusse  it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  institute  the  practice,  of  two  choregi  furnish- 
ing a  chorus  in  common  (cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  478).     This 
practice  it  was  contrived  to  keep  up  even  after  the 
year  of  Euclides,  until  the  dithyrambic  poet  Cinesias, 
who  had  been  most  exposed  to  the  wanton  attacks  of 
the  stage,  introduced  a  law,  whereby  the  public  ex- 
penditure on  the  comic  drama  was  restricted  to  such 
a  degree  that  it  had  to  renounce   the  chorus  alto- 
gether.    Comedy  hurled  the  bolts  of  its  wrath  against 
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this  evil-doer.  Strattis  wi-ote  a  special  play,  the  Cho-  chap.  ii. 
ricide^  against  Cinesias ;  but  this  contest  against  the  ^^^ — 7 
unkindness  of  the  times  was  in  vain.  The  choral  conudy. 
songs,  written  in  connexion  with  the  stage-play  and 
practised  by  the  actors  for  its  production,  above  all 
the  terrible  parabases,  were  abolished,  and  dances  and 
light  pieces  of  music  inserted  in  their  stead.  The  entire 
branch  of  art,  the  most  characteristic  production  of  Attic 
popular  life,  lost  its  former  significance,  and  thus,  about 
the  97th  Olympiad  (ac.  390),  Old  Comedy  was  gradu- 
ally transformed  into  New.  But  so  long  as  the  former 
continued  to  exist,  it  remained  true  to  its  mission  of 
doing  battle  against  all  mistaken  tendencies  of  the 
age.  Thus,  after  already  Cratinus  in  his  Panoptce  had 
lashed  the  Sophists  in  a  body,  as  the  ultra-clever,  all- 
seeing,  and  omniscient  ones,  there  followed  a  series  of 
comedies,  which  chiefly  occupied  themselves  with  the 
state  of  literature  and  with  the  growth  of  a  false  taste; 
such  as  the  Afuscs  and  Tragoedi  of  Phrynichus,  the  Frogs 
«and  Amphiaraus  of  Aristophanes,  and  lastly,  the  same 
author's  Gerytades^  in  which  he  exhibited  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  dramatic  poetry  at  Athens,  as  confessed  by 
the  poets  themselves.  Most  assuredly  this  contest  was 
not  without  its  efiect  in  animating  the  sympathy  with 
genuine  art  ^d  keeping  aUve  refpect  fi  L  Ldent 
masters ;  but  Comedy  could  do  nothing  more  than  hold 
a  mirror  up  to  the  age,  and  insist  upon  the  difference 
between  the  present  and  the  past,  at  the  utmost  arousing 
in  its  spectators  the  repugnance  by  which  it  was  itself 
pervaded  against  the  new  tendencies  of  the  times ;  but 
it  too  was  imable  to  point  out  a  new  path  to  Attic  art, 
or  to  fill  up  the  void  of  the  age.* 


Such  was  the  condition  of  the  poetic  art  at  Athens. 
It  maintained  itself  for  a  season  at  its  full  height,  even 

♦  CloM  of  tbe  Old  Conudy :  Cobet,  Plat,  48,  146 ;  Boeckh,  Publ. 
Be,  of  Ath,  voL  iL  p.  216  [Eng.  Tr.] ;  K.  F.  Hennann,  Ges,  Abhandh 
41,  61.  Both  lueanB  and  patience  were  wanting  for  the  drilling  of  the 
chorusen,  which  might  require  months. 

I   2 
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CHAP.  11.  after  the  symmetry  of  public  life  had  been  destroyed, 
— but  only  in  the  works  of  Sophocles,  who  continued 
to  live  in  the  spirit  of  tlie  Periclean  age.  After  his 
death  poetry,  like  music,  was  seized  by  the  same  cur- 
rent which  dissolved  the  foundations  of  the  people's 
life,  and  which  swept  away  the  soil  wherein  the 
emotions  of  the  classical  period  had  been  rooted. 
Accordingly  in  these  times  of  general  oscillation  poetry 
was  unable  to  supply  a  moral  anchorage ;  the  old 
perished,  but  the  modern  age  with  all  its  readiness  in 
thought  and  speech  was  incapable  of  creating  a  new 
art  as  a  support  to  its  children.  In  the  same  way  the 
faith  of  former  generations  had  been  cast  aside  like 
antiquated  household  gear,  but  without  any  other 
assurance  of  morality,  without  any  other  impulse 
towards  the  virtues  indispensable  for  the  life  of  the 
community  having  been  obtained  in  its  stead.  The 
need  of  a  regeneration  was  acknowledged ;  serious 
endeavours  were  made  to  introduce  improvements 
and  order ;  but  political  reforms  could  not  heal  such 
wounds  as  these,  or  furnish  a  new  basis  for  the  com- 
monweal. Wliat  was  required  was,  that  men  should 
arrive  at  a  clear  consciousness  of  the  mazes  of  error 
into  which  the  modern  free-thinking  had  led;  that 
they  should  turn  back,  and  train  up  a  new  generation, 
in  which  the  virtues  of  a  god-fearing  loyalty  and 
truthfulness  should  again  take  root,  that  the  building- 
up  of  a  happier  Athens  should  be  begun  from  below. 
This  was  a  long  and  arduous  path  to  the  goal,  and  one 
which  ill  commended  itself  to  the  self-conceit  of  the 
highly  educated  Athenians ; — but  there  was  no  other. 
The  task  of  But  in  Order  to  lead  into  this  path,  and  to  make 
p  io8op  y.  jjjg^jjjfgg^  ^Q  necessity  of  a  moral  renovation,  which 

should  be  achieved  in  the  moral  being  of  every  indi- 
vidual, there  was  needed  a  man  of  the  prophetic  class, 
who  should  clearly  recognise  the  aberrations  of  the 
age,  but  at  the  same  time  himself  stand  above  it,  who 
should  be  in  possession  of  the  intellectual  resources 
demanded  for  a  struggle  against  these  errors,  and  who 
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should,  lastly,  be  so  assured  of  his  mission  to  save  and  chap.  ii. 
help,  that  he  should  be  unselfishly  ready  to  live  and 
to  die  for  it.  Such  a  man  the  Athenians  had  among 
them :  it  was  no  other  than  that  very  Socrates,  of 
whose  doings  in  politics  and  society  we  have  already 
on  several  occasions  taken  note  (vol.  iii.pp.  279,  512). 

If  we  contemplate  Socrates  in  his  whole  way  of  Socrate9, 
living  and  beinor,  (and  in  truth  no  other  personage  of  ^fl^L 
Greek  antiquity  is  so  distinctly  brought  before  our  cm:  hern 
eyes,)  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  first  place,  as  if  at  Athens  (^^'^^yl^ 
he  were  not  in  his  natural  place  ;  so  foreign  to  Athens  circ;  d.  ' 
are  his  ways,  and  so  dissociated  fi-om  it  is  his  whole  (8.^^399.) 
individuality.  He  cannot  be  fitted  into  any  class  of 
Athenian  civil  society,  and  is  to  be  measured  by  no  such 
standard  as  we  apply  to  his  fellow-citizens.  He  is  one 
of  the  poorest  of  all  the  Athenians,  and  yet  he  passes 
with  a  proud  step  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and 
confronts  the  richest  and  best-bom  as  their  equal ;  his 
ungainly  and  neglected  exterior  makes  him  an  object 
of  public  derision,  and  yet  he  exercises  an  unexampled 
influence  upon  high  and  low,  upon  learned  and  un- 
learned, alike.  He  is  a  master  both  of  thought  and  of 
speech,  yet  at  the  same  time  an  opponent  on  principle 
of  those  who  were  the  instructors  of  the  Athenians 
in  both ;  he  is  a  man  of  free-thought,  who  allows 
nothing  to  remain  untested,  and  yet  he  is  more  diligent 
in  offering  sacrifices  than  any  of  his  neighbours;  he 
venerates  the  oracles  and  reposes  a  simple  faith  in 
many  things  which  the  age  laughs  at  as  nursery-tales  ; 
he  blames  without  reticence  the  dominion  of  the  mul- 
titude, and  yet  Ls  an  adversary  of  oligarchs.  Entirely 
his  own  master,  he  thinks  diflerently  from  all  other 
Athenians ;  he  goes  his  own  path,  without  troubling 
himself  about  public  opinion ;  and  so  long  as  he  re- 
mains in  harmony  with  himself,  no  contradiction,  no 
hostile  attack,  no  derision  vexes  his  soul.  Such  a  man 
as  this  seemed  in  truth  to  have  been  transplanted  into 
the  midst  of  Athens  as  it  were  from  some  other 
world. 
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CHAR  II.  And  yet,  unique  in  his  kind  as  this  Socrates  was,  we 
are  unable  on  closer  examination  to  mistake  him  for 
aught  but  a  genuine  Athenian.  Such  he  was  in  his 
whole  intellectual  tendency,  in  his  love  of  talk  and 
skill  in  talk — growths  impossible  in  any  but  Athenian 
air — in  the  delicate  wit  with  which  he  contrived  to 
combine  the  serious  and  the  sportive,  and  in  his 
unflagging  search  after  a  deep  connexion  between 
action  and  knowledge.  He  was  a  genuine  Athenian 
of  the  ancient  stamp,  when  with  inflexible  courage  he 
stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  the  laws  of  the  state 
against  all  arbitrary  interference,  and  in  the  field 
shrank  from  no  danger  or  hardship.  He  knew  and 
loved  the  national  poets ;  but,  above  all,  it  is  in  his 
indefatigable  impulse  towards  culture  that  we  recognise 
the  true  son  of  his  native  city.  Herein  lay  a  spiritual 
affinity  between  him  and  the  noblest  among  the  Athe- 
nians, a  Solon  and  a  Pericles.  Socrates,  like  Solon, 
thought  that  no  man  is  too  old  to  learn,  that  to  Icam 
and  to  know  is  not  a  schooling  for  life,  but  life  itself, 
and  that  which  alone  gives  to  life  its  value.  To  become 
by  knowledge  better  from  day  to  day,  and  to  make 
others  better,  appeared  to  both  to  be  the  I'eal  duty  of 
man.  Both  found  the  one  true  happiness  in  the  health 
of  the  soul,  whose  greatest  unhappiness  they  held  to 
lie  in  wrong  and  ignorance. 

Thus,  with  all  his  originality,  Socmtes  most  decidedly 
stood  on  the  basis  of  Attic  culture  ;  and  if  it  is  taken . 
into  consideration,  that  the  most  celebrated  rcprc- 
sentiitives  of  Sophistry  and  the  tendencies  akin  to  it 
all  came  from  abroad,  eg.  Protagoras  from  Abdera, 
Prodicus  from  Ceos,  Diagoras  from  Melos,  it  may  fairly 
be  aflirmed,  that  as  against  these  foreign  teachers  the 
best  principles  of  Attic  wisdom  found  their  repre- 
sentative in  Socrates.  Far,  however,  from  merely 
recurring  to  the  ancient  foundations  of  patriotic  senti^ 
ment,  fallen  into  neglect  to  the  great  loss  of  the  state, 
and  from  opposing  himself  on  an  inflexible  defensive 
to  the  movement  of  the  age,  he  rather  stood  in  the 
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very  midst  of  it,  and  merely  sought  to  lead  it  to  chap.  ii. 

other  and  higher  ends.     What  he  desired,  was  not  a 

turning  back,  but  a  progress  in  knowledge  beyond 
that  which  the  most  sagacious  teachers  of  wisdom 
offered.  For  this  reason  he  was  able  to  unite  in  him- 
self elements  which  seemed  to  others  irreconcileably 
contradictory ;  and  upon  this  conception  was  based  , 
what  most  distinguished  him  above  all  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  the  lofty  freedom  and  independence  of  his 
mind.  Thus,  without  becoming  disloyal  to  his  home, 
he  was  able  to  rise  above  the  restrictions  of  customary 
ideas,  which  he  most  notably  achieved  by  making 
himself  perfectly  independent  of  all  external  things, 
in  the  midst  of  a  people  which  worshipped  the  beauty 
of  outward  appearance,  and  by  attaching  value  exclu- 
sively to  the  possessions  which  are  within,  and  to 
moral  life.  For  this  reason  too  his  personal  ugliness, 
the  broad  fiice  with  the  snub-nose,  thick  lips  and  pro- 
minent eyes,  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  his  indi- 
viduality, because  it  testified  against  the  traditional 
a«sumpti;n  of  a  necessary  union^etween  physical  md. 
intellectual  excellence,  because  it  proved  that  even  in 
a  form  like  that  of  Silenus  there  might  dwell  a  spirit 
like  that  of  Apollo,  and  thus  conduced  to  a  loftier 
conception  of  the  being  of  man.  Thus  he  belonged 
to  his  people  and  to  his  age,  but  stood  above  both ; 
and  such  a  man  the  Athenians  needed,  in  order  to  find 
the  path,  whereon  it  was  possible  to  penetrate  through 
the  conflict  of  opinions  to  a  moral  assurance,  and  to 
reach  a  happiness  containing  its  own  warrant. 

Socrates  appears  before  us  as  an  individuality  com- 
plete and  perfect,  of  which  the  gradual  developement 
continues  to  remain  a  mystery.  Its  real  germ,  how- 
ever, doubtless  lies  in  the  desire  for  knowledge,  which 
was  innate  in  him  with  peculiar  strength.  This  desire 
would  not  allow  him  to  remain  under  pupilage  to  his 
father  ;  it  drove  him  forth  out  of  the  narrow  workshop 
into  the  streets  and  the  open  places  of  the  city,  where 
in  those  days  every  kind  of  culture,  art  and  science. 
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CHAP.  II.  was  oifered  in  rich  abundance ;  for  at  the  time  when 

Socrates  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  Pericles  stood  at 

the  height  of  his  splendid  activity,  which  the  son  of  a 
sculptor  might  be  supposed  to  have  had  occasion  fully 
to  appreciate.  The  youthful  Socrates,  however,  brought 
with  him  out  of  his  father  s  house  a  certain  one-sided, 
and  so  to  speak  hotirgeois,  tendency,  i.  e.  a  sober,  homely 
sense  for  the  practically  useful,  which  would  not  allow 
itself  to  be  dazzled  liy  splendour  and  magnificence. 
Accordingly,  he  passed  with  tolerable  indifference  by 
the  much-admired  works  of  art  with  which  the  city 
was  at  that  time  filled ;  for  the  ideal  efforts  of  the 
Periclean  age  he  lacked  comprehension,  nor  do  th(^ 
tragedies  of  a  Soi)hocles  appear  to  have  exercised 
much  attraction  upon  him.  If  there  was  one-sidedness 
in  this,  on  the  other  hand  it  bore  good  fruit,  in  so  far 
as  it  confirmed  the  independence  of  his  judgment,  and 
enabled  him  to  recognise  and  combat  the  defects  and 
diseases  from  which  Athens  suffered  even  in  the  midst 
of  her  glories. 
Nut  But,  although  the  son  of   Sophroniscus  carried  the 

idea  of  the  practically  useful  into  the  domain  of 
science,  he  gave  to  it  in  this  so  deep  and  grand  a 
significance,  that  for  him  it  again  became  an  impulse 
towards  searching  with  unflagging  zeal  for  all  real 
means  of  culture  oftered  by  Athens  ;  for  he  felt  tlie 
impossibility  of  satisfactorily  responding  to  the  moral 
tasks  which  most  immediately  await  man,  without 
the  possession  of  a  connected  knowledge.  Thus  he 
eagerly  associated  with  men  and  women,  esteemed  as 
highly-cultured  ;  he  listened  to  the  lectures  of  the 
Sophists ;  acquainted  himself  with  the  writings  of  the 
earlier  philosophers,  which  he  found  to  be  still  of  vital 
effect  upon  his  contemporaries ;  thoroughly  studied 
with  friends  desirous  of  self-improvement  the  works  of 
Heraclitus  and  Anaxagoras ;  and  in  this  constant  inter- 
course he  gradually  became  himself  another  man,  Le. 
he  grew  conscious  of  the  unsatisfactory  standpoint  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  teachers  of  the  day,  as  well  as  con- 


itctivUi'. 
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scious  of  his  own  aims  and  mission.  For,  in  putting  chap.  ii. 
questions  of  a  kind  which  could  meet  with  no  reply, 
and  in  searching  for  deeper  things  than  could  be 
offered  to  him  by  his  hearers,  he  gradually  became 
himself  the  person  from  whom  the  impulse  proceeded, 
and  from  whom  in  the  end  was  expected  an  answer  to 
the  questions  which  had  remained  unsolved.  He,  the 
seeker  after  instruction,  became  the  centre  of  a  circle  of 
younger  men,  who  were  enthusiastically  attached  to 
him.  In  how  high  a  degree  that  which  he  endeavoured 
to  supply  corresponded  to  the  deeply-felt  needs  of  the 
age  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  men  of  the  most 
utterly  different  dispositions  and  stations  in  life  gave 
themselves  up  to  him, — youths  of  the  highest  class  of 
societ}%  full  of  self-consciousness,  buoyancy,  and  reck- 
less high  spirits,  such  as  Alcibiades;  and  again  men 
of  a  melancholy  and  timid  turn  of  mind,  such  as  the 
well-known  eccentric  ApoUodorus  of  Phalerus,  who, 
perpetually  discontented  with  himself  and  others,  led  a 
miserable  existence,  until  in  Socrates  he  found  the  sole 
individuality  appeasing  his  wants,  and  in  intercourse 
with  him  the  satisfaction  for  which  he  had  longed.* 
To  him,  Socrates  was  all  in  all,  and  every  hour  during 
which  he  was  away  from  Socrates  he  accounted  as  lost. 
Thus  Socrates  was  able  to  re-awaken  among  the  Athe- 
nians, among  whom  personal  intercourse  between  those 
of  the  same  age,  as  well  as  between  men  and  youths, 
was  disturbed  or  desecrated  either  by  party-interests 
or  by  impure  sensuality,  the  beneficent  power  of  pure 
friendship  and  imselfish  devotion.  Sober  and  calm 
himself,  he  excited  the  noblest  enthusiasm,  and  by  tlio 
simplest  means  obtained  a  far-reaching  influence,  such 
as  before  him  no  man  had  possessed  at  Athens ;  even 
before  the  Peace  of  Nicias,  when  Aristophanes  made 
him  the  principal  character  in  his  Clouds^  he  was 
one  of  the  best  known  and  influential  personages  at 
Athens. 

*  ApollodoniSy  6  fuivucos:  Plat.  Symi).  172  f;  cf.  Cobct,  Prosop,  Xcn, 
63 ;  Arch,  Ztg.  1858,  248» 
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CHAP.  II.  As  Socrates  gradually  became  a  teacher  of  the 
ifi^^  g  people,  so  his  mode  and  habits  of  life,  too,  formed 
0/ life.  themselves  in  indissoluble  connexion  with  his  philo- 
sophical developement.  For  this  was  the  most  pre- 
eminent among  his  qualities  :  that  his  life  and  his 
teaching  were  formed  in  the  same  mould,  and  that 
none  of  his  disciples  could  say  whether  he  had  been 
more  deeply  affected  by  the  words  or  by  the  example 
of  his  master.  And  this  was  connected  with  the  fact, 
that,  from  the  first,  his  philosophy  directed  itself  to  that 
which  might  make  man  better  and  more  pleasing  to 
Heaven,  freer  and  happier  at  once.  To  this  tendency 
he  could  not  devote  himself,  without  rising  in  his  own 
consciousness  to  a  continuously  loftier  clearness  and 
purity,  and  without  subjecting  to  reason  the  elements 
inborn  in  him  of  sensual  impulses,  of  inertia  and  pas- 
sion. Thus  he  became  a  man  in  whom  the  world 
found  much  to  smile  and  mock  at,  but  whom  even 
those  who  could  not  stomach  his  wisdom  were  obliged 
to  acknowledge  as  a  morally  blameless  and  just  citi- 
zen. He  was  devoted  with  absolute  loyalty  to  his 
native  city,  and,  witliout  desiring  offices  and  dignities, 
he  was  from  an  inner  impulse  indefatigably  active  for 
her  good,  so  that  he,  like  the  most  hard-working  man  of 
business,  tliroughout  his  long  life  knew  no  idle  day,  and 
only  once  (on  a  visit  to  the  Isthmian  games)  quitted  his 
native  city.  To  whatever  extent  his  scope  exceeded 
the  demands  made  by  the  state  upon  its  citizens,  he 
yet  entertained  a  feeling  the  very  reverse  of  contempt 
for  civic  duties.  Of  these  he  claimed  from  his  disciples 
the  most  loyal  fulfilment,  and  on  this  head  he  set  them 
the  example  of  a  devotion  which  clearly  proved  this  to 
be  a  matter  of  conscience  with  him,  and  not  merely  an 
outward  service  which  it  was  necessary  to  absolve.  He 
ventured  his  life  in  more  than  one  battle ;  he  fought 
in  the  thick  of  the  fray ;  and  even  on  the  occasion 
of  defeats,  when  no  man  is  wont  to  think  of  aught 
beyond  his  personal  safety,  he  exerted  himself  with 
self-sacrificing  affection  for  others.     Thus   he   saved 
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•iades,  who  lay  wounded  on  the  ground,  at  Potidsea  chap.ii. 

iii.  p.  17),  and  afterwards  resigned  in  his  favour 

Drize  of  valour.     After  the  battle  of  Delium  (vol. 

.  163),  when  all  around  him  were  hurrying  away 

Id  flight,  he  went  his  way  fully  equipped,  with  as 

1  and  tranquil  a  step  as  if  he  had  been  in  the 

'j&  of  Athens,  and  saved  his  own  life  and  that  of  his 

ade,  the  brave  Laches,  whom  his  dignified  calm  put 

ame.     Even  his  adversaries  were  forced  to  allow 

the  armies  of  Athens  would  be  invincible  wore 

composed  throughout  of  warriors  of  as  imperturb- 

\  spirit  as  that  of  Socrates.    And  yet  he  attached 

lue  himself  to  this  branch  of  his  activity ;  he  rather 

lis  real  mission  in  holding  up  before  his  fellow- 

ns  as  the  soul  of  their  moral  efforts,  a  tranquillity 

on  tent  which  should  be  independent  of  any  change 

rtune.     And,  in  order  to  point  out  the  sole  path 

3g  to  this  goal,  he  preferred  voluntary  poverty 

ery  kind  of  success  in  life,  and,  amidst  a  people 

ly  pursuing  profit  and  enjoyment,  declared  it  to 

€  loftiest  task  to  need  as  little  as  possible  ;  inas- 

[  as  thereby  man  approached  most  nearly  to  the 

of  the  gods,  which  consisted  in  the  absence  of  all 

3.     He  desired  merely  to  have  enough,  not  to  be 

rbed  in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling  by  the  care  for 

aily  necessities  of  life ;  and  in  order  to  reach  this 

be  was  not  ashamed  to  accept  from  his  Mends 

they  sent  into  his  house.  Such  offices  of  love 
notably  proffered  to  him  by  the  noble  Crito.  This 
I  community  of  goods  among  friends,  for  which  he 

the  fullest  return  on  his  side  and  with  the  means 
J  disposal.    For  he  voluntarily  gave  up  the  best  of 

he  possessed  to  ever}'  one  whom  he  might  serve 
by,  and  on  principle  scorned  any  compensation, 
agh  it  had  become  quite  customary  at  Athena  for 
^achers  of  wisdom  to  live  by  the  proceeds  of  their 
le.  Had  not  from  ancient  times  singers,  prophets, 
physieians,  sculpt^^rs  and  painters,  been  richly 
•ded,  without   any  dishonour  arising   thence  to 
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CHAP.  II.  their  noble  art  ?  Thus  now,  too,  when  a  new  and 
higher  kind  of  culture  belonged  to  the  necessities  of 
the  adult  youth  of  Athens,  a  reward  might  be  claimed 
for  its  communication,  as  was  actuaUy  done  by  the 
Sophists.  Especially  when  they,  like  the  teachers  of 
the  art  of  arms  and  of  music,  only  in  a  higher  sphere, 
compassed  directly  practical  results,  applicable  to  social 
life,  these  results,  like  any  other  communication  of 
valuable  gifts,  admitted  of  being  estimated  in  money ; 
and  it  might  be  argued  that  a  corresponding  compen- 
sation on  the  part  of  those  who  reaped  those  results 
simply  served  to  separate  the  merely  inquisitive  from 
those  who  were  really  anxious  to  learn. 
His  un-  And  yet  this  view  stood  in  a  sharp  contrast  to  that 

sefia  ntas,  ^£  gocrates.  It  was  not  his  wish  to  communicate  to 
his  disciples  any  special  accomplishments  of  which  the 
advantages  could  be  estimated  in  money,  and  of  which 
it  might  be  said  at  any  particular  point  of  time  that 
now  the  object,  as  fixed  by  mutual  agreement,  had 
been  attained ;  it  was  to  change  them  into  other  and 
better  men,  to  awaken  in  them  a  new  life.  For  this 
purpose  were  required  a  free  self-devotion  and  a  rela- 
tion of  mutual  affection,  which  would  have  been  dese- 
crated by  any  secondary  consideration.  Therefore  he 
looked  upon  the  Sophists  in  the  light  of  courtesans, 
who  ofier  their  love  for  sale  to  whoever  will  pay  for 
it  Moreover,  he  took  into  account  on  this  head  the 
circumstance  that  the  Sophists  were  strangers  who 
paid  the  expenses  of  their  journeys  out  of  the  gains 
of  their  profession,  and  who  had  no  cordial  feel- 
ing towards  the  Athenians  as  such.  Now  between 
fellow-citizens,  so  Socrates  thought,  the  noblest  and 
best  of  what  one  has  to  offer  to  the  other  ought 
never  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  business  transac- 
tion ;  for  in  their  case  no  interest  ought  to  be  admitted 
on  the  one  hand,  beyond  that  of  a  pure  fellow- 
feeling  of  love,  and,  on  the  other,  no  compensation 
except  the  grateful  devotion  of  a  heart  moved  by 
the  same  affection. 
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For  the  rest,  Socrates,  with  all  his  dislike  of  the  chap.  ii. 
pursuit  of  profit  and  pleasure,  was  an}'thing  but  a 
morose  eccentric,  like  Euripides  ;  from  this  he  was 
kept  by  his  love  of  human  kind.  He  was  meny  with 
the  merry,  and  spoilt  no  festive  banquet  to  which  he 
had  been  bidden.  In  the  friendly  circle  he  sat  as  a 
man  brave  at  his  cups,  and  herein  likewise  offered  an  * 
example  to  his  friends,  how  the  truly  free  can  at  one  timg 
suffer  deprivation,  and  at  another  enjoy  abundance, 
without  at  any  time  losing  his  full  self-control.  After 
a  night  of  festivity  his  consciousness  was  as  clear  and 
serene  as  ever ;  he  had  after  a  rare  fashion  made  his 
body  an  ever-ready  servant  of  his  mind  ;  even  phy- 
sically he  could  do  things  impossible  to  others,  and,  as 
if  protected  by  some  magic  charm,  he  passed  unhurt 
through  all  the  pestilences  of  Athens,  without  ever 
timidly  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  danger.  Fully 
assured  of  the  inner  mission  which  animated  him, 
he  allowed  nothing  to  derange  or  to  confound  him. 
Hostile  attacks  and  derision  touched  him  not ;  nay, 
he  was  known  to  laugh  most  heartily  of  all  the  spec- 
tators, when  that  sinner  Aristophanes  exhibited  him  as 
a  dreamer  abstracted  from  the  world  and  hanging  in 
a  hammock  between  heaven  and  earth,  and  when  the 
other  comic  poets  made  the  public  merry  with  his 
personal  appearance.  For  the  same  reason,  lastly,  he 
was  inaccessible  to  all  the  offers  made  to  him  by 
foreign  princes,  who  would  have  given  much  to  attract 
the  most  remarkable  man  of  the  age  to  their  courts. 
The  Thessalian  grandees  in  particular,  Scopas  at  Cran- 
non  and  Eurylochus  at  Larissa,  emulated  one  another 
in  their  endeavours  to  secure  him.  But  he  was  no 
more  tempted  by  their  gold  than  by  that  of  Archelaus, 
the  splendour  of  whose  throne,  obtained  by  guile  and 
murder,  failed  to  dazzle  Socrates.  He  replied  with 
the  pride  of  a  genuine  Republican,  that  it  ill  befitted 
any  man  to  accept  benefits  which  he  had  no  power  of 
returning.  For  himself,  he  said,  he  wanted  nothing ; 
for  at  Amens,  four  measures  of  wheat-meal  were  to  be 
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CHAP.  II.  purchased    for  an   obol,   and   the   best    spring-water 
flowed  there  gratuitously.* 

Soerajus  The  relation  of  Socrates  to  the  intellectual  move- 

^^tMt  J^cnt  of  his  age  is  far  more  difficult  to  understand 
than  his  outward  life.  Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that 
the  same  man,  who  was  the  most  decided  opponent  of 
the  Sophists,  could  himself  be  regarded  as  a  genuine 
Sophist.  This  finds  its  explanation  in  the  circumstance, 
that  Sophistry  as  a  whole  was  an  expression  of  the 
movement  which  swayed  the  age,  and  that  to  this 
movement,  in  so  far  as  it  was  justified  and  necessary, 
Socrates  attached  himself  with  full  conviction.  The 
ancient  simplicity  of  Greek  life  was  at  an  end,  nor  was 
it  possible  to  return  to  the  tranquil  and  easy  acceptance 
of  popular  tradition,  after  the  philosophical  idea  had 
once  established  its  rights.  The  earlier  philosophy, 
the  philosophy  of  nature,  had  shaken  the  validity 
of  the  traditional  views,  without  itself  oifering  any- 
thing capable  of  helping  man  in  his  want  of  guidance ; 
and  the  existing  religion  was  not  of  a  kind  to  be  able 
to  preserve  a  vigorous  and  sufficient  life  after  the 
changes  which  had  come  over  the  general  condition  of 
the  people's  culture.  The  age  accordingly  needed 
another  philosophy,  a  science  which  should  be  more 
practically  useful  for  life,  and  enable  every  individual, 
since  no  general  authority  any  longer  existed,  to  take 
counsel  with  himself,  and  to  acquire  an  independent 
judgment  in  all  moral  questions. 

*  Socrates  in  three  battles  (Potidsea,  Deliuin,  Aniphipolis):  PUt. 
Apolog,  28.  The  facts  are  confounded  with  one  another,  Athen.  216. 
The  story  of  the  preservation  of  Xenophon's  life  at  Delium  is  a  mistake 
(Str.  403 ;  Dio^.  Laert  il  22),  as  Cobet  has  proved,  Mnemosyne,  yiL  50 

SNov.  Lect.  538).  An  authentic  account  of  Delium  is  to  be  found  in 
'lat.  Sympos.  221,  where  the  saving  of  the  life  of  Laches  is  also  aacribed 
to  Socrates  :  dto  kqI  aatpdkSs  uirp€t  kqI  ovror  xat  6  ^rcpor.  As  to  Ladiea, 
cf.  vol  iii  p.  250.  Concerning  Socrates'  freedom  from  wants,  see  Xen. 
Menwr,  L  6,  1  f.  As  to  offers  from  abroad  :  Diog.  Laert  iL  5,  9 ;  Aristot 
Mhet,  ii.  23,  p.  98,  30  :  *vfipis  t6  fiff  dwaaBcu  afivvatrBcu  ofioiws  €v  waB&ura 
maiTip  Koi  Koicttr.*  As  to  the  prices  of  provisions  at  Athens :  Plut.  de 
tranq,  10;  cf.  Boeckh,  P.  B.  of  A.  vol.  i.  p.  127  (Eng.  Tr.) :  the  yoin^ 


the  average  measure  of  daily  food  for  one  man ;  4  yoitfiKfs  of  meal  at 
1  obol=  Is.  2</.    The  prices  had  already  doubled  since  the  times  of  Scdon. 
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This  requirement,  which  all  men  felt  who  were  chap.  ir. 
tolerably  alive  to  their  times,  had  been  met  by  the 
Sophists  ;  and  the  great  skill  which  they  displayed  in 
this,  their  insight  into  the  age,  and  their  unflagging 
industry,  explain  their  extraordinary  influence  upon 
their  contemporaries. 

In  starting  from  the  same  requirement  of  the  age, 
in  demanding  as  decisively  as  possible  from  every  in- 
dividual that  he  should  regulate  all  his  affairs  with 
knowledge  and  understanding,  and  at  any  and  every 
moment  act  without  dependence  upon  external  autho- 
rity with  clear  consciousness,  Socrates  undeniably  took 
the  same  ground  as  the  Sophists,  who  by  a  develope- 
ment  of  the  arts  of  thought  and  speech  sought  to 
assure  the  personal  independence  of  the  individual. 
It  followed,  that  in  all  doubtful  cases  every  man  is  to 
himself  the  last  and  highest  authority ;  and  it  was  an 
absolutely  inevitable  conclusion  which  Protagoras  drew 
in  establishing  the  proposition,  which  we  may  regard 
as  the  very  kernel  of  Sophistry:  that  **man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things.".  This  daring  proposition,  which 
did  away  with  all  truth  independent  of  the  judgment 
of  the  individual,  and  universally  valid  and  binding, 
found  a  most  ready  welcome  in  the  world  of  those 
times.  What  was  now  hailed  in  the  proposition  of 
Protagoras  flattered  the  impulse  towards  freedom, 
which  deemed  every  ordinance  burdensome  ;  it  pleased 
the  pride  of  the  Athenian,  who  saw  in  it  the  triumph 
of  his  culture  ;  it  seemed  like  a  redemption  from  a 
lonff-bome  pressure,  like  the  restoration  of  a  long- 
withheld  right  of  man. 

However,  this  proposition  experienced  the  fate  of  Sophistic 
all  principles  of  the  same  kind,  which,  devoid  of  any 
positive  inner  meaning,  admit  of  an  unlimited  appli- 
cation; consequences  were  drawn  which  its  author  him- 
self had  not  intended.  The  later  Sophists  applied  the 
measure  of  their  judgment  to  every  existing  institution 
in  the  state  and  in  civil  society ;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  one  disliked  this,  and  the  other  that,  there  arose  a 
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CFIAP.  II.  confusion  of  opinions,  discontent,  and  contradiction 
against  the  existing  ordinances,  which,  in  so  far  as  they 
failed  to  correspond  to  the  standard  applied,  were 
regarded  as  oppressive  and  noxious.  The  result  was, 
that  some  retired  dissatisfied  from  the  civic  community, 
in  order  to  escape  all  conflic^.ts  ;  they  deemed  it  best  to 
live,  wherever  they  lived,  as  strangers, — e.gr.  Aristippus 
of  Cyrene,  who  had  also  begun  by  following  the  teaching 
of  Protagoras ;  others  preferred  to  adapt  themselves 
with  clever  flexibility  to  things  as  they  were,  and  to  make 
the  best  compromise  possible  with  them  ;  while  the 
more  passionate  combated  against  the  public  order  of 
things,  which,  as  they  declared,  had  no  inner  justifica- 
tion, but  was  merely  the  effluence  of  a  power  superior 
to  the  individual.  In  other  words,  what  is  called 
Right  in  the  state  is  at  bottom  nothing  but  the  will  of 
the  stronger,  to  which  the  minority  are  obliged  to 
subject  themselves  so  long  as  they  cannot  do  otherwise. 
But  the  methodical  cultivation  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind  ha.s  for  its  object  to  assert  as  against  the  given 
Riorht  that  which  is  inborn  and  in  accordance  with 

o 

reason  ;  the  arts  of  Dialectics  and  of  Rhetoric  are  to 
serve  as  the  armoury,  with  the  aid  of  which  the  con- 
fining restrictions  of  arbitrary  will  may  be  more  and 
more  left  aside.  Accordingly,  the  ego  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  world ;  in  it  lies  the 
moving  impulse  of  scientific  as  well  as  of  other  efforts ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  the  standpoint  sinks  deeper  and 
deeper,  in  proportion  as  one  approaches  the  conception 
which  interprets  natural  Right  to  mean  above  all  the 
unhindered  satisfaction  of  the  craving  for  enjoyment 
and  of  ambition,  the  whole  philosophical  system  of 
the  Sophists  becomes  more  and  more  a  handmaid  of 
that  selfishness,  which,  with  reckless  arrogance,  revolts 
against  all  the  institutions  of  order,  human  and  divine. 
Not  all  the  Sophists,  indeed,  thought  and  taught 
thus;  a  great  difierence  existed  among  them.  The 
character  of  Protagoras  was  conservative  ;  he  had  no 
idea  of  advancing  impiety,  immorality,  and  rebellion. 
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As  little  can  the  noble  Prodieus  be  denied  to  have  been  chap.  it. 
animated  by  a  desire  to  confirm  principles  of  morality. 
But,  as  a  whole  and  in  the  mass,  the  Sophistic 
tendency  led  to  principles  such  as  those  to  which 
Polus,  Callicles  and  Throsymachus  gave  utterance, — to 
a  hostile  revolt  against  all  existing  forms  of  Right* 

Selfishness  being  thus  let  loose,  it  was  impossible  that 
any,  and  least  of  all  that  a  Republican,  political  con- 
stitution should  permanently  endure.  For  if  Right 
and  Wrong,  Honour  and  Shame,  Virtue  and  Vice, — 
if  all  these  are  only  things  relatively  existent,  which 
appear  in  one  light  to  one  man,  and,  with  equal  justi- 
fication, in  another  to  another,  the  result  must  be  the 
dissolution  of  all  civil  society.  The  greatest  service, 
therefore,  which  any  Hellene  could  perform  for  his 
country  was  to  combat,  by  means  of  a  deeper  and 
more  serious  process  of  thought,  that  of  the  Sophists, 
which  endangered  the  best  possessions  of  the  people, 
and  to  drive  from  the  field  this  one-sided  cultivation 
of  the  reason,  which  was  altogether  undesirous  of 
attaining,  by  means  of  a  studious  research  which  laid 
bare  the  final  causes  of  moral  life,  to  any  absolutely 
valid  truth.  This  was  what  Socrates  did ;  and  for  this 
reason  the  aflSnity  between  his  standpoint  and  that 
of  Sophistry  is  far  outweighed  by  the  contradiction 
between  them. 

Socrates  was  not  blind  to  the  truth  underlying  the  Thefoun- 
saying  of  Protagoras ;  for  man  is  in  fact  unable  to  f^^J^^ 
determine  his  thoughts  and  his  actions  otherwise  than  systefn  of 
according  to  his  own  judgment ;  it  is  in  himself  that  ^^' 
he  must  possess  the  standard  for  Right  and  Truth.     But 
this  standard  is  not  in  the  possession  of  any  and  every 
one,  not  in  the  possession  of  the  individual  man,  such 
as  Nature  has  created  him,  but  only  in  that  of  the 
morally-formed,   the   good   man.      This    preliminary 
assumption,  together  with  all  the  consequences  con- 

♦  AristippiiB  :  Xen.  Memor.  ii.  8.  Tlirasymachus  :  Plat.  R^.  338 : 
"  All  Biffht  18  based  apon  the  interests  of  the  stronger."  Of.  K.  Fr.  Her- 
mann, wsetz  u.  Oesetzgehung  im  Altcrth.  p.  66  :  StrumpeU,  Gesch,  d. 
prakUicken  PhUasaphie  d.  Orieehen,  p.  83. 

VOL.    IV.  K 
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CHAP.  II.  nected  with  it,  the  Sophists,  following  their  one-sided 
practical  tendency,  had  left  aside.  They  indeed  in 
many  ways  touched  the  domain  of  morality,  but  only 
in  its  single  phenomena  and  outward  forms ;  and  even 
those  among  their  ethical  meditations  which  met  with 
most  recognition,  as  e.g.  the  allegory  of  Prodicus  con- 
cerning Heracles  at  the  cross-way  between  Virtue  and 
Vice,  remained  throughout  on  the  surface  only.  Socrates, 
on  the  other  hand,  recognised  the  absolute  void  of 
moral  meaning  in  Sophistry;  he  constituted  those 
questions,  which  the  teachers  of  the  philosophy  of 
nature  had  wholly  neglected  and  which  the  Sophists 
had  shyly  evaded  or  only  playfully  touched,  the  main 
questions  around  which  his  whole  reflexion  moved, 
and  their  solution  the  real  task  of  philosophy ;  and 
he  thus  gave  to  philosophy  an  essentially  new  ten- 
dency ;  he  called  it,  as  the  ancients  said,  down  from 
heaven  to  earth :  i,e.  instead  of  enquiries  concerning 
the  structure  of  the  universe  and  the  forces  of  nature 
he  studied  the  laws  of  moral  life,  in  order  to  attain  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  true  destiny  of  man,  of  the  pos- 
sessions for  which  it  is  his  duty  to  struggle,  and  of 
the  evils  which  it  is  his  duty  to  avoid. 

Notwithstanding  the  novel^  of  this  tendency  of 
philosophical  reflexion,  it  yet  attached  itself  to  ancient 
Hellenic  tradition,  and  was  in  this  respect  also  far 
more  national  than  Sophistry,  which  started  from 
arbitrary  propositions  of  the  Sophists*  own  invention. 
For  it  was  impossible  to  solve  the  question,  "  Who  is 
the  good  man,  possessing  in  himself  the  standard  for 
judging  things  ?  "  otherwise  than  by  means  of  a  con- 
scientious self-examination.  Self-knowledge  therefore 
was  that  which  was  contained  in  the  first  demand;  and, 
so  far  from  Socrates  setting  up  this  demand  as  a  new 
one,  it  was  a  primitive  principle  of  Hellenic  religion. 
Pure  hands  and  a  pure  heart  were  demanded  by 
the  gods  in  those  who  approached  their  threshold 
(vol.  ii.  p.  22) ;  wherefore  every  man  was  boimd  to 
examine  himself,  before  he  offered  up  his  gifts  and 
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prayed  for  salvation;    this   was  the  beginning,  en-  chap. tl 

joined  by  Apollo,  of  all  wisdom  pleasing  to  the  gods ;  

and  what  Socrates  asked  stood  already  written  in 
golden  characters  over  the  gate  of  the  Delphic 
temple  in  the  words:   Know  thyself! 

Nor  was  this  connexion  by  any  means  a  mere  out- 
ward form  on  the  part  of  Socrates,  by  which  he 
sought  to  introduce  and  recommend  himself — rather, 
in  establishing  it,  he  was  in  full  and  solemn  earnest. 
For  since  there  had,  with  continually  growing  force, 
arisen  over  the  manifold  forms  of  the  Greek  Olympus 
the  idea  of  a  world-ruling  Reason,  and  oyer  the  gods 
the  idea  of  the  Deity,  Socrates  in  this  point  too 
followed  Heraclitus  and  Anaxagoras  ;  but  he  remained 
nearer  to  the  popular  faith  than  they,  by  conceiving 
of  the  Deity  not  in  a  cosmical  energy,  but  pre- 
eminently in  relation  to  man ;  he  held  fast  the 
personal  element,  and  was  able  with  a  delicate  tact, 
such  as  only  a  deeply  religious  mind  can  possess, 
to  lead  the  mind  from  the  gods,  in  whom  the  people 
believed,  to  the  Deity,  which  Reason  demands.  Such 
a  transition  was  facUitated  for  him  above  all  by  the 
Apolline  religion,  that  highest  stage  in  the  religious 
consciousness  of  the  Hellenes ;  in  it  there  were  already 
given  the  principles  of  a  system  of  moral  teaching 
capable  of  developement  For  this  reason  he  in 
general  adhered  with  simple  faith  to  the  ancestral 
religion,  and  recognised  in  it  a  wholesome  discipline 
for  man,  and  a  sacred  bond  which  held  together  all 
the  members  of  the  nation  ;  while,  like  the  ancient 
Wise  Men  of  the  people,  he  stood  in  a  peculiarly  close 
relation  towards  the  Delphic  god,  and  towards  his 
oracle,  the  primitive  centre  of  national  religion. 

Already  Heraclitus  had  summed  up  the  whole  mean-  Deveiope- 
ing  of  his  philosophical  thinking  in  the  declaration  :  ^so^ic 
"  I  sought  myself/'     Socrates,  however,  was  the  first  to  'yfj^^  ^f 
make  the  act  of  self-examination  the  starting-point  *  "* 
of  his  entire  philosophy  ;  and,  sterile  as  the  injunc- 
tion of  Apollo  may  appear  as  a  principle  of  philo- 

K  2 
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CHAP.  IL  sophic  doctrine,  ioasmuch  as,  instead  of  supplying 
anything,  it  only  makes  a  demand,  yet  it  was  of 
the  highest  importance  for  the  whole  teaching  of 
Socrates,  that  its  beginning  was  a  moral  demand. 
Hereby  all  preliminary  assumptions  of  any  other  kind 
were  at  once  cut  off ;  and  thought  was  conducted,  out 
of  the  mixed  variety  of  diverse  objects  upon  which 
the  philosophically  educated  were  wont  with  predi- 
lection to  engage,  to  one  main  object,  which  directly 
aflfected  every  human  being ;  the  mind  was  forced 
to  retreat  out  of  a  confusing  variety  upon  a  single 
central  point,  to  renounce  those  things  concerning 
which  nothing  is  possible  but  an  opinion,  and  to 
conj&ne  itself  to  that  which  is  accessible  to  a  real 
knowledge.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Socrates  con- 
fronted the  vainglorious  pretensions  of  the  Sophists 
to  knowing  many  things,  by  his  confession  that  he 
knew  nothing.  For  he  recognised  no  acquisitions 
of  knowledge  gained  from  without,  but  descended 
into  the  depths  of  his  own  consciousness,  in  order 
there  to  seek  for  truths  of  irrefragable  certainty.  He 
began  with  the  knowing  nothing,  and  attached  so 
much  importance  to  this,  that  he  affirmed  himself 
to  be  considered  by  the  Delphic  god  wiser  than 
others  for  no  reason  but  this :  that  he  did  not 
imagine  that  he  knew  what  he  did  not  know. 

This  clear  and  resolute  rejection  of  all  merely 
apparent  knowledge  was  the  first  act  of  his  philo- 
sophy :  by  it  he  purified  the  ground,  and  removed 
the  phantoms  of  a  self-imagined  wisdom  conceitedly 
moving  in  a  circle  of  vague  possibilities.  But  this 
knowing  nothing  must  be  only  the  first  step.  The 
impulse  towards  knowledge  is  a  claim  which  must 
be  satisfied,  which  man  cannot  escape  without  be- 
coming false  to  himself;  and  that  which  it  is  a 
need  of  the  soul  to  know,  if  it  is  to  act  with  con- 
sciousness according  to  its  nature,  it  must  also  be 
possible  to  know.  Proceeding  by  this  path,  Socrates 
lestablished  the  conception  of  true  knowledge.     For  i^ 
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he  says,  we  thereby  understand  a  perfect  appropriation  chap.  ii. 
and  comprehension,  we  can  only  succeed  in  this  in  the 
case  of  that  which  has  an  internal  affinity  with  our- 
selves, nay  which  is  to  such  a  degree  ours,  that  the 
causes  of  it  lie  in  ourselves,  so  that  we  can  produce 
it  out  of  ourselves;  everything  else  will  always  re- 
main to  us  something  foreign  and  enigmatical.  Now, 
in  man's  own  consciousness  certain  laws  reveal  them- 
selves to  man,  which  admit  of  no  doubt;  there,  in 
proportion  as  he  more  seriously  collects  his  thoughts^ 
he  learns,  by  watching  himself,  what  is  suited  to  his 
nature  ;  he  experiences  in  himself  the  morally  good ; 
he  finds  out  in  himself  the  essence  of  justice,  valour, 
prudence,  gratitude  ;  and  he  progressively  attains  to 
a  continuously  increasing  certainty  in  his  conscious- 
ness and  to  assured  judgments.  For  he  who  realises 
the  morally  good  in  himself,  must  assent  to  it  wherever 
it  meets  him,  and  recognise  it  as  that  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  nature  of  man,  as  that  which  is  true 
and  normal ;  just  as  the  opposite  actually  attests 
itself  as  that  which  is  contrary  to  nature,  imtrue, 
absurd  and  pernicious. 

Here,  then,  man  finds  laws  of  absolute  validity;  and 
by  the  same  path,  in  the  progress  of  internal  expe- 
rience, he  attains  to  a  belief  in  the  gods.  For  the 
certainty  of  their  existence,  which  man  can  no  more 
escape  than  the  recognition  of  the  nxoral  laws  afore- 
said,— that  certainty  which  shows  itself  the  more 
vigorously,  the  less  corrupted  and  the  more  rational 
a  people  is, — would  be  something  utterly  unintel- 
ligible, were  it  not  implanted  in  human  nature  as  a 
gift  of  the  gods,  who  wish  therein  to  attest  them- 
selves to  the  race  of  mortals.  Thus  Socrates  from  his 
first  standpoint  of  knowing  nothing  attained  to  a 
definition  of  true  knowledge  and  of  that  which  is  con- 
tained therein,  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  univer- 
sally valid  judgments,  and  laid  bare  in  the  human 
consciousness  the  foundations  of  a  certain  knowledge 
{Erkenntniss)  irremoveably  fixed. 
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CHAP.  II.       But  a  knowledge  of  this  kind  can  be  no  dead  know- 

' ledge ;  for  as  it  is  based  upon  a  kind  of  thought,  which 

presumes  a  serious  self-enquiry  and  a  renunciation  of 
the  sensual,  it  acts  immediately,  in  the  very  process  of 
its  acquisition,  upon  the  entire  man.  It  is  the  light 
of  truth  itself,  which,  opening  upon  the  soul,  dissipates 
all  the  delusions  amidst  which  the  thoughtless  man 
leads  his  life  from  day  to  day.  This  knowledge 
becomes  an  impelling  force  in  man,  which  leaves  him 
no  peace,  tiU  he  has  by  action  of  his  own  expressed  that 
which  he  has  come  perfectly  to  know.  Accordingly, 
after  he  has  arrived  at  a  true  and  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  essential  nature  of  justice,  valour,  continence 
and  piety,  he  must  also  desire  to  be  just,  valorous, 
continent  and  pious.  No  knowledge  is  genuine  which 
fails  to  attract  the  will  to  follow  it ;  and  virtue,  which 
consists  in  the  exercise  of  the  moral  will,  is  accordingly 
of  its  essence  nothing  but  a  reasonable  knowledge. 

Thus  directly  upon  the  newly-gained  foundations  of 
perfect  knowledge,  the  Socratic  doctrine  of  virtue  builds 
itself  up.  And,  inasmuch  as  the  consciousness  of  a 
God,  as  well  as  the  belief  in  the  immortality  and 
responsibility  of  the  human  soul,  can  now  be  equally 
demonstrated  as  facts  of  the  human  consciousness,  the 
principles  of  knowledge,  will,  and  belief  acquire  a  firm 
cohesion,  such  as  no  other  before  Socrates  had  yet  demon- 
strated. That  which  hinders  thought  is  nothing  else 
than  that  which  cripples  the  will ;  these  are  the  lower 
impulses  of  human  nature.  In  proportion,  therefore, 
as  these  are  overcome,  the  harmony  of  the  inner  life 
increases,  and  with  it  the  calm  and  the  tranquillity  in 
man ;  and  hereby  he  succeeds  in  hearing  directly  the 
voice  of  the  Deity  which  attests  itself  to  man  in  his 
inner  nature,  when  it  is  not  rendered  inaudible  by 
the  external  restlessness  of  life.  Of  such  a  divine 
voice,  ever  accompanying  him  and  warning  him 
against  every  erroneous  step,  Socrates  was  conscious ; 
he  called  it  his  Deem  onion :  in  it  he  felt  the  Presence 
of  the  Deity,  which  asserted  itself  as  an  authority. 
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» 

wherever  his  own  reflexion  lacked  reasons  capable  of  chap.  ii. 
determining  a  decision.  '  ' 

Although  Socrates  was  far  from  intending  to  erect 
a  system  of  doctrine  artistically  correct,  yet  he  with 
unerring  hand  defined  the  domain  of  that  which 
science  can  come  to  know  perfectly,  and  which  is 
truly  worthy  to  be  known  ;  within  the  limits  of  that 
which  man  must  know,  in  order  to  fulfil  his  destiny, 
he  illustrated  all  the  main  points,  and  thus  founded 
a  system  of  ethics,  which  was  inconceivable,  until 
the  inner  connexion  had  been  demonstrated  between 
Thought  and  Will,  between  the  True  and  the  Good. 

The  method  too  of  philosophising  owes  an  essential  Ethics  an 
advance  in  its  developement  to  Socrates.  For,  in  view  <^^^<'<*^- 
of  his  purpose  of  leading  the  soul  to  a  certain  goal,  Jj^^^ 
he  could  not  be  otherwise  than  specially  anxious  to  rnuhod. 
apply  a  severe  conduct  of  thought  in  lieu  of  the 
disputation  to  and  fro  of  the  Sophists ;  for  only  by 
means  of  a  connexion,  which  could  not  be  attaicked 
and  destroyed,  being  established  between  the  ideas 
developed  by  him,  was  it  possible  irrefragably  to 
establish  the  truths  of  morality.  Starting  from 
simple  facts,  he  drew  from  what  was  readily  con- 
ceded to  him  a  second  and  a  third  fact  as  .conse- 
quences  to  which  it  was  impossible  to  deny  the  same 
assent;  and  thus  was  formed  a  catena  of  propo- 
sitions, the  concluding  link  of  which,  however  sur- 
prising it  might  seem  on  being  originally  presented, 
was  yet  already  implied  in  the  first.  This  method  of 
carrying  on  thought,  the  inductive  method,  Socrates 
was  the  first  among  the  Greeks  consciously  to  de- 
velope  ;  and  he  employed  it  with  triumphant  force, 
partly  to  demonstrate  the  looseness  of  customary 
conceptions,  and  partly  to  illustrate  the  mighty  con- 
nexion in  the  domain  of  the  True,  and  to  strengthen 
in  his  friends  the  faith  in  the  possibilit}'-  of  a  moral 
certainty.  In  the  course  of  this  process,  all  the  ideas 
which  come  under  consideration  in  ethical  enquiries 
were  for  the  first  time  sharply  and  clearly  sy stoma- 
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CHAP.  II.  tised,  defined  as  against  one  another,  and  established 
with  their*  distinctive  characteristics.  Thus  Socrates 
became  the  founder  of  a  scientific  determination  of 
ideas,  Le,  of  Definition. 

The  developement  of  these  dialectical  and  logical 
methods  marks  an  extremely  important  progress  in 
the  intellectual  culture  of  the  nation.  For  it  was 
precisely  in  a  severe  and  consecutive  mode  of  thought, 
more  than  in  other  domains,  that  the  Greeks  had 
remained  backward ;  and  this  defect  had  only  ap- 
parently been  remedied  by  the  Sophists,  when  they 
communicated  their  dogmas  in  a  finished  and  com- 
plete form,  without  claiming  any  personal  exertion  of 
thinking  power  on  the  part  of  their  audiences.  But 
it  was  not  admiring  audiences,  it  was  friends  taking 
part  in  his  enquiries,  that  Socrates  desired ;  and  thus 
his  system  of  teaching  acquired  a  popular  freshness 
and  excited  a  keen  interest,  such  as  could  never 
accompany  ambitious  lectures.  Every  Socratic  dia- 
logue was  a  little  drama,  in  its  beginnings  frequently 
b^d  and  trivial ;  but  whosoever  gave  himself  up  to 
its  progress,  soon  traced  the  power  of  a  mind  of 
original  force,  which  seized  and  led  him  with  so 
assured  a  strength,  that  he  was  unable  to  withdraw. 
And  the  final  result  was  one  which  had  been  found 
in  common  ;  for  Socrates,  it  must  be  remembered, 
desired  to  put  nothing  into  men,  he  had  no  desire  of 
talking  them  over  with  Sophistic  skill  into  the  accept- 
ance of  particular  dogmas ;  what  he  wished,  was  to 
arouse  in  them  the  slumbering  impulse  of  their  own 
powers  of  thought,  and  merely  to  assist  them  in 
bringing  to  the  light  of  day  the  ideas  existing  in 
them,  and  to  make  them  conscious  of  such  truths  as 
they  unconsciously  bore  within  their  minds.  For  this 
reason  he  termed  his  art  of  treating  the  mind,  the 
MoBeutic  art,  i.e.  midwifery. 

Thus  this  Athenian,  who  rejected  the  name  of 
teacher,  because  he  desired  nothing  more  than  to  oflfer 
service  and  assistance  to  others,  and  to  be  one  who 
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was  a  searcher  together  with  his  friends,  was,  not-  chap,  il 

withstanding,  a  chosen  teacher  of  his  age  and  of  all  

the  centuries  ensuing, — a  wise  man  who  presented 
in  himself  the  type  of  one  truly  free,  and  happy  in 
unflagging  enquiry  and  in  self-denying  love  of  his 
kind ; — a  philosopher  who  destroyed  the  heresies  of 
a  vainglorious  sham-knowledge,  and  who,  in  an  age 
denying  any  possibility  of  a  reconciliation  between 
conflicting  opinions,  founded  a  dominion  of  Truth 
beyond  all  doubt ; — and  a  patriot  indefatigable  in 
stimulating  his  fellow-citizens  to  a  moral  renovation, 
and  in  thereby  gradually  curing  the  diseases  of  civil 
society.  If  therefore  Science  was  to  perform  the  ser- 
vice of  which  Art  was  incapable,  if  Philosophy  was 
to  recover  what  Sophistry  had  spoilt :  this  could  only 
be  accomplished  in  the  way  pointed  out  by  Socrates. 
He  ofifered  a  saving  hand  to  his  fellow-citizens  :  how 
was  that  hand  taken? 

The  Athenians  disliked  men  who  wished  to  be  dif-  ttu 
ferent  from  every  one  dse,  particularly  when  these  ^sogt^^^ 
eccentrics,  instead  of  quBbly  pursuing  their  own  path  anumgthe 
and  withdrawing  from  the  world,  like  Timon  (vol.  iii.  ^^  ^^' 
p.  343),  forced  themselves  among  their  neighbours  and  enemies 
assumed  towards  them  the  attitude  of  pedagogues,  as  "^  ^*^" 
Socrates  did.      For  what  could  be  more  annoying  to 
an  Athenian  of  repute,  than  to  find  himself,  on  his 
way  to  the  council-meeting  or  the  law-court,  unex- 
pectedly involved  in  a  conversation,  intended  to  con- 
fuse him,  to  shake  his  comfortable  self-assurance,  and 
to  end  by  making  him  ridiculous  ?     In  any  other  city 
such  conversations  would  have  been  altogether  hard 
to  manage;   but  at  Athens  the  love  of  talk  was  so 
great,  that  many  allowed  themselves  to  be  caught, 
and  that  gradually  the  number  became    very  large 
of  those   who  had   been  the  victims  of  this   incon- 
venient questioner,  and  who  carried  about  with  them 
the  remembrance  of  a  humiliation  inflicted  on  them 
by  him.     And  most  of  aU  was  he  hated  by  those  who 
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CHAP.  I L  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  touched  and  moved  to 
tears  of  a  bitter  recognition  of  their  own  selves  by  his 
words,  but  who  had  afterwards  sunk  back  into  their 
former  ways,  and  were  now  ashamed  of  their  hours 
of  weakness.  Thus  Socrates  had  daily  to  experience 
that  the  testing  of  men  was  the  most  ungrateful  of 
tasks  which  could  be  pursued  at  Athens ;  nor  could 
he  without  the  sacred  resolution  of  an  absolutely  un- 
selfish devotion  to  his  mission  have  without  ceasing 
obeyed  the  divine  voice,  which  every  morning  anew 
bade  him  go  forth  among  men. 

But  that  there  were  also  more  general  and  deep- 
seated  grounds  for  the  sense  of  annoyance  manifested 
by  the  Attic  public,  is  most  clearly  proved  by  the 
attacks  of  the  comic  stage.  "  To  me  too,"  it  is  said 
in  a  comedy  by  Eupolis,  "this  Socrates  is  offensive, 
this  beggarly  talker,  who  has  considered  everything 
w^ith  hair-splitting  ingenuity ;  the  only  matter  which 
he  has  left  unconsidered  is  the  question  how  he  will 
get  a  dinner  to-day."  Far  more  serious  were  the 
attacks  of  Aristophanes,  fljs  standpoint,  as  well  as 
that  of  Eupolis  and  CratinR,  was  the  ancient  Attic 
view  of  life  ;  he  regarded  the  teachers  of  philosophy, 
round  whom  the  young  men  gathered,  as  the  ruin  of 
the  state  ;  and  although  he  could  not  possibly  mistake 
the  difterence  between  Socrates  and  the  Sophists, 
although  moreover  he  by  no  means  belonged  to  the 
personal  enemies  of  Socrates,  with  whom  he  rather 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  intimacy, 
yet  he  thought  it  both  his  right  and  his  duty  as  a  poet 
and  as  a  patriot,  to  combat  in  Socrates  the  Sophist, 
nay  the  most  dangerous  of  Sophists.  The  Athenian 
of  the  old  school  hated  these  conversations  extending 
through  whole  hours  of  the  broad  daylight,  during 
which  the  young  men  were  kept  away  from  the 
palcBstrcB,  these  painful  discussions  of  topics  of  mora- 
lity and  politics,  as  to  which  it  behoved  every  loyal 
citizen  to  have  made  up  bis  mind  once  for  all.  If 
everything  was  submitted  to  examination,  everythilig 
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was   also  exposed   to  rejection;    and  what  was   to  chap. ii. 
become  of  the  city,  if  only  that  was  to  be  allowed 
as  valid  which   found    gracious   acceptance   at  the 
hands  of  this  or  that  professor  of  talk  ?     If  every- 
thing   had   to   be   learnt,  if  everything  was  to   be 
acquired  by  reflexion,  then  there  was  an  end  of  true 
civic  virtue,  which  ought  to  be  a  thing  inborn  in  a 
citizen  and  secured  by  his  training  as  such.     In  these 
days  all  action  and  capability  of  action  was  being 
dissolved  into  an  idle  knowledge ;  the  one-sided  cul- 
■  tivation  of  the  intellect  was  loosening  the  sinews  of 
men,  and  making  them  indifferent  to  their  country 
and  religion.     From  this  standpoint  the  poet  rejects 
all  such  culture  of  youth  as  is   founded  upon   the 
testing  of  the  mind  and  leading  it  to  perfect  know- 
ledge, and  lauds  those  young  Athenians  who  do  not 
care  for  wasting  their  time  by  sitting   and  talking 
with  Socrates.* 

The  priestly  party  again  was  adverse  to  Socrates, 
although  the  highest  authority  in  religious  matters 
which  existed  in  Hellas  and  had  at  all  events  not 
been  superseded  by  any  other,  had  declared  in  his 
favour, — at  the  suggestion  of  Chaerephon,  who  from 
his  youth  up  was  attached  with  devoted  affection  to 
his  teacher.  His  was  an  enthusiastic  nature ;  and 
he  desired  nothing  so  ardently,  as  that  the  beneficent 
influence  which  he  had  experienced  in  his  own  soul 
might  be  shared  by  the  largest  possible  number  of  his 
fellow-citizens.  For  this  reason  'he  was  anxious  for  an 
outward  recognition  of  the  merits  of  his  so  frequently 
misjudged  friend ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  brought 
home  from  Delphi  the  oracle  which  declared  Socrates 
to  be  the  wisest  of  all  men.  Now,  although  this 
oracle  w^^  incapable  of  giving  a  loftier  assurance  of 

*  Eupolis,  ii.  653  :  luicr^  rlv  HaKpdnju  tov  Tmoxt'V  aboXfaxi*' »  Ar.  Ran, 
1491.  docrates  defends  himself  against  the  attacks  in  the  ClamU  uf 
Aristophanes ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  any  bitterness  against  the  latter, 
either  in  himself  or  in  any  of  his  disciples.  As  to  the  ^vxa7a>y(a  and  the 
not  quite  satisfactory  translation,  *' guidance  of  the  soul"  {l^eehnUitnng\ 
tt  Kkeif^  Mu$,  xviii.  473. 
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CHAP.  IT.  his  mission  to  the   philosopher  himself,  although  it 
■  could  not  even  n?move  the  antipathy  of  the  public, 

yet  it  might  W  expected  that  it  would  disarm  the 
calumny  ropresoutiiig  S^x^rates  as  a  teacher  of  dan- 
gerous hen\^ies ;  and  in  this  sense  he  could  not  but 
jx^rsonally  welcome  the  Delphic  declai-ation.  For  it 
must  be  rememlH?nxl  that  he  continued  to  regard  the 
oraele  as  the  reverend  centre  of  the  nation,  as  the 
symlK>l  of  a  religious  communion  among  the  Hellenes; 
and  in  disiUlowing  all  presumptuous  meditation  on 
the  right  way  of  venerating  the  gods,  he  entirely 
followed  the  precedent  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which 
was  in  the  habit  of  startling  questions  of  this  kind 
by  the  answer,  tliat  it  was  according  to  the  usage 
of  their  fathere  that  men  should  venerate  the  gods. 
At  Delphi,  on  the  other  hand,  there  could  be  no 
question  as  to  the  imjx^rtance  of  one  who  was  lead- 
ing the  revolted  world  l>ack  to  reverence  for  things 
holy,  and  who,  while  his  contemporaries  were  deri- 
sively despising  the  obsolete  ways  of  the  past  and 
running  after  tlie  ii/ncs  fatui  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
day,  held  up  l)efore  their  eyes  the  primitive  sayings 
of  the  temples,  a  serious  consideration  of  which  he 
dechiivd  to  be  sufficient  to  i*eveal  the  trefisure  of  im- 
mortal truth  contained  in  them.  If  it  was  confessedly 
impossible  to  put  an  end  to  the  prevailing  desire  for 
independent  enquiry,  then  the  priests  could  not  but 
acknowledge  that  this  was  the  only  way  by  which  the 
old  religion  could  be  saved. 

Even,  however,  the  recognition  by  Delphi  was  unable 
to  protect  Socrates  against  the  suspicion  of  heresy. 
The  fanaticism  of  the  priestly  party  increased  in 
inverse  ratio  to  its  prospects  of  real  success;  it 
regarded  any  philosophical  discussion  of  religious 
truths  as  a  desecration,  and  placed  Socrates'  on  the 
same  level  as  Diagoras.  Finally,  the  democrats,  who 
after  the  restoration  of  the  constitution  were  the 
ruling  party,  hated  philosophy,  because  out  of  its 
school  had  issued  a  large  proportion  of  the  oligarchs : 
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not  only  Critias  and  Theramenes,  but  also  Pythodorus,  chap.  it. 
the  archon  of  the  days  of  anarchy  (p.  43),  Aristo- 
teles,  one  of  the  Four  Hundred  and  of  the  Thirty, 
Charmides  (vol.  iii  p.  545)  and  others,  were  known 
as  men  of  philosophical  culture.  Philosophy  and  the 
tendency  towards  political  reaction  accordingly  seemed 
to  be  necessarily  connected  with  one  another.  In  a 
word,  Socrates  foimd  opposition  everywhere ;  some 
deemed  him  too  conservative,  and  others  too  liberal ; 
he  had  against  him  both  the  Sophists  and  the  enemies 
of  the  Sophists,  both  rigid  orthodoxy  and  infidelity, 
both  the  patriots  of  the  old  school  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  renovated  democracy.* 

Notwithstanding  all  this  hostile  feeling  the  per- 
sonal security  of  Socrates  was  not  endangered,  because 
he  pursued  his  path  as  a  blameless  man,  and  because 
it  was  a  matter  of  conscience  with  him  to  avoid  every 
offence  against  the  law.  But  after  the  restoration  of 
the  constitutiWi  a  variety  of  circumstances  continued 
to  imperil  his  position  at  Athens. 

Already  before  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Thirty,  Political 
a  multiplicity  of  lawsuits  had  been  set  in  motion  "^*'*'^- 
gainst  the  members  and  adherents  of  the  oligarchy, 
— (just  as  had  been  the  case  after  the  fall  of  the  Four 
Himdred).  The  best  known  of  these  suits  was  that  of 
Lysias  against  Eratosthenes,  who  had  remained  behind 
at  Athens  with  Phidon  (p.  44).  In  itself  no  charge 
could  have  l)een  more  just,  for  nobody  had  suffered 
more  severely  than  the  son  of  Cephalus ;  he  had  been 
■deprived  of  his  inheritance  without  a  shadow  of  reason ; 
his  brother  Polemarchus  had  been  illegally  executed ; 
And  he  had  himself  only  with  difficulty  escaped  death. 
The  sacred  duty  of  avenging  the  blood  of  his  kin  was 
the  motive  which  first  brought  him  into  court  as  the 
accuser  of  the  author  of  this  crime.  But  his  appear- 
ance in  this  character  was  at  the  same  time  the  first 
step  towards  a  pitiless  persecution  of  those  who  during 

*  As  to  ^thodoius  and  Aristoteles,  dL  note  to  p.  16.    Xapiilh)^  o 
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CHAP.  II.  the  Terror  had  sinned  against  the  people,  and  a  call  to 

vengeance  in  the  name  of  the  misused  resident  aUens 

under  the  protection  of  Athens,  and  of  all  the  many 
citizens  who  had  suflfered  the  heaviest  of  wronga  If 
this  summons  found  willing  listeners  and  followers, 
the  whole  city  would  inevitably  be  involved  anew  in 
terrible  struggles. 

Accordingly,  after  this  suit  had  come  to  an  end,  the 
reconciliation  among  the  parties,  which  had  hitherto 
been  only  outwardly  accomplished,  was  renewed  amid 
solemn  oaths  ;  the  law  of  amnesty  (p.  46)  was  to 
prevent  all  similar  proceedings  in  the  courts.  It 
became  the  basis  of  the  new  political  order  of  things ; 
the  members  of  the  Council  and  the  judges  were  every 
year  sworn  to  observe  it ;  and  under  the  beneficent 
influence  of  Thrasybulus  and  in  particular  of  Archinus  • 
(to  whom,  as  Demosthenes  said,  next  to  the  gods  the 
city  was  most  indebted  for  its  salvation),  peace  and 
concord  were  successfully  re-establishftl.  And  the 
salutary  policy  of  these  patriots  was  supported  by 
the  general  weariness  of  men's  minds,  by  the  con- 
sideration taken  for  Sparta,  and  by  the  just  recognition 
of  the  fact,  that  tranquillity  was  above  all  other  things 
necessary  for  the  city. 
Renewed  Soon,  howcvcr,  matters  changed.  Hostile  passions 
^^fj^.  stirred  once  more ;  the  families  which  had  lost  mem- 
eutiom  (U  bcps  felt  the  old  wounds  as  sorely  as  ever,  and  soon 
^^  **'  the  confraternity  of  the  Sycophants  were  at  work  again, 
in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  times,  which  were  so  uncommonly  favourable 
for  their  trade.  And  they  found  the  most  suitable 
opportunity  in  the  public  examination  {Dokiviasia)^ 
to  which  according  to  the  constitution  all  those  were 
subjected  who  had  been  elected  by  lot  or  otherwise  to 
a  public  office.  Here  it  was  easy  to  re-open  the  old 
account  of  wrongs,  without  violating  the  amnesty  in 
terms ;  and  whosoever,  after  giving  a  lively  description 
of  the  oligarchic  intrigues,  put  the  question  whether 
men  who  had  t-aken  part  in  them  were  really  worthy 
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of  filling  offices  of  public  trust,  might  rely  upon  chap.it. 
applause,  and  cheaply  acquire  the  glory  due  to  a  friend 
of  the  people.  Nor  were  these  invectives  confined  to 
those  who  had  actually  borne  a  share  in  the  deeds  of 
the  Tyrants,  but  a  second  class  of  citizens  was  pro- 
claimed as  suspect  in  the  matter  of  their  political 
sentiments,  in  which  all  those  were  included  who 
had  during  the  Terror  remained  undisturbed  and  free 
from  annoyance  at  Athens. 

On  the  occasion  of  an  objection  being  raised  on  Lysicu^ 
grounds  such  as  these  to  the  confirmation  of  an  w^*"*"*^- 
election,  Lysias  came  forward  as  speaker  for  the 
defence ;  and  his  words  are  the  living  expression  of 
the  views  entertained  in  this  period  of  agitation  by 
the  Moderates.  For  he  adjures  the  Athenians,  not 
once  more  to  provoke  division  by  vengefully  casting 
suspicion  upon  citizens,  and  thus  to  tear  asunder  the 
community  which  had  only  just  been  reunited.  "  No 
**  man,^'  he  says,  "  is  wont  to  be  an  oligarch  or  demo- 
"  crat  by  nature ;  but  as  a  rule  every  one  supports  that 
"  form  of  constitution  which  best  accords  with  his  in- 
terests ;  it  will  therefore  depend  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  civic  commmiity,  whether  a  large  proportion  will 
be  satisfied  with  the  existing  order  of  things.  Under 
the  old  democracy  a  great  number  existed  who  were 
guilty  of  peculation,  who  took  bribes,  who  alienated 
"the  allies  of  Athens.  Had  the  Thirty  chastised 
such  men  as  these,  they  would  have  deserved  praise ; 
but  you  were  justly  wroth  with  them,  because  they 
'*  made  the  whole  community  pay  for  the  sins  of  some 
'*of  its  members.  Beware  lest  you  are  yourselves 
"  guilty  of  the  same  error !  Consider  moreover  what 
"  it  was  that  proved  the  ruin  of  your  enemies !  For 
"  80  long  as  you  heard  that  all  those  in  the  city  were 
"imanimous,  you  had  but  a  slender  hope  of  return- 
"  ing  home;  but  when  you  learnt  that  the  majority  of 
"  the  citizens  were  excluded  from  the  public  offices, 
"  while  the  Three  Thousand  were  in  revolt  and 
"  the  Thirty  in  discord,  the  event  came  to  pass  for 
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CHAP.  II.  "  wliich  you  had  prayed  to  the  gods ;  for  you  very 
"well  knew  that  you  would  compass  your  object 
"  rather  by  the  wickedness  of  the  Thirty  than  by  the 
"  valour  of  the  refugees.  From  this  you  ought  to  take 
"  an  example,  so  as  to  regard  those  as  the  true  friends 
"of  the  people  who  adhere  to  the  oaths  which  they 
"  have  sworn ;  for  there  is  nothing  more  oflFensive  to 
"  the  enemies  of  the  city  than  to  see  you  in  concord 
"  among  yourselves ;  and  the  oligarchs  who  at  the 
"present  moment  are  away  from  the  city  desire 
"nothing  more  strongly  than  that  as  many  as  pos- 
"sible  of  the  citizens  may  suffer  in  their  reputations 
"  and  be  deprived  of  their  honours,  because  they  hope 
"  to  find  in  those  whom  you  have  damaged  allies  for 
"  themselves ;  they  wish  nothing  more  ardently  than 
that  the  trade  of  the  Sycophants  may  flourish  at  its 
full  height  among  you,  because  in  the  vileness  of  these 
"men  they  see  their  own  opportunity.  Wherefore 
"  reflect,  whether  the  men  who  at  the  full  risk  of  their 
"  own  lives  have  restored  your  freedom,  and  who  now 
"  recommend  internal  peace  to  you  as  the  bidwark  of 
"  the  constitution,  have  not  a  better  claim  upon  your 
"confidence  than  those  who  owed  their  return  from 
*'  exile  to  others,  and  who  now  come  forward  as  calum- 
"niating  accusers  and  recommence  the  same  work 
"  which  has  twice  already  led  to  the  establishment  of 
"  despotism."  * 
The  But,   clearly   and    impressively   as  the    policy   of 

J^k      Archinus   and   men  of   his  way  of  thinking,  which 
<igain.        alouc  could  benefit  the  city,  was  advocated  by  the 
most  talented  of  champions,  a  dark  time  of  hostile 
insinuation    and    mutual    recrimination    ensued,    in 
wliich  those  passions  found  vent  which  had  remained 

♦  Lysiaa,  xxv.,  defence  against  an  indictment,  in  which  ''overthrow  of 
the  constitution"  (the  inot  d^ordre  of  the  democracy)  played  the  chief 
party  ;  whence  the  inaccurate  designation  of  the  Oration  as  "  di^/iov  Korar 
\wr€(os  dwokoyia  : "  it  was  spoken  immediately  after  the  restoration  of  the 
constitution  (cf.  Frohberger,  Reden  ties  LysiaSy  L  177),  and  constitates 
one  of  the  most  valuable  documents  for  the  history  of  the  period.  See 
BlUicheiiBtein,  LyHas  (1864),  p.  99. 
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unsatisfied  immediately  after  the  restoration  of  the  chap.  ii. 
constitution.  Fellows  of  the  vilest  kind,  only  entitled 
to  be  tolerated  in  the  city  in  consequence  of  the  decree 
of  Patroclides  (vol.  iii.  p.  532),  under  cover  of  the 
amnesty,  promoted  the  most  shameless  charges,  and 
hired  themselves  out  for  money  to  annoy  other  citizens 
in  the  enjoyment  of  this  very  amnesty ;  among  these 
notably  Cephisius,  a  man  who  had  already  once  Cephmus. 
incurred  the  loss  of  all  civic  honours  in  consequence 
of  misappropriation  of  public  moneys. 

These  attacks  were,  as  before,  principally  directed  PenecuUon 
against  the  members  of  ancient  civic  families,  and  ^^^^^^ 
thus  Andocides  was  by  them  again  harassed,  whose 
life,  more  cleariy  than  that  of  any  of  his  contem- 
poraries, mirrors  the  restlessness  of  that  age  and  of 
the  party-doings  at  Athens.  Once  upon  a  time  he 
had  entered  public  life  with  the  most  brilliant  pro- 
spects, being  distinguished  by  birth,  wealth,  and 
talent,  among  the  young  nobility ;  then,  becoming 
involved  in  the  persecution  concerning  the  mutilation 
of  the  Hermae  (vol.  iii.  p.  331),  he  had  betrayed  his 
associates,  and,  spumed  by  both  parties,  had  fled  the 
coimtry  and  lost  his  patemaj  house  (which  it  was 
bis  fete  to  see  occupied  by  th?  demagogue  Cleophon), 
had  long  moved  about  in  foreign  parts  as  a  merchant, 
and  had  finally,  in  the  year  of  Euclides,  returned  to 
his  native  city.  Even  now,  however,  he  was  not  left 
in  peace.  In  the  autumn  of  b.c.  399  (01.  xcv.  1) 
Cephisius,  at  the  instigation  of  Callias,  preferred  an 
indictment  against  him ;  charging  him  as  having, 
though  still  under  the  ban  of  the  priests  not- 
withstanding, impiously  taken  part  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Mysteries  at  Eleusis.  The  old  tales 
were  warmed  up  again  w^hich  sixteen  years  ago 
had  agitated  Athens;  laws  already  abolished  were 
drawn  forth  once  more ;  laws  and  ordinances  were 
jumbled  together;  an  unwritten  code  was  asserted 
against  the  written  ;  in  short,  there  was  a  return  of  all 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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CHAP.  II.  the  abuses  whicli  it  was  thought  had  been  removed 

for  ever.* 
Measures  Among  the  Upper  circles  in  the  city,  the  Knights 
o^i^^^  were  especially  grudged  the  benefit  of  the  amnesty ; 
and  if  in  this  instance  again  an  entire  class  of  citizens 
was  attacked,  there  was  in  so  far  a  certain  excuse  for 
it,  that  the  Knights  had  in  reality  served  the  interests 
of  the  Tyrannis  like  a  close  corporation,  and  had 
abused  the  distinguished  position,  bestowed  upon 
them  by  the  community,  for  its  disadvantage.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  young  men  belonging  to  this  order 
were  not  only  in  general  regarded  with  suspicion, 
and  excluded  from  the  public  offices,  but  soon  after 
the  restoration  of  the  constitution  a  decree  was 
passed,  that  all  those  who  could  be  proved  to  have 
served  under  the  Thirty  should  refund  to  the  state 
the  equipment-money  provided  by  the  public  purse 
for  those  who  entered  the  cavalry  service;  in 
other  words,  they  were  classed  among  those  who 
illegally  had  in  their  hands  public  property,  which 
was  demanded  back  by  the  officers  termed  Syvdici 
(p.  60).  Nor  was  this  deemed  enough.  For  when 
in  01.  xcv.  1  (b.c.  399)  the  Lacedaemonians  began 
the  Persian  war,  and  ^demanded  for  service  in  it  a 
contingent  of  three  hundred  horsemen  from  Athens, 
these  were  taken  from  the  number  of  those  who  had 
served  under  the  Tyrannis.  This  was  a  measure  of 
force,  thoroughly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  amnesty ; 
but  it  was  thought  a  clear  gain  for  the  commonwealth, 
if  it  were  ridded  of  these  men,  and  it  was  secretly 
wished  that  they  might  never  return  to  their  native 
city,  to  whose  misfortunes  they  had  unquestionably 
contributed.t 

*  Andocides  was  bom  circ,  01  bcxxiv.  3  (b.c.  442) ;  and  had  passed  the 
ap^e  of  forty  when  he  made  his  speech  about  the  Mysteries  (his  birth  is  erro- 
neously dated  01.  Ixxviii.  1  ;  b.c.  468).     Of.  Kirchhotf  in  jETsmiet,  L  7, 14. 

f  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  4  {vofii(ovT€s  x/pdoff  ra  dlffjupy  tl  dirodi^/iolnr  kbH 
fvairSKoivTo).  Repayment  of  the  Koraoracnr  (Lys.  xtL  6) :  oL  Sauppe, 
PKilol  XV.  69. 
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These  hostilities  are  a  palpable  sign  of  the  exceeding  chap.  ii. 

growth  of  bitterness  and  irritation  which  had  made 

its  appearance  among  the  citizens  of  Athens  soon  after 
the  amnesty ;  and  this  state  of  feeling^  in  the  end  ako 
reacted  up^n  the  one  man  who  was  most  mnocent  of 
all  the  sufferings  of  the  state.  Nor  was  it  a  single  or 
recent  offence  which  Socrates  was  said  to  have  com- 
mitted ;  but  the  ill-will  which  had  accumulated  during 
a  long  period  of  years  came  to  an  outbreak  now  that 
denunciation  was  again  the  order  of  the  day,  and 
that  all  those  were  pried  on  who  had  stood  in  any 
relations  of  community  of  sentiments,  or  of  intercourse, 
with  the  oligarchs. 

The  chief  accuser  was  Meletus,  probably  the  same  Theproae- 
man  who  had  a  few  months  previously  supported  ^^^^ 
Cephisius  against  Andocides;  a  young,  and  as  yet 
unknown  person,  by  profession  a  poet,  and  not  more 
fortunate  as  such  than  his  fEither  and  namesake,  with 
whom  we  are  probably  justified  in  identifying  the 
tragic  writer  derided  by  Aristophanes  (p.  82). 
With  him  were  joined  Lyco  and  Anytus,  the  former 
a  professed  rhetorician,  the  latter  the  well-known 
statesman  and  one  of  the  liberators  of  Athens. 
Doubtless  in  the  present  matter,  too,  Anytus  was  the 
chief  mover,  although  he  might  have  his  reasons  for 
leaving  Meletus  to  play  the  first  part.  The  former 
had  repeatedly  come  into  personal  contact  with 
Socrates,  who  had  in  particular  taken  him  to  task 
with  reference  to  the  education  of  his  son.  The  son 
of  Anytus  was  intended  to  continue  the  tanning 
business,  in  order  to  repair  the  fortunes  of  the  family, 
which  had  been  shattered  by  the  period  of  exile. 
Thus  all  superior  culture  was  neglected  in  his  case, 
and,  to  the  exceeding  annoyance  of  Anytus,  his  son 
proved  so  entirely  imsatisfactory  as  to  confirm  the 
warnings  of  Socrates.  Anytus  also  thought  it  his 
duty,  as  a  zealous  democrat,  to  come  forward  against 
Socrates  as  the  champion  of  the  interests  of  the  state. 
But  in  order  that  the  result  should  be  successful,  it 

L  2 
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CHAP.  II.  was  necessary  to  transfer  the  entire  suit  firom  the 
domain  of  civil  offences,  which  were  rather  judged 
according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  to  another 
domain,  where  it  was  possible  to  move  with  greater 
freedom ;  —  and  this  was  that  of  religious  con- 
viction and  of  moral  conduct.  Accordingly  the  in- 
dictment charged  defection  firom  the  ancestral  religion, 
the  introduction  of  new  gods,  and  the  corruption  of 
youth.  Special  prominence  being  given  to  the  first 
of  these  points,  the  suit  came  before  the  Archon- 
King  (vol.  i.  p.  309),  whose  function  it  was  to  hear 
all  suits  concerning  religious  law,  and  to  conduct  the 
proceedings  preparatory  to  the  sentence  of  a  jury. 

Nor  was  it  difficult  to  find  an  apparent  foundation 
for  every  one  of  the  above  three  charges.  The  first 
and  second,  closely  connected  with  one  another,  were 
based  upon  the  assertion  that  in  his  Dcemonion 
Socrates  had  cunningly  invented  a  new  deity;  and 
with  regard  to  the  third,  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  furnished  the  most  welcome  opportunity  for 
attacking  Socrates  as  the  teacher  of  Critias,  who  was 
declared  to  have  learnt  from  him  his  accursed  poli- 
tical principles.  ]Moreover,  Socrates'  satirical  remarks 
concerning  the  clever  Athenians,  each  of  whom 
thought  himself  capable  of  governing  the  state,  and 
concerning  the  public  officers  who  were  called  to  the 
head  of  affairs,  according  as  the  beans  were  drawn 
by  lot,  were  sufficiently  well  known,  to  serve  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  suspicion  upon  his  sentiments 
with  regard  to  the  democracy.* 

Meletus  had  demanded  the  sentence  of  death ;  but 
it  is  certain,  that  the  actual  issue  of  the  suit  is  only  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  behaviour  of  the  accused.  For  the 
entire  peculiarity  of  the  man,  which  had  at  all  times 
annoyed  the  multitude,  made  itself  manifest  in  full 
measure  in  the  course  of  this  suit;  and  as  the  Attic 

*  As  to  the  accusers  of  Socrates,  see  Zeller,  11.  1,  131.  Acoordlsg  to 
Cobet,  Mnemosyne,,  viL  259,  It  was  the  Sophist  Polycrates  who  first 
charged  Socrates  with  haying  been  the  teacher  of  Critias  and  Alcibiades. 
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popular  tribunals  were   constituted,  such  currents  of  ciiAP.  ir. 
feeling  were  of  decisive  moment. 

Socrates  regarded  the  whole  matter  with  the  utmost  //w  cmi- 
tranquillity,  as  if  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  own  ^'"''"^-''• 
fate ;  nay,  if  any  one  else  had  been  the  object  of  the 
attack  in  his  place,  he  would  doubtless  have  exerted 
himself  far  otherwise,  in  order,  so  far  as  lay  in 
his  power,  to  prevent  an  unjust  judicial  sentence. 
The  proud  calm  of  the  accused,  the  resoluteness  with 
which  he  declined  to  claim  the  grace  of  the  judges 
according  to  the  usage  of  the  Athenian  courts,  or  to 
promise  to  change  his  way  of  life,  in  so  far  as  it  gave 
oflFence,  appeared  to  corroborate  the  charge,  that  he 
actually  contemned  the  institutions  of  the  city,  and 
was  accordingly  a  bad  citizen.  His  whole  defence 
he  merely  conducted,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  law,  and 
rejected  all  offers  of  assistance  on  the  part  of  others. 
Thus  his  friends  were  unable  to  be  of  any  real  use  to 
him ;  and  the  wrath  of  the  multitude  was  not  to  be 
appeased  by  mere  words.  The  feeling  of  the  city  was 
against  him  ;  and  the  only  circumstance  which  seems 
strange  is,  that  of  the  more  than  550  jurymen  nearly 
half  aUowed  themselves  to  be  induced  neither  by  the 
prevailing  sentiment,  nor  by  the  powerful  Anytus,  to 
abandon  their  conviction ;  the  accused  was  found 
guilty  by  a  majority  of  only  five  or  six  votes.* 

The  sentence  could  not  be  immediately  carried  into  ^^'^*  '\f 
execution,  because  the  Attic  festive  ship  had  sailed  ^^^"^^'^ 
for  Delos,  and  until  its  return  the  city  according  to  (b.c.  399). 
ancestral  usage  had  to  remain  pure  and  unpolluted.f      May, 
This  circumstance  w^as  the  cause  of  a  delay  of  thirty 
days,  during  which   Socrates   ivas   able  to   converse 
with  his  friends  in  his  prison,  and  to  prove  by  his 
rejection  of  all  attempts  to  liberate  him,  as  well  as  by 

♦  Plat.  Ajpolog,  36*  (where  rptdKovra  is  a  wrong  reading).  Cf.  Lebre, 
Neue  Jahrbiicher  fur  Philol.  1859,  p.  561.  Tlie  passage  in  Diogenes 
Laert  ii.  £  41,  is  obscure  ;  cf.  Zeller,  p.  135. 

t  As  to  the  Thtfyria  to  Delos,  see  Monimsen,  Jftortologiey  p.  402.  It 
was  an  ancient  regulation  of  Hellenic  criminal  law  :  fiij  dnoKrivvCiiv  cV 
ioprff :  Xen.  Utlhv.  iv.  4,  2. 
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u-j;-*:  ::_r_i  "r-ir  r-iL'_-  Trr-.^r^-.*  '-:-  ::i—:k  ::  Arolk^- 
:j^  r:~*^  t:..  ^  11.:  to:  ^i't  ":1't  ..ltT  !•: rLiziissiou 
^rb.^.•.ilf~—  rr-:^:"-J7  ^i_;_  i    "»:-:-::~eL  il  I-rirl.     For 
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7>^  <//%*«  T:.  ;h  fiir^l  Sxritr-j.  ?.:  rh-r  ag^>  of  seventy,  in  the 
zuhiXu  of  Tr-irrr-^livri  iMayi  of  uL  xcv.  1  jrc.  399); 
>,>,  a  viotirr:  of  the  movemer.r  whxh.  repressed  firom 
Uxu^'.  to  tirfi^.  f;Vvr  a^ain  iv-as5»-r:rd  itself  at  Athens, 
in  or^J'T  TO  tak^:  venw-ance  uf<»ii  those  oireles  of  the 
i/ iXuuwiuWj  which  w*re  hostile  to  the  ptople  and  the 
r/in.-.T.itution.  It  had  Wen  oKserved.  that  it  wa5  pre- 
civ:ly  out.  of  tho  ui>jx-r  classes  of  society  that  many 
h;j/J  'A.\\.ivt'\\i'i\  thf-m.s'.-lves  to  Socrates  ;  it  was  knowni, 
that  ntlations  cxi.sted  l>etwei?n  him  and  Critias,  Alcihi- 
iuh^y.,  'rh<T;jrn(iio.s,  Charmides,  Charides and  Xenophon. 
\V';lh  it  fhr-n^fon'  astonishing,  if  many  gave  them- 
H/:lv«?H  iH>  to  the  iK.'licf  that  intercourse  with  him  en- 
ri\\\v\iyf\%\  the  dwoIojN,*ment  of  sentiments  adverse  to  the 
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constitution  ?     Did  not  Critias  affirm^  just  as  Socrates  chap.  ii. 
affirmed,  that  governing  was  not  every  man's  business, 
but  an  art  which  required  to  be  learnt? — but  then 
such  was  also  the  opinion  of  Pericles.     Most  assuredly 
it  was  a  cruel  wrong,  to  make  Socrates  responsible  for 
the  criminal  misdeeds  of  those  who  had  transitorily 
been  in  intercourse  with  him ;  he  declared  decisively 
enough  the  breach  between  him  and  his  degenerate 
scholars,  he  more  than  once  risked  his  life  against  the 
oligarchs,  he  openly  inveighed  against  their  system  of 
government,  and  refused  all  participation  in  illegal 
proceedings.     For  this  reason  the  oligarchs  too  hated 
him,  and  endeavoured  to  close  his  lips  by  prohibiting 
freedom  of  instruction.     And  his  doctrine,  that  everj 
official  business,  and  above  all  that  of  government, 
ought  to   be   founded    upon    intelligence,   could,  if 
rightly  understood,   only   serve  to  raise   anew   and 
strengthen  the  democratic   constitution ;    while   the 
fact  that  the  closest  intimacy  with  Socrates  was  not 
necessarily  productive  of  reactionary  opinions,  is  pro- 
bably most  clearly  shown  by  the  example  of  Cheere- 
phon,  who  of  all  his  disciples  was  most  absolutely 
devoted  to  his  master,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  zealous  adherents  of  the  democracy. 

Equally  unjustified  was  the  hostility  of  the  priestly 
party,  which,  lurking  in  the  dark,  only  made  its  ap- 
pearance  as  a  power  at  Athens  on  isolated  occasions, — 
a  party  which  suspected  freethinking  and  heresy 
wherever  there  was  intellectual  movement  From 
its  standpoint  this  party  would  and  could  as  little 
acknowledge  the  religiosity  of  Socrates,  as  the  states- 
men his  civic  virtue.  And  yet  no  offence  against  the 
ordinances  of  the  state  could  be  proved  against  him  ; 
he  obeyed  them  in  word  and  in  deed  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  and  kept  the  oath,  sworn  by  Attic  youths 
on  the  occasion  of  their  admission  into  the  civic  com- 
munity, more  conscientiously  than  any  one  of  his 
foes.  For  these  were  the  terms  of  the  oath  in  question  : 
"  I  will  not  dishonour  the  arms  now  entrusted  to  me  ; 
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^  HAP.  II.  "  I  will  fight  for  the  sanctuaries  and  the  common  weal 

**  of  my  native  land  ;    I  will  subject  myself  to  the 

"  appointed  judges  and  be  obedient  to  the  existing 
"  laws ;  and  should  any  one  abolish  the  laws,  I  will 
"  not  permit  it ;  and  the  gods  and  the  holy  things  of 
"  my  native  city  I  will  hold  in  honour ; " — and  was 
not  this  venerable  vow  sacredly  kept  point  for  point 
by  Socrates  \^'ith  a  more  than  common  fidelity,  which 
he  attested  by  self-sacrificing  devotion  ?  * 
8<ieratu  The  accuscFS  and  judges  were  therefore  not  justified 

and  the  ^^  agaiust  Socratcs.  He  suffered  for  crimes  of  which 
he  was  innocent,  bemg  condemned  by  some  finom 
motives  of  malice,  by  the  rest  in  sheer  blindness  and 
stupidity.  He  became  the  victim  of  a  policy  which 
had  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  the  Athens  of  old, 
without  clearly  realising  the  means  and  the  end.  No 
advantage  could  accrue  to  the  state  from  his  condem- 
nation ;  but  by  it  the  Athenians  rendered  a  real 
service  to  him  whom  they  condemned.  For  they 
furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  for  setting  the  seal 
upon  his  teaching  by  a  jBree  obedience  towards  the 
laws,  and  by  a  heroic  death.  He  had  accomplished 
his  task,  and  for  the  further  advance  of  the  work  which 
he  had  begun  there  could  be  no  more  effective  stimu- 
lant than  his  martyrdom. 

In  the  domain  of  art  nqtl^ing  new  was  to  be  gained 
capable  of  giving  to  the  eivjlc  'Community  of  Athens 
the  moral  anclioracre  wiiich  it  iieetied :  the  case  stood 
otherwise  \nth  philosoiAy: .;  ;.* 'Iji ;  the  latter  no  final 
stage  had  been  reached,  and j the  most  important  points 
still  remained  absolutely  untouched.  Socrates  here 
only  made  the  beginning,  of  clearly  and  distinctly 
setting  before  the  mind  those  tasks  of  thought  which 
were  of  the  greatest  moment  to  each  individual. 
The  habit  of  virtue  which  had  once  united  the  citi- 
zens and  preserved  the  state,  no  longer  existed ;  but 
this  rule,  unless  the  commonwealth  were  to  fall  to 

♦  Socrates  as  the  champion  of  Attic  larjyopla  a.s  a^inst  the  oligarchs  : 
»Schcibe,  u,  «.  p.  76.     For  the  civic  oath,  see  Pollux,  viii.  105. 
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ruin,  it  was  necessary  to  recover;  nor  could  this  chap. ii. 
be  effected  in  any  other  way  than  by  putting  free  ~"~ 
conviction  in  the  place  of  the  external  authority  of 
usage,  and  converting  unconscious  morality  into  one 
conscious  of  its  causes.  Against  the  false  subjectivity 
of  the  Sophists  tiiere  existed  no  other  resource  than 
that  higher  subjectivity  which  Socrates  asserted — 
the  subjectivity  based  upon  serious  self-examination, 
whereby  alone  could  be  obtained  a  valid  standard  for 
the  gifts  of  the  mind.  Herein  was  pointed  out  the 
path  for  coming  to  the  rescue  of  the  state  without 
breaking  with  the  paat-,  for  founding  a  higher  morality, 
without  which  peace  and  tranquillity  remained  un- 
attainable to  both  the  state  aud  the  individual,  and  for 
training  up  a  happier  generation.  But  the  civic  society 
of  the  age  would  not  hear  of  any  such  renovatioo,  and 
auswercd  his  offer  of  salvation  by  the  hemlock-cup. 


CHAPTER  III. 


:sFjKrj  ^y:^  fibsij. 


CHAP.  While  Athens  was  entii^ly  occupied  with  herself 
}}};  __  Sj-karta  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Hellenic  world ;  she 
was  the  only  state  possessing  both  the  will  and  the 
power  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the  remaining 
states,  and  the  only  n?pr^seutative  of  Greece  as  against 
foreign  Powers  Accordingly,  upon  the  policy  of  Sparta 
likewise  depended  the  funher  course  of  Greek  affairs  ; 
and  this  becomes  mimifest  in  the  first  instance  from 
the  position  which  was  assumed  towards  the  man  to 
whom  Sparta  owed  her  dominion  in  Greece. 
XyMiwirr.  It  was  soou  found  out,  that  this  dominion  was 
^lownkip.  merely  an  apparent  one :  for  the  oligarchical  govern- 
ments in  the  several  towns  paid  little  regard  to  the 
authorities  of  the  citv :  their  eves  were  turned  to 
LA-sander  alone.  Whosoever  was  hostile  to  him,  was 
a  fugitive  :  whost'^ever  was  in  command,  was  a  creature 
of  his :  and  the  states  where  his  creatures  held  sway 
were  dependent  upon  his  will. 

The  longer  that  Greece  had  been  a  scene  of  general 
confusion,  where  opposite  tendencies  had  combated  one 
another  in  a  perpetual  oscillation,  the  more  powerful 
was  the  effect  now  exercised  by  the  phenomenon  of  a 
man,  in  whom  a  single  will  of  a  sudden  asserted  its 
absolute  sway  throughout  all  Hellas.  This  pheno- 
menon dazzled  men,  so  that  even  those  who  were 
not  immediately  dependent  upon  him,  did  homage  to 
this  man  of  might.     Nor  was  this  homage  confined 
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to  the  traditional  marks  of  honour,  to  golden  circlets  chap. 
and  such-like  gifts ;  but  it  now  for  the  first  time  came  ^^^' 
to  pass,  that  divine  honours  were  transferred  to  a 
mortal.  At  Samos,  which  had  held  out  against  Lysan- 
der  longer  than  Athens  itself,  the  new  government 
was  not  ashamed  to  transform  the  primitive  festival  of 
Here  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  address  it  to  the  person 
of  Lysander.  Altars  were  erected  to  him,  sacrifices  lit 
in  his  honour,  and  hymns  composed  to  the  new  Hero. 

Lysander  himself  rejected  no  form  of  flattery  ;  it 
was  his  intention  to  be  regarded  as  a  being  of  a  higher 
order.  Like  Pausanias  of  old  (vol.  ii.  p.  334),  he 
surrounded  himself  with  the  arrogant  pomp  of  a 
satrap.  He  formed  a  court  around  his  person,  attract- 
ing to  himself  all  the  men  of  talent  from  whom  he 
could  expect  a  heightening  of  his  splendour ;  in  the 
festival  called  after  his  name  he  made  his  appearance 
in  person  as  judge  of  the  festive  contests  ;  and 
mediocre  poets,  such  as  Antilochus,  made  a  rich  har- 
vest of  money.  But  he  was  also  able  to  adorn  his 
circle  by  men  of  real  distinction,  such  as  notably  the 
poet  Choerilus,-  who,  belonging  by  birth  to  the  slave-class  cfutrUus, 
at  Samos,  had  risen  to  eminence  by  his  beauty  and 
talents.  He  had  become  acquainted  with  Herodotus ; 
to  his  intercourse  with  whom  he  had  owed  a  most 
felicitous  intellectual  developement,  and  the  suggestion 
of  the  choice  of  great  national  subjects.  What  Hero- 
dotus had  produced  in  a  narrative  form,  Choerilus  made 
the  subject  of  an  epic  poem;  and,  although  he  was 
deficient  in  simplicity  of  sentiment  and  in  natural 
warmth,  he  yet  made  it  possible  for  his  Persei^  to  find  • 
acknowledgment  at  Athens  by  the  side  of  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  to  be  read  in  the  schools.  But  there  was 
more  talent  than  character  in  Choerilus ;  and  after  he 
had  gained  so  noble  a  fame  as  a  patriotic  poet,  he  sub- 
mitted to  do  homage  to  the  oppressor  of  Greek  liberty, 
and  became  the  inseparable  companion  of  Lysander.* 

♦  Lysander- worship  :  Pint.  Lyi.  18 ;  Athen.  6J)H  ;  Choerili  Samii  qucr 
tuptr$unt  colL  Nftkiiis,  p.  48. 
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(II A  P.         The  moa5iir^Ir->-  :irr*>gan«.>-  of  Lysander,  who  all 

*^^'       his  |\v:s  u::' lushingly  to  oeW>rate  him  as  the  " 

Oyi-s^r:.-:    ill  War  of  Hi  Il:';5.'  OL'ultl  DO!  biit  excite  an  oppos 

of  gunviug  5:roi:^b.     He  had  seized  upon  a  p 

oxi'ioding    ;\1I    loucds.   by    vimie  of    his    ofl&c 

adiuinil-iii-i  l::o:.  whioh  olnoo  Lad  in  itself  no  orj 

phuv  ill  the  ^J\^r:an  y-olir^^".  and  of  the  special  pt 

bosiowovl  u{vn  hiiu  tV-r  the  settlement  of  Greek  ai 

I  Ho  a^\'oi\i;::i:Iy  i  :i.:-avo:itvil  more  and  more  close 

Mild  to  his  {vi-so!!  liiv  soldit-rs  serving  on  the  fleet, 
rliiotly  i':niu^  frv^!U  rho  lower  strata  of  the  popuL 
o(  I  .:u\\hv\\\on  :  ar.vi  ri.is  bo  souirlit  to  bring  aboi 
adopiiiiix  evory  ^\v^:Mo  way  of  em'iching  his  men. 
was  kno>\n,  how  his  d'/votion  to  the  constitutio 
homo  was  only  a  pivtor.oo,  and  .how  it  would  b< 
l«»lorablo  to  his  ainbit:o!i  that  he  should  again  su 
of  his  own  five  will  to  ti;e  ivguhir  ]»olitical  syste 
I  ho  I  .vruri::io  si;uo.  Kvi  rvwhoiv  his  enemies  were  i 
iM  onlor  lo  iudiuo  ii;o  otfioial  authorities  to  inte 
Willi  tMiori;v.  Moiv  otiVv:ivo,  however,  than  all 
lompLiints  on  the  part  of  Greeks  who  had  sufferec 
Iri'.'ihnont  i\\  his  liaiuls,  wore  those  of  Phamabj 
wlio  had  ihiouLrliovit  tho  last  few  vears  eonsist< 
iiMiliimod  lo  oxtond  his  tavoiii-s  to  Sparta,  and 
jill'ordi'd  hor  ihomosi  iniivrtant  support. 
fiithu  Tilt'   lir.Nt    tn'o;u<ion  on   whioh   T-vsander   met 

""  ' "'    ri'Mi.'il.iiior  juoso  in  ronnoxiim  with  tho  measui-esord 

l»v  hiiu  Ml  Si»sius.  Horo  ho  had  ox]H'lled  all  the 
/rii:i  posst'ssod  o{  luMuosuads.  in  tU'dor  to  distribute 
li«»u.Mi's  and  lands  whirh  woro  thus  loft  without  mai 
aninn'V  suoh  nion  as  had  sovvrd  on  his  fleet.  In  c 
wnnl.M,  lu»  snui^lu  lo  rsiablish  a  kind  of  colon 
vrinans.  at  ono  of  iho  most  important  of  the  pi 
ininmandinq;  \\w  soa.  Quito  apart  from  the  inju; 
nl*  ;ui('h  an  ostablishmoiit,  it  oould  not  Ix^  tolerate 
only  lor  (ho  roasnii  that  its  single  object  was  to  ci 
ii.  .sniid  basis  lor  tho  pors(»nal  power  of  Lysander  1 
soir.  A('ror«lin,L!:Iy,  tho  Kphors,  at  the  instigatioj 
I'an.sanias,  tonU  rouragr.  and  orderod  this  measur 
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be  revoked  :  so  that  the  original  citizens  returned  to    chap. 

their  possessions.     This  was  the  first  humiliation  suf-  ^^'- 

fered  by  Lysander.* 

By  way  of  a  second  attack  upon  his  authority,  one 
of  his  most  faithful  adherents,  the  Lacedaemonian 
Thorax,  whom  he  had  set  up  as  a  military  bailiflf  at 
Samos,  was  called  to  account.  The  proceedings  of 
Thorax  had  been  those  of  all  the  other  associates  of 
Lysander.  He  had  used  his  opportunity  for  acquiring 
money  and  property ;  the  ancient  ordinances  of  Sparta 
were  regarded  as  a  dead  lett^er,  and  under  the  standard 
of  the  all-powerful  commander,  who  did  everything  in 
his  power  to  stimulate  and  satisfy  the  greed  of  his 
partisans,  they  believed  themselves  to  be  perfectly 
secure.  It  was  therefore  a  heavy  blow,  when  Thorax 
was  dealt  with  at  Sparta  according  to  the  ancient 
rigour  of  the  law  and  put  to  death,  on  account  of  his 
illegal  possession  of  private  property.! 

After  this  had  been  successfully  accomplished,  nothing  and  fail. 
but  the  last  step  remained  to  be  taken.  An  opportu-  \^  ^'• 
nity  was  found  in  the  repeated  messages  of  Phamabazus  b.c.  408). 
as  to  the  utterly  inconsiderate  conduct  of  Lysander, 
whom  he  charged  with  disturbing  him  by  expeditions 
of  plunder  in  his  own  territory.  Hereupon  the  Ephors 
at  once  sent  eicplicit  orders  to  the  fleet,  commanding 
Lysander  to  return  home  and  there  give  an  account  of 
his  proceedings.  I  In  many  respects  what  happened 
to  him  was  precisely  what  in  days  past  had  happened 
to  Pausanias.  In  the  vertigo  of  his  self-consciousness 
he  had  deemed  himself  indispensable  and  unassail- 
able, without  examining  the  foundations  of  his  posi- 
tion of  power.  Thus  in  spite  of  all  his  sagacity  it 
befel  him  that  in  the  critical  moment  he  showed  him- 
self unequal  to  any  attack,  and  resorted  to  the  lowest 
kinds  of  self-abasement  in  order  to  maintain  himself. 
He  was  aware  that  of  all  the  grievances  urged  against 

*  SestOB,  oonquered  by  Xantippus  (cf.  vol.  ii.  p.  321),  a  colony  of 
Ljsaoder's  Teterans  :  Plut.  Xt/j?.  14.  * 

t  Plut.  Ly$,  19.  t  Ibid. 
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CHAP,  him,  those  of  Phamabazus  had  been  urged  with  the 
^^^-  greatest  effect.  To  Phamabazus  he  accordingly  ad- 
dressed himself,  and  begged  for  a  letter  which  might 
cause  his  case  to  be  more  favourably  judged  at 
Sparta.  The  satrap  pretended  to  give  ear  to  his 
request,  and  even  read  to  him  a  letter  of  a  kind  calcu- 
lated thoroughly  to  satisfy  him.  But  for  this  letter 
Phamabazus  substituted  another,  the  tone  of  which 
was  more  bitter  than  that  of  any  previous  despatch, 
and  hereby  brought  the  greatest  shame  upon  Lysander, 
who,  after  confidently  handing  to  the  Ephors  what  he 
believed  to  be  a  favourable  testimonial,  had  to  hear 
a  communication  of  a  dire(*.tly  opposite  kind  read 
aloud  in  his  presence. 

He  ventured  neither  to  defend  himself,  nor  to  await 
the  judgment  upon  his  case.  Pretending  to  owe  the 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  to  Zeus  Ammon,  he  not  without 
diflSculty  obtained  permission  for  the  journey.  Con- 
sidering the  character  of  Lysander,  who  had  by  no 
means  as  yet  relinquished  his  schemes,  it  is  in  itself 
probable,  that  with  this  journey  political  designs  con- 
nected themselves  ;  moreover,  his  family  had  from  of 
old  relations  with  Libya,  as  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  name  of  his  brother  Libys,  The  oracle  of  Ammon, 
the  authority  of  which  was  recognised  in  Greece  as 
well  as  its  own  country,  might  render  effective  service 
to  the  ambitious  commander ;  and  we  observe  several 
instances  of  a  connexion  between  Lysander  and 
oracles, — a  connexion  established  by  him  in  order  to 
gain  over  the  priestly  bodies  to  the  side  of  his  inno- 
vations. * 

Lysander  having  been  humbled;  the  question  now 
was,  whether  Sparta  could  obtain  the  supreme  con- 
duct of  Hellenic  affairs  in  any  other  way  than  the 
Lysandrian  policy  of  force,  and  to  what  extent  she 


\ 


♦  According  to  Plutarch,  the  Libyan  journey  took  place  before  the 
crisis  had  occurred  at  Athens.  But  it  probably  took  place  afterwards. 
Cf.  Thirl  wall,  JJiit.  of  Greece  (I2mo  edition),  vol.  iv.  p.  462  ;  Grote, 
vol.  ix.  p.  283. 
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was  altogether  capable  of  fulfilling  the  task  which     chap. 
had  fallen  to  her  lot  after  the  close  of  the  Pelopon-  _J'[:_. 
nesian  War.         

Sparta  had  undoubtedly  made  splendid  progress :  Spartan 
she  had  freed  herself  fit)m  the  incubus  of  inertia,  and  ^J^JJ^J^ 
had  passed  out  of  the  narrow  circle  in  which  her  action 
had  formerly  moved,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have 
utterly  overthrown  her  adversary  in  naval  victories 
gained  in  distant  seas.     The  power  of  money,  too,  she 
now  held  in  her  hand ;   and  a  series  of  public  works 
of  art  proclaimed  to  the  Hellenes  the   glorious  era 
which  had  opened  for  Sparta.     On  her  acropolis  were 
erected  the  figures  of  two  goddesses  of  victoiy,  dedi- 
catory offerings  of  Lysander  in  memory  of  his  two 
naval  victories  at  Ephesus  (vol.  iii.  p.  496)  and  at 
.^Igospotami ;  and  in  the  sanctuary  at  Amyclae  two 
tripods  which  overtopped  the  tripods  placed  there  in 
earlier  times  in  remembrance  of  the  Messenian  wars. 
But  the  most  splendid  honours  of  all  were  paid  to  the 
victory  at  Delphi  by  a  grandly-designed   group   of 
statuary,   the   front  rank   of  which  represented   the 
Dioscuri,  Zeus,  Apollo,  Artemis,  and  Posidon,  the  last 
of  these  in  the  act  of  placing  a  wreath  on  the  head  of 
Lysander ;  Abas  too,  the  soothsayer,  and  Hermon,  the 
steersman  of  the  admiral's  vessel,  had  places  in  the 
front  rank.     In  a  rank  behind  stood  the  statues  of 
those  who  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  victory : 
men  of  origin  the  most  diverse,  who  at  the  same  time 
represented  the  civic  communities  to  which  they  be- 
longed.     Thus   was   figuratively  brought  before  the 
eyes  of  the  beholder  a  new  Confederation,  that  of  the 
allies  against  Athens,  who  were  designed  to  represent 
the  very  heart  of  the  nation,  like  the  allies  against 
Persia  of  old.    These  and  other  works  of  art  attracted 
a  multitude  of  artists  into  the  service  of  Sparta.    And 
doubtless  it  was  the  intention  of  Lysander,  in  this  re- 
spect also,  to  obscure  the  glories  of  Athens,  and  to  con- 
stitute his  native  city  a  centre  of  the  national  art-life. 
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CHAP.     Although  it  was  impossible  absolutely  to  exclude  the 
^^^'       pupils  of  Phidias,  yet  no  Athenians  were  adm^ted 
among  the  artists  in  question  who  were  taken  from 
Peloponnesus  and  the  Islands. 

But  this  biilliant  advance  on  the  part  of  Sparta  was 
after  all  at  bottom  a  mere  empty  show.  The  victory 
which  she  had  gained  was  not  of  a  kind  to  have  been 
in  any  case  capable  of  exciting  genuine  enthusiasm  ; 
for  it  had  been  obtahied  by  the  money  of  the  Barbarians, 
by  the  treason  of  Sparta's  adversaries,  and  by  cunning 
trickery :  and  in  truth  the  entire  movement  which  these 
gorgeous  works  were  intended  to  celebrate,  had  brought 
with  it  more  of  loss  than  of  gain.  For,  however  ill 
adapted  the  Sparta  of  former  days  might  have  been  to 
carry  on  the  policy  of  a  Great  Power,  yet  she  had 
been  firm  in  herself  and  sure  of  herself ;  her  strength 
had  lain  in  her  limitation ;  and  the  entire  conservative 
party  in  Greece  had  admired  the  state  of  Lycurgus, 
consistent  and  true  to  itself  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
changes  around  it  and  of  the  general  growth  of  in- 
security and  confusion. 
ChanciM  at  But  in  truth  this  state  now  no  longer  existed.  For 
Si^rta,  ^^dYi  was  the  nature  of  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus, 
that  it  must  either  perish,  or  be  preserved  unchanged. 
Now,  its  preservation  was  impossible,  inasmuch  as  it 
was  only  by  renouncing  their  traditional  principles 
that  the  Spartans  had  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
struggle  with  Athens  to  a  successful  issue.  In  the 
state  of  Lycurgus  the  strength  of  its  own  men  was  to 
be  all  in  all ;  and  it  was  only  for  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies that  it  had  at  its  command  a  treasure  which, 
formed  out  of  the  tributes  of  the  subject  population, 
was  far  too  insignificant  to  be  a  real  source  of  power. 
The  experience  of  the  war  had  shown  that  the  ancient 
Spartan  valour  was  insufficient,  and  that  success  de- 
pended upon  money  :  and  for  this  reason  resort  had 
been  had  to  most  unworthy  negotiations  with  the  Bar- 
barians.    Thus,  together  with  the  honour  of  the  state, 

*  Pans.  X.  9 ;  Pint.  Lya.  18 ;  Uriichs,  Rhopm,  4. 
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the  sense  of  honoar  had  been  forfeited.  The  last  years  chap. 
of  the  war  had  brought  large  masses  of  silver  to  ^^^- 
Sparta ;  and  the  very  iaj^t  that  formerly  the  love  of 
personal  property  had  l>een  forcibly  repressed,  even  the 
public  moneys  being  deposited  outside  the  country,  in 
Arcadia,  in  Delphi,  and  elsewhere,  in  order  that  the 
seducing  glitter  of  the  precious  metals  might  be  kept 
away  firom  the  eyes  of  the  Spartans  at  home,  helped 
to  make  the  lust  of  money  now  break  forth  with  irre- 
sistible strength.  It  was  indeed  possible  in  indivi- 
dual cases  to  aj)ply  the  rigour  of  the  law,  as  in  the 
case  of  Thorax  (p.  157) ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to  in- 
troduce a  general  system  of  control.  Even  such  men 
as  Gylippus  succumbed  to  a  temptation  so  close  at 
hand,  and  fraudulently  appropriated  public  moneys. 
Thus,  while  one  section  of  the  community  found  ways 
and  means  of  secretly  enriching  themselves,  others 
were  impoverished  in  consequence  of  the  rise  of  prices 
due  to  the  greater  abundance  of  money,  and  sank  so 
low  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  their  contributions  as  fixed 
by  law.  Accordingly,  they  forfeited  their  full  civic 
rights,  and  were  excluded  from  the  conmion  table  of 
the  men,  while  the  rich  continued  to  sit  at  this  table 
merely  by  way  of  pretence,  afterwards  indulging  in 
luxurious  banquets  at  home.* 

A  hypocrisy  of  this  description  pervaded  the  whole 
life  of  the  Spartans.  It  was  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  their  constitution  excluding  every  idea  of 
a  progressive  developement  adapted  to  the  times. 
Lysander  himself  was  the  prototype  of  this  external 
conformity  to  the  law.  In  dress  and  fashion  of  wear- 
ing the  hair  he  adhered  with  pedantic  rigour  to  ances- 
tral usage ;  but  the  moral  principles  of  the  state  he 
recklessly  renounced,  and  was  in  his  mind  intent  upon 
revolutionising  the  entire  constitution. 

The  numbers  of  the  full  citizens  had,  in  coa«sequence 

*  As  to  the  pUdng  of  SpartAn  moneys  abroad  :  Athen.  ^i3  ;  <yW} 
Inter.  G^.  L  p.  697.  As  to  Gylippiu  :  Pint.  Lytand,  10  ;  A'ic.  i>s 
Diod.  xiiL  106. 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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CHAP,  of  the  extinction  of  individual  families  and  the  im- 
^^^-  poverishment  of  others,  dwindled  more  and  more. 
Social  Ufa,  Foreign  element*  were  excluded  as  of  old,  and  only  a 
single  exception  had  been  made  :  in  the  instance  of 
the  seer  Tisamenus  of  Eiis,  whom  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Platseae  there  had  been  no  means  of  securing 
except  the  bestowal  of  the  civic  franchise."*  Nor  had 
care  been  taken  to  supplement  the  civic  body  out  of 
the  lower  strata  of  the  population,  although  the  consti- 
tution left  room  for  this,  according  to  the  intentions 
of  the  legislator  (vol.  i.  p.  193).  In  times  of  difficulty, 
indeed,  it  had  become  necessary  to  seek  resources  for 
the  preservation  of  the  state,  wherever  they  were  to 
be  found.  Brasidas  has  shown,  how  the  state  might 
make  use  of  its  husbandmen  and  Helots.  Lysander  had 
gone  a  step  further ;  he  had  employed  Lacedaemonians 
not  of  the  full-blood  in  the  most  important  public  offices, 
and  had  deeply  wounded  the  feelings  of  many  a 
Hellenic  community  by  causing  it  to  be  governed  by 
persons  of  Helot  descent.  But  at  home  the  services 
performed  by  these  men  were  rewarded  by  sheer  ingra- 
titude ;  a  narrow  spirit  of  caste  opposed  any  conces- 
sions to  the  non-Dorian  population,  or  the  admission 
of  its  members  to  an  equal  participation  in  landed 
property,  although  ever  so  many  lots  of  land  had 
fallen  vacant  And  among  the  Dorians  themselves, 
again,  the  wealthier  shut  themselves  off  as  against  the 
poor,  and  formed  a  more  and  more  contracted  circle  of  . 
families,  a  privileged  class  which  ruled  the  state}  in 
accordance  with  its  own  interests.  The  place  of  the 
much-lauded  equality  had  been  taken  by  an  oppressive 
oligarchy,  by  the  supremacy  of  an  aristocracy  of  wealth 
or  office,  which  guarded  its  privileges  with  a  jealousy 
in  inverse  ratio  to  the  legality  of  their  foundations.  ' 
And  inasmuch  as,  in  spite  of  this  degenerating  ten- 
dency, the  semblance  of  the  ancient  institutions  was 
carefully  observed,  and  not  a  tittle  altered  in  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  the  commonwealth,  the  inevitable 

*  Herod,  ix.  33. 
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result  was  that  a  spirit  of  untruth  spread  in  Sparta,     chap. 
the  effect  of  which  could  not  but  be  most  demoralising       ^^^' 
for  the  entire  population.* 

With  these  social  evils  were  closely  connected  the  PoUUccU 
damages   suffered  by  the   constitution.     The   kingly  *^^'    . 
oflBce,  originally  destined  to  watch  over  the  equality  ***^' 

of  property  and  of  rights,  had  sunk  into  impotence, 
partly  through  its  own  fault.     Already  by  means  of 
the  Council  of  War  being  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
Kings  (vol.  iii.  p.  392),  they  had  forfeited  the  full 
command  over  their  most  important  honorary  office, 
viz.  the  supreme  military  command,  t     The  establish-  ^ 
ment  of  the  naicarchy,  the  most  essential  innovation     ^^^^^  ^' 
T)oliticaI   organism,   constituted   a   still   more 
.8  encroachment   upon   the   royal   authority, 
proportion  as  the  most  important  transactions 
■y^        ar  were  decided  at  sea,  the  jealousy  of  the 
jainst  this   new  oflSce  increased ;   and  when 
r   arrogated  to  himself  all  the  glory  of  war- 
loits,  the  conflict  in  the  end  rose  to  such  a 
lat   the  Kings  levied  an   army,  in  order  to 
the  undertakings  of    their   adversary.      In 
.e  supreme  political  authorities  of  Sparta  lay 
1  against  one  another ;  and  the  whole  art  of 
ition  peculiar  to  the  Spartans  was  needed  to 
xExvic  uie  breach  in  their  political  system,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  outward  appearance  of  concord. 

The  other  enemies  of  the  kingly  institution  were  the 

"^  The  old  civic  community  supplanted  by  the  so-called  Sfioioi,  who 
perhaps  fonn  the  fxiKpa  (KKkrjaia,  and  are  also  called  HkkKijtoi  :  Xen.  HdUn. 
V.  2,  33.  These  names  and  matters  are,  however,  involved  in  considerable 
obscurity. 

^  It  is  true  that  the  appointment  of  the  ten  avfi^ovXoi  was  only  a 
measure  designed  to  meet  the  particular  case,  and  had  reference  to  Agis 
individually ;  but  it  became  a  precedent  for  subsequent  times ;  and  for 
this  reason  Thuc.  (v.  63)  uses  the  expression  vofiov  (BtvrOj  os  oun<o  irpcrtpov 
eycVrro  auroU^  which  clearly  indicates  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  royal 
authority.  This  is  not  disproved  by  the  circumstance  that  Agis  persontdly 
contrives  to  rid  himself  of  this  restriction  (Thuc.  viiL  5).  These  same 
War  Commissioners  reappear  afterwards  under  different  names,  as  Ephors 
with  Pausanias  (Xen.  Hellen,  iL  4,  36),  as  a  avvidpiov  (Diod.  xiv.  79),  as 
fiytfioyfi  xm  avfi^^oi  (Plut.  Lymnd.  23),  with  Agesilaus,  A^esipolis,  and 
others.    Of.  Sievers,  Gack.  36  ;  Herbst,  Neue  Jahrb.  /.  Phil  77 y  p.  681  f. 
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CHAP.  Ephors,  whose  power  increased  in  the  same  measure  in 
^^^'  which  that  of  the  Kings  fell  into  disregard.  From  the 
The  Ephors,  beginning  of  the  war  we  meet  with  no  decisions  what- 
ever proceeding  from  the  entire  civic  community  :  nor 
is  there  any  political  significance  remaining  attached 
to  the  "Council  of  the  Elders/'  the  Gerusia.  The 
whole  power  lies  with  the  Ephors.  Their  election  is 
controlled  by  the  wealthy,  and  they  rule  the  state  in 
the  interests  of  the  predominant  party.  In  the  quarrels 
between  Kings  and  Nauarchs,  the  Ephors  occupy  a 
mean  position,  and  we  find  the  most  important  deci- 
sions due  to  the  vote  of  a  single  Ephor  (p.  48).  Now, 
since  the  College  of  the  Ephors,  which  changed  annu- 
ally, was  frequently  filled  by  men  accessible  to  corrup- 
tion, it  was  not  difficult  for  the  several  parties  to  secure 
the  majority  which  would  control  the  policy  of  the 
state.  Such  were  the  influences  which  decided  the 
attitude  of  Sparta;  and,  in  so  far  as  there  was  any 
question  at  all  of  a  consistent  policy,  it  depended  upon 
the  Ephors  being  the  servants  of  the  oligarchy  of  the 
wealthy,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had  supplanted 
the  constitutional  public  authorities.  And  since,  in 
•  addition  to  this,  the  two  royal  houses  were  as  of  old 

opposed  to  one  another  with  hostile  jealousy,  and  were 
only  very  rarely  induced  by  a  community  of  interests 
to  act  in  unison,  the  deep-seated  disruption  and  decay 
of  the  Spartan  state  are  easy  to  be  understood.     And, 
indeed,  it  is  all  but  incomprehensible  how  that  state 
still   continued   able  to   defy   the  manifold    dangers 
threatening  it  in  its  own  territory,  and  to  maintaiQ 
a  position  commanding  respect  abroad. 
EUnvenu         What  prevented  the  state  from   falling  to  pieces, 
^Ijl^V^    was  the  inert  force  of  habit — the  habit  of  giving  and 
old,  obeying  orders,  which  had  obtained  for  centuries  in 

the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.  The  subject  population  was 
without  any  centre,  without  any  unity,  without  any 
organ  of  expression  ;  and  if  there  was  anything  in 
good  order  among  the  Spartans,  it  was  the  police- 
control  exercised  throughout  the  land  by  the  Ephors, 
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which  the  malcontent  rural  population  ol)eyed  in  fear  chap. 
and  terror.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  decay  of  public  ^^^- 
life,  many  an  element  of  good  had  survived  in  privat<3 
life  out  of  the  old  times.  Certain  principles  of  good 
morals  and  manners  had  passed  into  the  very  life's- 
blood  of  Spartan  men :  a  chivalric  spirit,  valour  and 
contempt  of  death,  discipline  and  obedience,  fidelity 
in  the  worship  of  the  gods  and  in  the  care  for  the 
honour  of  the  dead.  These  features  of  Spartan  cha- 
racter never  failed  to  display  themselves  in  critical 
times ;  and  this  explains  how  even  degenerate  Sparta 
continued  to  have  her  enthusiastic  admirers,  and  how 
her  citizens,  even  when  they  made  their  appearance  as 
individuals  in  foreign  states,  were  able  to  exercise 
personally  the  greatest  influence,  such  as  was  incon- 
ceivable in  the  case  of  the  citizens  of  any  other  state. 

And,  in  addition  to  the  elements  of  good  which  had  and  now. 
been  preserved,  certain  acquisitions  unknown  to  the 
old  times  had  been  made.  The  ancient  awkwardness, 
incapacity  in  speech,  and  one-sidedness,  had  vanished  : 
the  culture  of  the  age  had  found  its  way  into  Sparta 
as  well  as  into  other  cities.  What  power  of  speech  and 
action  there  was  in  such  men  as  Brasidas,  Gylippus, 
Lysander!  A  great  variety  of  different  kinds  of 
character  had  gradually  formed  itself;  by  the  side 
of  stem  professional  soldiers  like  Clearchus,  there 
appear  crafty  Sisyphi  such  as  Dercyllidas  and  Antal- 
cidas.  In  the  royal  houses,  too,  a  loftier  spirit  occa- 
sionally made  its  appearance,  a  freer  view  of  the  world 
and  of  its  affairs,  rising  above  the  standpoint  of  a  nar- 
row-minded Dorism  and  of  mere  political  partisanship. 
Thus  Pausanias  had  some  conception  of  the  significance 
of  Athens  for  the  common  Hellenic  country,  and  he 
maintained  amicable  relations  with  the  leaders  of  the 
democratic  parties  in  other  cities.  Doubtless  those 
men  were  rarest  of  all,  who  knew  how  to  combine  the 
good  elements  of  the  old  times  with  the  good  elements 
of  the  new,  how  to  unite  the  sentiments  of  an  ancient 
Spartan  with  an  advanced  culture,  with  intelligence 
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and  energy — such  men  as  Liehas  and  Callicratidas. 
As  a  rule,  we  find  either  an  inert  adherence  to  the 
traditional  forms  of  life,  or  a  spirit  of  opposition  to 
ancestral  usage,  and  open  revolt. 

The  inner  condition  of  Spai-ta  determined  her  atti- 
tude in  its  foreign  relations,  towards  the  Peloponnesiau 
as  well  as  towards  the  other  states.  For  a  state  so 
out  of  gear  with  regard  to  its  own  institutions  could 
not  possess  the  capacity  for  creating  institutions  abroad 
and  controlling  the  circumstiinces  of  the  times  from 
definite  points  of  view.  Indeed,  there  was  an  entire 
absence  of  any  serious  desu-e  to  accomplish  the  national 
task  which,  after  the  fall  of  Athens,  had  devolved  M\yovL 
Sparta,  and  at  last  to  satisfy  the  long-sufiering  con- 
fidence of  so  many  Hellenes.  On  the  contrary,  it  now 
became  manifest  that  the  moderation  and  prudence 
displayed  by  Spartu  had  merely  been  the  results  of  fear. 
For  since  that  motive  had  been  taken  away,  what  had 
formerly  been  timorous  irresolution  now  changed  into 
defiant  arrogance.  Of  old,  Spartas  ill  success  in  the 
Arcadian  wars  (vol.  i.  p.  228)  had  induced  her  to 
desert  the  path  of  conquest  for  the  gentler  method  of 
leadership  by  virtue  of  her  position  of  primacy ;  now 
she  unhesitatingly  returned  to  her  ancient  policy  of 
force.  Instead  of  thanking  their  faithful  confederates 
for  their  good  offices,  the  Spartans  sent  their  Harmosts 
even  into  cities  which  were  members  of  their  con- 
federation, and  simply  obeyed  the  brutal  impulse  of 
lust  of  dominion,  intent  upon  nothing  but  turning  to 
every  possible  account  the  momentary  advantages  of 
the  situation. 

Sparta,  however,  overestimated  her  strength.  In  the 
rest  of  Peloponnesus,  too,  much  had  changed.  There  pre- 
vailed a  wide-spread  discontent  with  the  management 
of  the  war;  and  after  already,  in  consequence  of  the 
Peace  of  Nicias,  the  authority  of  the  state  holding  the 
primacy  had  been  shaken  (vol.  iii.  p.  195),  this  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  was  on  the  increase  since  the  capture 
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of  Athens.  Was  not  Sparta  acting  as  if  there  were  (.hap. 
no  confederates  in  existence,  whose  interests  mi^bt  ^^^' 
come  into  question?  The  Arcadians,  Achaeans,  and 
Corinthians  complained  that  their  long  years  of  sacri- 
fices during  the  war  had  brought  them  no  profits ;  and 
Elis  had  for  some  time  maintained  a  hostile  attitude 
towards  Sparta  (voL  iii.  p.  269).  Corinth  once  more  Coriiuh. 
came  forward  with  the  greatest  boldness.  Her  proposal 
that  Athens  should  be  destroyed  had  been  rejected  ;* 
she  now  demanded  at  least  a  share  in  the  spoils  which 
were  flowing  in  vast  quantities  into  Sparta.  But  the 
mere  utterance  of  such  claims  was  there  regarded  as 
arrogance;  and  any  equitable  consideration  of  them 
was  refused.  Thus  the  spirit  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion prevailing  in  the  inner  life  of  the  Spartan  state 
also  found  its  way  into  its  foreign  relations. 

The  ofiended  states  entered  into  a  union  with  one  Thebes 
another,  and  sought  points  of  support  beyond  the  ^'^^*^ 
Isthmus.  Above  all,  Corinth  sought  the  support  of  Corinth. 
Thebes.  Next  to  Corinth,  Thebes  had  done  most 
towards  kindling  the  war  which  had  restored  to  Sparta 
its  absolute  supremacy ;  Thebes  had  with  obstinate 
endurance  opposed  the  Athenians,  not,  however,  with 
the  design  of  making  Sparta  great,  but  in  order  herself  . 
to  gain  fireedom  of  action  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Isthmus.  For  this  reason  Thebes  as  well  as  Corinth — 
the  former  in  consequence  of  her  mainland,  the  latter 
in  consequence  of  her  maritime,  political  situation — 
had  desired  to  see  Athens  annihilated.  But  when 
the  Spartans  placed  a  garrison  at  Athens,  and  made 
manifest  their  intention  of  making  central  Hellas,  with 
the  islands,  a  subject  territory,  Thebes  changed  her 
policy,  because  she  could  not  but  infinitely  prefer  that 
Athens  should  be  a  free  city  of  limited  power,  to 
its  serving  as  a  strong  military  position  for  the 
Spartans.  Thus  Thebes,  by  encouraging  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Attic  democracy,  was  the  first  state  openly 
to  oppose  Sparta  :  and,  together  witli  Corinth,  refused 

*  Justin.  V.  10. 
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CHAP,     to  send  troops,  when  King  Pausanias  summoned  the 

^^^-       contingents  of  the  confederates. 
cvinM,  Corinth  was  additionally  iiritated  in  a  special  degree 

^nicMji,  against  the  Spartans  by  their  proceedings  at  Syracuse. 
Sparta,  Here,  during  the  last  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  an 
incessant  conflict  had  prevailed  between  the  adherents 
of  Tyrannical  and  those  of  Civic  government.  The 
leader  of  the  citizens  was  Nicoteles,  who  had  come  fix)m 
Corinth  to  save  the  constitution  of  its  daughter-city, 
and  who  was  the  bitterest  of  the  adversjiries  of  Diony- 
sius.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  -^gospotami, 
Sparta  too  came  to  be  mixed  up  in  these  transactions. 
Probably  the  constitutional  party  applied  for  aid  to 
the  Spartans,  the  old  repressors  of  T\Tants ;  and  they 
Misgionof  in  consequcuce  at  once  sent  over  Aristus,  with  the 
Aristus.  pretended  mission  of  overthrowing  Dionysius.  But 
in  reality  they  had  far  different  intentions.  For,  inas- 
much as  their  own  thoughts  were  solely  intent  upon 
oppression,  a  T3rrant  commanding  a  strong  military 
force  was  a  welcome  ally  to  them.  Accordingly,  the 
good  fame  of  Sparta  was  unhesitatingly  dishonoured 
by  proceedings  of  utter  injustice.  Aristus  thoroughly 
abused  the  confidence  of  the  citizens,  and  had  made 
away  with  the  noble  Nicoteles ;  and  it  was  he  who 
enabled  Dionysius  fully  to  establish  himself  in  tlie 
possession  of  his  unconstitutional  authority.* 
Sparta  But  the  highest  importance  and  most  considerable 

Persia,  couscquences  of  all  attached  to  Sparta's  relations  with 
Persia.  The  Persians  had  furnished  the  means  for  ter- 
minating the  war ;  and  they  tx)o,  alone  among  all  the 
allies  of  Sparta,  received  their  reward.  For  the  first 
time  after  a  long  interval,  Pharnabazus  again  visited 
the  whole  of  Mysia  and  the  Troad  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Persia  ;  and  though  Lysander  ventured  to  withstand 
the  claims  of  Persia  in  the  Hellespont,  yet  the  fall  of 
Lysander  himself  is  the  clearest  proof  of  the  potency  of 
the  satrap's  influence  at  Sparta.  The  case  was  different 
in  Ionia.     Here  the  situation  of  affairs  was  this  :  that, 

♦  Diod.  xiv.  10 ;  Todt,  Dioinjitius  I.  (1860),  p.  12. 
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in  spite  of  their  renunciation  of  all  Asiatic  territory,  a    chap. 

very  favourable  opportunity  presented   itself  to  the ^^•_ 

Spartans  of  asserting  their  influence  and  pursuing  an 
independent  policy ;  everything  depended  upon  the 
way  in  which  this  opportunity  would  be  used  by  them. 

King  Darius  had  died  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Cyrua  and 
JEgospotami,  without  Parysatis  having  succeeded  in  ^^^ 
obtaining  fix)m  him  a  declaration  in  favour  of  Cyrus, 
for  whom  she  hoped  to  be  able  to  secure  the  royal 
dignity  on  the  same  grounds  which  Atossa  had  of  old 
advanced  on  behalf  of  Xerxes  (vol.  ii.  241).  On 
hastening  to  his  father's  deathbed  Cyrus  found  him- 
self completely  deceived  in  his  expectations,  and  had 
to  witness  at  Pasargada?  the  solemnities  accompanying 
the  accession  to  the  throne  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes. 
Indeed,  instead  of  becoming  king,  Cyrus  ran  danger 
of  being  executed  as  a  traitor  against  the  state ;  for 
Tissaphemes,  whom  he  had  taken  with  him  to  Susa, 
accused  him  of  having  designed  to  assassinate  his 
brother  on  the  occasion  of  the  investiture  of  the  latter 
with  the  regalia.  Tissaphemes  contrived  to  prove 
this  charge  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  priest,  Cyrus'  tutor 
in  religion  ;  and  Cyrus  would  have  been  put  to  death 
instantaneously,  had  not  Parysatis  thrown  herself 
between  him  and  the  royal  body-guard.  And  she  was 
able  to  obtain  more  than  this  for  him  :  for  Artaxerxes, 
being  of  a  gentle  disposition  and  pliable  in  his  mother  s 
hands,  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  permit  his 
brother  to  return  with  unabridged  powers  into  his 
•  province.  He  hoped  that  Cyrus  might  be  gained  over 
by  magnanimous  treatment.* 

'*'  That  there  existed  at  Susa  no  fixed  order  of  succession,  exchiding 
special  determination  on  the  part  of  the  reigning  king,  is  also  confirmed  by 
Herod,  vii.  2 ;  cf.  Thirl  wall,  Hist  of  Or.  vol.  iv.  p.  281.  *ApTa$€p(ris 
CApToffpJiyr  in  Herodotus  and  Plutarch)  Artji-khshatra  magnum  im- 
perium  habens.  Cyrus  took  Tissaphemes  with  him  <os  (jyikov  (Xen.  A  nab. 
L  1,2),  i.e.  as  if  he  had  supposed  him  to  be  his  friend.  For  Cyrus  had  for 
M>iae  time  been  aware  of  the  hostility  of  Tissapherues.  Nicola i,  Politih 
d.  TisMaph.  (1863),  p.  44.  As  to  the  attempt  at  assassination,  thei-e  is  the 
evidence  of  Ctesias,  j  57,  against  Justin,  v.  1 1. 
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CHAP.  But  Cyrus  was  after  his  return  more  firmly  deter- 
•  mined  than  ever  to  carry  out  his  designs,  and  contrived 
to  take  advantage  for  his  ends  of  the  difficult  state  of 
affairs  awaiting  him  in  Asia  Minor.  For  Tissaphemes, 
who  had  already  taken  offence  at  the  original  appoint- 
ment of  CjTus  to  the  supreme  military  command  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  who  disapproved  of  the  entire  policy 
of  Cyrus,  viz.,  that  of  unconditional  co-operation  witii 
Sparta,  now,  after  the  failure  of  his  plot  against  the 
life  of  the  prince,  felt  himself  insecure,  so  long  as  Cyrus 
and  his  party  remained  in  power.  He  accordingly 
stood  by  his  side  in  an  attitude  of  suspicion,  and 
sought  for  new  opportunities  of  ruining  his  adversary. 
Indeed,  actual  hostilities  occurred  between  them. 

Besides  the  satrapy  of  Caria,  Tissaphemes  had  under 
him  a  number  of  maritime  towns  on  the  Ionian  coast, 
in  which  he  exercised  rights  of  sovereignty.*  In  these 
Cyrus  desired  at  any  cost  to  be  acknowledged  lord 
and  master.  He  had  known  how  to  conciliate  the 
goodwill  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  ;  he  had  encouraged 
civic  liberty  in  the  towns,  and  had  thereby  drawn  them 
over  from  his  adversary  to  himself.  When  Miletus 
too  fell  away  from  Tissaphernes,  he  proceeded  against 
it  with  the  utmost  rigour,  caused  the  leaders  of 
the  party  of  movement  to  be  put  to  death  as  guilty 
of  high  treason,  and  drove  the  others  out  of  the  city. 
These  exiles  were  openly  received  by  Cyrus,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  the  desired  pretext  for  collecting  an 
armament,  apparently  designed  for  no  purpose  beyond 
the  siege  of  Miletus  and  resistance  to  the  assumptions 
of  Tissaphemes.  For  he  managed  to  assert  his  claims 
at  Susa  ;  and  Artaxerxes,  won  over  by  the  extremely 
attentive  respect  displayed  towards  him  in  all  his 
messages  by  Cyrus,  and  by  the  great  regularity  with 
which  his  brother  forwarded  the  sums  of  tribute  due 
from  him,  allowed  matters  to  take  their  course  without 
intervening  in  them.    The  position  held  by  Cyrus  was 

*  Tissaphemes  held  the  cities  of  Ionia  a.s  a  gift  from  the  Great  King. 
Xen.  Awsh.  i.  I,  6. 
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of  SO   exceptional  a  character — for  his  was   a  triple    chap. 
dignity  as  satrap  of  Lydia,  Great-Phrygia,  and  Cap-       "^' 


padocia,  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  royal  troops, 
and  as  Caranos^ — that  the  official  spheres  of  the  chief 
public  officers  in  Asia  Minor  inevitably  interfered  with 
one  another,  without  its  being  possible  at  all  times 
accurately  to  keep  the  functions  of  the  several  autho- 
rities asunder.  Moreover,  it  was  not  difficult  to  cast 
suspicion  upon  Tissaphemes  as  a  jealous  rival,  and  to 
represent  his  policy  as  one  unworthy  of  the  Empire 
and  disadvantageous  to  its  interests.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  overthrow  of  Athens,  effected  through  Cyrus, 
could  be  interpreted  as  a  triumph  of  the  Persians  over 
their  worst  enemy ;  and,  in  the  same  way,  the  present 
dependence  of  Sparta,  and  the  secure  command  over 
the  coast-lands,  as  a  success  of  the  new  system  of 
policy.  The  levying  and  drilling  of  Asiatic  troops 
could  not  give  rise  to  any  suspicion,  since  this  was 
within  the  powers  of  the  Caranos.  The  case  stood 
differently  with  regard  to  Hellenic  mercenaries,  for  an 
accumulation  of  these  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire 
could  at  no  time  be  regarded  as  free  from  danger. 
Accordingly,  Cyrus  proceeded  with  caution,  and 
avoided  assembling  considerable  bodies  of  troops  at 
single  points.  Thus  the  Great  King  was  deceived  ; 
and  indeed  he  was  at  bottom  well  contented  to  think 
of  the  unquiet  prince  as  engaged  in  these  feuds, 
which  satisfied  his  ambition,  exhausted  his  resources, 
and  employed  him  in  distant  regions ;  while  Paiysatis 
did  what  was  in  her  power  to  encourage  this  view, 
and  thereby  to  secure  for  C-yrus  liberty  of  action. 

In  the  further  prosecution  of  his  schemes  he  was  The  arma- 
greatly  aided  by  the  circumstances  of  the  times.     For  ^cyl^i^f 
the  violent  revolutions  in  the  Greek  communities  had  o/.xciv.  *2 
driven  a  large  number  of  citizens  from  their  homes ;  (b.^-403-2). 
the  general  state  of  discomfort,  continuing  after  the 
war,  the  demoralisation  produced  by  it,  and  the  dis- 
solution of  home  and  family  ties,  were  all  in  favour  of 
Cyrus.      He  sent  his  emissaries  in   all  directions,  t(» 
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CHAP,  enlist  for  him,  on  either  side  of  the  sea,  by  the  most 
'  advaiitageons  offers,  all  young  Hellenes  inclined  for  a 
life  of  military  adventure.  His  court  at  Sardes  was 
a  refuge  for  all  fugitive  partisans ;  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  rank,  descent,  or  political  party,  he  contrived 
to  attract  the  most  usefid  varieties  of  men,  to  take 
each  as  he  was,  and  to  assign  to  each  his  appropriate 
place  ;  he  seemed  a  bom  organiser  of  bands  of  volun- 
teers. As  a  youthful  hero  in  manner  and  bearing,  fuU 
of  high  thoughts,  open-handed  and  courteous,  a  prince 
of  the  Peraian  blood-royal  with  the  culture  of  a  Hellene, 
he  inevitably  attracted  all  eyes  to  himself,  and  exercised 
a  magical  charm  upon  those  who  came  into  contact 
with  him.  Under  the  influence  of  his  presence  men 
forgot  friends  and  country,  and  by  their  enthusiastic 
descriptions  tempted  others  to  follow  them  in  deserting 
their  homes  and  repairing  to  him.  Not  only  unripe 
youths  were  attracted,  but  men,  too,  sacrificed  part  of 
their  possessions,  in  order  to  equip  themselves  and 
others.  While  at  home  everything  turned  upon  petty 
interests,  here  they  perceived  the  beginning  of  new 
developements ;  they  saw  a  man  with  a  great  future 
before  him  ;  they  divined  the  authority  which  he  rbust 
wield,  who  should  have  at  his  disposal  the  gold  of 
Asia  and  the  men  of  Hellas  ;  and  the  Hellenes,  seeing 
themselves  treated  by  Cyrus  as  a  privileged  race, 
found  not  only  their  ambition  and  love  of  lucre,  but 
also  their  national  pride,  most  splendidly  satisfied;  and 
they  felt  themselves  lords  and  masters  of  the  world, 
while  taking  service  under  this  barbarian  prince. 
ciearchus.  One  of  the  men  whom  Cyrus  honoured  with  his 
especial  confidence  was  Ciearchus  (p.  7).  He  had 
been  called  to  account  after  the  fall  of  Byzantium  and 
•punished  ;  but  hereupon  he  had,  shortly  before  the 
close  of  the  war,  been  sent  thither  anew,  in  order  at 
the  request  of  the  cities  on  the  Bosporus  to  defend 
them  against  the  Thracian  tribes.  On  his  voyage 
to  Byzantium  he  was  recalled  by  the  Ephors,  but 
refused   to  obey  the  summons  ;  and  his  proceedings 
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there  as  governor  were  full  of  ruthless  cruelty,  until  chap. 
a  Spartan  fleet  forced  him  to  take  his  departure;  ^^^- 
whereupon  he  made  his  escape  to  Sardes.  He  was 
precisely  the  man  required  by  Cyrus,  and  was  im- 
mediately employed  by  the  prince  to  enlist  soldiers 
in  the  Bosporus ;  he  induced  the  Greek  cities  there  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  Pretender,  for  whom  he  in  the 
space  of  a  single  year  collected  a  considerable  military 
force,  thereby  arousing  such  self-confidence  in  Cyrus, 
that  he  now  thought  the  time  had  come  for  a  resolute 
advance  upon  the  end  which  he  had  actually  at  heart. 

For  this  purpose  he  now  entered  into  negotiations  Negotia- 
with  foreign  powers;  for  he  wished  to  engage  not  ^JJJJ^^j,^ 
only  individual  Greeks,  but  Greece  itself,  i.e.  the  Sparta, 
great  Power  absolutely  supreme  there,  in  his  cause, 
and  now  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  Philhellenic  policy. 
He  therefore  sent  envoys  to  Sparta,  and  reminded  its 
authorities  of  the  services  which  he  had  performed  for 
their  state,  and  how  they  owed  its  present  position 
to  him  alone.  He  now  called  upon  them  to  attest 
their  recognition  of  his  good  offices,  and  declared  his 
expectation  that  they  would  in  their  turn  act  as  his 
allies.  He  at  the  same  time  said  that  he  demanded 
no  sacrifices  without  ample  rewards.  Whosoever  came 
on  foot  (thus  he  wrote  with  oriental  exuberance),  should 
receive  from  him  a  steed  ;  whosoever  came  on  horse- 
back, a  pair  of  chariot-horses  ;  the  possessors  of  fields 
should  be  made  masters  of  villages ;  and  the  owners 
of  villages  lords  of  cities.  The  pay  for  military 
service  should  not  be  told  out,  but  measured  out* 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  since  the  begiiming  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  Sparta  stood  again  face  to  face 
with  a  momentous  resolution,  and  was  called  upon  to 
give  an  answer — aye  or  no — by  which  her  future 
would  be  decided.  Doubtless  the  prospect  was  a 
tempting  one,  of  a  proved  friend  of  Sparta  by  her  aid 
mounting  the  throne  of  the  Achsemenidae  ;  such  a 
connexion  with  Persia   as   could   be  hereby  gained, 

♦  Plutarch,  Artax.  6. 
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CHAP,     seemed  to  the  Spartans  the  very  coping-stone'  of  their 
__Jlll_   fortunes,  and  the  securest  guarantee  for  their  supre- 


macy over  Hellas-  The  Lysandrian  party  set  its 
whole  influence  at  work,  in  order  to  support  the 
request  of  Cyrus ;  nor  were  the  Ephors  unfavourably 
disposed  towards  it  And  yet  the  Spartans  ventured 
upon  no  frank  and  courageous  resolve.  With  crafty 
caution  they  sought  to  avoid  open  hostilities  against 
the  Great  King,  without  at  the  same  time  forfeiting 
the  goodwill  of  their  powerful  ally  by  a  refusal.  They 
acted  as  if  they  knew  notliing  of  his  real  designs.  The 
Nauarch  was  instructed  to  support  the  undertakings 
of  Cyrus,  which  were  nominally  directed  against  pre- 
datory tribes  of  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
accordance  with  his  orders ;  and  700  heavy-armed  men 
under  Chirosophus  manned  the  ships.  AH  the  steps 
taken  were  calculated  upon  either  event :  in  case  it 
were  favourable,  upon  establishing  a  claim  on  the 
gratitude  of  Cyrus  ;  in  the  opposite  case,  upon  remain- 
ing free  from  reproach  as  towards  the  Great  King. 
Theexpc-  Meanwhile  Cyrus  had  completed  his  preparations, 
uartafr(m  ^^^  ^  ^^®  Spring  of  01.  xciv.  3  (b.c.  401)  he  com- 
SardM.  menced  his  campaign.  Even  now,  he  continued  to 
pz.xciy.  3  conceal  his  actual  designs,  and  deceived  the  multitude 
March  ^y  pretending  that  his  intentions  were  merely  to 
secure  the  frontiers  of  his  satrapy  against  predatory 
incursions,  and  to  chastise  Tissaphernes.  This  un- 
truthfulness could  not  but  create  a  doubtful  feeling  in 
the  army  ;  it  was  soon  perceived  that  Pisidia  was  not 
the  object  of  the  march,  and  an  awkward  spirit  of 
opposition  began  to  manifest  itself:  the  Greek  troops 
were  unwilling  to  be  the  blind  tools  of  a  roving 
ambition.  It  was  only  by  their  pay  being  raised  that 
they  would  be  drawn  further  and  further  eastward ; 
and  not  till  they  had  reached  the  Euphrates,  was  the 
full  truth  revealed  to  them,  which  now  indeed  could 
no  longer  excite  surprise. 

The  real  causes  to  which  was  due  the  failure  of  this 
enterprise,  which  had  seemed  so  full  of  promise,  lay  in 
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the  excessive  self-confidence  entertained  by  the  leader    chap. 

of  the  expedition,  and  infused  by  him  into  his  followers.  1. 

They  had  gradually  come  to  convince  themselves,  that 
the  prize  of  victory  would  drop  into  their  hands  with- 
out a  struggle.  For  wherever  they  had  naturally 
anticipated  that  the  localities  would  be  taken  advan- 
tage of  to  block  their  passage  into  the  interior,  they 
had  marched  through  unresisted  :  in  the  passes  of 
Mount  Taurus,  where  Syennesis  had  voluntaiily  aban- 
doned his  commanding  position  on  the  heights,  and 
again  at  their  transit  out  of  Cilicia  into  Syria,  whither 
Cyrus  had  ordered  the  fleet,  so  as  with  its  aid  to  force 
a  passage.  But  Abrocomas  abandoned  the  whole  of 
Syria,  and  retreated  to  the  Great  King.  Next,  the 
Euphrates  ofiered  a  line  of  defence,  at  which  the 
greatest  difiiculties  seemed  inevitable  to  the  army ; 
but  here  again  nothing  had  occurred,  except  that  on 
his  retreat  Abrocomas  had  burnt  all  the  boats  at 
Thapsacus,  a  measure  which  remained  absolutely  in- 
efiectual,  because  the  Euphrates  happened  exception- 
ally to  be  so  shallow,  that  the  foot-soldiers  could  wade 
through  it  without  the  water  reaching  breast  high. 
Finally,  the  expedition  was  menaced  by  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  obstacles  at  its  entrance  into  Baby- 
lonia ;  for  here  the  Great  King  had  caused  the  "  Median 
Wall,"  an  ancient  construction  probably  dating  from 
Nebuchadnezzar,  to  be  restored  and  strengthened  by 
a  trench  meeting  the  Euphrates  with  an  interval  of 
only  twenty  feet  This  had  been  done  expressly  to 
ward  off*  Cyrus  ;  here,  therefore,  he  naturally  expected 
to  find  the  hostile  army,  and  prepared  himself  for  the 
decisive  struggle.  But  when  even  this  artificially 
constructed  defile  was  left  undefended,  it  seemed 
actually  renioved  beyond  all  doubt,  that  Artaxerxes 
wafi  without  sufficient  courage  to  fight  for  his  throne. 
The  consequence  was,  that  all  care  was  thrown  to  the 
winds,  and  that  discipline  was  relaxed,  so  that  the 
soldiers  negligently  strolled  by  the  side  of  the  waggons 
and  beasts  of  burden,  on  which  they  had  deposited 
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CHAP,     their  arms.     They  imagined  that,  in  order  for  them  to 
"^*       come  into  possession  of  the  prizes  of  victory  awaiting 


them,  nothing  was  required  but  simply  to  march  on. 

Of  a  sudden  everything  changes.  Two  days  after 
the  last  danger  seemed  to  be  passed,  the  imperial 
armada  of  Persia  is  announced,  advancing  against 
CjH'us  in  the  open  plain  with  such  suddenness,  that 
time  is  hardly  left  him  to  gather  and  range  his  troops. 
Thus,  then,  in  addition  to  all  the  advantages  accruing 
to  the  Great  King  out  of  his  tenfold  superiority  in 
numbers  and  complete  command  of  all  the  resources 
of  the  country,  he  had  also  in  his  favour  the  fact,  that 
he  was  acting  on  the  oflfensive  and  taking  his  adversary 
by  surprise.  The  nature  of  the  ground  was  exactly 
adapted  to  give  him  the  full  advantage  of  his  supe- 
riority in  numbers ;  such  was  the  difference  between 
the  lines  of  the  order  of  battle  on  the  two  sides,  that 
the  left  wing  of  the  Greeks  reached  not  even  so  far  as 
the  centre  of  the  enemy. 

The  result  of  the  battle  was,  however,  by  no  means 
decided  as  yet ;  a  prudent  coherence  of  operations  on 
the  part  of  the  Hellenic  troops  would  even  now  have 
perforce  ensm'cd  victory  to  them.  But,  in  the  first 
place,  Clearchus  neglected  his  duty  by  failing  to  obey 
the  well-considered  plans  of  the  commander-in-chief; 
and,  again,  the  latter  forgot  himself  in  risking  his 
person  with  the  utmost  foolhardiness. 
Bauuof  Clearchus  commanded  on  the  right  wing,  which 
Cunaaca,     leant  upon  the  river.     He  was  ordered  to  advance 

01.  XCIV.  4  ,  ^  ,  1  1  />!  TT  • 

(B.C.  401),  upon  the  enemy  s  centre,  because  here  the  (rreat  Jimg 
^^^nher  ^^^  taken  up  his  position,  and  because  Cyrus  foresaw 
that  to  break  the  centre  would  be  to  decide  the  battle, 
while  the  defeat  of  a  wing  would  leave  the  main  result 
undetermined.  And  yet  Clearchus  preferred  to  act 
according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  Greek  strateg)^  by 
hesitating  to  leave  his  flank  uncovered.  He  therefore 
made  a  rapid  attack  upon  the  wing  opposite  him, 
easily  drove  it  into  flight,  and  pursued  it  with  un- 
res  train  able  haste.     This  victory  was,  as  Cyrus  had 
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foreseen,  devoid  of  importance.  The  left  wing  of  the  chap. 
Persians  was  indeed  annihlated,  but  at  the  same  time  ^^^' 
the  right  wing  of  his  own  anny  was  removed  from  the 
field  of  battle,  and  rendered  unable  to  co-operate  in  de- 
ciding the  day ;  while  the  centre  of  the  army  advanced 
unhindered,  and  began  with  its  vastly  superior  num- 
bers to  surround  the  left  wing  of  Cyrus.  IL^reupon 
Cyrus  himself,  although  the  Greek  leaders  had  ur- 
gently entreated  him  to  be  careful  of  his  person,  (and 
in  their  own  interest,  too,  they  were  fully  justified  in 
making  this  demand  upon  him,)  with  his  squadron  of 
horse  rushed  down  upon  the  centre  of  the  foe.  His 
charge  was  irresistible ;  the  ranks  of  the  body-guard 
were  broken,  and  the  horsemen  of  Cyrus  scattered  in 
diflferent  directions  in  their  pursuit,  so  that  at  last  he 
found  himself  with  a  small  body  of  companions  face 
to  face  with  his  brother.  And  now  all  prudence 
deserted  him.  He  was  solely  intent  upon  killing  the 
king  with  his  own  hand.  Already  his  lance  struck 
his  brother,  but  only  inflicted  a  slight  wound ; 
while  Cyrus  himself,  almost  entirely  isolated,  and  sur- 
rounded by  enemies,  sank  heavUy  wounded  from  his 
horse,  and  was  then  slain.  He  fell  as  the  victim  of 
his  knight-errantry  ;  and  with  him  was  wrecked  the 
whole  enterprise,  which  was  to  have  been  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  era  for  both  the  West  and  the  East. 

After  the   battle   was   over,   the  Asiatic   army  of  TUrthmx 
Cyrus,    numbering    100,000    men,     had    dispersed  ;  ^wi'i^^M^ 
but  the  13,000  Greeks  stood  as  victors  on  the  field,  s^^yi\^^__ 
proudly  spumed  all  overtures  of  treating  with  them,  ^i^^^ch  4oo 
and  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to  ofier  the  throne 
of  the  AchaBmenidfle  to  Ariseus,  the  friend  of  Cyrus, 
who  had  commanded  the  Asiatic  infantry.    But  Ariaeus 
preferred  to  seek  the  grace  of  the  Great  King,  and  to 
betray  his  brothers-in-arms  to  the  foe.     They  had  now 
to  provide  entirely  for  themselves  and  for  their  own 
preservation  ;   and  upon   the  proud  consciousness  of 
victory  ensued  a  perception  of  the  terrible  situation 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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CHAP,     in    which   they   had   been    placed    l)y  the   death   of 
^^^'      Cyrus. 


In  the  midst  of  the  strange  continent,  in  the  wide 
plains   of   Babylon,    where   no   means   of   protection 
offered  themselves  to  them,  devoid  of  aim  or  of  coun- 
sel, bare  of  all  resources,  tortured  by  want,  ignorant 
of  the  routes,  hard  pressed  on  all  sides  by  armies 
infinitely  superior  to  their  own  in  numbers,  deceived 
by  false  pretences,  and,  through  the  insidious  guile  of 
Tissaphemes,  deprived  of  their  commander,  who  had 
been  murdered  in  his  tent  when  they  were  about  to 
make  some  agreement  with  him  with  regard  to  the 
homeward   march, — thus    the   unhappy   army   found 
itself,  which  had  started  for  those  distant  lands  with 
such  overweening  hopes.     But  necessity  steeled  these 
Greeks,  and  made  heroes  of  adventurers.     They  shook 
off  the  dull  despair  into  which  they  had  sunk  ;  in 
true  Greek  fashion  they  assembled  as  a  communit}^  in 
council,  in  order  to  agree  freely  upon  an  organisation 
of  their  body,  and  to  act  as  circumstances  demanded. 
The  captains  proposed  new  generals ;  these  were  con- 
firmed by  the  soldiery ;  and  a  penalty  was  imposed 
upon  any  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with 
the  foe.      And  after  they  had  thus  recovered  their 
self-consciousness,  they  cast  aside  all  the  baggage  they 
could  spare,  and  courageously  commenced  their  march 
in  firmly-ordered  ranks  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
in  order  to  seek  a  passage  through  trackless  and  un- 
known highlands  towards  the  sea-coast  beyond,  whence 
they  might  again  put  themselves  into  communication 
with  their  native  land. 
The  March      Although  this  eight  months'  military  expedition  pos- 
%hmsand  ^^^^^  ^^  immediate  significance  for  political  history, 
yet  it  is  of  high  importance,  not  only  for  our  know- 
ledge of  the  East,  but   also  for  that  of  the  Greek 
character ;  and  the  accurate  description  which  we  owe 
to  Xenophon  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  valuable 
documents  of  antiquity.     We  see  a  band  of  Greeks  of 
the  most  various  origin,  torn  out  of  all  their  ordinary 
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spheres  of  life,  in  a  strange  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  chap. 
a  long  complication  of  incessant  movements  and  of  ^^^-  _ 
situations  ever  varying  and  full  of  peril,  in  which 
the  real  nature  of  these  men  could  not  but  display 
itself  with  the  most  perfect  truthfulness.  This 
army  is  a  t}^ical  chart,  in  mauy  colours,  of  the  Greek 
population — a  picture,  on  a  small  scale,  of  the  whole 
people,  with  all  its  virtues  and  faults,  its  qualities  of 
strength  and  its  qualities  of  weakness,  a  wandering 
political  community  which,  according  to  home  usage, 
holds  its  assemblies  and  passes  its  resolutions,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  wild  and  not  easily  manageable  band 
of  free-lances.  They  are  men  in  full  measure  agitated 
by  the  unquiet  spirit  of  the  times,  which  had  destroyed 
in  them  their  affection  for  their  native  land ;  and  yet 
how  closely  they  cling  to  its  most  ancient  traditions ! 
Visions  in  dream  and  omens,  sent  by  the  gods,  decide 
the  most  important  resolutions,  just  as  in  the  Homeric 
camp  before  Troy ;  most  assiduously  the  sacrifices  are 
lit^  the  paeans  sung,  altiirs  erected,  and  games  cele- 
brated, in  honour  of  the  saviour  gods,  when  at  hist 
the  aspect  of  the  longed-for  sea  animates  afresh  their 
vigour  and  their  courage.  This  multitude  ha«  been 
brought  together  by  love  of  lucre  and  quest  of  adven- 
ture; and  yet  in  the  critical  moment  there  manifest 
themselves  a  lively  sense  of  honour  and  duty,  a  lofty 
heroic  spirit,  and  a  sure  tact  in  perceiving  what 
counsels  are  the  best.  Here,  too,  is  visible  the  mutual 
jealousy  existing  among  the  several  tribes  of  the 
nation ;  but  the  feeling  of  their  belonging  together, 
the  consciousness  of  national  unity,  after  all  prevail  ; 
and  the  great  mass  is  capable  of  sufficient  good  sense 
and  self-denial  to  subordinate  itself  to  those  who  by 
experience,  intelligence,  and  moral  courage  attest  them- 
selves as  fitted  for  command.  And  how  very  remark-  Xowpkon. 
able  it  is,  that  in  this  mixed  multitude  of  Greeks  it  is 
an  Athenian  who  by  his  qualities  towers  above  all  the 
rest,  and  becomes  the  real  preserver  of  the  entire  army! 
The  Athenian  Xenophon  had  only  accompanied  the 

N  2 
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CHAP,  expedition  as  a  volunteer,  having  been  introduced  by 
^^^-  Proxenus  to  Cyrus,  and  thereupon  moved  by  his  sense 
of  honour  to  abide  with  the  man  whose  great  talents 
he  admired.  Xenophon  felt  no  impulse,  and  was 
called  upon  by  no  outward  duty,  to  assume  a  promi- 
nent position  in  this  band  of  soldiers  without  a  leader ; 
his  native  city  was  still  unpopular  among  the  Greeks, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  army  consisted  of  Peloponnesians, 
Arcadia  and  Achaia  being  most  largely  represented 
among  them.  And  yet  it  was  he  who,  obeying  an 
inner  call,  re-awakened  a  higher,  a  Hellenic,  con- 
sciousness, and  courage,  confidence  and  wise  prudence, 
among  his  comrades,  and  who  brought  about  the  first 
salutary  resolutions.  The  Athenian  alone  possessed 
that  superiority  of  culture  which  was  necessary  for 
giving  order  and  self-control  to  the  band  of  warriors, 
barbarised  by  their  selfish  life,  and  for  enabling  him 
to  serve  them  in  the  greatest  variety  of  situations  as 
spokesman,  as  general,  and  as  negotiator ;  and  to 
him  it  was  essentially  due  that,  in  spite  of  their  un- 
speakable trials,  through  hostile  tribes  and  desolate 
snow-ranges,  8,000  Greeks  after  all,  by  wanderings 
many  and  devious,  in  the  end  reached  the  coast. 
Behaviour  They  fancied  themselves  safe,  when  at  the  beginning 
of  Sparta,  ^f  March  they  had  reached  the  sea  at  Trapezus.  But 
their  greatest  difficulties  were  only  to  begin  here, 
where  they  first  again  came  into  contact  with  Greeks ; 
for  more  dangerous  than  all  attacks  of  the  Barbarians 
was  the  net  of  insidious  intrigue  spread  for  them  by 
the  Spartan  authorities.  For  no  sooner  had  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  reached  Sparta,  than  nothing 
else  was  thought  of  there  but  escape  from  the  evil 
consequences  which  might  now  follow  upon  the  con- 
nexion with  Cyrus.  Accordingly,  not  only  was  all 
participation  in  his  enterprise  on  the  part  of  the  state 
denied,  not  only  was  the  favour  of  the  Great  King 
anxiously  sought  by  the  Spartans,  but  they  were 
actually  not  ashamed  to  refuse  any  support  to  the 
Greek  auxiliary  troops,  when  they  re-issued  out  of  the 
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interior  of  Asia  and  came  into  contact  with  Spartan    chap. 
officials, — in  order  that  in  any  case  Sparta  might  avoid       ^^^- 
the  appearance  of  having  had  aught  to  do  with  any 
phase  of  the  revolt. 

The  Cyreans  (this  was  the  name  given  to  the  troops 
of  Cyrus  from  the  days  of  Xenophon)  had  sent  Chiro- 
sophus  from  Trapczus  to  Byzantium,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  there  support  and  means  for  their  return 
home.  After  a  long  absence,  Chirosophus  retiirned 
with  empty  promises  to  the  army,  which  was  now  at 
Sinope.  He  was  chosen  commander-in-chief,  Xenophon 
having  declined  this  honour,  because  he  foresaw  that 
the  election  of  an  Athenian  woidd,  now  that  they 
were  approaching  the  territory  under  the  influence  of 
the  Spartan  dominion,  inevitably  create  an  unfavour- 
able impression,  and  be  disadvantageous  lo  the  army. 
When  soon  afterwards  Chirosophus  died,  there  was 
an  utter  want  of  a  person  of  consideration  fitted  for 
upholding  the  interests  of  the  army  before  the  Spartan 
authorities.  Xenophon  once  more,  in  the  most  unself- 
ish way,  endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the 
army,  by  attempting  to  induce  the  Harmost  of  Byzan- 
tium, Cleander,  to  assume  the  supreme  command. 
But  he  failed  in  his  attempt ;  and  when  towards  the 
close  of  the  summer  the  army  had  reached  Chrysopolis 
on  the  Bosporus,  there  commenced  the  treacherous  pro- 
ceedings of  Anaxibius,  who  commanded  as  Spartan 
nauarch  in  those  waters. 

This  individual  was  a  worthy  representative  of  Anaxibius. 
degenerate  Sparta.  He  showed  no  movement  of  Hel- 
lenic sentiment,  no  trace  of  sympathy  for  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  had  reached  the  threshold  of  thnr 
native  land  as  if  by  a  miracle,  and  who  in  their  anxious 
and  difficult  situation  hoped  for  patriotic  fellow-feeling. 
Heartlessly  selfish,  he  was  intent  upon  nothing  beyond 
securing  his  own  position,  and  his  eyes  were  bent  upon 
Persia,  in  order  that  he  might  obtain  the  favour  of  the 
satrap.  For  Phamabazus  had  made  the  most  splendid 
promises  to  Anaxibius,  in  the  event  of  his  providing 
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CHAP,     for  the  removal  of  this  dangerous  military  force  out 
^^^*       of  his  province.     Accordingly,  Anaxibius  caused  the 


The  army  to  be  transported  to  Byzantium.    Thus  of  course 

^Bu^r^  ^  *^^y  could  not  but  conclude  that  he  was  at  last  about 
tium;  to  fulfil  the  promiscs  which  he  had  made  to  Chiroso- 
phus,  and  to  take  them  into  his  own  service.  In  this 
expectation  they  had  renounced  the  advantages  which 
were  open  to  them  in  Asia  Minor,  where  by  pillaging 
Persian  places  they  could  amply  provide  for  their  own 
support.  But  they  were  most  cruelly  deceived  in  all 
their  expectations.  For  no  sooner  had  they  arrived 
on  European  ground,  and  were  now,  as  they  hoped, 
beyond  the  reach  of  all  danger,  than  Anaxibius 
marched  them  out  of  the  city  on  the  side  towards  the 
land,  without  donations  and  without  pay,  as  if  they 
were  a  band  of  marauders  of  whom  men  desired  to 
rid  themselves,  the  sooner  the  better. 

When  the  troops  were  again  outside  the  walls, 
Anaxibius  caused  the  gates  to  be  closed  behind  them, 
and  sent  them  orders  to  obtain  supplies  in  the  Thracian 
villages  of  the  vicinity,  as  best  they  could,  and  then 
to  continue  their  march  to  the  Chersonnesus,  where 
they  should  receive  pay.  Thus  these  unhappy  men 
saw  themselves  once  more  cast  out  into  a  strange 
country,  and,  at  the  approach  of  winter  (it  was  now 
the  beginning  of  October),  bidden  to  rely  for  their 
support  upon  more  marching  and  more  fighting.  This 
act  of  treason  was  too  gross  to  be  patiently  borne. 
Elsing  in  savage  rcivolt,  the  troops  turned  again  upon 
the  city ;  some  of  their  own  men,  who  had  accidentally 
remained  behind  within  the  walls,  helping  them  to 
open  the  gates.  The  army  rushed  in,  eager  for  ven- 
geance ;  the  Spartan  commanders  ventured  upon  no 
resistance  ;  and  Anaxibius  would  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  fury  of  the  soldiery,  had  not  Xenophon  inter- 
vened and  saved  the  general,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of 
Byzantium.  His  admonitions  were  successful  in  recall- 
ing the  troops  to  discipline  and  reflexion ;  he  made  it 
clear  to  them,  how  they  were  on  the  point  of  provoking 
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the  hostility  of  the  whole  world,  Persian  as  well  as    chap. 
Greek ;  the  momentary  success  which  they  could  not       *l!l._ 
fail   to   obtain  would  be  the  commencement  of  the  aiidin 
greatest  calamities  for  themselves.    Convinced  by  these  Hlj^^J 
representations,  the  troops  of  their  own  accord  aban-  ^/.  ^cv.  i 
doned  the  rich  spoils  already  in  their  hands  ;  accepted  (^-c-  ^^o— 
the  ofifer  of  a  The  ban,  Coeratidas  by  name,  who  promised 
them  the  richest  gains  from  a  campaign  in  I'hrace,  if 
they  would  entrust  themselves  to  his  leadership ;  and 
quietly  departed  from  Byzantium.     Anaxibius  for  the 
second  time  closed  the  gates  behind  them,  and,  as  soon 
as  his  fears  were  at  an  end,  issued  orders,  that  if  any 
soldier  of  the  army  should  still  be  found  within  the 
walls,  he  should  be  sold  into  slaver}'-. 

The  agreement  with  Coeratidas  soon  fell  to  the 
ground  again.  In  the  absence  of  a  supreme  commander, 
while  discord  continued  to  prevail  among  the  several 
leaders^  the  troops  moved  hither  and  thither  in  Thrace 
without  object  or  counsel.  Many  fell  away,  returned 
home  singly,  or  settled  in  the  surrounding  localities. 
The  entire  army  was  on  the  eve  of  final  dissolution, 
to  the  intense  satisfaction  of  Anaxibius,  who  now 
hoped  to  reap  from  Pharnabazus  the  full  reward 'of  his 
conduct.  But  when  he  came  into  the  presence  of  the 
satrap,  the  latter  was  well  aware  that  the  official  year 
of  the  nauarch  was  ended  (autumn,.  400  B.C.),  and 
that  Anaxibius  could  henceforth  be  neither  of  any  use 
nor  of  any  harm  to  him.  He  accordingly  had  not 
the  slightest  intention  of  keeping  his  promise  to  Anaxi- 
bius, and  entered,  instead,  into  combinations  with 
Aristarchus,  who  had  arrived  at  Byzantium  as  the 
newly-appointed  governor  of  the  city.  Aristarchus 
now  began  to  play  over  again  the  part  of  Anaxibius ; 
and  opened  his  administration  by  causing  the  Cyreans 
who  had  remained  behind  sick  at  Byzantium,  400  in 
number,  and  who  by  order  of  his  predecessor  Cleander 
had  been  furnished  with  supplies  there,  to  be  sold  as 
slaves  in  the  market-place. 

But  Anaxibius  was  singly  intent  upon  takiug  ven- 
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CHAP,     geance  on  the  perfidious  satrap.     It  was  his  intention 

^"-       to  prove  to  him,  how  even  without  official  authority  he 

could  still  find  an  opportunity  for  punishing  treachery. 

Accordingly,  he  came  to  an  agreement  with  Xenophon, 

induced  him  to  return  to  the  army  which  he  had  quitted 

at  Byzantium,  and  to  lead  it  across  firom  Perinthus 

to  Asia,  with  the  intent  of  there  beginning  open  war 

against  the  satrap.     Xenophon  accepted  his  proposals. 

Once   more  the  warriors  assemble   around  their  old 

general,  and  look  for  marches  full  of  success  and  booty 

under  his   command  in  the  rich    coast-lands  of  the 

Propontis.     The  roving  expedition  turns  again  from 

west  to  east.     But  Aristarchus,  the  new  friend  of  the 

They  enter  satrap,  prevents  it  from  crossing  the  Bosporus;   and 

^s^^,  tl^^re  remains  nothing  for  Xenophon   but  to   enter, 

OL  xcv.  1   together  with  the  troops  once  more  gathered  around 

(B.0. 399).    liixn^  into  the  service  of  the  Thracian  prince  Seuthes,  in 

order  to  help  him  in  subjecting  certain  tribes  which 

had  severed  themselves  from  his  paternal  kingdom.* 

Thus  failed  the   plan  of  Anaxibius,  of  involving 

Sparta  in  war  with  Persia  for  purposes  of  personal 

vengeance.     Phamabazus  found  his  security  assured 

more  thoroughly  than  before  by  Spartan  commanders ; 

and  the  entire  series  of  transactions,  which  had  so 

seriously  threatened  the  good  imderstanding  between 

Persia  and  Sparta,  viz.  the  revolt  of   Cyrus  and  the 

participation  in  it  of   the  Hellenes,  seemed  to  have 

passed  by,  in  accordance  with  the  crafty  policy  of  the 

Ephors,  without  ulterior  dangers,  and  without  having 

exercised  any  lasting  influence  upon  Greek  afiairs. 

Ttwo-  And  yet  the  Spartans  deceived  themselves,  and  their 

^^^^H^      unworthy  and  cowardly  peace-policy  was  in  the  end 

Miftor.       of  no  use  to  them.     For  after  the  fall  of  C3rrus,  Tis- 

saphernes  came  to  the  front  again.     By  means  of  the 

*  Anaxibius,  accordiDg  to  Xen.  Anab.  vii.  2,  5  {Bv^avriav  ycojupxos, 
Diod.  xiv.  30,  an  incorrect  expression  referring  to  his  head-quarters),  is 
nauarch  up  to  the  autumn  of  400  B.C.,  and  is  succeeded  by  Polus. 
Of.  Weber,  dt  GytheOf  88  f.  As  to  Seuthes,  cf.  vol.  iil  p.  520.  As  to 
his  silver  money  as  the  Attic  standard,  see  Due  de  Luynes,  Num,  da 
Sair.  p.  45. 
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waraing  given  by  him  he  had  enabled  the  Great  King  chap. 
to  prosecute  his  armaments  in  time.  It  was  he  who  ^'^' 
at  the  last  moment  had  encouraged  the  timorous  Ar- 
taxerxes  to  enter  upon  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  who 
alone  among  all  the  commanders  had  stood  firm  during 
the  advance  of  the  Greeks ;  after  the  battle,  too,  he 
had  taken  the  most  strenuous  measures  for  the  interests 
of  tlie  Great  King.  Accordingly,  tlie  latter  could  not 
but  reward  the  faithful  servant,  whom  he  had  aban- 
doned in  his  quarrel  with  Cyrus,  and  could  not  but 
now  regard  him  as  the  sole  personage  fitted  to  re- 
establish order  in  the  maritime  provinces-  Artaxerxes, 
therefore,  sent  Tissaphernes  with  extensive  powers  into 
Asia  Minor,  and,  in  addition  to  his  previous  satrapy, 
entrusted  to  him  the  territory  formerly  under  the 
command  of  Cyrus. 

Herewith  a  new  epoch  commenced  for  the  affairs  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  Asiatic  Greeks,  whom  Cyrus  had  trea- 
ted like  spoilt  children,  now  fell  under  the  disciplinary 
rod  of  a  man  who  not  only  in  general  disapproved  of 
all  coquetting  with  the  Hellenes  and  considerate  treaj:- 
ment  of  their  civic  liberties,  but  who  was,  moreover, 
a  personal  enemy  of  the  maritime  cities,  and  desired 
to  take  vengeance  upon  them  for  having  espoused  the 
cause  of  Cyrus  against  himself.  His  personal  passion, 
therefore,  accorded  with  his  commission  to  put  an  end 
to  the  ambiguous  state  of  things  on  the  Ionic  coast,  and 
to  restore  the  absolute  dominion  of  the  Great  King. 

Thus  the  events  of  former  times  curiously  repeated 
themselves.  Of  old,  the  Lydian  kings  had  advanced 
in  order  to  subject  the  coast-towns  (vol.  ii.  p.  115) ;  as 
had  afterwards  Harpagus,  the  general  of  the  great  Cyrus 
(vol.  ii.  p.  126),  and  thirdly  the  hosts  of  Artaphernes 
in  the  times  of  King  Darius  (vol.  ii.  p.  173).  So  now 
again  Tissaphernes  pressed  forward  towards  the  coast, 
and  commenced  the  siege  of  Cymse,  with  the  intent  of 
making  one  city  after  the  other  a  provincial  town  of 
the  Persian  empire.  And,  as  in  the  earlier  transactions 
of  the  same  kind,  so  now  again  a  new  complication 
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CHAP,  with  the  Greek  sfcites  was  the  result.  As  in  the  times 
^^^'  of  Cyrus  and  Darius,  the  terrified  coast-towns  applied 
to  Sparta,  asking  aid  from  the  state  which  more  than 
ever  commanded  all  the  resources  of  the  mother- 
country  against  the  hosts  of  the  Barbarians  and  the 
revengefulness  of  Tissaphernes. 

One  of  tlie  chief  reasons  why  this  application  for 
aid  was  not  at  once  declined,  as  it  had  been  on  former 
0(!casions,  lay  in  the  clear  recognition  of  the  fact,  that 
the  amicable  relations  with  Persia  were  after  all  not  to 
be  maintained,  even  if  a  fuither  degree  of  concession 
and  servility  were  to  be  acquiesced  in  than  had  been 
already  reached.  It  was  impossible  to  deny  the  aid 
given  to  Cyrus ;  and  at  Susa  the  former  friends  of  the 
Pretender  were  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  the  empire. 
It  was  accordingly  patent  that,  as  Tissaphernes  was 
about  to  put  an  end'  to  the  semblance  of  liberty 
possessed  by  the  Greek  cities,  so  he  also  intended 
to  break  the  semblance  of  peace  still  existing  between 
Persia  and  Spaita. 
War  JJnder  these  circumstances  no  great  amount  of  poli- 

Sparta  t^cal  mtelligencc  and  resolution  was  requisite  tor 
ayidPersia-  beginning  the  war,  before  the  Greek  cities  had  fallen 
^I'c^zm  ^'^^^  under  the  Persian  yoke,  and  the  Spartans  had 
lost  the  harbours  on  the  further  side  of  the  sea.  More- 
over, the  war  was  warmly  urged  by  the  whole  party 
which  had  never  ceased  to  take  umbrage  at  the  last 
dishonourable  treaties  of  peace  with  Persia,  and  which 
rejoiced  in  finding  an  opportunity  of  putting  an  end 
to  them,  and  of  thus  expiating  their  disgrace.  And 
yet,  even  thus,  the  Spartans  would  have  with  diffi- 
culty l)rought  themselves  to  resolve  upon  war,  had 
not  the  most  recent  events  permitted  a  glance  into  the 
inner  life  of  the  Persian  empire,  which  considerably 
diminished  the  terrors  of  a  collision  with  the  Pershms. 
Up  to  their  occurrence,  Persia  had  indeed  been  no 
longer  feared  as  a  state  likely  to  act  on  the  offensive ; 
but  it  had  been  regarded  as  unapproachable  in  its 
interior,  and  inexhaustible  in  internal  resources.     But 
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liow  could  any  respect  continue  to  be  paid  to  a  chap. 
state  incapable  of  conquering  a  band  of  Greek  troops,  __l!.!l. 
surrounded  in  the  very  midst  of  the  land  of  that 
state  itself?  Had  not  Tissaphernes  himself  by 
the  assassination  of  the  generals  offered  the  most 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  he  regarded  a 
Greek  army  under  efficient  leaderahip  as  invincible  ; 
while,  even  when  this  army  had  been  deprived  of  its 
leaders,  he  had,  in  spite  of  his  vastly  superior  strength, 
neither  dared  to  fall  upon  it  in  its  encampment,  nor 
to  pursue  it  into  the  mountains  ?  Even  after  these 
troops  had  dwindled  in  numbers,  and  after  their  dis- 
cipline had  fallen  away,  had  they  not  still  been  able 
to  inspire  the  potent  Pharnabazus  with  such  fears,  that 
he  had  not  recovered  his  composure  till  they  had  been 
safely  carried  across  the  Bosporus  ?  In  short,  the 
colossus  of  the  Persian  empire  had  suddenly  lost  the 
nimbus  of  greatness,  by  which  it  had  hitherto  after  all 
continued  to  be  surrounded.  It  was  therefore  deter- 
mined this  time  not  to  refuse  the  demand  for  aid 
proffered  by  the  Asiatic  cities.  Sparta  thought  it 
possible  to  recommence  a  Hellenic  policy  without 
any  risk ;  and,  for  the  sake  too  of  her  reputation 
among  the  Greeks,  was  unwilling  to  lose  this  favour- 
able opportunity  of  summoning  them  to  arms  under 
her  command.  At  the  same  time  there  was  every 
prospect  of  her  being  able  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
slight  sacrifices ;  the  lesson  had  been  learnt  how  a  war 
will  itself  support  the  troops  engaged  in  it ;  indeed,  a 
profit  might  be  anticipated  for  the  treasury ;  and  the 
(Spartans  meant  to  go  themselves  to  seize  the  gold 
foi-merly  bestowed  by  Cyrus. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  Spartans  consisted  in  Thihrun 
their  bidding  Tissaphernes,  as  they  had  formerly  bidden  "^  ^^'"^• 
f  ■yrus  (voL  ii.  p.  124),  desist  from  besieging  the  cities.  ^^^^^'^'J- 
When  this  message  remained  without  result,  they  sent 
an  army  across  the  sea,  under  the  command  of  Thibron, 
numbering  1,000   Lacedaemonian  new-citizens,  3,000 
Peloponnesians,  and  300  Attic  horsemen.     This  wiis  a 
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CHAP.     Hellenic  army ;  the  war  was  treated  as  a  national  war, 
^^^-       for  which  Sparta  summoned  the  contingents,  without 
having  previously  caused  a  regular  resolution  of  the 
confederation  to  be  passed. 
War  in  Aftet  landing  at  Ephesus,  the  Spartans  soon  found 

JTxc  2  3  t^^o^selves  deceived  as  to  the  reinforcements  which 
(B.c.39y-7).  they  had  hoped  to  obtain  in  Asia  itself  The  civic 
communities  showed  so  much  effeminacy  and  aversion 
from  war,  that  it  was  useless  to  found  any  hopes  upon 
them.  Moreover,  the  want  of  discipline  displayed  by 
the  Lacedsemonians  was  not  adapted  for  securing  good- 
will and  support  to  the  liberating  army.  Thibron  was 
accordingly  obliged  to  look  round  for  aid  in  other 
quarters.  And  where  could  he  have  found  a  more 
favourable  opportunity  for  strengthening  his  forces 
than  that  offered  by  the  remnants  of  the  Ten  Thousand  ? 
These  brave  troops  had  fought  as  occasion  demanded 
during  two  months  in  the  service  of  Seuthes  (p.  142); 
but  under  him  again  they  had,  in  spite  of  all  their 
labours  and  successes,  met  with  nothiug  but  bitter 
injustice.  The  king's  treasurer  faithlessly  withheld 
3art  of  the  pay  promised  them,  so  that  the  troops 
jegan  to  murmur,  and  the  position  of  Xenophon, 
between  Seuthes  and  them,  became  very  painful  and 
dangerous.  At  this  moment  there  arrived  the  sum- 
mons of  Thibron,  which  was  received  with  the  most 
joyous  welcome.  Xenophon  conducted  the  troops  back 
to  Asia,  and  here  near  Pergamus  placed  them  under 
the  Spaitan  general.  The  migi*atory  band  had  passed 
up  and  down  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Bosporus  like  a  thunder-cloud,  ever  watched  with 
anxious  eyes  by  the  Persians  ;  and  now  at  last  they 
had  come  into  the  Persian  land  itself,  and  Tissaphernes 
saw  before  him  once  more  the  hated  men  whom  he 
had  assumed,  on  the  day  of  Cunaxa,  to  be  doomed 
to  perish  hopelessly  under  the  swords  of  the  Carduchi 
cind  amid  the  snow-fields  of  Armenia. 

Deep  liatred  in  their  hearts,  they  hastened  to  begin 
the   conflict  with  their  ancient  foe,  and  caused  the 
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authority   of   the    Spartaa   arm-   to   ri?^  \rirli    ST^ii:       ::a:. 
rapidity.     A  series  of  cities  e5f»«:iu!=<-'l  liiO  '-:iu>r  *i  rl>.-        "• 
liberating  army,  in  partioular  P^rriramTi-  rm-i  :L»-  x*^^ci\^ 
in  its  vicinity,  \rhere  the  desccn^idTiri  •jI   l»vmriri:u< 
held  sway  (vol.  ii.  p.  2i»3>.  and  iikewiv?  the  -E*]i  ni 
cities  Gambreum,  Mvrina.  hvA  •.»rher-.  v.'j-rre  rul».-d  ilit 
house  of  Gongylus,  the  iritL^vn  of  Em-tf:  i  wli.i  l.i.l  uf 
old  taken  the  side  of  Persia  iv..»].  iL  \k  2"'!^.     But  a< 
a  whole  the  results  remain-l  ineousid-'*:: :•!•?,   ii-.-caust.* 
Thibron  was  not  equal   to   his  ta-L     His  .su- r"?.>«»r,  r..Vn 
Dereyllidas,  adopted  more  vigorous  ni  ■  i.-ur»^^  :   he  In>  *';"7J"' 
longed  to  the  school  of  Lvsander.  and  coiitrivtHl  to    vV. /w. 
take  advantacre  of  the  state  of  aiiairs  in  the-  P<  r.>ian  <•"  ■ 
empire,  then  in  so  advanced  a  sta;r^.'  nf  dissolution  ^':s.''./,.rr, 
that  the  several  officers  of  the  emjiire  citrried  «»n  wars  ^•'■-  ^^^) 
and   concluded   treaties  without  taking  hord  t)f   tlie 
Great  King.     Thus  Dercvllidas  1>v   cunninc:  neirotia- 
tion  obtained  an  undertaking  from  Tissapliernes,  land- 
ing  him  to  remain  inactive  while  the  satmp  of  tlio 
upper  provinces  was  attacked  ;  whereupon,  after  hav- 
ing thus  covered  his  rear,  Dereyllidas  invaded  ^E*.»lis  Truce  h*- 
with  all  his  forces,  put  himself  in  possession  of  a  stories  '!^f//,/^'' 
of  cities  in  this  densely  populated  district,  seized  the  a.i>i 
treasures  accumulated  there,  and  finallv  concluded  a  ^Z1'*'^' 
truce  with   Phamabazus,  whom   he   had   reduced   to 
straits  ;  which  truce  lasted  till  after  the  beginnini;  of  rc  397. 
the  summer  of  the  year  397.*  ^         ^'"''"'"*- 


While  the  Lacedaemonians  were  half  against  their  pchpon- 
will  involved  in  a  Persian  war,  they  had  simultaneously  "^*"'- 
to  carry  on  another  war,  of  which  the  scene  lay  in 
their  own  peninsula.  For  if  they  were  at  the  present 
moment  desirous  of  making  their  hegemony  a  reality, 
and  of  assuming  the  character  of  the  sole  Great  Power 
in  Greece  in  their  relations  to  foreign  countries,  it  was 

♦  Qifipmp  (Qiftpp»v)y  Xen.  HelUn.  iii.  1,  4.  His  march  was  perhaps  in 
B.C.  400 ;  cf.  Kriiger  ad  Clinton,  s.  a,  399.  As  to  the  families  of  Doiimnitus 
and  Grongylus,  Xen.  HelUn.  iii.  1,6;  Herod.,  vi.  C3,  70.  AfpiruXidac 
(AfpKvXXtoar  ap,  Plutarch  and  Diodor.)  Stoi;(^r,  Xdn.  Hellcn.  iii.  1,  8. 
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CHAP,     assuredly  above   all   necessary,  that    they  should  be 
^^^'       masters  at  home  and  suffer  no  recalcitrance  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

But  the  old  system  of  states  in  Peloponnesus  had 
become  unhinged  ever  since  the  Peace  of  Nicias ;  and 
not  only  had  Ai-gos,  ever  irreconcileable,  and  Corinth, 
ever  arrogant  and  discontented,  sought  to  oust  Sparta 
from  her  present  position,  but  Elis  too  had  taken  part 
in  these  measures  of  resistance  (vol.  iii.  p.  268  f.). 
Sparta^  The  relations  between  Elis  and  Sparta  were  of  a 

quite  peculiar  kind.  The  close  connexion  between  these 
two  states  was  one  of  the  foundation-stones  of  the 
common  system  of  Peloponnesus.  However  insigni- 
ficant the  little  territory  of  Elis  was  in  political  power, 
yet  a  disproportionate  consideration  attached  to  it  on 
account  of  Olympia,  and  in  affairs  appertaining  to  the 
Sacred  Law  the  Elean  authorities  enjoyed  an  authority 
acknowledged  in  the  whole  peninsula.  Elis  had  there- 
fore always  been  treated  by  Sparta  with  special  favour 
and  tenderness  ;  Sparta  had  considerably  extended  the 
frontiers  of  Elis,  and  had  guarded  its  flourishing  pros- 
perity. Elis  was  a  confederate  territory  aft^r  the 
Spartans'  own  hearts  ;  a  land  without  towns,  pacific, 
free  from  politics,  peopled  by  large  landed  proprietors, 
priests,  peasants,  and  fishermen. 

A  change  had  befallen  these  relations,  since  a  capital 
had  been  founded  on  the  Peneus  (vol.  ii.  p.  390).  This 
event  had  immediately  awakened  political  life  and  a 
spirit  of  independence,  which  revolted  against  the  pre- 
dominant power  of  Sparta.  The  Eleans  were  no  longer 
willing  to  be  permanently  nothing  but  the  henchmen 
of  Spartu,  and  in  particular  objected  to  the  campaigns 
abroad.  To  this  was  added  the  quarrel  concerning 
Lepreum  (vol.  iii.  p.  269),  to  which  the  Spartans  had 
given  a  turn  most  signally  disagreeable  to  the  Eleans. 
For  they  not  only  confirmed  to  the  Lepreatse  their  im- 
munity from  dues,  but  also  placed  a  garrison  in  their 
city,  which  constituted  a  perma  nent  menace  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Elis.    Hereby  the  feelings  of  mutual  ill-will  were 
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deepened  into  an  open  rupture ;  the  democratic  party    chap. 

gained  the  upper  hand  at  Elis,  and  the  state  joined  the  ^}}'  _. 

Argive  Separate  Alliance,  and  hereupon  entered  into  the 
league  with  Athens,  Argos,  and  Mantinea  (vol.  ii.p.  270). 

But  the  Eleans  also  took  advantage  of  the  peculiar  PcrUna- 
resources  at  their  disposal,  in  order  to  make  the  Spar-  ^^^f^' 
tans  feel  their  wrath.  They  not  only  caused  a  monu-  theEicuna 
ment  with  an  inscription  to  be  erected  at  Olympia  ^°  ^^^^' 
itself  in  commemoration  of  the  league  into  which  they 
had  entered  in  despite  of  Sparta,  but  they  also  inter- 
vened with  measures  of  the  severest  rigour,  when 
during  the  term  of  an  Olympic  truce  Sparta  had 
marched  troops  into  the  territory  of  Lepreum.  For 
this  act  the  Eleans  imposed  upon  Sparta  a  fine  of  2,000 
minse,*  hoping  hereby  to  enforce  tlie  restoration  of 
Lepreum.  But  when  neither  §ucli  a  restoration  nor  the 
payment  of  the  fine  ensued,  the  Eleans  (in  the  twelfth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war)  excluded  all  the  citi- 
zens of  Sparta  from  participation  in  the  national  festi- 
val ;  and,  even  after  withdrawing  from  the  Separate 
Alliance,  they  defied  the  Spartans  ;  caused  a  Spartan 
of  consideration,  who  had  in  spite  of  the  prohibition 
taken  part  in  the  Games  (vol.  iii.  p.  430),  to  be  flagel- 
lated ;  refused  admission  to  King  Agis  when  he  was 
about  to  ofier  sacrifices  for  victory  against  Athens  ;  in 
their  own  state  completed  the  edifice  of  a  purely  demo- 
cratic constitution  ;  established  a  fleet ;  and  even  after 
the  victories  of  Lysander  unhesitatingly  supported  the 
Attic  democrats.  The  chief  of  tlie  popular  paity  and 
vigorous  leader  of  the  state  w^as  Thrasydseus-f 

So  pertinacious  a  system  of  resistance  could  not  in 
the  long  run  be  tolerated  by  the  Spartans.  No  sooner 
had  they  regained  freedom  of  action,  so  far  as  Athens 
was  concerned,  than  they  resolved  to  use  all  necessary 
energy  in  settling  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus,  in  re- 

♦  2,000  minae,  -^Iginetan,  at  the  value  in  silver  of  5Z.  2«.  9d ;  two  for 
every  hoplite  :  a  fme  nominally  fixed  by  law. 

\  Opacrvdatoff,  Xen.  Hellen,  iii.  2,  27  ;  irpoeaTrjKoas  tov  'HXcto>i^  d^fiov, 
Paiisan.  iiL  8,  4.     He  was  the  friend  of  Lysias,  Vit.  X.  (hat.  8.35. 
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storing  what  was  the  fundamental  law  of  these,  viz. 
an  absolute  obedience  to  any  Spartan  summons  of 
military  contingents,  and  in  punishing  the  recalcitrant 
membei-s  of  the  Confederation.  They  determined  to 
make  an  example  of  Elis,  in  order  to  frighten  off  the 
remaining  states  firom  similar  attempts  ;  nor  could  any 
more  favourable  time  be  chosen  for  the  purpose  than 
the  present,  inasmuch  as,  in  consequence  of  the  years 
of  war,  all  the  states  were  exhausted.  Moreover,  the 
Eleans  had  pui'sued  their  own  separate  interests  with 
so  much  harshness  and  one-sidedness,  that  they  could 
not  calculate  upon  sympathy  and  support  from  the 
other  Peloponnesians.  Finally,  at  Elis  itself  the  Spar- 
tans were  not  without  partisans,  who  had  forfeited 
their  authority  under  the  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  who  were  therefore  desirous  of  a  restoration 
of  the  former  condition  of  things. 

Sparta  accordingly  advanced  the  following  demands : 
that  the  Eleans  should  ex  j^ost  facto  pay  the  war  ex- 
penses for  the  campaigns  in  which  they  had  irregularly 
abstained  from  taking  part,  and  that  they  should  re- 
lieve those  neighbouring  towns,  which  they  had  sub- 
jected to  themselves  as  periceci,  from  this  relation.  It 
is  uncertain,  what  was  the  extent  to  which  this  proposal 
was  made  to  apply  ;  probably  the  Spartans  intention- 
ally left  their  demands  indefinit-e,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  raise  or  moderate  them  according  to  circumstances. 
Their  immediate  object  was  only  to  assert  their  right 
of  intervening  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  several 
states ;  and  for  this  end  they  could  not  have  found 
any  better  pretext,  than  by  coming  forward  as  the  pro- 
tectors of  the  liberty  of  Hellenic  communities  against 
unjust  measures  of  violence.  This  was  the  policy  with 
which  they  had  entered  upon  the  Peloponnesian  war  ; 
and  after  thev  had  dissolved  the  Athenian  state,  the 
Great  Power,  they  now  designed  in  the  same  way  to 
weaken  and  humiliate  the  states  of  secondary  im- 
portance which  had  increased  their  strength  by  incor- 
porating lesser  places  in  their  vicinity.     And  the  case 
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of  Elis  seemed  least  of  all  to  call  for  any  hesitation ;     chap. 
inasmuch  as  Elis  was  regarded  as  owing  its  territonr      "i. 
only  to  the  grace  of  SpX        •  ^  ^  

The  Eleans  entertained  no  thoughts  of  giving  way ;  The  war 
on  the  contrary,  they  made  answer  with  defiant  spirit:  *'*'^'^- 
that  the  Spartans  were  least  of  all  entitled  to  deny  (^'.'a"oif. 
their  rights  over  towns  belonging  to  them  by  conquest 
and  by  the  use  of  many  years,  inasmuch  as  the 
Spartans  were  themselves  everywhere  by  ruthless 
force  of  arms  asserting  the  right  of  the  stronger.  The 
war  commenced,  and  the  fii-st  events  in  it  could  not 
but  serve  to  raise  the  courage  of  the  Eleans.  For 
when,  in  the  spring  of  401,  King  Agis  invaded  the 
country,  coming  from  Achaia  across  the  river  Larissus, 
it  soon  became  manifest,  how  the  whole  of  this  enter- 
prise troubled  the  minds  of  the  Lacedaemonians  them- 
selves. They  were  filled  with  religious  qualms,  as  they 
stepped  upon  the  sacred  soil  of  Elis;  and  when  an 
earthquake  ensued,  they  saw  in  it  a  divine  signal, 
warning  them  against  continuing  the  violation.  The 
army  turned  back.  Hereupon  the  Eleans  redoubled 
their  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  unite  all  the  states 
averse  from  the  Spartans  in  a  common  armament 
against  them.  But  for  this  the  general  feeling  was 
not  as  yet  suflBciently  confident ;  the  -^tolians  alone, 
a  tribe  of  ancient  kinship  with  the  Eleans  (vol.  i.  p.  1 1 5), 
responded  to  their  cry  for  aid  ;  while  the  Thebans  and 
Corinthians  contented  themselves  with  assuming  an 
attitude  of  passive  resistance  against  Sparta,  and 
refused  to  send  their  quota  of  forces,  when  in  the 
summer  of  the  same  year  Sparta  called  in  the  con- 
tingents for  a  second  campaign. 

This  time,  Agis  advanced  more  resolutely.    Entering  secojid 
from  the  Messenian  frontier,  he  marched  through  Tri-  y^^  ?-^  ^"^ 
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phylia  into  the  district  of  the  Alpheus,  everywhere  eus. 
meeting  with  a  friendly  reception ;  so  that  it  must  be  oi  xciv.  4 
assumed  that  the  places  of  the  district  had  been  sub-       *     •' 
jected  to  severe  repression  on  the  part  of  the  Eleans. 
Although  in  Olympia  he  found  vigorous  resistance,  yet 

VOL.  IV.  0 
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CHAP,     he  succeeded  in  oflTering  up  sacrifice  unhindered  at  the 
^"'       high-altar  of  Zeus,  and  restoring  the  authority  of  Sparta 


in  the  national  sanctuary.  Hereupon  the  troops  poured 
with  avidity  over  the  plains ;  for  in  all  Hellas  there  was 
no  district  which,  naturally  fertile  and  most  carefully 
cultivated,  had  enjoyed  so  imbroken  a  peace.  Pelopon- 
nesians  and  Athenians  (for  the  latter  too  had  furnished 
a  contingent),  employed  the  opportunity  to  the  full 
for  providing  themselves  with  stores  of  all  kinda 
The  fair  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Elis  on  the  Peneus  were 
also  plundered  ;  the  city  itself,  however,  was,  notwith- 
standing its  imperfect  means  of  defence,  not  attacked, 
probably  because  here  the  best  of  the  Elean  troops 
were  assembled  for  a  resolute  resistance,  and  because 
King  Agis  hoped  to  be  able  to  gain  his  end  more  cer- 
tainly without  sanguinary  conflicts.  For  while  he  was 
despoiling  the  country  round  the  port  of  Cyllene,  at 
Elis  itself  the  party  of  the  wealthy  landed  proprietors^ 
who  had  suffered  the  most  severely  of  all,  rose  in  his 
favour,  with  Xenias  at  their  head.  Their  object  was 
to  remove  the  popular  leader  Thrasydaeus,  and  thus  to 
weaken  the  party  of  their  opponents.  But,  in  the  con- 
fusion which  ensued,  another  man  was  killed  in  his 
stead;  Thrasydseus,  supposed  to  be  dead,  appeared 
again  among  the  people,  who  gathered  around  him 
with  enthusiastic  unanimity,  and  expelled  the  Lacon- 
ising  party.  Thus  the  enemy  within  the  walls  was 
overcome,  while  the  national  foe  stood  outside ;  and 
Agis  was  forced  for  the  second  time  to  dismiss  his 
army,  without  having  broken  the  obstinate  spirit  of 
the  Eleans.* 
The  ehas'  But  this  time  he  left  an  occupying  force  behind  him 
Elis.  l>y  *^^  Alpheus,  whence  it  was  gradually  to  exhaust 
the  endurance  of  the  Eleans,  according  to  the  precedent 
of  what  had  been  done  in  Attica  from  Decelea.     The 

♦  Xenophon  in  the  first  iDstance  mentions  only  with  regard  to  tl^ 
neighbours  on  the  Elean  frontiers  (the  Arcadians  and  Achseans),  that  they 
provisioned  themselves  in  Elis  {€m(TiTi(rfi6s,  Hellen.  iii.  2,  26).  But  it 
seems  as  if  the  expedition  had  also  included  Athenians,  with  the  object  of 
purchasing  plunder.    See  the  following  Note. 
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fugitive  Eleans  in  the  Spartan  camp  did  what  they  chap. 
could  to  make  this  method  of  operations  as  disastrous  "^- 
as  possible  to  their  native  city,  so  that  in  the  following 
summer  its  power  of  resistance  had  become  exhausted. 
Thrasydseus  began  to  negotiate.  Elis  had  to  consent 
not  only  to  the  renunciation  of  all  its  claims  upon 
Lepreum,  but  also  to  the  surrender  of  the  whole  of 
Triphylia.  On  the  northern  bank  of  the  Alpheus,  too, 
Letrini,  Marganeae,  and  Amphidoli,  had  to  be  released 
from  their  subjection  (these  were  small  localities  be- 
longing to  the  ancient  district  of  Pisatis) ;  the  harbour- 
fort  of  Phea,  recently  constructed  on  a  peninsula  jut- 
ting out  into  the  sea  (now  Katdkolo),  was  demolished, 
and  Cyllene,  the  port-town,  abandoned.  Finally,  the 
Eleans  also  had  to  renounce  the  highland  district,  ex- 
tending in  the  rear  of  their  capital  towards  Arcadia, 
the  *  Acrorea  *  and  its  capital,  the  mountain-town  of 
Lasium,  to  which  they  had  laid  claim.  The  negotia- 
tions lasted  longest  with  regard  to  Epeum,  a  Tri- 
phylian  mountain-town  commanding  the  valley  of  the 
Alpheus.  Upon  this  the  Eleans  held  that  they  pos- 
sessed a  special  claim,  because  they  had  purchased 
from  it  a  renunciation  of  its  independence.  But  even 
this  claim  the  Spartans  rejected  with  cynical  contempt ; 
it  was  much  the  same  thing,  they  declared,  whether 
the  weaker  were  deprived  oi  their  liberty  by  force  or 
by  a  commercial  bargain. 

Thus  the  Elean  state  was  utterly  broken  to  pieces 
and  dissolved  ;  the  beginnings  of  its  naval  power  were 
annihilated;  it  had  to  abandon  its  arsenal  and  its 
ships  of  war,  and  to  pull  down  the  walls  encircling  its 
capital  It  was  cut  oflF  from  the  coast,  and  despoiled 
of  the  protecting  passes  leading  into  the  country,  of 
the  highland  district,  and  of  more  than  half  of  its 
entire  territory.  It  was  henceforth  to  recognise  a 
nymber  of  village  communities  as  neighbouring  states  . 
equal  in  rank  to  itself.  Nothing  was  wanting,  but 
that  the  superintendence  of  the  sanctuary  at  Olympia 
should  be  taken  away  from  it ;  nor  did  the  places  in 

o  2 
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CHAP.  Pisatis,  which  seemed  now  to  have  recovered  their 
^^^-  vitality,  neglect  this  opportunity  for  reviving  their 
primitive  claims.  But  it  now  became  manifest^  how 
wisely  the  Eleans  had  acted  in  allowing  no  considerable 
place  to  continue  to  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Olympia. 
The  Lacedaemonians  could  not  transfer  the  honorary 
rights  in  question  to  a  community  of  peasants,  and 
thus  allow  the  sacred  festivals  by  their  fault  to  fall 
into  decay.  They  accordingly  contented  themselves 
with  opening  to  their  power  every  point  of  access  on 
the  sea-  as  well  as  on  the  land-side;  but  otherwise 
allowed  the  administration  of  the  sanctuary  to  continue 
as  before  on  the  ancient  footing.* 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  Elean  campaigns.  However 
limited  was  the  area  in  which  they  took  place,  and 
however  insignificant  were  the  places  whose  indepen- 
dence was  in  question,  yet  no  small  importance  attached 
to  the  quarrel.  Sparta  had,  by  virtue  of  her  so-called 
liberating  policy,  succeeded  in  converting  a  power 
which  had  been  recalcitrant  and  hostile  for  years,  into 

♦  Note  on  the  chronology  of  the  El^an  War. — Xenophon  connects  the 
war  with  the  campaigns  of  Dercyllidas :  Hellen.  iii.  2,  21.  Following  this 
statement,  Manso  has  dated  it  399-8  b.c.,  and  Kriiger  398-7  B.c. ;  the 
latter  being  followed  by  Sievers  and  Hertzberg  {AgesUai>8j  242).  On  the 
other  hand,  Diodorus,  xiv.  7,  places  its  commencement  in  OL  xciv.  3 
(b.c.  401).  It  is  not  a  necessary  deduction  from  Xenophon  that  the 
quarrels  in  Asia  and  in  Elis  were  contemporaneous ;  and  this  view  is 
controverted  (1)  by  the  story  of  the  Elean  Phaedo,  who  had  been  sold 
to  Athens  before  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  had  doubtless  been  made  a 
prisoner  in  the  Elean  war,  as  Preller  has  shown  in  the  Rhein,  Mus,  (Neu€ 
Folgey  iv.  394  ;  cf.  Ges.  Ahh,  365) ;  (2)  by  the  chronology  of  the  Spartan 
kings.  According  to  Diod.,  xii.  35,  Agis  reigned  for  twenty-seven  yean  ; 
according  to  Thuc,  iil  89,  from  426  b.c.  (Archidamus  was  probably 
alrciwly  sick  in  b.c.  427  ;  cf.  Ley,  Fat.  ct  cond.  jEg,  38.)  Thus  Agis 
would  have  died  in  400  or  399.  But  Agis'  accession  took  place  in  399, 
if  his  death  is  dated  (as  by  Boeckh,  Mandhos,  369-71  ;  cf.  Schaefer, 
Detfiosth,  i.  442)  in  358,  and  if  his  reign  is  held  (in  accordance  witi 
Plutarch,  Ages.,  40)  to  have  lasted  for  forty-one  years.  Now,  inasmuch  as 
the  95th  Olympiad  was  celebrated  in  the  summer  of  b.c.  4(X),  and  cele- 
brated, as  we  must  assume,  after  the  traditional  fashion,  the  Elean  war 
must  have  occurred  in  401-400  b.c.  ;  and  Grote  rightly  conjectures 
(vol.  ix.  p.  316)  that  the  Eleans  were  anxious  to  bring  it  to  a  close  before 
the  celebration  of  the  festival.  But  he  errs  in  extending  its  duration 
over  three  years.  The  statement  that  the  Spartans  met  with  resistance  at 
Olympia  is  based  upon  Pausanias  and  Biodor.,  in  contravention  of  Xen. 
Hellen.  iii.  2,  26. 
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a  defenceless  petty  state ;  she  had  now  established  her  chap. 
leadership  over  the  communities  on  the  Alpheus  as  ^^^' 
absolutely  as  over  the  country-districts  of  Southern 
Arcadia ;  and  had  in  her  power  the  harbours  of  the 
western  coast.  The  remaining  disaffected  states  were 
terrified  by  the  awful  judgment  passed  on  Elis ;  and 
the  Athenians  had  themselves  been  forced  to  aid  in 
demolishing  the  state  which  in  the  midst  of  their 
sufferings  had  accorded  them  sympathy  and  support. 
What  was  hereafter  to  prevent  Sparta  from  continuing, 
with  all  the  forcible  means  at  her  disposal,  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Greek  states  ? 

In  the  first  instance,  the  Spartans  employed  their  Th4 
newly-gained  ascendancy  on  the  shores  of  the  western  ^^J^. 
sea  in  expelling  from  Cephallenia,  as  well  as  from  Nau-  lenia  ami 
pactus,  the  Messenians  settled  there  by  the  Athenians,  ^^^i'"^ 
and  pursued  them  with  their  hatred  even  in  Sicily, 
where  they  had  met  with  a  hospitable  reception  from 
Dionysius*     On  the  other  side,  they  renewed  their  amdinths 
fortified  military  position  under  Mount  (Eta,  where  Htra^d^ 
they  had  founded  the  Trachinian  Heraclea  (vol.  iiL 
p.  135).     Disturbances  which  had  broken  out  there 
furnished  them  with  a  welcome  occasion  for  sending 
thither  a  military  governor,  by  name  Herippidas,  who 
treated  the  citizens  with  the  most  arbitrary  cruelty, 
expelled  part  of  the  (Etsean  population,  and,  by  his 
utterly  despotic  proceedings,  terrified  all  the  northern 
states,  and  Thebes  in  particular. 

On  his  return  from  his  campaign,  Agis  fell  sick  on  ikaih  of 
the  road  at  Hersea,  and  soon  afterwards  died  at  Sparta.  ^^' 
On  his   sick-bed  he  had,  in   the  presence  of  many  (400^399 
witnesses,  acknowledged  his  son  Leotychides  as  his  ^°)- 
successor ;  but  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  hardly  at 
an  end,  when  all  Sparta  was,  by  the  question  as  to  the 
legitimate  succession  to  the  throne,  agitated  to  a  degree 
tmprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  two  royal  Houses. 

*  Died.  xiv.  34.  Lycon,  commander  of  the  place  in  the  times  of  the 
Thirty,  irpodo^  Noifiraxroy,  op.  Metaf^n. :  Meineke,  Com,  ii.  766 ;  d 
B«i]G^  B«L  Ck>fik  488. 


CHAP.  Aiciirediv.  il-r  exiT^se  rrM-ziiiririi  of  Lec»tTcliides 
'"•  by  his  faii^r  -^'.ilA  'uas^  i"  ii.  ri.d  to  all  doubts, 
Agf^Oaus  and  have  ca:i5t:»i  tLr  =c:r*r5  •: :  Prc-ili-iae  on  the  throne 
ivwiikCcr  *^  ^^-  c.vL:ii::e»i  ii:  ur.:r.:-^mp:*ri  ri-:-->?s=ion  accord- 
ing to  aiic:-:i.t  Tii^g^r.  L*i  n.:  Lvsarder  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  j.-e-.uliikr  •:  :r::in?:;ii.  :-»e:j  exisring  in  the  present 
case  for  the  purf-:*=e:s  of  Lis  p-:i:r::\al  s-ihemes.  He  had 
vithdrawn  fr:«ni  the  w:rld  in  gl-romv  r&sentment, 
since  the  p->wer  by  vii.:h  be  LiJ  held  all  Greece  as 
in  a  net  had  c^ren  taken  fr^.m  Lis  irrosp.  He  saw  him- 
self neglecte«l  and  se:  aside  :  Lis  jiarrc-n,  Cyrus,  to 
whom  in  realiry  he  owei  all  Lis  triumphs,  had  fallen, 
and  his  party  was  broken  up.  And  yet  he  had  not 
abandoned  his  ambitious  d^^igns.  His  hop»es  mainly 
rested  on  his  relari'>ns  to  A^esilaus,  the  vounger 
brother  of  Agis.  and  for  this  reason  he  had  long  been 
waiting  for  the  death  of  the  king. 

Acjesilaus  sprang  from  the  second  maiiiage  of  King 
Archidamus,  which  he  had  concluded  at  an  advanced 
age  with  Eupolia.  a  wealthy  heiress.  Her  personal 
appearance  seemed  so  liale  to  entitle  her  to  the  royal 
dimitv,  that  the  marriacre  was  ^enerallv  believed  to 
have  been  concluvl^rd  only  for  pecuniary  reasons,  and 
that  the  Ephore  took  CKicasion  to  find  fault  with  the 
royal  choice,  Ijecause  such  a  woman  could  never  become 
the  mother  of  kings.  And,  in  fact,  the  son  bom  from 
this  marriage  seemed  to  confirm  the  presumption. 
Agesilaus  was,  like  his  mother,  small  of  stature  and 
insignificant ;  he  was  even  lame  of  one  foot  In  this 
body,  however,  there  lived  an  uncommonly  gifted 
mind ;  an  energy  of  ^vill  shrinking  from  no  exertions 
for  remo\4ng  innate  defects  by  incessant  exercises ;  a 
vivacious  and  cheerful  temper  ;  wit  and  humour ;  and 
a  great  versatility  in  personal  intercourse  with  other 
men ;  and,  however  modest  his  bearing,  there  yet 
dwelt  in  him  something  of  his  father's  royal  spirit, 
and  firom  his  youth  up  he  was  ruled  by  a  fiery  sense 
of  honour. 

this  boy  Lysander  had  concentrated  his  atten- 
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tion.  Inasmuch  as  Agesilaus  was  a  posthumous  son  chap. 
of  Archidamus,  and  was  therefore  trained  just  like  any  ^^^' 
other  citizen's  son,  Lysander  could,  without  provoking 
remark,  attract  him  into  intimacy  with  himself,  the 
more  so  because  he  was  himself  related  to  the  House 
of  the  Heraclidaa.  He  entered  into  that  species  of 
intimacy  with  him  which  associated  the  men  and  boys 
of  Sparta  in  couples — the  man  choosing  whichever 
young  Spartiate  he  pleased,  in  order  by  the  influ- 
ence of  his  personal  intercourse  to  train  him  into  a 
worthy  citizen,  and  to  infuse  into  him  the  true  spirit  of 
public  life.  Thus  Lysander  stood  as  a  fatherly  friend 
(6wr7ri^Xay)  by  the  side  of  Agesilaus  as  he  grew  up ; 
he  endeavoured  to  kindle  the  sparks  of  ambition 
in  him,  and  to  form  him  into  a  man  who  might  be 
of  use  to  him  for  the  execution  of  his  own  schemes. 
For  in  the  case  of  a  king's  son,  who  felt  himself 
created  by  nature  for  royalty,  but  saw  himself  ex- 
cluded from  the  throne  by  the  existing  laws  of 
hereditary  succession,  Lysander  could  calculate  upon 
a  steady  support  if  he  were  about  to  execute  his 
scheme  of  overthrowing  the  family-laws  of  the  royal 
Houses  of  Sparta. 

Circumstances  were  additionally  favourable,  in  that  The  au- 
the  rights  to  the  throne  of  the  prince,  who  alone  stood  ^  "*^ 
in  Agesilaus'  way,  were  not  free  from  doubt.     For  it  aUm  to  ou 
was  generally  rumoured  in  Sparta  that  Queen  Timaea  ^^^ 
had  been  seduced  by  Alcibiades,  and  that  Leotychides 
was  not  Kong  Agis'  son  at  all  (vol.  iii  p.  419).     No 
hesitation  was  felt  in  taking  ruthless  advantage  of 
this  circumstance  for  the  purposes  of  ambition.    It  was 
affirmed  that  Leotychides  had  only  by  prayers  and 
tears  brought  about  his  recognition  on  the  part  of  his 
dying  father ;  and  Lysander  was  incessantly  active  to 
overcome  any  scruples  which  Agesilaus  might  enter- 
tain against  publicly  attacking  the  fair  fame  of  his 
royal  sister-in-law,  and  against  despoiling  his  brother's 
son  of  all  his  honours  and  property.     In  Lysander's 
eyes  everything  was  welcome  which  contributed  to 
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had  at  last  once  more  carried  his  desire.     Unbending    chap. 
traditional  usage,  represented  by  the  royal  party,  had       ^^^* 


been  broken;  and  Lysander's  pupil  had  been  chosen,  AgeHiam 
not  only  because  his  rights  were  good,  but  also  because  '^*"^' 

t  •  • .  •  Ol»  xcv.  2 

his  merits  were  superior.  (b.c.  399). 

The  new  king  did  all  honour  to  his  master's  teaching,  summer. 
From  Lysander,  Agesilaus  had  acquired  that  worldly 
wisdom  which  renounces  matters  of  secondary  im- 
portance, in  order  to  achieve  main  results.  Spartan 
royalty  was  a  splendid  dignity  without  corresponding 
power.  The  efforts  of  Agesilaus  were  directed  towards 
giving  it  a  new  importance ;  but  he  concealed  his 
ambition,  and  avoided  furnishing  occasion  for  any 
conflict ;  he  was  more  courteous  towards  the  people, 
more  ready  to  give  way  to  the  Ephors,  and  less  careful 
with  regard  to  external  marks  of  honour,  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  As  he  had  not  grown  into  manhood 
in  the  exceptional  position  of  a  prince,  he  knew  how 
to  treat  other  men  in  daily  intercourse ;  he  was  one  of 
the  few  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Heraclidse 
who  had  learnt  to  obey  before  they  came  to  the  throne. 
From  calculation,  he  was  modest  and  humble ;  like 
Lysander,  he  welcomed  any  means  for  making  friends 
in  all  classes;  and,  again  like  Lysander,  he  sought 
cautiously  and  quietly  to  extend  his  power  by  securing 
a  personal  following,  in  order  thereafter  together  with 
Lis  own  power  to  raise  that  of  the  state.* 

Viewed  on  the  outside,  Sparta  had  never  been  more  Sparta*$ 

gowerful  than  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Agesilaus.  ^^d; 
he  was  the  first  Power,  by  land  and  by  sea,  in  the 
Greek  world  ;  in  the  peninsula  all  resistance  had  been 
broken;    beyond  the  Isthmus   she  had  in   Heraclea 
gained  a  new  strong  position  whence  she  could  com- 

*  The  date  of  A^^esilaus'  accession  is  399  b.c.  (he  was  bom  442) :  Pauly, 
Bialtncydopadity  1\  p.  652;  Hertzbei^,  Lcben  des  Ages,  (1856).  There 
was  a  similar  dispute  as  to  the  succession  between  Leotychides  and 
Demaratos  (yoL  ii.  p.  203),  but  not  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign. 
Piopithes  Airip  tvdoKifiof  cn-t  xP*70'/^Xoyia,  Plutarch,  Ages,  3  ;  Xen.  Hellen. 
iiL  3,  2.  He  was  the  same  man  as  the  accuser  of  Anaxagoras  (yoL  iiL 
pi.  4^;  dL  Arifttoph.  Avei,  t.  989 ;  EqwUB,  v.  1086. 
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CHAP,  mand  the  mainland,  while  in  Thessaly  she  had  upheld 
^^^'  the  Tyrant  Lycophron  of  Pherae  against  the  attacks  of 
his  enemies ;  her  garrisons  were  distributed  in  Megara^ 
iEgina,  Tanagra,  and  in  the  islands ;  beyond  the  sea,  in 
-^lis  and  Ionia,  Spartan  troops  stood  in  arms  as  victors 
against  the  satraps ;  in  Thrace,  DercyUidas  was  waUing 
on  the  Greek  peninsula,  as  Miltiades  and  Pericles  had 
done  of  old,  in  order  to  place  the  cities  in  those  regions 
under  the  protection  of  Sparta ;  her  navy  ruled  even 
the  Western  Sea,  and  the  new  despot  at  Syracuse, 
Dionysiiis,  was  only  by  Sparta  enabled  to  maintain 
himself  against  his  adversaries,  domestic  and  foreign. 
But  the  dangers  accumulating  for  Sparta  at  home 
more  than  counterbalanced  these  successes. 
and  The  mutual  hatred  of  the  diiOferent  classes  had  grown 

conduit  from  year  to  year ;  the  state  resembled  two  camps  of 
ai  home,  hostilc  armics,  of  which  the  one  was  only  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  destroy  the  other.  The  new 
election  to  the  throne  had  intensified  the  prevailing 
excitement ;  it  was  already  regarded  as  a  successful 
attempt  at  breaking  with  traditional  usage,  Lysander's 
intiigues  further  contributed  to  disquiet  men's  minds ; 
for  it  was  no  longer  a  secret,  that  he  intended  innova- 
tions of  a  thorough-going  character.  Everywhere  the 
ancient  ordinances  were  called  into  question ;  new 
views  of  life  had  penetrated  among  the  population. 
How  was  it  possible  that  the  lower  classes  should 
remain  tranquil  in  the  midst  of  this  general  movement  ? 
How,  that  the  idea  should  not  suggest  itself  to  them, 
that  for  them  too  the  time  had  come  for  freeing 
themselves  from  the  intolerable  oppression  under  which 
they  lay  ? 

In  truth,  a  deep  feeling  of  resentment  agitated  all 
those  elements  of  the  population  which  stood  outside 
the  narrow  circle  of  the  ruling  houses.  This  resent- 
ment was  shared  by  those  Spartans  whose  families  had, 
by  becoming  impoverished,  lost  their  full  civic  rights  ; 
by  the  villagers  or  Perioeci,  who  constituted  the  main 
part  of  the  army  and  received  no  thanks  for  their 
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services,  who  were  forced  to  liberate  the  villages  of  the  chap. 
Eleans  while  themselves  remaining  in  a  state  of  sub-  ^^^' 
jection ;  and,  lastly,  by  the  Helots,  who  for  centuries 
had  borne  the  heavy  yoke  with  gnashing  of  teeth,  but 
who  now  bore  it  more  unwillingly  than  ever,  because 
far  greater  demands  were  ma^e  upon  them  in  the 
foreign  undertakings  of  the  state,  whereupon  after 
serving  its  purposes  they  were  forced  to  return  into 
their  pristine  servitude. 

Thus  the  bulk  of  the  firee  and  unfree  population  was 
pervaded  by  an  equal  rage,  and  grew  into  a  party, 
determined  on  putting  an  end  to  the  entire  political 
system,  full  as  it  was  of  injustice,  and  on  overthrowing 
the  sway  of  the  privileged  families. 

Cinadon,  a  young  Spartan  who  himself  belonged  tju 
to  one  of  the  civic  families  fallen  into  decay,  a  man  ^^^chia^ 
of  great  gifts  and  of  a  fiery  love  of  honour,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  revolutionary  party.  On 
account  of  his  ability,  he  had  on  several  occasions 
been  employed  by  the  authorities  in  important  affairs 
of  state,  but  had  remained  excluded  from  all  honours 
and  profits.  He  organised  the  multitude  for  an  attack, 
and  indicated  the  means  for  creating  an  armed  force ; 
all  the  implements  of  iron  in  the  hands  of  the  country 
population  were  to  be  converted  into  weapons.  By 
personal  applications  he  sought  to  induce  those  who 
were  still  irresolute  to  take  part  in  the  attempt.  Thus, 
he  is  stated  to  have  taken  men  to  the  side  of  the 
market-place,  and  to  have  asked  them,  what  was  their 
estimate  of  the  numbers  of  the  full  citizens,  and  of 
the  numbers  of  those  not  enjoying  an  equality  of  rights, 
and  of  the  Perioeci  and  the  Helots  ;  and  when  he  was 
answered,  that  probably,  exclusively  of  the  Kings, 
Gerontes  and  Ephors,  there  might  be  about  forty 
SpartiatSB  in  the  place,  and  more  than  four  thousand 
Lacedaemonians  without  full  civic  rights,  he  said  : 
**  Well,  then,  all  these  are  thy  allies,  and  those  few  are 
"  thy  enemies.  Is  it  just  and  endurable,  to  see  those 
"  few  hold  sway  ?    Is  there  any  question  as  to  the 
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CHAP.     "  side  where  the  victory  will  be  when  the  decisive  day 
"^'       "arrives?" 

Thus  Cinadon  prepared  the  rising,  which  was  to 
bring  about  the  annihilation  of  the  class  of  the  lords. 
The  certainty  of  victory  made  him  incautious ;  while 
the  authorities  were  all  the  more  vigilant,  because  their 
real  power  was  so  small ;  and  this  time  too  they  were 
informed  by  their  spies  in  sufficient  time  to  anticipate 
the  revolt. 

They  did  not  dare  to  seize  Cinadon  in  Sparta  itself. 
They  accordingly  sent  him  with  an  apparently  very 
important  commission  to  Aulon  on  the  frontiers  of 
Messenia  and  Elis ;  and  caused  him  to  be  seized  on 
the  way.  Hereupon  he  was  put  on  the  rack,  where 
the  names  of  his  fellow-conspirators  were  extorted  from 
him.  After  these  had  been  secured  and  every  muti- 
nous outbreak  prevented,  Cinadon  was  brought  into 
Sparta  as  a  prisoner ;  led  with  his  companions  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  with  his  neck  and  hands  in 
irons,  amidst  flagellations  and  other  tortures,  and  then 
put  to  death.  After  this  terrible  judgment  the  people 
sank  back  into  stolid  indifference,  and  the  oligarchy 
was  saved.* 

^amo^         It  -w^as  fortunate,  that  immediately  afterwards  events 
Susa,         occurred  which  diverted  attention  from  home  affairs. 
01.  xcv.  4    The  war  in  Asia  Minor  had  only  been  interrupted  by 
(B.O.  397).  g^  truce  (p.  189) ;  and  this  interruption  had  been  very 
effectively  employed  by   Pharnabazus  to  weaken  the 
authority  of  Tissaphemes,  and  to  bring  about  an  en- 
tirely new  state  of  things.     He  had  gone  up  to  Susa, 
in  order  to  represent  to  the  Great  King  the  shameful 
condition  of  matters  in  the  maritime  provinces,  and 
the  necessity  of  altering  the  mode  of  conducting  the 
war.      He  pointed   out  how  the  political  system  of 
Tissaphemes,  ba^ed  upon  hatred  and  fear  of  the  Greeks, 

*  Cinadon:  Xen.  Hellen,  iiL  3,  4-11 ;  Polysen.,  u.  14;  Aristot  PoliL 
207,  27  ;  Polyb.,  iL  6,  opos  Trjt  froXircuxf  t6v  fu)  dvydficvov  t6  rikos  ^pccv 
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was  utterly  imdennining  the  Persian  dominion  ;  and  chap. 
showed  how  the  result  of  the  disgraceful  treaties  which  ^^^' 
were  now  being  concluded  was,  that  the  armies  of  the 
enemy  were  being  kept  up  in  the  empire  by  royal 
payments.  It  was  necessary,  he  declared,  to  restore 
to  the  power  of  the  Great  King  its  previous  authority ; 
which  could  only  be  effected  by  a  Greek  commander 
being  taken  into  the  royal  service  and  entrusted  with 
a  fleet  No  more  rational  resolution  could  have  been 
taken  ;  and  Phamabazus  was  moreover  in  a  position  to 
name  the  man  pre-eminently  qualified  for  such  a  com- 
mission,— viz.,  the  Athenian  Conon. 

Conon,  the  son  of  Timotheus,  had  alone  been  free  Conon  and 
from  guilt  among  the  ten  generals  in  command  of  the  -^^'^*^^- 
Attic  fleet  at  iEgospotami  (vol.  iiL  p.  519).*  He  had 
escaped  from  the  rout  with  eight  vessels,  and  had 
repaired  to  Cyprus,  where  he  was  hospitably  received 
by  Euagoras.  But  Conon  was  not  the  man  to  remain 
contented  with  having  brought  his  own  person  into 
security  ;  his  heart  beat  loyally  for  his  country,  and  his 
mind  was  strong  in  hope.  He  was  incessantly  intent 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  greatness  of  Athens,  and  in 
his  endeavour  he  met  with  the  warmest  response  on 
the  part  of  his  generous  host  It  was  an  alliance  of 
a  rare  character  and  of  momentous  import,  which  was 
concluded  here,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Greek  world, 
between  the  Greek  refugee  and  the  lord  of  Salamis. 

In  this  age,  poor  in  men  and  in  deeds,  no  other 
figure  is  to  be  met  with  so  attractive  as  that  of  Euagoras. 
While  elsewhere  we  find  nothing  but  reaction  and 
decay  in  the  public  life  of  both  Hellenes  and  Ijarba- 
rians,  Cyprus  is  a  land  of  a  hopeful  progress,  entirely 
associated  with  the  lofty  effoi-ts  of  this  one  man.  He 
had  with  heroic  vigour  not  only  recovered  the  princely 
power  of  which  his  house  had  been  despoiled,  but  he 
had  also  begun  to  make  a  Greek  land  of  the  whole 

*  Conon,  whose  father  and  son  were  both  called  Timotheus  (it  was  a 
family-name  of  the  Euraolpidce ;  cf.  Rehdantz,  Vitce  Iph.  Ch.  Tinioth., 
p.  46),  was  alone  free  from  guilt.  rPhilocles  however  was,  like  him,  free 
from  dishonesty ;  cf.  voL  iii.  p.  621.) 
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r;.-^rv  ir.-.r;  .r.i:.-:-r  t*..  •■/.■:.i:^  inriU'rLie  a:  rh-:  o:«urr  of  the 
Or':-;.*  K.;.2  :  'i-'-  ^"^'  cir-j'wiin-risiiO'r.s  of  the  rimes  were 
f/ivo  ..nio:.:  ro  C'/ri-.-iL  The  Prvoit  of  Cvrus  had  brouirht 
^ify-ij:.  an  ':-.v:fi*iaI  cLans-':  in  the  feelinirs  of  the  Persian 
o^Fjn  ;  th';  v»-il  had  b^^rii  torn  from  the  pretended 
fri<:ridr}ji[i  of  .Sp^'irta.  Persia  neede«i  other  friends, 
Ji/i'l  a  difr«:n:iit  jy«ilicy  :  n^.ver  had  the  pi^wers  at  Susa 
\if'Mu  ifiorf:  'rxfif :(::->,[} fU:  to  fnon*:lly  counsel  than  at  pre- 
?j'jit ;  jior  wf;n;  thf,*re  wanting  Greeks,  who  played  a 
t:fni-ii(l<-ni\fUt  i»ait  among  the  suite  of  Artaxerxes  (such 
:iH  in  \nLrtif'\}Wr  the  court-dancer  Zeno  and  the  body- 
fihy-:ician.s  Polycritus  and  Ctesias),  and  who  were 
n;ady   to  act  a.s  mediators.* 

*  Kiini^OTUft :    Lkjct.  Euag.  Diodor.,  xiv.  98.    Ctesias,  p.  5S,  77,  ed. 
C.  Muller. 
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The  negotiations  were  commenced  in  a  very  skilful  chap. 
way.  In  the  first  instance,  it  was  indispensable  to  "^- 
bring  about  amicable  relations  between  the  Great  His  war- 
King  and  Euagoras ;  for  otherwise  any  proceedings  ori-  ^'**'**' 
ginating  at  Cyprus  would  have  been  received  with  dis- 
favour. Accordingly,  the  fears  created  at  Susa  by  the 
bold  estal)lishment  of  a  Hellenic  princely  house  in  the 
island  were  appeased ;  and  ample  payments  of  tribute 
served  to  prove  Euagoras  a  loyal  vassal,  so  that  his 
jfiriendship  became  a  recommendation  for  Conon.  Here- 
upon the  latter  drew  up  a  report  on  the  right  method 
of  conducting  the  war.  He  showed  how  absurd  it  was 
for  Persia  uselessly  to  exhaust  her  resources  upon 
operations  by  land,  whereas  it  was  by  sea  that  the 
question  must  be  decided  as  to  who  should  hold  the 
supremacy  along  the  coasts.  He  explained  how  by 
sea  Sparta  was  weak  and  unskilful,  while  the  Great 
King  had  at  command  inexhaustible  resources  of 
money,  and  ships,  and  crews.  All  that  was  required 
was  to  make  use  of  these,  and  to  find  a  commander 
of  proved  experience  against  the  Spartans,  who  might 
easfly  be  placed  in  the  most  untoward  position,  inas- 
much as  they  were  hated  by  the  Greeks  not  less  than 
by  the  Persians.  At  the  same  time  he  offered  his 
own  services.  Ctesias  placed  his  letter  in  the  royal 
hands,  and  advocated  its  contents.  Euagoras  urgently 
recommended  the  acceptance  of  the  services  of  the 
Athenian  ;  whereupon  Phamabazus  too,  with  whom 
Conon  had  already  entered  into  relations,  gave  his  sup- 
port. Once  before,  already,  the  satrap  had  journeyed 
to  Susa  in  order  to  plead  for  an  alliance  with  Athens 
(voL  iiL  p.  484)  ;  he  now,  under  more  propitious 
circumstances,  renewed  his  recommendations,  which  at 
the  same  time  furnished  him  with  an  opportunity  for 
humiliating  Tissaphernes.  For  the  same  reason  Pary- 
satis  too  must  have  been  favourable  to  the  plans  of 
Conon  :  for  her  policy  was  determined  solely  by  per- 
sonal motives. 

A  naval  armament  was  therefore  decreed.     Phar- 
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T^M  '..  -rZ".  Ji  rzr.z  ::  :1-  iiiirrr^n^e  which  they  had 
"  "L  :■::  -^  "-  t:  zj.r.  -_l1  riii  l..  thev  now  sum- 
:*.  .  .i  -":.  -.^-t:—  .:  :1t  :•.  zj:TOTr.i:e  states,  so  that 
-'  — n -_  :.:  —.  r  ":•:— t-  :i  :1t  r^o  !:a::«:hs  might  bedia- 
.-.•.><•:  f  .:. :.~  -  :  i. :::'_-!  Hfllrri:  inrerest, and  that 
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Tl.-: :  r  >  :.:  :  I'lUJi-r.  ^:iS  .n-f  whif.h  could  not  but 
*  :r.-^^:;>.:  /.:  !.;.>.-:. '..r  :1.t   .»1:::  tha:  his  hour  had  coma 
Tl.is  w..>  :'::.  :.:.i:i- -:.  wL.l.  Lis  vigour  of  action,  his 
i\{\l:::::c  ;.:.■.:  ^■.•:«:  :.r:u:-    in  maritime  war,  his in- 
liiu  i;v  0  i:t  ■  v.  :-•:■  Asia::  :•  ci::-:?.  and  hi^  skill  in  the  ccm- 
irivaiue  of  a'lva:::;;jvOi:s  :i:!:ani:es,  could  not  but  assert 
ilhinsolvcs.     His  ulroii'T  S'.hemes,  too,  he  thought  he 
luiiiht  now  \*vh:-^  to  an  issue  :  for  how  could  he  doubt 
that    the  kinir.  who  owo-l  ovemhing  to  him,  would 
allow   hiuisi.lf  to  l:»e  led  L-ntiivly  by  the  will  of  his 
\»nofactor  ?     According v,  Lvsander  called  the  whole 
'  his  influence  into  play,  in  order  to  determine  hia 

*  Herodas  :  Xen.  Ililhn,  iiL  4,  1. 
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fellow-citizens  to  prosecute  the  Asiatic  war  with  new  chap. 
energy,  before  the  slow-moving  Persians  had  passed  ^^^- 
to  the  offensive ;  and  to  entrust  the  conduct  of  the 
war  to  their  newly-elected  king,  thereby  proving 
to  Hellenes  and  Barbarians  the  thoroughness  of 
their  intentions.  At  the  instigation  of  Lysander, 
convoys  arrived  from  the  cities  beyond  the  sea,  to 
request  that  Agesilaus  might  be  placed  in  command 
of  the  army  destined  for  their  protection.  The  king 
himself  became  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  general, 
and  demanded  not  more  than  thirty  Spartans  as  his 
personal  following,  it  being  impossible,  considering 
the  difficulties  of  the  aspect  of  things  at  home,  to  take 
a  larger  number  abroad.  But  of  these  men  it  was 
designed  to  form  the  annually  changing  Council  of 
War ;  they  were  to  act  as  a  Commission  of  Control 
in  the  name  of  the  state,  as  the  Ten  were  wont  to  do 
(p.  163) ;  but  they  were  also  to  furnish  the  com- 
manders of  the  several  divisions.  Lysander  was 
placed  at  the  hea/i  of  the  Thirty ; — doubtless  in  the 
case  of  this  new  institution,  he  had  again  taken  the 
best  means  of  advancing  his  own  ends.  Furthermore, 
2,000  men  were  levied  out  of  the  remaining  popula- 
tion, and  6,000  Confederate  troops.  But  how  utterly  UnwiiUng- 
the  Spartans  had  deceived  themselves  in  supposing  ^^{cr 
that  a  national  war  proclaimed  by  the  Sparta  of  the  sto^^- 
day  would  meet  with  a  response  on  the  part  of  the 
nation !  Who  could  trust  Sparta  to  pursue  a  Hellenic 
policy  ?  She  was  not  even  strong  enough  to  force  the 
states  by  fear  to  send  their  contingents ;  at  Athetis, 
the  great  change  which  was,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Conon,  being  prepared,  in  the  relations  between 
the  Powers,  was  no  longer  a  secret,  and,  on  the  pretext 
of  exhaustion,  the  civic  community  there  evaded  its 
obligations  towards  Sparta ;  Thebes  refused  outright 
to  furnis|ji  her  contingent,  although  to  that  city  hiid 
been  sent  Aristomeuidas,  a  relative  of  King  Agesi- 
laus, one  of  those  who  of  old,  in  order  to  secure  the 
favour  of  the  Thebans,  had  condemned  the  Platseans  to 

VOL.  IV.  p 
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CHAP,     death   (voL  iii.  p.  127).     The   Corinthians  likewise 

'J^: failed  to  put  in  an  appearance,   averring  that  they 

had  received  an  evil  omen  in  the  inundation  of  their 
temple  of  Zeus.* 
^r^i^m  This  beginning  was  the  reverse  of  encouraging ; 
01  xcv  4  ^^^  inasmuch  as  the  Spartans  had  quietly  to  submit 
(bIc.  395).  to  all  reprisals,  and  could  not  for  the  present  think  of 
S/ning.  mcasures  of  force  or  punishment,  they  doubtless  had 
every  reason  to  advance  as  modestly  as  possible  with 
their  small  body  of  troops.  But  the  contrary  took 
place.  ,  Agcsilaus  was  solely  intent  upon  opening  his 
expedition  with  the  utmost  brilliancy  of  effect  pos- 
sible ;  he  desired  to  recal  the  most  glorious  reminis- 
cences of  the  past,  and  to  make  it  appear  as  if 
another  Trojan  war  were  commencing  under  his  leader- 
ship. He  therefore,  instead  of  crossing  to  Asia  by 
the  direct  route,  sailed  with  his  troops  along  the  Greek 
coasts  to  Euboea,  whence  he  repaired  to  Aulis.  Here, 
where  the  ancient  kin«:  of  the  Achaean  hosts  had  sacri- 
ficed  before  the  temple  of  Artemis,  ere  he  began  his 
expedition  against  Ilium,  Agcsilaus  as  his  successor 
also  designed  to  make  his  offerings.  Inasmuch  as  the 
decisive  influence  in  the  army  was  still  exercised  by 
Lysander,  one  is  tempted  to  assume,  that  he  encou- 

♦  As  to  the  activity  at  this  point  of  Lysander,  ct  Plutarch,  Lyt,  23 ; 
AgfJt.  6  (the  mi.ssiou  from  the  Asiatic  cities  is  doubted  by  Herbst,  u.*. 
p.  702).  It  is  true  that,  as  king,  A^^ilaus  was  commander  by  light  of 
birth.  Still,  the  expression  '^  candidature  "  is  justifiable,  inasmuch  aa  the 
case  is  not  one  of  a  regular  levy  of  the  ordinary  Laccdiemonian  army  under 
its  accustomed  military  chief,  but  of  a  quite  extraordinary  expedition, 
"which  it  is  requested  that  the  king  may  command.  The  Thirty  were 
certainly  more  of  a  kind  of  staff  than  of  a  board  of  control ;  but  they  are 
called  outright  avu^vXot  and  arvv^dpiov ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  they 
wore  to  fulfil  functions  by  the  side  of  the  king,  like  those  of  the  Ten 
attached  to  Agis  (cf.  Note  to  p.  163) ;  although  they  as  a  matter  of  &ct 
came  to  o<*cupy  a  subordinate  position,  so  that  even  the  nomination  of 
them  was  left  to  Agcsilaus  (Diodor.  xiv.  Tl))*  A  great  want  of  fixity 
hiul  come  to  chumcterise  all  the  public  institutions  of  Sparta.  Aristo- 
nienidas  (query  'Apioro/iTjXiftaf  ;  cf.  Keil,  A)mL  Epi^gr.  236)  was  the 
gnmdfather  of  Agcsilaus  on  the  mothers  side,  accoriUng  to«Paus.  iii.  9. 
But  I^lutarch,  Ages,  i.  mentions  as  such  Mclesippidcs  ;  cf.  Hertzberg,  w. «. 
p.  235.  Pausanias^  statement  iis  to  the  strongly  warlike  spirit  of  the 
Corinthians  is  strange  ;  it  sounds  like  irony.  For  icoroxXvo-^rinior,  Came 
rarius  wrongly  reads  KoraKavOivroi ;  cf.  C^irtius,  Peloponn,  iL  537. 
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raged  this  absurd  stage-play  ;  in  which  case  his  sole  chap. 
motive  must  have  been  to  throw  ridicule  upon  the  ^^^'  . 
king  of  Sparta,  and,  with  him,  upon  the  kingly  office. 
At  least  he  seems  to  have  done  nothing  by  way  of 
opposing  the  childish  vanity  of  Age^ilaus,  which  speedily 
met  with  the  bitterest  punishment.  For  no  sooner 
had  the  altar  at  Aulis  been  lit,  and  the  soothsayer 
solemnly  announced  the  favourable  disposition  of  the 
gods,  than  a  squadron  of  Theban  horsemen  galloped  up 
and  interrupted  the  ceremony,  declaring  that  Agesilaus 
had,  in  defiance  of  the  custom  of  the  country,  excluded 
the  native  priest  of  Artemis  from  the  sacrificial  act 
The  burning  fragments  of  the  sacrificial  victims  were 
scattered  about  the  ground,  and  the  new  Agamemnon 
was  forced  to  retreat  in  haste  on  board  his  ship.* 

The  king  sailed  to  Ephesus,  in  hopes  of  soon  ex-  Agesiiaw 
tinguishing,  by  successful  exploits  of  war,  the  impres-  ***  ^*^**' 
sion  created  by  this  evil  omen.  But  neither  was  he  (3.0^396). 
here  to  prosper  as  he  had  hoped.  For,  although 
Tissaphernes  had  not  yet  completed  his  armaments, 
yet  Agesilaus  was  too  weak  to  be  able  to  act  with 
vigour,  and  thus  found  himself  obliged  to  accept  a 
truce.  The  satrap  promised  to  employ  the  time  con- 
ceded, in  obtaining  the  liberation  of  the  cities  of  Asia 
Minor  fix)m  the  Great  King ;  and  though  it  was  out 
of  the  question  to  believe  his  intentions  in  this  respect 
to  be  honest,  Agesilaus  consoled  himself  with  the 
seeming  glory  of  such  an  impression  having  been 
created  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  arrival  in  Asia  Minor ; 
moreover,  the  cessation  of  arms  was  welcome  to  him 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  authoritative  position 
in  the  strange  land,  and  above  all  as  towards  his  own 
followers. 

Ionia  was  to  Lysander  as  familiar  as  home.     He 

*  Gersestos  was  the  regular  port  of  transit  between  Asia  and  Attica, 
Strab.  446.  It  might  be  thought  that  Agesilaus  took  the  circuitous  route, 
in  order  to  obtain  further  contingents,  and  especially  in  order  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  Boeotarchs  (Plutarch,  Ages,  (5).  But  Xen.,  HelUn, 
iiL  4,  4,  also  mentions  the  sacrifice  at  Aulis  as  his  main  object ;  and  so 
Panssn.,  iiL  9.    As  to  the  fedlure  of.  Xen.  Hdlm,  ill  4,  15. 
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CHAP,  renewed  all  his  connexions  of  fonner  times :  the 
^"'  famous  general  was  surrounded  by  his  ancient  parti- 
sans, while  the  unknown  and  in  itself  insignificant 
individuality  of  Agesilaus  was  quite  cast  mto  the 
background.  Moreover,  Lysander  allowed  it  to  be 
perceived  clearly  enough  that  he  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  the  chief  personage.  He  demeaned  bim- 
self  on  the  old  ground  with  the  full  self-confidence  of 
old  days,  intending  to  show  his  friends  that  they  had 
not  counted  upon  him  in  vain ;  he  was  ready  to 
resume  the  work  which  he  had  then  begun, — and  to 
bring  it  to  a  consummation.  But  as  he  had  formerly 
deceived  himself  with  regard  to  the  authorities  at 
Sparta,  so  he  now  deceived  himself  as  to  Agesilaus. 

Lfjsander  The  Kiuff  was  by  no  means  minded  to  stand  by  the 
Side  of  Lysander  as  a  merely  ornamental  personage, 
such  as  had  formerly  been  the  case  with  Aracus 
(vol.  iii.  p.  516).  He  took  deep  offence  at  the 
homage  which,  asked  and  unasked,  was  paid  to  his 
companion ;  and  other  persons  around  him,  likewise 
hurt  by  the  ambition  of  Lysander,  further  stimulated 
his  sense  of  irritation.  Thus  he  began  to  withdraw 
himself  from  the  oppressive  influence  of  Lysander; 
next,  he  declined  the  proposals  and  recommendations 
of  his  counsellor,  because  it  was  by  him  that  they  were 
made ;  and  finally  he  sought  for  an  opportunity  of 
openly  humiliating  him.  He  conferred  upon  him  one 
of  the  court  offices,  which  had  remained  in  existence 
from  the  days  of  the  ancient  Achaean  kingship,  and 
named  him  chief  officer  of  the  royal  table.  What 
might  even  in  this  age  have  been  a  distinction  in 
the  case  of  insignificant  men,  was  a  mockery  in  the 
present  instance ;  and  upon  no  man  could  the  offence 
have  rested  more  heavily  than  upon  Lysander,  who 
had  invariably  laughed  to  scorn  the  antiquated  pomp 
of  the  royal  Houses.  After  having  been  first  humi- 
liated by  King  Pausanias  (p.  52),  he  was  now 
for  the  second  time  put  to  shame  in  a  far  more 
cutting  manner  by   his   o^^^l    pupil ;    and   his  poei- 
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tion  had  thus  become  untenable.  He  requested  a  c:iap. 
commission  in  some  other  quarter ;  whereupon  Agesi-  ^^^' 
laus  sent  him  to  the  Hellespont,  and  in  lieu  of  him 
found  in  Xenophon  a  man  who  could  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  him,  without  burdening  him  with  claims 
upon  his  gratitude,  or  constituting  an  obstacle  to  his 
royal  authority. 

This  time  also  Lysander  fell,  without  his  fall  pro- 
voking an  outbreak;  he  whom  the  Ionic  cities  had 
once  upon  a  time  worshipped  as  a  divinity,  had  long 
come  to  be  regarded  with  indifiTerence  there.     Agesi- 
laus,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  rigour  with  which 
he  had  ridded  himself  of  his  self-seeking  guardian, 
obtained   and  assumed   a  totally  new  position.     He 
was  now  for  the  first  time  acknowledged  by  the  army 
as  its  actual   commander-in-chief,  and  the  members 
of  the  Council   of  War  subordinated  themselves  to 
bim,  since  he  showed  himself  equal  to  his  mission. 
For  however  audacious  it  might  seem  to  make  war 
upon  the  Persian  empire  with  so  small  a  force,  yet 
it  was  a  task  which  even  a  general  of  mediocre  mili- 
tary talents  might  hope  to  accomplish.     The  wealthy 
maritime  cities  furnished  him  with  an  admirable  base  of 
operations  ;  before  him  lay  an  unguarded  land,  replete 
with  material  resources,  inhabited  by  a  population  akin 
to  the  invaders  and  averse  from  the  Persians,  whence 
it  was  easy  to  draw  the  means  necessary  for  support- 
ing so  moderate  a  number  of  troops.    The  climate  was 
favourable  to  the  expeditions  in  quest  of  booty,  which 
were   interrupted   by  convenient  periods   of  rest  in 
winter-quarters;  and  the  satraps,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  watch  over  the  maritime  provinces,  were  animated 
by  feelings  of  deeper  hostility  against  one  another 
than  against  the  Hellenic  commander.    The  one  urged 
him  to  attack  the  other,  or  at  all  events  looked  on 
in  absolute  apathy  when  he  saw  his  colleague  hard- 
pressed.     Tissaphemes  remained  chiefly  in  the  interior 
of  Caria,  where  lay  his  private  lands  ;  and  Phamabazus 
in  his  satrapy  on  the  Hellespont.     Either  sought  to 
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GHAP*  obtain  information  as  to  the  movements  of  the  enemy, 
^^^-  and  thereupon  to  counteract  them ;  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  any  vigorous  resolution  of  advancing  upon  the 
coast,  and  of  annihilating  the  hostile  forces,  or  oblig- 
ing them  to  take  their  departure.  Finally,  too,  the 
vigilance  and  sagacity  of  the  Persian  military  com- 
manders were  so  small,  that  they  allowed  themselves 
to  be  deluded  by  the  simplest  stratagems.  From  the 
Phoenician  fleet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  in  the 
first  instance  nothing  to  fear.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  conduct  of  the  war  was  by  no  means  a 
very  difl&cult  matter,  in  particular  if  no  fixed  and 
important  ends  were  kept  in  view,  but  merely  isolated 
advantageous  undertakings  intended. 
Tiu  After  Tissaphernes  had  broken  the  truce,  Agesilaus 

War!^  entered  upon  his  campaign,  in  the  summer  of  396. 
First  He  caused  the  march-through  of  his  troops  to  be 
c^ni}atffn  annouuccd  along  the  route  towards  Caria,  in  order 
(B.C.396).  thus  to  detain  his  adversary  on  the  line  of  the 
Maeauder.  Hereupon  he  marched,  unopposed,  in  a 
contrary  direction  towards  the  districts  on  the  coast- 
line of  the  Hellespont,  took  possession  of  a  series  of 
towns  and  of  an  immense  quantity  of  booty,  but  was 
by  the  advance  of  the  enemy's  cavalry  obliged  to 
retreat  again  to  Ephesus  :  there  was  manifestly  a  want 
of  horses  and  of  light-armed  troops  in  the  Greek  force. 
The  winter  was  zealously  employed  in  improving  its 
armaments.  Ephesus  became  a  great  dep6t  of  arms  and 
drilling-ground ;  the  effeminate  mercantile  city  seemed 
utterly  to  have  changed  its  character ;  for  all  its  store- 
houses were  full  of  implements  of  war,  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  which  all  its  artisans  were  employed.  Recruit- 
ing progressed  on  the  grandest*  scale.  The  rich  booty 
excited  a  general  desire  for  a  soldier  s  life.  The  gjTii- 
nasia  and  palrestrae  were  thronged ;  Agesilaus  caused 
stimulating  competitive  games  to  be  held,  and  at  the 
head  of  his  youthful  associates  dedicated  the  wreaths 
of  victory  in  the  Arteraisium.  It  seemed  as  if  the  ways 
and  habits  of  life  on  the  Eurotas  had  been  transplanted 
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into  Asia  Minor ;  nor  were  any  means  of  kindling  a  chap. 
warlike  spirit  among  the  townsmen  neglected.  Agesi-  ^^^' 
laus  caused  the  prisoners  to  be  exhibited  naked,  so 
that  men  might  look  upon  the  tender  bodies  of  these 
Asiatics,  who  rarely  doffed  their  robes,  and  who,  accus- 
tomed to  riding  in  carriages  instead  of  walking,  were 
unsuited  for  the  fatigues  of  war.  To  fight  against 
adversaries  such  as  these,  was  obviously  for  men  to 
fight  against  women.  The  Ionian  townsmen,  notwith- 
standing, preferred  to  provide  substitutes  in  lieu  of 
personal  service.  Their  money  brought  in  recruits, 
and  horses  firom  the  best  breeding  districts;  and 
doubtless  this  arrangement  answered  more  satisfac- 
torily both  for  themselves,  who  could  now  attend 
undisturbed  to  their  business,  and  for  the  interests 
of  Agesilaus  * 

The  second  campaign  opened  with  a  fi'esh  deception  Secmd 
being  practised  upon  Tissaphemes.      For  Agesilaus  ^^J^ 
allowed  his  real  intentions  to  become  known,  and  here-  of  the 
upon,  when  the  satrap  was  on  this  occasion  full  of  appre-  ^?^'"f' 
hensions  on  behalf  of  Caria,  and  was  there  awaiting  the  (B.'a  895). 
attack,  marched  with  his  army  (which  in  the  interval  had 
probably  grown  to  18,000  or  20,000  men)  inland  up  the 
valley  of  the  Cayster;  then  turned  to  the  left,  past 
the  range  of  Olympus,  into  the  valley  of  the  Hermus, 
over  whose  exuberant  and  hitherto  untouched  plains 
the  army  poured,  without  meeting  with  any  resistance. 
But,  this  time,  Tissaphemes  massed  his  troops  together, 
in  order  to  save  the  central  point  of  the  entire  adminis- 
tration of  Asia  Minor,  the  ancient  capital  of  Lydia. 
Agesilaus  saw  the  cavalry  of  the  Persians  descending 
into  the  plains  of  the  Hermus,  while  their  infantry 
yet  remained   behind.      He   therefore   rapidly  threw 
himself  upon  the  vanguard  of  the  army,  with  which 
he  came  up  at  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  rivers 
Pactolus  and  Hermus  ;  and,  by  a  skilful  application  of 

♦  Xen.  HeUen,  liL  4, 15.  Agesilaus  relieved  the  wealthy  lonians,  who 
fiimi&hed  a  horseman  each,  from  personal  seryice ;  the  remainder  served 
in  person.    (These  are  the  *'  militia,''  infra  p.  231.) 
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CHAP,  the  various  kinds  of  troops,  which  he  had  assuredly 
^^^'  leamt  from  Xenophon,  succeeded  in  utterly  defeating 
the  foe.  The  rich  camp  was  seized,  while  Tissaphemes 
remained  without  stirring  at  Sardes,  and  lacked  the 
courage  to  avenge  with  his  fresh  forces  this  shameful 
rout  before  the  very  gates  of  his  capital 

This  was  the  first  military  exploit  on  a  grander 

scale,  and  its  consequences  were  important  in  several 

directions. 

FaXi  of  The  immediate  result  was  the  overthrow  of  Tissa- 

^^^,      phemes,    whose    position    at    court    had  long  been 

imdermined.      It  was  not,  indeed,  without  dSficulty 

that  the  Great  King  could  be  brought  to  let  fall  the 

servant  to  whom  he  owed  his  throne ;  but  the  power 

of  the  party  of  Phamabazus  had  steadily  increased ; 

and  the  monarch  was  made  to  believe  that  Tissaphemes 

had  by  means  of  money-payments  induced  the  enemy 

to  spare  his  own  province.     The  rout  on  the  Factolus 

settled  his  account ;  and  thus  on  him  too  was  at  last 

wreaked  the  vengeance  of  the  bloodthirsty  Pary satis, 

which  contrived  to  fall  upon  all  the  enemies  of  Cyrus, 

one  after  the  other.    He  w^as  summoned  to  a  council  of 

war  at  Coloss^e,  where  his  person  was  secured  by  the 

same  kind  of  stratagem  in  which  he  believed  himself 

master ;  and  then  he  was  given  up  to  his  successor  m 

office,  who  began  his  tenure  of  it  by  sending  the  head 

of  Tissaphemes  to  Susa.* 

FurOuT  The  Greeks  loudly  rejoiced  at  the  overthrow  of  their 

ywrncfj  of   hated  adversary ;  and  the  authority  of  Agesilaus  was 

du  victory,  raised  higher  among  them  than  ever  before.      From 

P^'^^oL?   home,  too,  the  most  brilliant  mark   of  acknowledg- 

ment  reached  him.     He  was,  since  Leotychides  (vol.  ii. 

p.  319),  the  first  king  of  Sparta  who  had  defeated 

the  Pei'sians  in  their  owm  land,  the  first  who  at  such 

a  distance  from  his  native  city,  in  the  midst  of  all 

*  Various  traditions  existed  as  to  the  fall  of  Tissaphemes.  It  is 
accounted  for  by  his  revolting  and  committing  treason  against  his 
sovereign  :  Nepos,  Conon^  2,  3.  Contra,  Xenophon,  Diodorus,  Plutarch. 
("Jf.  Nicolai,  FolUik  d,  Tiss.  37.  As  to  the  groi»-th  of  discouragement 
after  the  death  of  Tissaphemes,  Xen.'Agcs.  i.  35. 
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:;he  splendour  of  the  East,  and  in  possession  of  the    chap. 
iiUest  military  glory  and  power,  had  yet  remained       "^' 
Jioroughly  trustworthy  and  loyal.     The  highest  hopes 
sv^ere  attached  to  his  personal  career ;  and  it  was  there- 
fore resolved  to  unite  with  the  royal  authority,  from 
wrhich  strict  law  had  hitherto  kept  it  separate,  the 
iignity  of  the  nauarchy.*    Thereby  the  land- war  too  AgesOavs 
idvanced  into  a  new  stage.     Hitherto  it  had  consisted  ^'^'^• 
)f  isolated  expeditions  of  pillage ;  and  this  had  been 
%  method  of  conducting  it  suitable  to  the  circumstances, 
ind  one  for  which  the  king  and  his  army  were  per- 
fectly adapted.     After  the  last  victory  the  claims  made 
upon  them  had  risen ;  more  comprehensive  strategical 
plans  were  now  to  be  made  ;  and  this  was  perplexing 
to  the  victors.     For  a  real  war  of  conquest,  a  subjec- 
tion of  the  interior,  entered  neither  into  the  plans  of 
the  king,  nor  into  such  a  policy  as  Sparta  could  reason- 
ably adopt. 

What  alone  seemed  feasible,  was  to  annihilate  the 
Persian  power  in  Asia  Minor  by  instigating  the  pro- 
vincial governors  to  revolt  Results  of  this  kind  were 
not  removed  beyond  the  scope  of  a  reasonable  calcu- 
lation. The  satraps  found  themselves  utterly  incapable 
of  offering  resistance  to  the  Hellenes  by  means  of  their 
own  resources :  the  successor  of  Cyrus,  too,  had  been 
obliged  virtually  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
the  regions  of  the  coasts ;  and  the  rigorous  demands  of 
the  court,  which  never  consented  to  renounce  the  tribu- 
tary pa}Tnents  of  the  cities,  caused  intolerable  diffi- 
culties to  the  governors.  At  the  same  time  the  latter, 
in  consequence  of  their  distance  from  the  court,  were 
in  reality  so  uncontrolled  in  the  exercise  of  their 
authority,  that  it  was  not  ventured  to  depose  or 
summon  such  a  man  as  Tissaph  ernes,  and  that  it  was 
only  possible  to  contrive  lus  removal  by  a  treacherous 

♦  The  nauarchy  is  tenned  by  Aristot.  Polit  xlix.  31,  a  hipa  /Sao-cXcAi ; 
and  Plutarch,  Ages.  10,  says  :  tovto  fiova  irdvrtov  virrjp^tv  'Ayi/o-iXay.  See 
also  Pausan.  iii.  9.  It  can  therefore  hardly  be  doubted  that  (probably 
HI  nee  the  treason  of  Pausanias)  a  legal  usage  had  prevailed,  prohibiting 
the  combination  of  the  two  dignities. 
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CHAP,  device.  Under  such  circumstances  it  could  hardly 
^^^'  fail  to  suggest  itself  to  the  rulers  of  the  province,  that 
the  best  policy  for  them  was  to  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing on  their  own  account  with  the  Greeks,  and  to 
achieve  their  emancipation  from  the  authority  of  Susa 
by  Greek  aid.  Had  not  Tissaphemes  himself,  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  Greeks,  a  Greek  body-guard,  which  he 
regarded  as  the  solitary  assurance  of  his  personal 
security?  After  the  overthrow  of  Tissaphemes,  who 
was  looked  upon  as  a  strict  royalist,  and  on  account  of 
his  extended  powers  was  feared  by  the  lesser  governors, 
the  bonds  of  discipline  and  of  cohesion  with  the 
empire  were  still  further  relaxed.  Asia  Minor  ap- 
peared to  be  dissolving  into  a  series  of  states  and  races, 
whose  princes  were  dependent  upon  Greek  support,  and 
who  therefore  must  necessarily  be  found  ready  to 
make  concessions. 
Neuj  Agesilaus  was   active  in  this   direction.     He  suc- 

^jQMiiLs.  ceeded  in  inducing  Otys,  the  local  king  of  Pa- 
phlagonia,  openly  to  revolt.  This  negotiation  was 
managed  by  Spithridates  (a  subordinate  of  Phama- 
bazus),  whom  Lysander  had  persuaded  to  take  the  side 
of  the  Greeks.  Agesilaus  contrived  a  marriage  between 
Otys  and  the  daughter  of  Spithridates,  in  order  to 
attach  the  king  still  more  closely  to  himself,  and  if 
possible  to  form  a  group  of  princes,  united  in  a  common 
support  of  the  Greek  interest.  It  was  hoped  to 
attract  even  Phamabazus  into  such  a  union; — but 
before  these  plans  were  matured,  a  complete  change  in 
the  course  of  the  events  of  the  war  occurred,  which 
was  likewise  a  result  of  the  victory  on  the  Pactolus.* 
TUhraustes.  The  placc  of  Tissaphcnics  had  been  filled  by  Tith- 
raustes,  a  man  whom  it  was  far  more  difficult  to  manage, 
because  he  pursued  higher  ends.  Tithraustes  in  no 
wise  deceived  himself  as  to  the  realities  of  his  position. 
He  recognised  the  impossibility  of  warding  off  the 
foreign  aiinies  by  force  of  arms,  and  accordingly  began 
to  negotiate  on  a  new  basis.     He  declared  himself 

;♦  Otys  (Ck)tj8  in  Xen.  Helkn.):  Plutarch,  Ages,  II;  Xen.  Jge$,  ii.  2fi. 
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ready  to  acknowledge  the  independence  and  autonomy  chap. 
of  the  maritime  cities,  provided  that  they  paid  a  cer-  "^' 
tain  rent  to  the  Great  King,  whose  notion  of  pro- 
prietorship in  the  soil  on  which  the  cities  were  built  it 
was  useless  to  contest.  This  proposal  was  doubtless 
the  sole  basis  on  which  an  understanding  could  be  on 
either  side  arrived  at,  and  the  sole  method  of  securing 
to  the  cities  their  civic  liberties,  without  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  army  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  uninter- 
rupted endurance  of  a  state  of  war.  Many  Greek 
colonies  existed  on  similar  conditions,  without  their 
right  to  the  name  of  free  Greek  cities  ever  being 
contested,* 

But  it  was  impossible  for  Agesilaus,  after  his  victory, 
to  accept  such  conditions ;  and  Tithraustes  was  for  the 
present  unable  to  do  anything  besides  ridding  himself 
of  his  adversary  after  the  fashion  of  Tissaphemes,  by 
paying  him  large  sums  for  his  troops,  and  obtaining  in 
return  a  promise  that  he  would  turn  again  to  the 
Hellespont  Thus  neither  did  Phamabazus  derive  any 
benefit  from  the  fall  of  his  opponent ;  but  his  condition 
was  worse  than  ever  before.  For  his  princely  residence, 
Dascyleum  on  the  Propontiq^  became  the  winter- 
quarters  of  Agesilaus,  who  indulged  in  the  pleasures 
of  the  chase  in  the  preserves  of  the  satrap,  while  the 
latter  wandered  from  place  to  place  with  his  treasures, 
pursued  by  flying  bodies  of  troops. 

But  meanwhile  Tithraustes  had  found  other,  and  Hisne- 
more  efiective,  means  for  putting  an  end  to  the  troubles  ^$5^^^i* 
in  Asia  Minor.     If  the  war  must  inevitably  be  carried  Greek 
on  by  gold  instead  of  by  arms,  it  was  better  to  give  '^' 
the  gold,  not  to  the  king  of  Sparta,  who  was  thereby 
merely  enchained  to  the  soil  of  Asia  Minor,  but  to  the 
enemies  of  Sparta  in  the  mother-country.    Tithraustes 
was  aware  how  matters  lay  there,  how  vast  an  amount 

♦  Tithraastes,  commander  of  the  royal  body-guard,  b  elonged  to  tlie 
party  of  Ctesias  ;  cf.  Nicolai,  u.  9,  p.  36.  The  negotiation  with  AgesilauH 
was  mani^;ed  b^  a  certain  Callias :  Xen.  Agts.  viii.  3.  Olbia  is  an 
example  ofcolomes  which  paid  a  chief-rent. 
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CHAP,    of  combustible  materials  had  accumulated,  and  how  a 
"^'       war  kindled  in  this  quarter  must  furnish  the  safest 


means  of  restoring  to  the  royal  maritime  provinces  the 
peace  which  they  had  so  long  desired,  ^y  sea,  Conon 
had  already  assumed  the  conduct  of  the  war ;  now  (in 
Misnonof  the  summcr  of  395),  Tithraustes  despatched  the  Rho- 
Ttmocraies,  ^^^^^  Timocratcs  to  Athens,  Thebes,  Argos  and  Corinth. 
The  Persian  subsidies,  for  which  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war  the  Athenians  had  so  eagerly  longed,  and  for 
which  the  Spartans  had  paid  the  price  of  manifold 
humiliations,  were  now  voluntarily  offered  to,  and 
placed  before,  the  cities  hostile  to  the  Spartans;  the 
golden  "  bowmen,"  applied  in  the  right  quarters,  had 
their  due  effect.  The  leaders  of  the  democratic  party, 
whose  interests  now  coincided  with  those  of  the  Great 
King,  freed  his  land  from  the  oppressive  enemy,  by 
making  Greece,  after  a  short  cessation  of  arms,  once 
more  the  theatre  of  a  war,  which  was  carried  on  by 
sea  and  by  land  for  seven  years,  and  which  essentially 
altered  the  mutual  relations  of  tibe  Greek  states.* 

*  Agesilaus  fivpiois  ro^oTaa  i^tXavvofitvos  rrjs  *Aa'ias :  Plutarch,  A  get, 
15.  The  Great  King's  image  as  a  bowman:  Brandis,  Miinzwesen  i% 
Varderas.,  244,  360.  ^ 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  CORINTHIAN  WAR, 


When  Agesilaus  crossed  the  sea  to  Asia,  in  order  to    ^^^^• 
attack  the  Great  King  in  his  own  empire,  this  might, 


viewed  on  the  outside,  have  been  deemed  a  magni-  f^^f 
ficent  sign  of  progress  on  the  part  of  Sparta.  But  hiOrucc. 
in  reality  she  was  hereby  only  evading  the  incom- 
parably harder  task  incumbent  upon  her  in  Greece 
itself;  and  the  utter  incapacity  displayed  by  her  in 
the  conduct  of  Hellenic  affairs  inflicted  upon  the  state 
a  damage  far  exceeding  the  advantages  it  drew  from 
its  new  military  glory.  After  the  deeds  of  the  Cyreans, 
triumphs  gained  over  Persian  satraps  could  no  longer 
create  any  impression;  the  appeals  to  national  senti- 
ment, artificially  set  in  motion,  met  with  no  response, 
because  they  were  mere  figments ;  and  the  age  was 
too  devoid  of  enthusiasm  to  allow  itself  to  be  deluded 
by  the  pompous  demeanour  of  Agesilaus.  During  his 
campaigns  the  general  feeling  of  discontent  had 
increased  instead  of  diminishing.  Above  all,  the  cruel 
treament  of  Elis  had  provoked  the  bitterest  indigna- 
tion ;  it  was  now  seen  wJiat  were  the  ultimate  inten- 
tions  of  Sparta,  when  she  had  the  power  in  her  hands. 
And  it  was  perceived  at  the  same  time,  that  while  the 
small  and  defenceless  states  in  her  vicinity  fell  a  prey 
to  her  lust  of  vengeance,  the  greater  and  more  remote 
states  remained  unpunished  for  the  most  open  resist- 
ance and  the  most  callous  insults.  Thus  the  fear  of 
Hparta  gradually  vanished :  the  disproportion  became 
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ciiAr.  oviilont  lK>tween  bor  claims  to  power  and  her  power  as 
'^-  it  ai*tually  was  :  and  this  facilitated  the  growth  of  an 
und(»rstjuulinsx  between  the  states  which  now  desiied 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  pressure  exercised  by  SpartSi 
some  for  the  first  time,  others  anew, — the  latter  re- 
coveriiijj  fn)ni  their  defeat,  the  former  entering  into 
the  contest  with  vigorous  freshness,  in  order  to  secure 
a  ]H*sition  of  inde}H?ndence.  Thebes,  Argos,  Corinth, 
and  Athens  were  the  localities  where  the  agitation 
was  at  wt>rk  :  everywhere  considerable  men  stood  at 
tlu»  head  of  the  movement :  at  Argos,  Cylon  and 
Siidamas:  at  Corinth,  Timoleus  and  Polyanthes;  at 
Thelvs,  Andnvlides,  Amphitheus,  and  Galaxidorua. 
At  Athens  the  jx^inihur  orators  Agyrrhius  and  Epi- 
rrates  aequiri\l  intluence,  and  the  state  more  and 
m^uv  n^turned  into  the  paths  of  the  old  democracy. 
The  s;nne  tendenev  likewise  manifested  itself  in  the 
other  slates  together  with  the  movement  against  Sparta, 
and  served  as  a  common  Ixnid  among  them.* 
j/i*ci,.ii  This  state  of  thiusis  was  known  in  Persia  through 

riM^r^  Oonon  :  and  the  instructions  of  Timocrates  were  drawn 
f'/,  xi'vi  -J  tip  in  aeeonlanoe  with  it.  The  situation  was  sofavom^ 
111.1.  3j»:.\,  ix\\\^^^  that  no  brilvs  wore  needed  in  order  to  gain 
over  traiioi-s,  and  to  direct  the  jxvlicy  of  the  several 
states  into  a  new  eoui'ik\  It  was  possible  to  negotiate 
ojvnly  :  and  theiv  was  therefore  additional  security 
!\n*  the  monev  not  Ivinir  exiH^nded  uselessly.  The  re- 
volt  had  in  t:ut  aiready  taken  place :  both  Coriuth 
and  Athens  had  n^UiM\l  ti»  s^nul  their  contingents 
in  compliance  with  the  Si^rtan  summons:  Thebes, 
which  the  Spartar.s  had  eniieavound  by  special  over- 
tmw^  to  iT^nn  over  tlmni^h  the  mission  of  Aristomenidas 
\\\  -OiO,  luul  adoptcvl  the  Siime  coui^  in  a  far  harsher 

♦  "  K»».mA,:*x'f  «*\*-ov**.  !>.vr.i:o<  :  !na;;<,  Duxi  xiv.  86  (who  d»- 
nn^inA)>«\»  Oie  Ik»v;-.;ui  wsr.  sn.i  yi:  a1'..  :*  cijcht  rears  to  the  war  in 
)^»n<'  w r  ;  l*a« 5.  : ;;.  >  ;  S  c  v ,-  rss.  t  ^  ?» • '. .  j\  r>.-*  i. :  ll r r: z WrpT,  .4  tiis.  60 ; 
Soulier,  Kr%:^.\^  t •% .*. \i :',:-.  •..<  K  ■  '•>  ••,,  K - s-. :'S  I >.'> 2 '».  Xen.  Hdlen, 
iv.  4»  T  vIak*^^*!"  :  ^*  >  »\  I  v.-^va'.  \k>ir ,  w;:h.«at  chronology.  Tlie 
•^4it«n'  iiKliibitAb>  bvisi*  o:  iJ.iie*  is  i;irc;*fctxi  bv  the  eclipse  of  the  suDi 
Hdlrn.  ir.  3,  la-Ka^r,  I«kVv^»-.  jlc.  :  PiajwiiL  9 :  Xen.  HtlUn.  iiL  5. 
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form,  and  had  moreover  publicly  east  the  rudest  chap. 
insult  upon  King  Agesilaus.  Such  relations  as  these  ^^' 
could  not  be  maintained  ;  their  end  must  be  war ;  nor 
was  it  assuredly  advantageous  to  wait  until  Sparta, 
enriched  by  the  Asiatic  spoils  and  encouraged  by  a 
fortunate  peace  with  Persia,  might  perchance  for  her 
part  think  the  conjuncture  of  circumstances  favourable 
for  chastising  the  recalcitrant  states,  and  dooming  one 
after  the  other  to  the  fate  of  Elis.  Nothing  was  want- 
ing but  resources  with  which  to  carry  on  tlie  war ; 
when,  therefore,  these  offered  themselves  unasked  and 
in  abundance,  it  was  neither  possible  nor  permissible 
to  delay  any  longer.  This  explains  the  speedy  eflfect 
following  upon  the  mission  of  Timocrates,  and  bril- 
liantly confirming  the  prospects  developed  by  Conon. 

The  Thebans  displayed  the  utmost  ardour;  it  was  jjeagut 
they  who  caused  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  This  they  ^J^^,^^ 
did,  in  order  to  avoid  a  direct  advance  against  Sparta  Thehts, 
itself,  by  occasioning  a  border-feud  in  their  own  neigh-  b.c.  895. 
bourhood.  The  Opuntian  Locrians,  who  stood  under 
the  influence  of  Thebes,  were  instructed  to  lay  claim 
to  a  strip  of  land,  of  which  the  possession  was  disputed 
between  them  and  Phocis.  The  Phocians,  as  was  to 
be  anticipated,  invoked  the  aid  of  Sparta,  and  the 
Thebans  sent  word  to  Athens.  Athens  was  a  defence- 
le&s  city,  upon  which  a  cautious  attitude  was  accord- 
ingly incumbent ;  the  Athenians  had  not  accepted  any 
war-subsidies  from  Persia,  and  hesitated  to  enter  upon 
any  open  acts  of  hostility.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, they  could  not  tolerate  the  renewed  entry  of 
Peloponnesian  troops  into  Central  Greece,  and  tlie 
resumption  of  the  policy  of  Lysander ;  for  in  this 
event  they  had  to  fear  for  themselves  also  the  worst 
consequences.  They  therefore  despatched  envoys  to 
Sparta,  with  the  request  that  the  Phocian  border  dis- 
pute might  be  decided  by  a  judicial  tribunal.  But 
when  the  answer  was  only  a  military  armament,  the 
resolution  of  the  civic  community  of  Athens  was 
quickly  taken.     Though  they  saw  the  Spartan  garri- 
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CHAP,    sons    establislied    round    Attica    on    every    side — ^ia 

IJj Euboea,  Tanagra,  iEgina,  Megara ; — though  they  were 

themselves  without  walls  and  without  ships,  they 
Avere  yet  unwilling  to  leave  the  benefactors  of  the 
city  in  the  lurch.  Besides  such  men  as  Epicrates,  of 
whom  it  was  at  least  rumoured  that  they  had  accepted 
Pt^rsian  money,  Thrasybulus  of  CoUytus,  and  Thrasy- 
bulus  of  Stina,  the  liberator  of  Athens,  addressed  the 
citizens,  and  awakened  the  ancient  spirit  of  warlike 
confidence.  It  was  determined  to  send  military  aid 
to  the  Thebans ;  and  this  resolution  was  the  first  act 
by  whicli  Athens  came  forth  from  her  retirement,  and 
the  first  success  of  the  Boeotian  party,  which  had 
begun  to  form  itself  simultaneously  with  the  liberation 
of  the  city  (p.  67).  Already  in  the  autumn  of  B.C.  395 
(01.  xcvi.  2)  Tlirasybulus  marched  to  Thebes  with  an 
auxiliary  force,  delighted  to  be  able  to  prove  his  grati- 
tude towards  his  former  hosts,  who  received  him  with 
a  joyous  welcome.* 
Lysandcr  Thc  zcal  for  waT  at  Sparta  was  based  upon  the  fact 
ttsc'.ndant  that  Lysaudcr  had  re-established  his  influence  there^ 
at  Sparta,  Undismayed  by  all  the  rcbufts  which  he  had  under- 
gone, he  had  incessantly  })ursued  his  schemes,  and  had 
again  gathered  round  himself  a  party  warmly  <attached 
to  him.  What  he  above  all  needed,  was  a  new  oppor- 
tunity for  proving  himself  to  be  the  man  alone  able  to 
effect  the  subjection  of  the  Hellenes.  The  revolt  in 
Central  Greece  was  in  itself  a  triumph  for  him,  because 
the  absurdity  was  thereby  made  manifest  of  the  lax 
and  forgiving  policy  which  had  been  against  his  advice 
pui-sued ;  he  hoped  to  be  now  once  more  the  one  in- 
dispensable personage,  and  to  be  able,  in  the  absence 
of  Agesilaus,  to  resume  liis  interrupted  work  with 
bettei*  success  ;  so  as  to  succeed  in  avenging  upon 
both  the  kings  the  huniiliatioiis  inflicted  upon  him. 
He  obtained  his  nomination  to  thc  supreme  com- 

*  Xen.  Jlellcu.  iii.  5,  3 :  n€i0ovfri  AoKpovs,  §  2  (^KQrivaioi  ov  fimikH' 
Povrts  Tov  xpw*ov)  in  opposition  to  Pausiin,  iii.  H,  6  (Epicrates,  o-oicer- 
(fiopot);  Dciaostb.  xviii.  0(5 ;  Frolil)er*?er,  PhiloL  xvii.  436. 
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mand.     He  undertook  to  assemble  a  confederate  army    chap. 
to  the  north  of  Thebes  ;  Pausanias  was  commissioned       ^^- 
to  collect  the  Peloponnesian  tioops,  and  to  advance  Bav.uof 
across  the  Isthmus.     The  two  armies  were  hereupon  ^^^'^*-^^^' 
to  unite  in  Southern  Bceotia,  and  to  crush  the  hostile  ?^'^^^'^ 
forces,  before  these  had  strengthened  themselves   by- 
further  accessions.   Lysander  in  his  impatience  hurried 
in  advance,  gathered  troops  in  Phocis   and  Thessaly, 
and  marched  upon  Haliartus,  where  he  was  to  effect 
his  juncture  with  the  king.     But  Pausanias  was  not 
found  there  by  Lysander;  who,  full  of  eagerness  to 
accomplish  the   firat    military   exploit   alone,    rashly 
advanced  upon  the  well-defended  city.     On  the  one  Drain  of 
side  he  was  attacked  by  the  besieged,  on  the  other  ^y^^^^^- 
by  the  Thebans  hastening  to  the  rescue,  and  in  this 
unequal  struggle  he  was  cut  down  with  part  of  his 
troops. 

Thus  pitifully  ended  the  life  of  a  man,  who  for  a  nis 
time  was  more  puissant  in  Hellas  than  any  Hellene  f^;^''^^'^'* 
before  him,  who  caused  himself  to  be  adored  like  a  '  ^'"  ' 
god,  and  who,  after  he  had  brought  about  the  most 
important  decision  known  to  the  history  of  the  Greek 
states,  thought  that  he  also  retained  its  further  develope- 
ment  in  his  hands.  Lysander  had  a  clear  conscious- 
ness of  the  meaning  of  the  remark  made  by  the  Corin- 
thians to  the  Lacedaemonians  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War :  "  For  a  state,  which  bears 
itself  quietly,  permanent  institutions  are  excellent ;  but 
if  it  ensjaores  in  manifold  undertakinjijs,  it  cannot  rest 
in  its  old  forms,  but  must  improve  and  change  many 
things."  Thus  he  too  was  minded  to  transform  anti- 
quated Sparta,  in  order  that  she  might  be  equal  to 
her  new  task.  But  that  which  impelled  him  to  his 
innovations  was  not  patriotism;  they  were  to  serve 
his  own  purposes.  Unconscientiously  self-seeking,  he 
desired  to  annihilate  every  obstacle  to  his  ambition; 
from  his  youth  up  he  restlessly  wrought  for  a  single 
end ;  but  a  curse  rested  upon  all  his  doings,  and  his 
victories  brought  no  blessing  either  to  himself  or  to 

VOL.  iv.  Q 
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^  .w?     r.i>.  r.nr.i -.■••-  oiry  :  in  ^x^.  lij*  Lor  r.?  -urvLvp  hio  £ime,  to 

*  ■       ^...;':'".r  ^si*-,  .;i:r.-resr.  LiL.-tiL:.-!.  .ixi";  iiiiiillj.  in  an  encerpdse 

wr.-r.ri  fii.-i  '^rror  moiie  a  Li^upr.  co  •lie  pDrmararelv  aod 

Arr^rr  hi.-,  •i-anh  a  d'^-iimeni:  wac  iiisiovereil,  which 
iiK  hiit\  '"Jia.-*rii  Tj)  \jk  lirawn  up  by  Lleon  of  Hali<:ar- 
r*;i.-..''.'i.-'.,  in  oni^-r  to  ^rxj^-juni'l  t]i»r  i'l*:aa  lyin^  at  the  root 
of  ttiK  oori.-.riLiiLional  •:tLj.ii:r»i:s  inr^rn-imi  by  him.  His 
plan.-*.  n;rriaia  a  ^kkt^x,  but  5«j  niu-.h  is  ol«rax :  that  he 
wi.-.hf:rl  ro  put  an  t-nd  tu  the  oooniot  of  powers,  which 
Tf-.fi^U'TfA  .Sparta  inoomf^trnt  to  pursue  a  vigon:»as  and 
r:/iri-i.-.t*:fjt  policy.  The  kinir^hip  was  to  be  preserved 
a.H  fifi  iL.-.titution  sanctitieil  l.y  primitive  Jeolaxations  of 
th':  ^f'l'l.H ;  but  it  wa.^  to  Urcorue  a  *:liirereiit  thing  firom 
w}iH.t  it  had  Uf:n  :  out  of  the  whole  Uxlv  of  Heruclidse, 
or  out  of  the  whole  UAy  of  2?p<irtans,  the  man 
.-.liiN-d  to  the  otnr>:  wa.s  to  l^e  raisa.l  to  the  headship  of 
t\if:  .Htate.  Further,  it  was  als<"j  necestiirv  to  abolish  the 
Kf»hori,  and  to  e.-^tabli.-sh  a  new,  sind  enlarged,  civic 
rromrnunitv  for  choosinir  this  head.  The  state  was  there- 
fore  to  U:  renovated  \)ijl]i  as  to  its  head  and  as  to  its 
members,  and  for  the  nhani  kingship  was  to  be  substi- 
tuted a  ijer-jrjnal  government,  the  sway  of  o/ie  strong  will, 
able  to  rule  Sparta  and,  from  Sparta,  the  entire  Greek 
world.  I^y.sander  had  laid  all  the  states  prostrate  at 
the  feet  r>f  his  native  city ;  and  he  accordingly  deemed 
himself  to  )k^  the  man,  whose  mission  it  was,  in  the 
capacity  of  newly-fdected  chief  of  the  state,  firmly  to 
estidJish  the  dominion  which  had  been  gained  through 
him,  and  to  unite  Greece  under  a  single  dictatorship. 

liut  for  a  coup  detat  effected  by  violence  Lysander 
lacked  brjth  the  resources  and  the  courage.  His  was 
not  a  heroic  nature,  such  as  would  have  assembled 
around  him  the  people,  and  have  advanced  directly 
ujion  its  goal ;  he  could  not  even  make  himself  the 
centre  of  a  strong  i>arty.  Intrigue  was  the  element 
in  which  he  lived,  and  by  entirely  giving  himself  up 
to  this  tendency  he,  as  time  went  on,  lost  more  and 
more  of  his  resoluteness  and  vigour  of  action.     He 
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sought  to  secure  partisans  in  the  priests,  in  order  to  chap. 
transform  the  state,  which  was  still  governed  in  ^^' 
accordance  with  signs  from  heaven,  without  oflfending 
against  legal  forms ;  he  desired  to  receive  his  powers, 
as  if  he  had  been  a  second  Lycurgus,  from  Delphi, 
where  he  had  made  himself  a  favourite  by  splendid 
dedicatory  gifts.  It  was  bruited  abroad,  that  the 
Delphic  archives  contained  divine  oracles  still  unread, 
the  contents  of  which  none  but  a  son  of  Apollo  might 
reveal;  indeed,  there  was  brought  to  Delphi,  from 
somewhere  near  the  Pontus,  a  youth,  whom  his  mother 
declared  to  be  the  son  of  a  god ;  as  such  he  was  to  be  ac- 
knowledged at  Delphi,  and  thereupon  to  announce  the 
new  revelations.  If  it  is  remembered,  how  at  Dodona  and 
in  Libya  Lysander  like^dse  set  the  oracles  in  motion, 
the  grandeur  of  the  scale  on  which  this  game  of  in- 
trigue was  carried  on  must  cause  profound  astonishment. 
But  his  devices  were  woven  too  finely,  so  that  the 
threads  were  torn  asunder  even  while  he  held  them  in 
his  hands.  Undoubtedly  Lysander  was  the  most  gifted 
statesman  produced  by  Sparta  in  her  latter  days ;  no 
man  was  his  equal  in  knowledge  of  men  and  of  aflfairs ; 
and  that  in  his  political  essay  the  evils  of  the  Spartan 
constitution  were  accurately  signalised,  is  assuredly  to 
be  concluded  from  the  very  circumstance,  that  hesita- 
tion was  felt  about  allowing  the  document  to  become 
public,  notwithstanding  the  wish  of  Agesilaus  to  the 
contrary.  But  Lysander  lacked  the  courage  of  a  good 
conscience ;  and  for  this  reason  he,  with  all  his  great 
gifts,  achieved  nothing.  He  merely  contributed  to  pro- 
mote the  disorganisation  of  his  native  city,  to  make 
his  fellow-citizens  eager  for  money  and  prone  to  in- 
trigue, and  thoroughly  to  lower  the  spirit  of  Sparta. 
He  thought  no  device  too  bad  and  no  means  too  im- 
moral; and  yet  he  fell  in  consequence  of  his  policy 
being  one  of  half-measures,  inasmuch  as  he  desired  to 
combine  with  one  another  the  revolution  and  legality, 
and  was  perpetually  oscillating  between  timid  hesitation 
and  recldess  arroganca    Perhaps  this  self-contradiction 
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niAP.  maybe  connected  with  a  mental  disorder,  from  wliich 
*^  ho  is  said  to  have  suflFered  in  his  later  years,  and  which 
is  easily  to  Ik^  explained  by  the  manifold  self-delusions 
of  his  jKissionate  ambition.* 

Misfv^  On  the  day  after  the  death  of  Lysander,  Pausanias 

nuulo  his  ap[>oarance  with  the  Peloponnesians.  He 
saw  Ivino:  under  the  walls  of  Haliartus  the  bodies  of 

yui.  ;»i»:'K  the  fallen,  an  unprotected  prey  in  the  hands  of  the 
foo  ;  for  after  the  failure  of  the  surprise  the  Phoeians 
liavl  durinix  the  night  dispersed  to  their  homes.  The 
rmiiv  plan  of  the  campaign  had  been  frustrated;  nor 
was  the  spirit  prevailing  among  the  king's  troops 
bv  any  moans  encouraging  ;  they  found  themselves 
tlnx^itonod  by  a  superior  force  of  cavaJiy,  the  Athe- 
nians having  likewise  in  the  meantime  reached  the 
srouo  of  the  conflict ;  in  short,  the  situation  of  Pau- 
sanias was  one  of  the  utmost  anxiety.  It  was  out  of 
his  power  to  obtain  by  force  of  arms  that  which  it 
was  his  immediate  duty  to  secure,  viz.  the  rescue  of 
I  ho  dead  iKxlies  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  and 
ho  had  accordingly,  after  listening  to  his  council  of 
war,  no  choice  but  to  request  the  enemy  to  grant  him 
a  truce  and  a  peaceable  suiTender  of  the  dead.  But 
ovon  this  was  only  granted  to  him  on  condition  of  his 
evacuating  the  country.  He  was  forced  at  once  to  com- 
nionoe  his  retreat,  during  which  he  was  pursued  by 
exulting  enemies,  who  would  not  permit  the  troops  on 
lh(Mr  inarch  out  of  the  country  to  turn  to  the  left  or 
tn  lh(^  right  out  of  the  highroad,  for  the  purpose  of 
ohlniiiiiig  supplies.  The  king  was  received  at  Sparta 
with  h)ii(l  expressions  of  dissatisfiiction :  he  Wiis  charged 

•  MfA(iyYi>Xiff  of  Lysamlor :  Ari<tot.  ap.  Plutarch,  2.  As  to  tlie  levo- 
liiliMiiiirv  iiIjihh  of  ljVs;nnU'r,  see  Pliuarch,  25;  Diodor.  xiv.  13;  Nepos, 
fiiltii\viiii{  Vlplioriif*.  ''A  serond  Paiij.;iiiia.s,"  Atlien.  543.  According;  to 
limln.  ritMin  riiitaivh.  18)  composed  the  essay  on  his  own  account: 
I'nii'Mt  IiMihiiiiiiin.  ii.  304;  Ilcii/.berg,  282.  In  so  far  as  Lvsander 
IiiIi'IiiIimI  iv>iMitijiIly  to  chan;ro  the  nature  of  the  kingship,  Aristot^,  PdiL 
fei'iv,  31,  Mtiiliw  him  fTrix^ifiiia-ai  Kardkva-at  rfjv  (iaaiK€iav  ;  but  he  does  not 

■'i»  it  II**  Ii  fai'l.  N(*))o.M«  Li/Miid.  iii.  5.  The  story  of  the  pretended  son 
^)Hiltn  In  iiild  hy  Phitafch  on  the  authority  of  an  dy^p  urropiK6s  ud 
ii^or  (yMfprn  Thoophruatus  i). 
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with  tardiness  and  cowardice;  and  the  Lysandrian  chap. 
party  availed  itself  of  this  state  of  public  feeling,  to  ^^' 
make  him  pay  the  penalty  of  Lysander  s  rashness,  and 
to  render  him  accountable  for  Lysander's  death.  His 
former  conduct  in  Attica  was  also  now  raked  up  as 
an  accusation  against  him.  Pausanias  did  not  ven- 
ture to  appear  before  the  judicial  tribunal ;  and,  sen- 
tenced to  death,  took  flight  to  Tegea.* 

In  the  enemies'  camp  this  unexpected  success  had  The 
called  forth  an  extraordinary  revulsion  of  feeling.  ^^^J^"*** 
The  most  dangerous  of  their  adversaries  was  now  re-  ^  ^  395 
moved  for  ever ;  Sparta  was  humiliated,  and  Thebes 
full  of  victorious  confidence.  There  could  no  longer 
be  any  difficulty  in  bringing  about  an  open  alliance 
in  arms  against  Sparta.  Argos  and  Corinth,  between 
whom  an  understanding  already  existed,  joined  hands 
with  Thebes  and  Athens  ;  a  federal  fund  was  formed, 
and  a  federal  council  constituted  which  was  to  sit  at 
Corinth,  and  thence  to  direct  the  common  measures  of 
the  Confederates.  Hereupon  envoys  went  forth  from 
Corinth,  as  in  the  days  of  Themistocles,  to  summon  the 
remaining  states  to  the  struggle  for  their  independence. 
The  Locrians  had  been  already  gained ;  but  now  the 
Malians  likewise  joined,  who  had  been  irritated  by  the 
foundation  of  Heraclea  (p.  197),  as  well  as  the  cities  of 
Eubcea,  and  in  the  West  the  Acamanians,  Leucadians, 
and  Ambraciotes ;  all  having  either  to  suffer  or  to  fear 
Lacedaemonian  oppression.  On  the  side  of  Sparta  there 
stood  only  those  communities  of  the  peninsula  which 
were  entirely  without  independence,  and  the  states  in 
which  a  minority  of  the  citizens  or  individual  despots 
maintained  by  Sparta  held  sway.  The  Corinthian 
League  summoned  the  Greeks  to  freedom  as  against 
every  kind  of  oppression.  Called  into  life  by  Persian 
money,  it  was  yet  supported  by  the  feeling  of  the 
people ;  it  was  accordingly  no  counter-league  of 
seceders,  as  which  it  was  regarded  by  Sparta,  but 
a   national    league,    and    therefore     soon    became    a 

*  Xenophon,  HdUn,  iii  5,  23,  denies  that  Pausanias  was  guilty. 
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iTir'Sni^r^i  y-r^^r.  "crlitir^  r-j'-'-Arr-  ai-i  was  deman- 
«.;-.  1  -Brhrr-.-v^r  ilr  iiL:vrr?t5  c:  civil  lil^rty  were 
ii:  ^-rs::::::  ir.  i^.:.  tils  lr»iz:ie  t.X'k  iLe  place  of 
aL  .:•:-:  M*i:*.i  is  :lr  i.Ivvr=.irr  of  T-rr^r -  %-^]  sovem- 
El. I.:.     S-:i  w:^  :1t  :j.^  ii.  Tbrssilv.     Here  Meoins, 

m 

ilv  Ivl.^j:  ::  L-Lrisi.  Lii  ::r  vrars  l^e^n  involved  in  a 
f«r-.l  ^:1  Lv:.;W::-  tlr  Tvrini  of  Pherae.  The 
hrr-er.  \»::i::^  r-ir  r-:  nr-.:  :y  Si^irra.  Lad  the  advantage 
in  :h:5  './larrel.  A-  s->:z,  iiTrefort,  as  the  LArisseaDS 
Le:\r.l  o:  tlr  auri-Spjrr^ir.  l-;ciir:ir,  thev  applied  to  it, 
anl  "v  niv:-;!.*  ..:  iin  I : >:-ssi: n  of  2.00»j  auxilianes 
<u.  ?iv  i,  i  :l  r.aV"  g  PLir^il-s,  of  which  the  citadel 
w:.s  i:.i!T:>:!i-r'i  'v  La.»i;rr::ri:in?w  The  whole  of 
Tiiv5.N.ily ;  11..  i  :lr  L'jair::^  :  Herj-rl^a  of-ened  its  gates, 
ani  ""ii  .xcMTir'l  by  Arrive  rrrorts :  the  highland- 
tri'/e-  in  :lv  v::i:::rr  scnr  :iirir arni-e^i  o^^nrineents ;  and 
t: -r  PL:-::.-!!-,  -s-ii:.  w.rr>r  .-.-r-^— ,^.r. ir^i  by  Spartans*  snf- 
f-.r-^I  a  Lr  .vy  .ivi'.a:  a:  NAry:-.is,  In  the  space  of  a 
fr-s-  n.:.:Lr,  ri-r  ir^iivLV"  of  Srvirta  in  Central  and 
y : nl-jm  ^rr^  v  hiii  C'^rrn  virtaillv  annihilated,  and 
tL-r  no-K-  L-c;juv  v,-:is  r.^^iTirxi  ii5  the  Hellenic  Power 
fr:r-:r  n^:m  :L-r  fr^Mirirrs  of  Laconia  up  to  Mount 
C^'-vniT'-j-f :  ::  r«:  ->..sev.-.l  ?-n  arrnv.  r*fc-.'.iv  for  active  service, 
o:  lo.'  '  '  El-.:.  :  :.l  i  ::  Lvli  in  ::5  Lands  the  passes  of 
the  Isthmus.  ?:  Ar:a  w.is  >vjtv: ui:de»i  on  all  sides,  and 
at  th'?  siiin-.  v.zL'.r  ly  ii->  mrjans  Crnain  of  her  own  popu- 
l:i:::'n  or  of  th}  roiiiAiELiiii:  ni-rmV^-rs  of  the  Confedera- 
tion :  shv  w:is  inv. .[v :ti  in  a  foreiini  war.  of  which  the 
ukrrl.-r  ■.lvVvI-:'^»:-nivi:r  w:vs  Iv-yonl  calculation :  for  the 
briil::^.nr    milirar}-   exploits  nlling  the   despatches   of 

Affi.silaiis  br.-uirht  no  lasrin-::  results  with  them,  nor 

*"  *-  ~  ^^ 

dill  thoy  rtliov*j  ^part;i  from  the  foar  of  the  Phceuicmn  . 
fleet.  This  fear  iri'ireased,  us  rho  consideration  sug- 
gested itself,  that  ihi?  tiet  t  miiiiit  make  its  ap|x\iranee 
otF  the  coasts  of  Hellas  in  the  mxlst  of  the  war  against 
the  Sep»iirate  League,  and  miirht  make  common  cause 
with  the  enemy  At  Sparta  therefore  the  feeling  was 
loud  and  deep  against  the  whole  of  the  complication 
beyond  the  seas  which  had  K'cn  entered  into  ;   and 
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orders  were  without  delay  sent  to  the  Asiatic  army  to     chap. 
return  home  with  all  possible  speed.  ^^- 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  394  b.c.  (01.  xevi.  lutumof 
2),  that  the  messenger  of  the  Ephors  arrived  at  tlie  ^i'^*'""*- 
head-quarters  of  the  king  at  Astyra  in  Mysia,  when  ?^'^V2l^ 
he  was  on  the  point  of  opening  the  campaigns  intended 
to  remove  the  war  into  the  interior,  and  to  shake  the 
empire  of  the  Great  King  at  its  very  core.  In  the  midst 
of  victory  Agesilaus  saw  himself  overcome  hy  the  far- 
darting  arms  of  Tithraustes^  and  was  forced  with  a 
heavy  heart  to  commence  a  retreat,  which  at  once  freed 
his  foes  from  all  dangers,  and  rendered  useless  all  the 
combinations  effected  by  him,  while  it  led  himself  and 
his  troops  to  a  battlefield  where  heavy  struggles  with 
little  glory,  and  great  hardships  without  any  spoils, 
awaited  theuL  He  sought  to  mitigate  his  ill-fortune 
by  illusory  promises  to  himself  and  others  of  a  speedy 
return  to  Asia.  He  moreover  did  what  was  in  his 
power  to  retain  as  much  as  was  possible  of  the  advan- 
tages already  gained.  He  arranged  that,  during  his 
absence,  in  addition  to  the  fleet,  an  army  of  4,000 
men  under  Euxenus  was  to  defend  the  coast-towns  ; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  chose  European  troops,  upon 
whom  he  could  depend,  while  he  took  with  himself  to 
Europe  the  militia-contingents  levied  in  the  cities 
themselves :  he  wished  these  contingents  at  the  same 
time  to  serve  as  hostages  for  the  cities,  and  hereby  to 
preserve  the  newly-founded  defensive  strength  of  the 
Asiatic  Greeks :  he  intended  to  accustom  them  to  a 
brotherhood-in-arms  with  Spartan  troops,  and  above  all 
to  secure  the  dominion  of  Sparta  on  either  side  of  the 
sea,  the  establishment  of  which  constituted  his  greatest 
glory.  He  contrived  very  skilfully  to  excite  emulation 
among  the  cities  in  the  equipment  of  their  contingents, 
and  was  thus  able  to  cross  the  Hellespont  in  July  at 
the  head  of  a  large  and  well-appointed  army. 

Meanwhile  the  struggle  in  the  mother-country  had 
more  nearly  approached  the  proper  domain  of  the 
Spartan  power,  and  the  Boeotian  had  become  a  Corin- 


ii";i:    ';ur     V  !;r..:t-iiii-iir    .r    "lUiir    7iiir«    to    "die    piaiiiL- 

'x.ri-  .v.i.f:  ".  >:  iiiuir  J Ltiiini;:ii .  "fie  "iTiiiSBei  -jc  die 
•Or...".;  ;.-•    irs^r.i-Lu-jriy  ii"."^ir*it:  i  aew  TiiimiicaiLij:*.  lai 

\:.*\  ■'>•>:: .-.L.-r  "i.e  r^.Jiti  r:ai:  iLt.co:  tiie  >!t:ait?i;  ^ficween 
^.''-.r.-.'i-.  ii*.«i  fj-^.L>r':n.  F.c  Tii^es^  ■iTidets  venr  ;iC  the 
^A^.-.i-  -.i.-.-.i:  :■■.-*  :._r^-  'Jir:-  iii't  y-irieni  -ii^sirii.-Tr^,  wtiich 

'■.f    rr.i':    r.-.T:;-.:"  '„-  tL^^T  ^--rrr  ■'.'leil  "O    uil*r    LZVlaioiL  Ot*  the 

f::,^x:,y\  A'r.-Tr..-  in  p:ir:i-!:ilar.  s*:-  1ol:z  a^  siie  was 
^i.:;;r!  /Vl  .;:  :.  -x  o"r:i  -sc-.ilLi.  Li«i  n*:-  wuIL*  ro  rely  upon 
r,  .X  •::.!>/;  i-;f  r/fif;  I^jthm-xi  Tin^  Adi'fC:*  and  Thebes 
A  -r-':  ^'ST'^'X-A  lii  thr:  poLnt  of  vlew  aasuiaeii  bv  them, 
ar.«l  \{i  icif-'s  .-.tr?-te2i<:;il  p-'^-J"  thev  •^]^anted  up^Q  the 
;i.r.r>'Trir,  av-^zr-iori  of  the  P^l*>pi>iin*rsuLn5  from  campaigns 
f/-.j/V^fi''l  tKf;  f.-.rhrnu.^,  an'l  up^ii  the  unskilftilness  of  the 
r.'y.rVi.ti:''.  in  r.h*^:  djnduot  of  sie-zes. 

frit  th^:  P*:!ofKiriiJL-':^:arLs  oouid  not  assent  to  these 
f/iifit-.  of  vi*:w  ;  f<>r  Corinth  of  course  lay  outside  this 
Udfi  of  f\(:ff:nfA,  and  f^von  kss  than  Corinth  was  Areas 
l,rf>f.f'f:t.fA  \fV  it.  A  m*:rcantile  citv  such  as  Corinth 
tj»\\\(\  fiOt  look  favourably  upon  a  long  war,  carried  on, 
witho'jt  any  pro.HfKiCt  of  decision,  in  her  own  territory; 
iri;i  ■.rnii^:h  iL^  for  hor  it  was  of  supreme  importance  to 
rri/'iintain  an  open  intercourse  with  the  interior  and 
with  fonrirrn  hu(h,  Corinth  necessarily  desired  that 
til'-  war  .nhoiiM  Ik;  l^rouj^ht  to  a  speedy  issue ;  in  other 
word-i,  tli;it  Sparta  should  be  humbled;  which  humilia- 
i'lhu  could  only  bo  offectrfd  at  Sparta  itself.  Timolaus 
tJi^p'forc,  in  the  diet  of  the  League,  proposed  an 
irnrn^'di.'ifc  attack  upon  the  enemy.  As  yet,  this  enemy 
wuH  disrournj^cd ;  Lysander  was  dead,  and  Agesilaus 
far   away.      'Hio    present,    he   urged,    was  the  right 
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moment.  When  one,  he  said,  wished  to  protect  chap. 
himself  against  a  plague  of  wasps,  he  sm^ly  did  not  ^^' 
wait  for  the  approach  of  the  whole  swarm,  but  set  fire 
to  the  nest ;  and  when  one  wished  to  cross  a  river,  he 
crossed  it  as  near  as  possible  to  the  source.  In  the 
same  way  the  enemy  ought  now  to  be  sought  out, 
before  he  had  increased  his  strength  by  the  accession  of 
troops.  The  party  reasoning  thus  was,  however,  unable 
to  prevail  Thebes,  which  was  the  most  powerful  among 
the  states,  and  which  under  its  general  Ismenias  had 
gained  all  the  notable  successes  hitherto  achieved,  re- 
tained the  leading  voice  in  the  League,  without  at  the 
same  time  being  wholly  able  to  suppress  opposition.  In 
the  inner  life,  too,  of  the  Peloponnesian  states  belong- 
ing to  the  League  there  prevailed  a  hostile  opposition 
between  difierent  parties  :  the  Democrats,  who  had 
kindled  the  war,  regarded  the  smallness  of  the  states 
as  the  foundation  of  the  Spartan  supremacy,  and 
advocated  a  close  alliance  with  other  states  and  the 
formation  of  larger  state-territories ;  while  the  aristo- 
cratic party  inflexibly  adhered  to  the  principle  of  the 
independence  of  the  several  cities.  This  conflict  was 
particularly  keen  at  Corinth,  where  party-feeling  was 
still  more  intensified  by  the  fact,  that  the  citizens  suf- 
fered losses  of  such  severity  in  consequence  of  the  war. 
In  the  other  states  of  the  League  engaged  in  the  war, 
the  fields  could  be  tilled  undisturbed  ;  Corinth  had  to 
bear  its  burdens  for  all  the  rest  The  discontent  hereby 
excited  answered  the  purposes  of  the  Aristocrats,  who 
desired  peace  with  Sparta ;  and  it  thus  became  difficult 
to  maintain  a  harmonious  understanding  in  the  Council 
of  War.  In  short,  the  League  was  afflicted  with  all  the 
drawbacks  which  are  wont  to  attend  combinations  of 
secondary  states,  imaccustomed  to  pursue  a  policy  of 
their  own,  and  induced  by  events  of  an  exceptional 
character  to  enter  into  a  union  with  other  states,  with 
which  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  co-operating,  and 
only  have  special  interests  in  common ;  while  in  the 
present  instance  the  League  was  moreover  formed  of 
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CHAP,  states  hitherto  mutually  hostile,  and  accordingly  found 
_  *^_  it  peculiarly  difficult  to  agi-ce  upon  a  common  manage- 
ment of  aflairs. 
Bauicof  The  Spartans  had  no  intention  of  looking  quietly 
^eviai.  ^^  while  they  were  being  blockaded  in  the  penia- 
(B.G.  394)"!  ^^^  \  moreover,  further  delay  on  their  part  might 
juhj,  lead  to  further  defections  in  their  Confederation.  They 
accordingly  assembled  the  contingents  in  Arcadia,  in 
order  to  march  upon  the  Isthmus ;  but,  instead  of  taking 
the  shoitest  routes,  probably  because  they  feared  to  meet 
with  enemies  lying  in  ambush  in  the  mountain-passes, 
they  took  a  widely  circuitous  path  along  the  shores  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf  towards  the  district  which  was 
inevitably  to  become  the  theatre  of  the  war,  and  chose 
Sicyon  for  their  head-quarters.*  Two  bodies  of  troops, 
of  considerable  numbers,  lay  opposite  to  one  another 
here.  The  heavy-armed  infantry  probably  numbered 
about  20,000  men  on  either  side  ;  in  cavalry  and  light- 
armed  troops  the  advantage  was  probably  with  the 
Leaguers.  On  the  other  hand,  they  lacked  a  vigorous 
leadership,  and  were  at  issue  as  to  the  disposition 
as  well  as  to  the  command  of  the  troops ;  probably 
because  it  was  not  wished  to  allow  the  Corinthians,  in 
whose  territory  the  fighting  was  being  carried  on,  to 
have  the  supreme  command.  The  Spartans  were  led 
by  Aristodemus,  the  guardian  of  King  Agesipolis,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  dethroned  Pausanias.  About  the 
middle  of  the  summer,  394  B.C.,  the  armies  met  by 
the  stream  Nemea,  the  lower  course  of  which  formed 
the  boundary-foss  between  Corinth  and  Sicyon.  The 
Thebans  prematurely  rushed  upon  the  Achceans  front- 
ing them,  and  thereby  broke  the  cohesion  of  the  line, 
so  that  it  was  possible  for  the  Spartans  to  outflank 
the  Athenians  (who  were  fighting,  7,000  strong,  under 
Tlirasylmlus) ;  while  the  rest  of  the  army  was  driven 
back   in   extreme   confusion.      The  situation   became 

*  Xen.  lldlen.  iv.  2,  13  :  f^fifa-av  ttjv  a^(^t«Xoy.  Herbst,  yene  Jahrh. 
f.  Philol,  61)0,  would  read,  d^0i  'AXtav.  Perhaps  dyxuikov,  I  believe  I 
bave  currectlj  givon  the  House  of  the  passage  in  the  text. 
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still  worse,  when  the  fugitive  bands  reached  the  gates  chap. 
of  Corinth,  and  found  them  closed .  by  the  Laconian  ^^' 
party  :  it  was  not  till  after  some  time  had  passed,  that 
they  succeeded  in  forcing  an  entrance  and  reaching  a 
safe  retreat  behind  the  walls.  The  forces  of  the  League 
had  suffered  great  losses,  but  they  were  able  to  maintain 
their  position,  and,  as  before,  to  control  the  passes. 
Aristodemus  deemed  it  advisable  to  proceed  to  no  fresh 
attack  at  present,  because  he  might,  in  view  of  the 
approach  of  Agesilaus,  expect  the  whole  situation  of 
the  war  soon  to  change  for  the  better.  * 

For  neither  in  Northern  Greece  was  the  Separate  Manhof 
League,  notwithstanding  its  rapid  extension,  possessed  -^r/<^«^«"^ 
of  sufficient  power  and  influence,  to  be  able  to  stay 
the  march  of  the  king,  who  was  irresistibly  urging 
on  his  approach.  It  was  easy  to  see  what  schooling 
he  and  his  troops  had  received  beyond  the  sea. 
They  displayed  an  agility  and  power  of  marching,  of 
which  formerly  no  conception  had  been  entertained ; 
a  series  of  common  winter  and  summer  campaigns  had 
created  among  them  a  firm  cohesion  and  a  thorough 
feeling  of  comradeship,  and  imder  proved  commanders 
they  had  attained  to  exemplary  discipline.  They  had 
learnt  to  provide  themselves  everywhere  with  supplies, 
to  vanquish  every  difficulty,  and  to  apply  craft  and 
force,  according  as  either  was  opportune.  Thus  Agesi- 
laus passed  successfully  through  Thessaly,  hostile  though 
it  was ;  he  foimd  the  pass  of  Thermopylse  open ;  was 
able  undisturbed  to  unite  with  his  forces  the  Phocians, 
as  well  as  the  Orchomenians,  the  neighbours  and  cn(s 
mies  of  Thebes ;  and  thirty  days  after  he  had  crossed 
the  Hellespont,  on  the  I7th  of  August,  (the  day  is 

♦  Battle  of  the  Nemea :  Xen.  Hellen,  iv.  2,  18;  Lys.  xvi.  15. 
Demosth.  xx.  52  :  ^  /iryaXi;  ^X7i  ^P^^  ^-  V  <»'  KopiV^y.  Xen.  Agts.  vii.  5: 
ij  cV  K.  fiaxrf.  The  date  is  fixed  by  Aristides,  ii  370  (Dhidorf) :  rrj^  iv  K. 
Im/ixi^  «a^  TTJi  iv  Acxai^  fxetros  apx^v  Ev^vKiBrji.  According  to  this  passa^jjo, 
the  first  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  of  the  archonship  of  Diophantiis, 
which  endrt  with  July  14th,  304  B.C.  Of.  Kirchner,  de  And.  qutr  f»riur 
tert.  or.  p.  19.  Agesilaus  receives  the  tidings  of  the  battle  at  Amphipolis. 
According  to  this,  the  battle  was  fought  in  tlic  middle  of  July,  about  the 
same  time  as  the  battle  of  Cuidus. 
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fixed  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,)  he  stood,  ready  for  the 
conflict,  in  Bceotia. 

It  was  now  that  part  of  the  Leaguers  first  came 
across  ilount  Helicon  into  the  plain  of  Coronea,  where, 
reinforced  by  an  accession  of  troops  from  Boeotia  and 
the  surrounding  districts,  they  took  up  a  position  by  the 
temple  of  Athene  Itonia,  the  federal  sanctuary  of  the 
dLstrict, — where  once  already,  fifty-three  years  before, 
the  Boeotians  had  successfully  defended  their  indepen- 
dence (vol.  iL  p.  405).  Agesilaus  advanced  fix^m  the 
Cephisus,  and  disposed  his  forces  for  battle ;  his  right 
wing  consisting  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the  centre  of 
the  Asiatic  troops,  and  the  left  of  the  Phocians  and 
Orchomenians.  The  left  of  Agesilaus  was  directly 
fronted  by  the  Thebans  ;  next  to  whom,  in  the  centre, 
stood  the  Athenians  with  the  other  Leaguers,  and  then 
the  Argives.  Agesilaus  had  a  superior  number  of 
light-armed  troops ;  in  other  respects  the  armies  were 
about  equal  But  while  the  forces  of  the  League 
came  from  a  defeat,  and  on  the  present  occasion  again 
were  not  led  by  any  firm  hand,  their  adversaries  had 
been  invariably  accustomed  to  victory,  were  com- 
manded by  masters  in  the  art  of  war,  and  were 
mostly  veterans, — as  above  all  the  Cyreans.  This  time 
also  the  Thebans  rushed  forward  at  once,  and  drove  the 
enemy's  left  into  Hight ;  the  battle  severed  itself  into 
tlirce  battles;  and,  while  the  Thebans  after  this  advance 
were  already  falling  upon  the  camp  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians, they  saw  the  remaining  two  divisions  driven 
from  the  ground,  and  taking  refuge  upon  the  heights 
of  Mount  Tilphussium  in  the  rear  of  Coronea.  It  was 
impossible  for  the  Thebans  to  keep  the  field  unassisted; 
but  they  intended  to  cut  their  way  through  to  their 
allies.  It  was  then  that  Agesilaus  advanced  to  meet 
them  with  his  whole  army,  highly  gi'atified  to  see  be- 
fore him  the  most  hated  of  all  the  Greeks,  and  evidently 
intent  upon  taking  bloody  vengeance  for  the  insults 
suffered  by  Sparta.  Instead  of  surrounding  them  on 
the  flanks,  ho  declined  the  advice  of  Xenophon,  and 
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directing  a  general  attack  on  the  whole  line  chap. 
•ced  them  to  a  desperate  struggle.  A  terrible  melee  '^' 
sued.  The  king,  fighting  in  the  thickest  of  the 
y,  was  covered  with  wounds ;  but  in  spite  of  his 
most  exertions  he  was  unable  to  prevent  the  Thebans 
m  forcing  a  path  through  the  very  midst  of  his 
ny,  and  from  successfully  effecting  their  juncture 
th  their  allies.  Twice  the  Thebans  had  been  the 
jtors  ;  but  the  ground  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
^cedsemonians,  who  bore  the  corpses  of  their  foes 
X)  the  centre  of  their  camp,  in  order  to  force  the 
aguers  to  supplicate  for  the  delivery  of  their  dead, 
d  thus  to  acknowledge  their  defeat  The  king  had 
ved  his  honour,  but  the  actual  gain  of  the  battle 
IS  so  slight,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  unable  to 
untain  themselves  in  Boeotia.  Agesilaus  himself 
mt  to  Delphi,  in  order  to  see  to  the  healing  of  his 
mnds,  and  to  dedicate  to  the  god  the  tithe  of  the 
uatic  booty,  amounting  to  not  less  than  one  hundred 
ients  (243,000Z.  circ).  But  how  soon  was  the 
yry  of  his  victories  to  pale  !  Already  before  the  bat- 
(  he  had  received  the  tidings  of  the  utter  revulsion 
lich  had  taken  place  in  afiairs  in  Ionia ;  and  there- 
th  his  exploits  were  whoUy  cast  into  the  shade  by 
e  undertakings  of  Conon.* 

It  was  by  Conon  that  Attic  ideas  and  Attic  policy  Cmon  at 
st  again  acquired  influence  upon  the  relations  among  ^'^"^'"'• 
e  states  on  the  -^gean.  With  equal  sagacity  and 
ergy  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the  situation  of  the 
irsian  empire,  in  order  to  make  a  position  for  himself 
Susa,  to  prepare  the  fall  of  Tissaphemes,  and,  in 
njunction  with  Phamabazus,  to  lay  the  lines  of  a  new 
ir-policy,  for  the  execution  of  which  he  was  indis- 
nsable.  Thus  the  treasures  of  the  Great  King  were 
sujed  at  the  disposal  of  the  homeless  protege  of  the 
ince  of  Salamis.  This  had  happened  before  Agesilaus 
A  yet  crossed  into  Asia.     But  the  work  advanced 

^  The  statement  as  to  the  corpses  is  only  to  be  found  in  Xen.  Agts. 
15  ;  c£  Herbst,  v.  «.,  692. 
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ciTAP.  slowly.  The  empire  was  in  so  lamentable  a  condition, 
'^'  that  every  naval  armament  had  to  be  begun  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  it  was  a  matter  of  considerable  trouble,  to 
collect  in  the  first  instance  even  as  many  as  forty  ves- 
sels, which  Conon  exercised  in  the  waters  of  Cilicia,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  nucleus  of  a  fleet.  The  promised 
pay  failed  to  make  its  appearance ;  the  adverse  party 
still  continued  powerfid ;  and  the  Southern  coasts 
formed  part  of  the  satrapy  of  Tissaphemes,  who  con- 
trived in  every  possible  way  to  hinder  the  easy  progress 
of  the  armaments.  Conon  was  forced  to  withoraw 
before  the  Lacedasmonian  fleet  into  the  harbour-of-war 
at  Cauuus,  and  remained  blockaded  here  for  a  long  time 
(396-5) ;  so  that  Agesilaus  began  to  contemn  tbe 
new  danger  which  had  excited  terror  at  Sparta,  and 
hoped  to  be  able  to  bring  the  whole  war  to  a  close  by 
land.  jM  can  while  Conon  waited  patiently,  and  relied 
upon  his  friends.  He  perceived,  how  the  Spartan 
plundering  expeditions  could  not  but  contribute  to 
intensify  the  eagerness  of  Phamabazus  to  support  him. 
Pharnabazus  actually  relieved  Conon  from  the  blockade, 
so  that  he  was  now  able  to  unite  with  his  fleet  the 
newly-built  ships,  and  to  increase  it  to  eighty  vessels, 
and  afterwards  to  double  that  number. 
Oiwfrti  at  Hereupon  he  without  further  delay  began  the  execu- 
hahyhm,  ^j^j^  q£  |^jg  schcmcs  ;  cstablislicd  communications  with 
the  democratic  party  in  Rhodes ;  provoked  the  revolt  of 
this  important  island  from  Sparta ;  and  captured  the 
transports  carrying  Egyptian  com  to  the  Spartan  fleet 
Of  these  first  successes  he  availed  himself,  to  claim  by 
virtue  of  them  a  fuller  confidence  and  a  more  assured 
position.  If  the  work  was  to  progress,  he  could  not 
any  longer  afford  to  dcj^end  on  court-coteries  and  on  the 
whims  of  satraj)s.  He  repaired  in  person  to  Babylon, 
and  conducted  his  negotiations  there  with  much  suc- 
cess ;  in  the  council  of  the  king  it  was  determined  to 
make  war  upon  Sparta  simultaneously  by  land  and  by 
sea ;  the  financial  resources  were  to  be  entrusted  to 
Conon,  to  whom  was  to  be  committed  the  supreme 
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conduct  of  the  war.  He  was  sagacious  enough  to  chap. 
request  that  Phamabazus  might  be  associated  with  him  ^^' 
in  his  office,  and  to  leave  the  honour  of  the  supreme 
command  to  the  satrap.  But  Conon  was  the  soul  of 
the  entire  undertaking.  The  ancient  coyness  of  tlie 
Persians  had  been  overcome  ;  they  perceived  tliat  their 
militaiy  and  naval  forces  could  only  be  of  effect  against 
Greece,  if  directed  by  a  Greek.  They  confided  them- 
selves, their  power  and  their  treasures,  to  this 
Athenian  citizen,  and  allowed  him  to  provide  for  them ; 
so  that  it  seems  that  these  relations  at  this  time  gave 
rise  to  the  proverb :  "  The  war  is  the  business  of 
Conon."  * 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  other  side  collected  its  Batur  of 
forces.     Anjesilaus  became  commander-in-chief  by  land     '"  ''*' 
and  sea  (p.  217).     He  contrived  to  animate  the  ardour  (b.'c.  ayi). 
of  the  coajst-towns ;    they  furnished   120  ships;    but  Beyivning 
by  appointing   his   brother-in-law,  the  inexperienced  ^'/^"i/"^^- 
Pisander,  admiral,  he  conferred  the  greatest  obligation 
upon  Conon,  who  already  in  August  had  an  opportunity 
of  justifying  in  the  fullest  measure  the  confidence  be- 
stowed upon  him  by  the  Great  King.     He  met  tlie. 
fleet  off  the  peninsula  of  Cnidus.     Pisander  could  not 
avoid  a  battle,  although  he  was  in  no  respect  capable 
of  contending  against  his  adversary.     He  sufl'ered  the 
most  thorough  of  defeats.     Pisander  himself  fell  in  the 
conflict,  and  fifty  vessels  were  captured.     The  tidings 
of  this  battle  reached  King  Agesilaus  on  his  entry 
into  Bceotia ;  but  he  kept  them  secret  from  his  troops 

*  Conon  in  Sosa,  according  to  Paiis.  iii.  9,  1  (before  the  arrival  of 
Agesilaus  in  Asia ;  according  to  Justin,  vi.  %  during  the  blockudo  of 
C^iinns) ;  in  Babylon,  the  winter-residence  of  the  Great  King,  according 
to  Diod.  xiv.  81.  Nepos,  Coiion,  3,  follows  some  good  authority  (instigated 
^•Phamabazus  to  undertake  the  journey,  and  introduced  by  Tithraustea, 
donon  brings  about  the  overthrow  of  Tissaphemes).  Diod.  xiv.  81  : 
K^awv  ^apva^{ov  €\6fi€vos.  Phamabazus  was  not  only  treasurer  to  Conon 
(Nep.  4),  but  also  nominally  commander-in-chief :  Xeu.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  11. 
To  the  time  of  his  armaments  in  Cilicia  and  of  his  command  of  the  floot 
belong  the  Phamabazus-coins  from  Tarsus  :  Luyncs,  Monn,  (ha  Satrapieit, 
p.  7  ;  BrandiSfp.  236.  The  Hellenic  ships  (to  fierd  K.  'EWrjviKovy  Jhllrv. 
IT.  2y  12)  were  chiefly  Attic  ((^tryodc;  Kat  (d€\ovral,  Pkt.  Meiux.  245a). 
USktfiot  dc  KoiwM  fAt\ifa€ij  Diogen.  vil  75  ;  Rehdantz,  p.  2. 
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CHAP,  until  after  the  day  of  Coronea,  on  which  he  waa  him- 
^^'  self  already  fighting  with  broken  hopes.  For  not  only 
all  the  results  of  his  two  years'  campaigns,  but  all  hu 
future  victories,  were  destroyed  by  a  single  blow. 
All  Ionia  was  lost ;  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  detain 
the  Ionian  troops  with  the  army;  and  all  thoughtB 
of  returning  to  Asia  wore  at  an  end  for  him.  Iniifl 
the  battle  of  Cnidus  directly  affected  the  state  of 
affairs  in  either  continent;  and  Agesilaus  returned 
to  Sparta  with  the  remnant  of  his  troops^  as  if 
he  had  lost  instead  of  gained  a  battle  (autumn  of 
394  B.C.).* 
j>ff.ciion  Meanwhile  the  victorious  fleet  sailed  up  the  coast 
'lonian  ^^om  Cavia.  By  the  ad^dce  of  Conon  all  Hellenic 
cities.  cities  were  promised  liberty  and  autonomy ;  and,  in- 
asmuch as  the  presence  among  them  of  Agesilaus  had 
after  all  invariably  entailed  upon  them  many  sacrifices 
and  inconveniences,  they  were  all  the  more  ready  to 
accept  the  changed  condition  of  things.  A  &ee 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  empire  remained  the 
primary  interest  for  these  cities ;  and  since  all  their 
dcsu'cs  were  now  liberally  granted,  they  one  and  all, 
even  Ephesus,  I'cnounced  the  Spartan  alliance, — as  far 
up  as  the  Hellespont,  where  Dercyllidas  maintained 
himself  in  Abydus  and  Sestus. 
Conon  In  the  following  spring  the  fleet  took  its  course 

mOreeor,    |Q^yr^j,(|g  drccce.     Just  a   ccutury  had   passed  away, 

(B.a  8U3).  since  the  first  maritime  expedition  had  started  jGrom 
the  shores  of  Asia  against  Attica.  But  this  time  the 
Perso-Plia3nician  fleet  was  a  liberating  force,  a  con- 
si  deralJc  pi-oportion  of  it  was  Greek,  its  admiral  an 
Athenian,  and  its  task  the  restoration  of  his  native 
city.  All  the  Cycladcs  were  freed  from  the  Spartan 
yoke  ;  and  the  Harmosts,  wherever  they  had  con- 
trived to  maintain   themselves  hitherto,  were  driven 

*  According?  to  Diod.  xiv.  83,  Plmrnabazus  and  ConoD  had  more  thiii 
ninety,  and  Pisandor  eighty  vessels.  Xeu.,  HcUeii,  iv.  3,  12,  is  obscure. 
Tlie  accounts  of  the  battle  are  quite  inadequate.  Newton  believes  that  he 
has  discovered  a  monument  of  the  battle ;  c£  Qiiitin^jer  Gd,  Anxiji^ 
1864,  p.  383. 
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away.  Cythera  was  occupied,  and  the  coast  of  Messenia  chap. 
threatened ;  whereupon  Conon  conducted  the  fleet  to  ^^' 
the  Isthmus,  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  understanding 
with  the  Council  of  the  League,  and  to  conceit 
measures  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  hxnd- 
war.  Thus  he  was  approaching  his  real  object.  For 
he  found  no  difficulty  in  representing  to  the  Persians, 
as  well  as  to  the  Greek  League,  that  the  matter  which 
as  an  Athenian  he  had  nearest  at  heart  was  also  in  their 
own  interest ;  the  Spartans,  he  declared,  would  never 
renounce  their  claims  to  dominion  over  Greece,  so 
long  as  the  walls  of  Athens  lay  in  ruins.  It  was  not  The  tcaJis 
till  these  had  been  restored,  that  the  city  would  be  °^;^^)r^ 
enabled  to  act  as  a  counterpoise,  as  was  demandea  b.c.  893. 
by  the  policy  of  the  Great  King  and  by  that  of  the 
League.  Pharnabazus  agreed  to  everything,  and,  while 
returning  himself  to  Asia  with  part  of  the  fleet,  allowed 
Conon  to  anchor  ^vith  eighty  vessels  in  the  Piraeeus. 
The  crews  were  disembarked ;  architects  and  masons 
were  engaged  ;  hundreds  of  workmen  came  from  Thebes 
and  other  towns  ;  and  thus  the  work  of  Themistocles, 
Pericles,  and  Cimon,  the  walls  enclosing  the  port-town 
and  the  Long  Walls,  was,  while  paid  for  by  the  money 
of  the  Great  King,  restored  by  the  joint  labour  on  the 
one  hand  of  Phoenicians,  Cilicians,  and  Cyprians,  on 
the  other  of  Athenians  and  Boeotians.  Since  of  the 
three  Long  Walls  the  Phalerian  had  abeady  become 
superfluous  by  the  construction  of  the  Middle  Wall 
(voL  ii.  p.  466),  it  was  naturally  considered  enough 
to  build  two  parallel  walls,  which  sufficiently  united 
the  Upper  and  Lower  Towns.  In  many  places  the  con- 
struction still  remained  incomplete,  but  the  main 
object  was  achieved.  Sparta's  plans  of  dominion 
seemed  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  securely  frustrated, 
and  amidst  endless  rejoicings  Athens  celebrated  her 
regeneration.  For  now,  and  not  before,  the  work  of 
liberation  seemed  accomplished,  and  the  humiliation  of 
the  past  expiated.  The  deeds  of  Thrasybulus  and 
his  comrades  were  cast  into  the  shade;  Conon  and 

VOL.  rv.  R 
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operations  of  the  troops,  and  to  play  into  the  hands  of  chap. 
the  Lacedasmonians.  For  the  execution  of  the  plot  ^^' 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  festival  of  Artemis  Eudea 
(in  the  spring  of  rc.  392).  More  than  a  hundred 
citizens  were  cut  down  in  the  tlieati-e,  in  the  market- 
place, and  even  at  the  altars  ;  the  remaining  partisans 
of  Sparta  retreated  to  the  citadel,  where  they  thought 
to  defend  themselves.  But,  cut  oflF  from  all  assistance, 
and  terrified  by  unfavourable  omens,  they  were  induced 
to  enter  into  a  reconciliation  with  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  to  submit 

The  democratic  and  war-party  now  prevailed  ;  and  The 
yet  the  attitude  of  Corinth  remained  oscUlating  and  |^^r 
uncertain.  By  itself  Corinth  was  too  incapable  of  in- 
dependent action  ;  and  the  Leaguers,  who  had  helped 
to  bring  about  the  victory  of  the  democracy,  m  their 
turn  put  forward  demands  in  consequence,  and  thus 
occasioned  new  party-combinations.  For  although 
the  war-party  desired  that  the  city  should  lean  upon 
a  powerful  state,  yet  the  large  majority  was  opposed  to 
any  concession  being  made  to  the  Athenians  or  Thebans. 
It  was  the  old  conflict  of  feeling  between  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  and  Central  Greece,  which  drove  them  rather 
to  enter  into  a  combination  with  Argolis.  Thus  was 
formed  out  of  the  Democrats  the  party  of  the  "  Argo- 
lisers."  These  prevailed.  The  boundary-pillars  be- 
tween the  two  territories  began  to  be  removed  ;  Argive 
troops  occupied  the  citadel ;  and  while  Corinth 
vanished  out  of  the  number  of  independent  states, 
Argolis,  as  in  the  days  of  Agamemnon,  extended  its 
territory  from  the  frontier  of  Laconia  to  the  Isthmus.* 

But  this  revolution  again  awakened  new  indignation 
in  the  cu-cles  of  the  aristocracy.  To  the  Aristocrats  it 
seemed  an  abomination,  an  intolerable  crime,  that 
their  native  city  should  be  allowed  to  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Ajgolis.    Moreover,  the  authority  of  the 

♦  EvieXrca  (according  to  the  analogy  of  the  festive  calendar  of  Corcyi-a) 
in  February :  Eirchner,  p.  10.  Ol  apvoXifovrcf  :  Ephorus  op,  Steph.  b.v, 
"Apyos,  .Ajnalgamatiou  of  Argos  ana  Corinth :  Acn.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  6 ; 
cL  ViBcher,  Staaten  u.  Biindef  p.  25. 
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ancient  families  of  Corinth  was  hereby  broken  for 
ever ;  and,  finally,  the  formation  of  a  North-Pelopon- 
nesian  state  of  larger  size  involved  a  serious  danger  to 
Spartci  and  to  all  the  adherents  of  Sparta.  Every- 
thing therefore  depended  uix)n  the  overthrow  of  these 
innovations,  before  they  had  firmly  established  them- 
selves ;  and  the  Aristocrats  accordingly  entered  into 
treasonable  combinations  with  Sparta, — just  as  the 
Laconiscrs  at  Athens  had  done,  when  in  their  native 
city  they  desired  at  any  cost  to  prevent  the  construc- 
tion of  the  walls  (vol.  ii.  p.  395). 

Two  j)arty-leaders,  Alcimcnes  and  Pasimelus,  opened 

^'nw/j.    **^  *^^^  enemy  a  portal  in  the  bifurcate  wall  stretching 

o/.xcvi.  4   ill  the  direction  of  Sicyon.      The  Spartans  entered, 

(B.a  392).    entrenched  themselves  between  the  two  walls  uniting 

Summer,    QQYmt\\  witli  Lcclia^um,  and  collected  around  them 

tlieii'  partisans.     On  the  next  day  a  bloody  conflict 

ensued,  the  Argives,  Corinthians,  and  Athenians  having 

aj)proaehcd  with  the  intent  of  driving  the  enemy  out 

of  the  lines  of  the  fortifications.     But  the  Spartans 

remained   victorious,   and    continued    to    hold  their 

position.     Corinth  was  thus  cut  off  from  the  sea  and 

the  fleet ;  part  of  the  connecting  walls  was  pulled 

down ;  and  even  beyond  the  Isthmus,  Crommyon  and 

Sidus,  the  inlets  of  the  passes  towards  Megara,  were 

taken. 

By  this  brilliant  success  of  the  Spartan  arms  the 
entire  plan  of  operations  of  the  League  seemed  frus- 
trated. But  while  Sparta  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
her  victoiy,  the  Athenians  displayed  the  utmost 
activity.  It  was  necessary  for  them  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  detain  the  foe  at  the  Isthmus,  so  long 
as  their  w\ills  were  still  uncompleted.  They  had  sent 
to  the  theatre  of  the  war  Iphicrates,  a  young  man  of 
obscure  origin,  w^ho  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
recent  naval  engagements  (doubtless,  therefore,  under 
Conon).  Through  Iphicrates  the  subsidies  obtained  by 
Conon  first  acquired  their  true  significance  for  Athens ; 
for  he  contrived  to  discipline,  and  to  make  use  of,  the 
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mercenaries  engaged  by  this  money,  in  such  a  way  as  chap. 
thereby  to  restore  the  fame  of  the  Attic  arms.  In  the  ^^- 
battle  between  the  walls  he  was  unsuccessful :  this 
was  no  suitable  field  oi  operations  for  his  light-armed 
bands.  But  only  a  few  months  later  he  had  succeeded 
in  establishing  what  resembled  a  blockade  over  the 
Lacedaemonians  in  their  entrenchments.  He  com- 
manded the  entire  district,  made  requisitions  on  Sicyon 
and  Phlius;  nay,  far  into  Arcadia  the  inhabitants 
trembled  before  the  flying  bands  of  Iphicrates.  Under 
the  protection  of  his  arms  the  walls  of  the  Isthmus 
were  restored  ;  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens  of  Athens 
hastened  across,  in  a  few  days  built  up  the  western 
wall,  and  then,  more  leisurely,  the  eastern  (spring  of 
B.C.  391). 

This  revulsion  in  the  state  of  things  at  the  Isthmus  Agesiiaus 
was  irreconcilable  with  the  honour  of  Sparta  :  and,  in  ^^'f 
particular,  irritation  was  excited  there  by  the  Corinthian  oixcvu.  i-^ 
fugitives  ;  for,  since  the  day  of  the  treason,  it  was  they  (b.c.  3ui). 
who  had  incessantly  urged  Sparta  forwards,  and  who 
had  exercised  a  decisive  influence  upon  her  resolutions. 
They  pointed  to  the  importance  of  their  native  city, 
as  the  gate-keeper  of  the  peninsula,  and  declared  that, 
unless  the  Spartans  were  secure  of  it,  their  days  as  a 
great  power  were  at  an  end.  Accordingly,  it  was 
determined  to  set  seriously  about  the  task,  and  Agesi- 
iaus had  to  assume  the  supreme  command,  however 
little  it  might  agree  with  his  inclinations  to  measure 
the  distance  of  the  entire  peninsula,  in  order  to  pull 
down  a  wall  which  in  all  probability  would  speedily 
be  built  up  again  behind  his  back.  Fatiguing  marches 
without  any  prospect  of  glory  or  gain — this  was 
the  direct  opposite  of  the  Asiatic  campaigns  which 
had  spoilt  the  king.  In  the  spring  of  B.C.  391,  imme- 
diately after  the  second  walling-off  of  the  Isthmus,  he 
set  out  on  his  march  ;  and,  in  order  to  give  his  under- 
taking a  more  impressive  and  dignified  character,  he 
caused  himself  to  be  supported  by  a  naval  squadron, 
equipped  out  of   the  treasure  captured  in  Asia  and 
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of  the  city  bad  become  tbe  tbeatre  of  war.  Its  cbief  chap. 
place  was  Pirseum,  a  fortified  position  wbicb  coinmuni-  ^^' 
cated  witb  other  smaller  strongholds.  It  is  very 
probable  that  these  fortifications  were,  at  the  time  in 
question,  not  perhaps  constructed,  but  at  all  events 
renewed,  in  order  to  secure  the  connexion  between 
Corinth  and  its  new  allies.  For,  inasmuch  as  Megara 
was  hostile,  it  was  necessary  to  take  advantage  of 
these  means  for  the  purpose  of  communication  with 
Thebes. 

In  every  respect,  therefore,  this  remote  hilly  district 
(which  would  hardly  have  suggested  itself  to  any  one 
at  Sparta,  had  it  not  been  for  the  Corinthian  fugitives) 
was  a  locality  extremely  well  adapted  for  inflicting 
sensible  damage  upon  the  enemy  :  and  doubtless  the 
fugitives  had  also  purposely  selected  the  time  of  the 
campaign ;  for  it  was  about  midsummer  (390  B.C.),  and 
the  Isthmian  festival  was  at  hand :  and,  in  their  eyes, 
it  was  an  abomination  that  this  ancient  Corinthian  festi- 
val should  now,  for  the  first  time,  be  celebrated  in  tbe 
name  of  Argos.  They  therefore  reached  the  Isthmus 
with  the  Spartan  army,  precisely  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  gi-eat  sacrifice  to  Posidon,  dispersed  the 
festive  assembly,  and  hereupon,  themselves,  as  the 
true  Corinthians,  resumed  the  interrupted  sacrifice. 
Aft^r  this,  Agesilaus  continued  his  march  into  the 
hilly  district,  and  found  the  expectations  held  out  to 
him  by  his  guides  fully  confirmed.  He  took  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  spoils  within  a  narrow  area,  and 
his  proceedings  there  were  animated  by  savage  wrath. 
The  captives  were  made  slaves,  or  even  given  up  for 
destruction  to  their  enemies,  the  fugitives.  The 
Thebans,  terrified  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
the  hostile  army  on  their  frontiers,  sent  envoys  to 
Agesilaus  to  negotiate  for  peace.  He  conceived  the 
best  hopes  of  a  successful  termination  of  the  case. 

But  of  a  sudden  he  was  disturbed  in  the  midst  of 
the  intoxication  of  success ;  for  the  tidings  arrived, 
that  an  entire  division  of  Spartan  warriors,  about  six 
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rn  \r.     liu]iilroil  in  ininibor,  belonging  to  the  army  at  Sicyon, 

'  ■       IkuI  Ivt'ii   ilo.^troyod  netu-  Corinth.      They  had  con- 

;■■    •;...<    \oviil    tho   Amydneaus,    who,   aeconling  to   ancient 

7 < .'  *  ,    n:^ii:i'.   ilo>ind    to  celebrato  at  home  the  festival  of 

•*•'  •  thi*  Ily:uintliiiK  and  were  then,  on  their  return  to  the 

^'":       km\\\\  suqM-ist'd  by  Iphieratci?.    This  was  an  irreparable 

K^ss   TO  Spavt::,  j'^oor  as  she  was  in  men,  and  at  the 

s:inio  x\\\w  a  dro]>   humiliation ;   for  the  >dctors  had 

Kin    \\w   di'spi.M'd    nuTcenaries.      In  vain  Agesilaus 

n:>lu  vl  \^^  \\w  Sirne  of  the  Kittle,  in  order,  at  all  events, 

to  mmuv  tlir  drad  bodios  in  honourable  confliet;they 

\\m\  ;il:v;uly  l^ru  returned  in  answer  to  a  supplieatoiy 

Kv;;:e<:,      Tl:e  dctVat   therefore  stood   confessed,  and 

iu»:!:inir  nniiuiu-d  for  the  king  but  to  take  his  dei>ar- 

IV, vv  nl'trr  ;\  tirril»le  devastation  of  the  open  country. 

Si^  l>,r.  tlurrfi>rr,  as  the  main  progress  of  the  war  was 

iiMKi-rnrd.  no:liinir  had  been  chained  bv  the  victorious 

t;nr.j»aii:r.>  of  ilu-  two  yeai-s.    Iphierates  controlled  the 

v\Mi!i:Ir!;i:i   urritorv  more  absolutely  than  before;  in- 

iu\o..  i'.umi\ii;;iely  afii-r  the  departure  of  the  king,  he 

i\\s.  ;::•:.. I  \\w  jvsitivMi  beyond  the  Isthmus,  so  as  to 

k.\  ;^   \\\c   vo-.::e    to  the   north   oju^n.      Meanwhile  in 

1  . .  ;:.\'i:v/.   -.r.il  Si  yon  ilie  Spartans  lay,  from  first  to 

I.:-;,  w.:.  V  ■,::  kr.owii^p:  what  course  of  action  to  pursue; 

/.*...:  >;:/:•.   Mr.-r  r.ow  prevailed,    that   the   Corinthian 

(.•.•;... \.  N  N\  V.v^  v.i  \  iv  leasi'd  to  carry  on  petty  warfare, 

\%'::i;i*.v\'.  i.^  v".\w>  tVom  the  one  camp  into  the  other  by 

w  .»i*v  or.!\ .     Mori'owr.  the  state  of  things  in  Pelopon- 

n.-u-.   iuv.nnr  r.i,^re  wwA   more  anxious  and  difficult; 

(*M  t!:.-  ti.  \N<  i^f  [1:  >  n: is! on une  whii-h  had  Ix'fallen  the 

.*M/.;M.iii>   h  ;d    1m  :i    rvCiivid   in  the   Arcadian  towns 

w.ih   iM»,r.    iv..:!:::*,  >::^-ii«i;v  i.f  dt^liglit ;  and  when  the 

l\\\^\   \\aC\  i!i.i;r*l  with  Lis  forces  the  remnant  of  the 

In.  Kir-.-.  \\\\\k\^  ;:r..t  \\;is  n  lurniniT  himie  bv  Mantinea 

■Mul   l\;s.;,  !:.   i!,;r.ud  i:  :Nlvisable  to  airange  his  plans 

I'l  \\\.\\K  li.  s^i  ,>  i;o:   to  rnu*r  his  quartci's  for  the  night 

(ill  .iiiiT  Mi::sv  I.      Pou^iKss  this  wa.s  a  bitter  couti*a^t 

h»  \\w  iMinp.iiiiu  in  A>ia.  whero  Aoesilaus  had  indulsjed 

III  iM.iiJN  won  i;lon\  and  had  boon  honoured  like  adenu- 
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god  by  friend  and  foe.     It  is  not  hard  to  understand    chap. 
his  unwillingness  to  resume  the  Isthmian  conflicts.*  ^^' 


But  neither  could  he  reconcile  himself  to  the  naiTow  Conjfict 
limits  and  the  lowering  atmosphere  at  home.  He  ^%nil 
looked  aroimd  impatiently  for  new  opportunities  of  andAcar- 
warfare,  and  therefore  welcomed  the  convoys  of  the  ^'"^' ^^ 
Achdeans,  who  about  this  time  arrived  at  Sparta,  with 
a  request  for  military  assistance.  A  vigorous  and 
high-minded  spirit  still  lived  in  the  population  of 
Achaia ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  could  in  no  direction 
extend  their  small  territories  landwards,  they  sought 
to  make  new  acquisitions  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Gulf.  Here  it  was  now  easier  to  operate ;  for  the 
dominion  of  Athens  had  been  broken,  and  that  of  the 
Corinthians  had  not  yet  been  restored.  The  Achaeans 
had  accordingly  with  the  troops  of  their  Confedera- 
tion boldly  crossed  from  Patrse  into  iEtolia,  and 
had  formally  admitted  the  city  of  Calydon  into  their 
league  of  cities.  But  this  acquisition  involved  them 
in  hostile  relations  with  the  Acamanians.  The  latter, 
at  that  time  a  vigorous  and  flourishing  people,  had  no 
intention  of  confining  themselves  to  the  western  banks 
of  the  Achelous ;  and  the  Achaeans  stood  in  the  way 
of  their  extension  eastwards.  Already  in  former 
times  the  Acamanians  had  taken  the  side  of  the 
Athenians  (vol.  iii.  p.  138) ;  and  now  again  they 
had  joined  those  who  had  leagued  themselves  to- 
gether against  Sparta,  and  with  their  aid  intended 
as  decisively  to  ward  off*  Peloponnesian  intcrv^ention 
from  the  Achelous-country,  as  did  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  from  their  districts.  They  demanded  the 
evacuation  of  Calydon ;  and  Attic  and  Theban  troops 
had  entered  their  land  to  support  the  demand.  The 
Achaeans  had  a  right  to  claim  an  acknowledgment  on 

♦  Piraeum  :  Ciirtius,  Fehponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  552.  The  celebration  of 
the  Isthmia  took  place  every  three  years  ;  in  the  second  and  fourth  years 
of  eadi  Olympiad,  not  long  before  the  Olympic  festival.  Isthmia,  we 
know,  were  held  in  the  spring  of  412  b.c.  (Poppo  ad  Thiic.  viii.  9),  and 
therefore  also  in  390.  Kirchner,  12. — Pilgrimage  to  the  Hyacynthia  after 
the  commencement  of  the  tpring. 
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\   m  %     ■       ii^t-^ 


tho  part  of  Sparta  for  the  faithful  support  which  they 

h;ul  accorded  her  ;  it  was  necessarily  the  interest  of 

Sparta  to  allow  no  hostile  power  to  assert  itself  in  the 

l\uinlhian  Gulf;  and  Agosilaus  was  all  the  more  ready 

10  take  the  matter  up,  inasmuch  as  here  a  theatre  <rf 

war  opened  for  him,  such  as  he  desired :  rich,  ^drgin 

distriils.  inhabited  by  pastoral  tribes,  to  which  he  might 

hope  by  his  tactical  skill  to  be  wholly  superior.   Nor  was 

:;v.y  c:U\iivo  >upp«n'r  of  them  on  the  part  of  Athens 

,v.^'.  riuKs  tv^  bo  apprehended,  inasmuch  as  the  ardour 

i/./.o  1  st.uos  was  already  perceptilJy  on  the 

r":::is  ho  prosooutod  the  war  in  favour  of  the 

.r.\.  y*.v>Siii  Avh:v:uis.  and  felt   himself  once  more  in 

■  <  . '.,  -.v.v  V.:.  whon  in  the  spring  of  B.c.  389  he  crossed 

.;..•  ^.1  ;:".'*  wirh  a  co»n>idorable  aniiy,  liberated  Calydon, 

/.v..'.  r.;;u\hod  to  iho  banks  of  the  Achelous. 

\V-.:h  ho>;:;:Tiiig  eau:ion  he  at  first  remained  at  the 
:-.v,;  y<  \\w  distriot,  as  if  ho  neither  intended  nor  dared 
p<:\:v.::^'  funhor  into  the  interior;  so  that  the 
,*..,>>;  >•  A.\un:ir.i;;r*s  in  the  higli-lying  districts  gradually  came 
:o  :!nnk  ihoniM'lvos  quite  safe,  and  allowed  their  flocks 
;nui  l:oi\is  T.^  gnuo  in  the  oiH?n.  Then,  he  suddenly 
,;,l\,'.v...\:  by  :^i\od  marches:  surprised  the  enemies  on 
;:;.'  b.r.'.ks  v^f  :::;ir  fair  lakes  :  secured  immense  quanti- 
;,.>  v^:"  l\\:v  :  ;;vai.  iilihouirh  he  did  not  succued  in 
;,;:v  ■...:  v^:*.^  v^f  \\\c  l\i:itiod  cities  of  the  Acaniamans, 
\.;  N.^  :''..-.v^/.:::^v  lavko  their  couniixe,  that  thev  re- 
•.,^'.\.\;  :^^  .::v.:\:v^r.  t'l-o  Soparato  League,  and  to  jomtne 
S-.N..:  ..:v.  v\'y.:\ .;.  :v.:ii'ii.  in  v^nler  not  to  expose  themselves 
u^  ,;  :^.\o'.ui  v,r.;:: /.i^n  K^i  this  dosciiption.  For  .Agesi- 
l.r.:>  X .:; :  .v .;  v^v.  : .:;  work  of  destruction  with  so  revolting 
.i  K.T..  N-i'.v-^--,  \\\^\  ho  not  oiilv  annihilated  the  har\'est 
,*!  tl».-  \.v,v.  bu;  ovon  iau>ed  the  fruit-trees  to  be  torn 
,Mi;  o!  liiv^  i\iv:li  by  \\w  iwts.  Thus  the  main  object 
w.i-.  \.ip:xi:\  ;;il::^vod,  while  the  Acha\in3  were  ill- 
pKa-nxl  \\\\\\  i::is  n;v\lo  of  prosecuting  the  war:  it 
\\,rM  a  sa\ai;\^  o\povi::ivMi  of  pillage,  which  secured  no 
plod^o  for  ihv*  liiiuiY  :  and  no  thought  whatever  was 
ti  of  otablishing  a  closer  connexion  between  the 
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jtricts  of   the  Achelous    and    the   system    of   the    chap. 
loponnesian    states,    which  now  more   than   ever       *^' 
][uired  reinvigoration. 

It  may  seem  most  surprising  of  all,  that  we  find  so  AgesipoHs 
tie  notice  in  the  history  of  the  war  of  that  state,  "*^'*^^'*'- 
dch  in  fact  among  all  the  members  of  the  Separate  ^  «>c. 
ague  lay  nearest  to  the  vengeance  of  Sparta, 
d  which  from  the  first  had  taken  part  in  the  war 
th  special  ardour  and  with  far-reaching  plans — viz. 
gos.  A  strange  contradiction  is  observable  in  the 
jtory  of  this  state.  Argos  with  audacious  arrogance 
tends  her  territory  even  beyond  the  Isthmus  and 
jerts  herself  as  a  new  Peloponncsian  great  power,  and 
t  on  the  other  hand  she  lacks  vigour  and  self-confidence 
:  defending  her  own  land  against  the  neighbours 
lom  she  treats  with  such  defiance.  Accordingly,  the 
icedsemonians  being  about  to  cross  the  frontier,  the 
•gives  urged  religious  pretexts  and  ancient  compacts 
tween  the  two  neighbour-states  ;  they  once  more  took 
vantage  of  the  festive  month  of  Cameus  and  of  other 
ly  periods,  in  order  to  protect  their  threatened  boun- 
ries.  The  Spartans  were  simple  enough  to  respect 
imeus,  which  patiently  allowed  itself  to  be  moved 
ckwards  and  forwards  by  the  Argives  ;  and  led  back 
eir  troops,  when  the  heralds,  wearing  their  wreaths, 
me  to  meet  them,  and  admonished  them  to  stay  their 
vance.  Finally,  however,  they  lost  patience.  They 
ught  consolation  for  their  conscientious  scruples  at 
ympia  and  Delphi;  and,  after  akeady  Agesilaus  had 
fore  the  capture  of  Lechseum  invested  Argolis,  King 
Tesipolis  invaded  the  country  from  Nemea,  and  devas- 
ted  it.  But  on  this  occasion  also  hearty  spirit  and 
gorous  action  were  wanting ;  unfavourable  omens 
casioned  a  speedy  retreat ;  and  in  all  her  enterprises 
;ainst  Argos,  Sparta  seems  incomprehensibly  crippled. 
)r  the  rest,  Argos  must  after  all  have  been  more  fre- 
lently  a  theatre  of  the  war,  than  is  generally  assumed ; 
id  doubtless  many  a  fight  occurred,  as  to  which  no 
ore  special  information  is  forthcoming.    Thus  particu- 
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".:  .1  "'^'li.i  1.  1  r:-ril~T*".  :t:zi  iit  "^t^jts  ::  "irar  was 

".1-  T^Tj!:  ?'..:.  .:  -Z. :^-  iz  r-r--r:-i  "  '•'-  Ttr^n  on :f  more 
.I:.!.-:,  izl  :.l  :lr  Jill f  i"  :1t  v-rfJ.T  Wir  bid  been 
f.:.  >  11. zr  :.r:'T-'Ti  Tif  :"l  jZ-iziv  lii  r-ijTAined  a 
1'. -.::.-  .:  iz  ljVtz  .:i  :  :  ii. :.  n  rz;  rrirnisnip  be- 
:  "r;!  *.'-.i.L  _z".  i  L  .:-.-.•.'■  viTi-  -^i?  ni.vinraiiiv-l.  the 
A:*:,  i.iiizi.z  v.7:i7  i^z^  ziiy^:  ':r;  :ri>- rvepribly 
r-:vlv-:.  — lilr  >iir:»i  -:^:ls  n.rf  in.ViT-aVie  ihan  ever 
'v.:::-:  o:  rr-i-riir  ri:l  i  -^-i  —  :?  j.s:liif.  Against  such 
y-.r.U  zl'z  T.-lli  rriT.rr  ::  cr..  Acrsil.-.:is  could  effect 
L'j*.':.::,:^.     I:   Tr-i-j   an   •xeasion  for  the   men  of  the 

*  f  ..•  ?:.^  -hr.^.'  jT  ::  :i.^  f^::-!*  is  ArArrAr.'\  ani  Arjolis  we  hate 
r.'>  .:J'ir:.A.*:  .7.  r^z^.i-rs  th^  i-r^irLjif  of  eve-t^  in  H-.'Uh.  iv.  6  and  7. 
Ar.'l'/-;.  i.i.  :j7,  I'.Ja  rat  rarjjrr  fi-^ar  ar.::en:  Hera*;l:-i:c  treAiies\  'V»»- 
*l^ft€i»  T^Ajf  tiff  pat,  H'Ji: ...  iv.  7.  ± — Vi.-Mry  of  :he  Aihenuas  at  CEnoe, 
i'aiH.  J.  1.0,  1  ;  X.  1«.>,  4  :  Jj'Of/i^.  Z*!*:.  cjr.  7  ;  Kiichhoff.  Ottck,  d.  gr. 
Alpk.  202,     With  this  erent  Aenophon  concludes  the  cora  y^v  iroXf/ior. 
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jchool  of  Lysander  to  come  to  the  rescue,  in  order  to    chap. 
create  a  change  in  that  quarter,  from  which  the  un-       ^^' 
favourable  alteration  in  the  position  of  Sparta  had 
Driginally  proceeded. 

Agesilaus  had  no  wish  to  change  Sparta's  course  of  ArUaicidai 
action ;  for  in  his  eyes  any  negotiation  with  Persia  "^  ^'^*'- 
was  a  denial  of  his  heroic  period,  and  a  renunciation  (8.0^3^2). 
of  all  its  fruits.      But  in  opposition  to  him  another 
party  came  into  prominence,  headed  by  Antalcidas, 
the   son   of  Leon.     To   him   it  seemed   foolish   that 
Sparta  should  consume  her   strength  in  futile  petty 
warfare,  without  being  able  to  decide  the  main  issue ; 
be  urged  that  the  power  of  the  adversary  should  be 
attacked  at  its  roots,  and  that  the  authority  of  Sparta 
should   be   re-established  after  the   same  fashion  in 
which  it  had  been  founded  by  Lysander.     Antalcidas 
himself  became  this  new  Lysander.     He  soon  gained 
a  considerable  party,  and,  already  before  the  capture 
of  Lechseum  (p.  187),  was  sent  by  the  Ephors   to 
Sardis,  in  order  at  any  cost  to  bring  about  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  a  new  combination  between  Persia  and 
Sparta.     As  Lysander  bad  found  Cyrus,  so  Antalcidas 
foimd  Tiribazus  (formerly  the  satrap  of  Armenia,  and  Tiribazw. 
since  392  the   successor   of  Tithraustes),   newly  ap- 
pointed to  the  supreme  command  of  the  royal  troops  ; 
and  in  this  instance  again,  as  was  so  frequently  the 
case,  the  new  official  was  the  reverse  of  satisfied  with  the 
policy  of  his  predecessor.     For,  as  a  rule,  the  attitude 
to  be  assumed  by  the  king's  lieutenant-governors  to- 
wards the  most  momentous  questions  was  left  to  their 
personal  discretion;   and   Persian   policy  determined 
itself,  according  as  this  satrap  had  been  directly  ex- 
posed to  losses  by  the  campaigns  of  Agesilaus,  while 
that  was  trained  up  in  the  ancient  traditions  of  hatred 
against  Athens.     Tiribazus  was  from  the  first  well- 
inclined  towards  the  Spartans,  and  as  a  loyal  servant 
of  his  king  was,  from  honest  conviction,  in  favour  of 
a  combination  with  them.     But  hardly  had  he  com- 
menced to  negotiate  in  this   sense  with  Antalcidas^ 
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CHAP,  when  from  the  opposite  party  too  an  embaBsy  arrived, 
^^-  led  by  Conon,  in  order  to  operate  against  Antalcidas. 
It  consisted  of  four  Athenians,  and,  at  the  request  of 
the  Athenians,  also  of  Boeotian,  Corinthian,  and  Argive 
envoys.  Thus  already  in  the  year  392  the  satrap's 
court  at  Sardis  became  the  real  arena  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  belligerents. 
Propo-  At  this  point  the  advantage  was  decidedly  on  the 

^Anua  id^tjf  ^^^^  ^^  Sparta ;  and  Antalcidas  was  the  right  man  to 
'  mjikc  the  best  use  of  the  favourable  situation.  The 
successes  of  his  adversaries  served  him  as  the  best 
handle  for  his  schemes  ;  and  in  particular  the  new  rise 
of  Athens  was  made  use  of  for  an  effective  attack  upon 
Sparta's  most  dangerous  enemy.  He  sought  to  con- 
vince the  satrap  that  Conon  in  his  capacity  as  an  officer 
of  the  Great  King  had  kept  nothing  in  view  but  the 
interests  of  his  own  city,  and  had  unwarrantably 
abused  the  confidence  reposed  in  him.  For  assuredly 
the  moneys  had  not  been  granted  from  the  treasury  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  Athens  as  a  great  power,  and 
of  flattering  the  pride  of  the  citizens,  whose  city  had 
become  powerful  through  the  defeats  of  the  Persians, 
and  was  filled  with  monuments  of  victor)'-  defrayed  out 
of  Persian  spoils.  But  the  intention  of  Antalcidas  was 
not  merely  to  deprive  the  Attic  general  of  the  satrap's 
confidence,  which  was  all  the  more  easy  to  effect,  inas- 
much as  at  the  same  time  the  position  of  Euagoras  at 
the  Persian  court  had  likewise  undergone  a  change, 
and  had  become  one  of  hostility.  He  also  contrived 
to  represent  to  Tiribazus  the  true  interests  of  Persia 
under  a  totally  new  point  of  view.  It  w^as  easy  to 
explain  the  defects  of  the  policy  which  she  had  hitherto 
pursued.  Tissaphemcs  had  been  removed,  and  yet 
Ills  principles  had  been  recurred  to ;  for  the  course  of 
action  due  to  Phamabazus  and  Tithraustes  was  in  truth 
nothing  iDut  that  which  Alcibiades  had  of  old  counseUed 
Tissaphemes  to  pursue ;  one  party  among  the  Greeks 
was  supported  against  tlie  other,  in  order  that  neither 
might  be  allowed  to  become  powerful  enough  to  inflict 
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damage  upon  the  empire.  This  principle  implied  that  chap. 
Persia  should  be  constantly  under  arms,  and  should  ^^' 
either  cany  on  war  herself,  or  cause  it  to  be  carried  on 
for  her  pay ;  in  consequence  of  which  she  never  enjoyed 
tranquillity.  Surely,  Antalcidas  argued,  it  was  far  more 
correct  to  provide  for  the  non-existence  of  any  Greek 
power  dangerous  to  Persia.  The  sole  cause  of  all  dan- 
ger for  the  empire  lay  in  the  oppression  of  indi^'idual 
Greek  states  by  othei's,  and  in  the  consequent  union 
imder  these  of  larger  groups  of  cities,  whose  resources 
were  thus  placed  at  the  disposal  of  their  oppressors. 
But  these  acts  of  violence  were  equally  opposed  to  the 
national  wishes  of  the  Hellenes  and  to  the  interests  of 
the  Great  King ;  they  constituted  the  germ  of  endless 
quarrels,  and  of  continuous  agitation  and  interruption 
of  commercial  intercourse  in  the  whole  circle  of  the 
JEgean.  In  order,  therefore,  to  put  an  end  to  these 
evils,  the  absolute  independence  of  the  individual 
Greek  cities  ought,  with  an  intelligent  view  to  the 
interests  of  all  the  riverain  states,  to  be  acknowledged 
as  a  principle  of  international  law,  and  to  be  placed 
tinder  the  guardianship  of  the  most  powerful  among 
the  states.  Thus  alone  could  a  real  guarantee  be 
secured  for  a  lasting  peace ;  and  by  their  unreserved 
acceptance  of  this  principle  the  true  friends  of  the 
King  and  of  peace  would  be  tested. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  how  cunningly  this  exposition 
was  calculated  for  the  advantage  of  Sparta.  Her  posi- 
tion in  Peloponnesus  was  not  endangered  by  the  prin- 
ciple advanced ;  for  nominally  her  confederates  were  to 
retain  their  independence ;  but  any  extension  of  power 
hostile  to  Sparta  was  thereby  designated  as  illegal,  and 
abolished.  In  the  event  of  the  adoption  of  these  \iews 
Argos  would  have  to  let  go  Corinth  (which,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  the  principal  end  of  the  exertions 
of  the  Corinthian  fugitives,  to  whom  doubtless  an 
essential  share  may  be  ascribed  in  the  proposals  of 
Antalcidas);  and  again  Thebes,  the  provincial  towns  of 
Boeotia;  and  Athens,  the  islands  still  remaining  to  her, 
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.v.. :-:":-.    r  i  :':.}  full  eonfinna- 
_^     :  Ar.:;/.  :  I:-.-.     Conon  on 
\  '1  :  ;.f  ..:i  v!:vov.  but  as  a 
>    .:  :i-"    liiir::.-  resriug  upon 
^      :  d ".:-.::■,  lind  oause<i  him 
:.  :-.::;>:.-.::..i:n:;:  that  be  had 
:  :      ■■-»<'■-  of  the  Persian 
'•i/  •/.::}•.  -vir  only  to  sjiend 
■'.:.  V.  rs:.;::-;ing  on  the  subject 
:  :.:>,  .  n  :bo  •uher  hand,  now 
\\  s  >:v  - '  ■:  ":.*-:.  v:  :■.::-:  Tirinazus  repaired  to 
*"   \r:.r  :•  cr.-  a::-.;  mhoo  for  his  views  in  the 
»c  vicre  :hc  uln::::i:c  decision  lay. 
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The  negotiations,  however,  progressed  less  favour-     chap. 
ably  than  they  had  begun.    The  design  of  Tiribazus,  of  _  J^; 
bringing  about  a  sudden  and  complete  change  in  Persian  opposition 
policy,  met  with  eager  opposition.     The  devastating  %ffj^^^' 
campaigns  of  Agesilaus  were  still  too  freshly  remem- 
bered, and  in  particular  the  Great  King  himself  was  still 
to  the  highest  degree  wroth  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
who,  although  they  owed  their  successes  in  Greece  to 
nothing  but  Persian  support,  had  yet  turned  their  otfen- 
sive  force  against  Persia,  in  order  to  refcike  from  the 
empire  those  very  cities  of  the  coast,  of  which  the  trea- 
ties with  Sparta  were  intended  to  guarantee  the  secure 
retention.     Of  this  state  of  feeling  at  court  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  new  system  of  policy  seem  to  have  availed 
themselves,  in  order  to  detain  Tiribazus  for  a  consider- 
able time  from  returning  to  Asia  Minor,  and  in  his  place 
to  establish  at  Sardis,  as  commimder-in-chief  over  the 
maritime  provinces,  an  adherent  of  Pharnabazus,  Stra-  struthas. 
thas  by  name.     He  was  a  warlike  and  energetic  man, 
who  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  take  vengeance  upon 
the  Spartans  for  the  calamities  brought  by  them  upon 
the  royal  dominions.      From  first  to  last,  he  regarded 
the  Athenians  as  the  King  s  allies ;  and  it  was  probably 
he  who  brought  about  the  liberation  of  Conon  from  his 
imprisonment. 

This  change  amounted  to  a  defeat  for  Antalcidas,  New  under- 
who  had  already  deemed  himself  so  near  to  his  goal ;  ^*^'*^^);^* 
and  it  is  natural  that  the  party  adverse  to  him  at  olxcvwa 
Sparta  should  have  again  taken  courage.     They  de-  ^^^-  ^^i>- 
manded  that  the  satrap,  whose  sentiments  were  hostile 
to  Sparta,  should  also  be  openly  treated  as  an  enemy, 
and  that  troops  should  be  sent  to  Ephesus.     Inasmuch 
as  the  treasures  brought  home  by  Agesilaus  had  by  this 
time  been  spent,  the  prospect  of  new  booty  was  very 
tempting.   Without  Pei*sian  money  it  was  al)soluteIy  im- 
possible to  do  anything  efi'ective ;  if  therefore  it  was  not 
oifered  in  the  shape  of  subsidies,  it  must  be  sought  a<s 
booty  of  war.     In  the  beginning  of  the  yeat  391  b.('. 
Thibron  was  despatched  with  a  squadron  to  Ephesus,  in 

TOL.  IV.  S 
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CHAP,     order  to  recommence  a  series  of  campaigns  in  the  style 

'^-       of  Agesilaus.     But  he  found  an  adversary,  such  as  he 

Death  of     had  by  no  means  expected,  in  Struthas.     During  a 

Thibi-on.     negligently-managed  foray  Thibron  was  surprised,  and 

cut  down  with  a  considerable  number  of  troops.* 

Simultaneously  the  conflict  broke  out  at  a  wide 
variety  of  points.  The  Athenians  were  intent  upoD 
once  more  collecting  a  body  of  confederates,  and  appro- 
priating to  themselves  the  fruits  of  the  victory  of 
Cnidus ;  while  the  Spartans,  on  the  other  hand,  desired 
to  take  from  them  the  positions  which  they  had 
gained.  At  the  head  of  the  Spartan  forces  stood  the 
Teietuias,  two  brotlicrs,  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  war-party, 
^tmLnder.  Agcftilaus  and  Teleutias ;  for  the  latter,  the  successor 
of  the  unfortunate  Pisander,  was  from  393  RC,  during 
a  scries  of  years,  either  nauarch,  or  commander  of 
individual  squadrons.  After  a  long  interval  he  was 
the  first  capable  man,  to  whom  ships  of  war  could  be 
entrusted,  a  popular  leader  in  war,  the  favourite  of  the 
ships'  crews,  and  distinguished  by  effective  eloquence, 
as  well  as  resolute  in  action.  It  was  Teleutias  who 
l)rought  about  the  ftdl  of  Lechaeum,  and  who  restored 
the  Spartan  supremacy  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf  (p.  246); 
while  another  squadron  under  Ecdicus,  the  nauarch  of 
the  year  391  b.c.  (01.  xcvii.  1-2),  set  sail  forEhodes,  in 
order  to  recover  this  island,  with  the  defection  of  which 
the  calamitous  course  of  events  by  sea  had  commenced. 
Position  Thus,  in  its  fourth  year,  the  Boeoto-Corinthian  War 

%i^UtUas  ^^^  become  a  naval  war,  against  which  the  scene  of 
the  conflict  on  the  Isthmus  fell  into  the  shade. 
On  both  sides  vigorous  preparations  were  made  and 
great  plans  pursued,  without^  however,  any  genuine 
confidence   existing  on   either.      External    influences 

*  Antalcidas  the  opiK)nent  of  Agesilaus  :  Plut.  Agt9,  23 ;  Apophtk  Lat^ 
Age^.  60  (Uerbst,  p.  C99,  denies  the  existence  of  political  oppoaitiofl 
between  them).  First  mission,  B.C.  392  circ. :  Xen.  Helhn,  iv.  8,  12; 
Kirchner,  35.  Coins  of  Tiribazus,  Brandis,  353 f.  Stnithas  :  HtlUn,  it.  8. 
17.  Some  stated  Conon  to  have  lost  his  life  at  court ;  "  Dinoii  . . .  effugi«* 
scripsit"  (probably  by  the  contrivance  of  Stnithas)  :  Nep.  Conon,  b.  Hi* 
death  at  Cyprus  :  cf.  Kauchenstein  ad  Lys,  xix.  39. 
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had  kindled  the  war,  external  resources  had  made    chap. 
possible   the    armaments  of   the   League ;    but  now       ^^- 
these  resources  ran  dry,  and  the  struggle   could  only 
be  continued  by  sacrifices  brought  by  the  members  of 
the  League  themselves;  and  for  these  there  was  but 
slack  readiness,  in  proportion  as  the  prospect  of  a  safe 
success  diminished.     In  fact,  a  common  object  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  was  wanting.    For  when  the 
universal  indignation  against  Sparta  had  come  to  an 
outbreak,  all  had  been  united  in  their  desire  to  humi- 
liate Sparta,  but  in  nothing  else ;   for  in   all    other 
respects  the  several   points  of  view  greatly  differed. 
The  moderate  parties  at  Athens  and  Thebes  desired 
nothing  beyond  securing  the  independence  of  their 
states ;    while  the  war-party  at  Argos   and   Corinth 
necessarily  looked  to  an  annihilation  of  the  Spartan 
power  ;  for  so  long  as  there  yet  existed  a  Sparta  pos- 
sessed of  any  degree  of  strength,  she  could  not  possibly 
renounce  her  hegemony  over  Peloponnesus.     Among 
the  members  of  the  League  the  Argives  were,  accord- 
ingly, the  most  eager  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  ; 
they   demanded    that    the   struggle    should    be    con- 
tinued, imtil  Sparta  had  been  forced  to  accord  perfect 
freedom  of  movement  to  the  states  of  the  peninsula. 
In  Athens  there  likewise  existed  a  party  which  adhered 
to  the  views  of  the  Argives,  and  which  opined  that  the 
power  of  Sparta  must  be  thoroughly  broken,  if  a  new 
future  was  to  open  for  Athens :  but  the  same  city 
also  contained  a  very  considerable  peace-party  ;  and 
among  the  statesmen  of  the  latter  tendency  the  most 
important  was  Andocides  (p.  147). 

He  belonged  to  a  house  in  which  this  political  ten-  Andondcs 
dency  was  a  family-tradition.     His  grandfather  Ando-  ^f^^^^^^, 
cides  had  helped  to  conclude  the  Thirty  Years'  Peace  pf>rci/  at 
(vol.  ii.  p.  407)  ;  his  uncle  Epilycus  had  taken  part  in     ^''^"''* 
an  embassy  to  Persia,  probably  the  same  of  which 
Callias  was  the  head  (vol.  ii.  p.  411)."'^     The  younger 
Andocides  likewise  actively  worked  from  his  youth  up- 

♦  Epilycus  :  Hiecke,  dc  pace  Cimon.  9  ;  Kirchner.  U9. 
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CHAP,  wards  in  the  spirit  of  his  ancestors.  For  already  as  a 
^^'  young  man  under  thirty  years  of  age  he  was  a  spokes- 
man of  the  aristocratic  circles,  and  opposed  to  the 
popular  orators,  who  were  endeavouring  to  overthrow 
the  Peace  of  Nicias  immediately  after  its  conclusion, 
and  bringing  about  combinations  with  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  states  (vol.  iii.  p.  312).  To  this  standpoint  he 
adhered,  however  far  he  was  in  other  respects  from  being 
a  man  of  character;  and  at  the  present  conjuncture  he 
advocated,  as  he  had  thirty  years  before,  those  Athenian 
interests  wliich  demanded  a  secession  from  the  Separate 
Ijcague  and  an  agreement  with  Sparta.  The  circum- 
stances of  the  times  were  in  his  favour.  The  fighting  had 
continued  for  four  years,  without  the  Leaguers  having 
as  yet  been  successful  in  any  set  battle.  At  that  time 
Iphicratcs  had  not  yet  had  any  opportunity  of  achiev- 
ing any  brilliant  stroke.  The  capture  of  Lechaeum 
had  reopened  the  Corinthian  passes ;  the  fortification 
of  Athens  was  still  uncompleted  ;  and  the  issue  of  the 
.war  on  the  Isthmus  was  less  certain  than  ever  before, 
particularly  since  Teleutias  controlled  the  waters  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf.  But  neither  was  -the  advantage 
to  such  a  degree  with  tlie  Lacedaemonians,  that  they 
had  reason  to  pitch  their  demands  excessively  high. 
Their  prospects  of  Persian  aid  had  been  frustrated; 
Thibron  had  fallen  ;  in  Khodes,  their  plans  remained 
unaccomplished.  They  were  accordingly  obliged  io 
renounce  their  ulterior  schemes  of  dominion,  and  in 
the  first  instance  to  look  to  separating  the  members  of 
the  League,  in  order  to  arrest  the  revulsions  which 
had  taken  place  in  Peloponnesus,  to  humiliate  Argos, 
and  to  become  masters  again  at  home. 
Peacr-  Of  tliis  state  of  affnirs  the  peace-party  at  Athens 

liowT'  niost  effectually  availed  itself.  An  embjissy  was  sent 
betiveen  to  Sparta,  lioadod  by  Andocides.  He  succeeded  in 
6'parta!^"^  causing  ni^gotiations  to  be  once  more  opened  with 
o/.xcvii.2  Athens,  as  with  a  power  of  equal  rank ;  the  two  states 
(B.C.  391).  ^r^re  to  set  the  example  by  concluding  peace,  and  then 
to  call  upon  the   rest  to  accede  to  it.     Among  the 
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several  points  the  independence  of  the  Greek  states  chap. 
was  again  primarily  insisted  upon — a  clause  of  course  ^^' 
aimed  at  Corinth  and  Boeotian  Orchomenus — while, 
in  order  to  anticipate  any  interpretation  of  this  point 
unfavourable  to  Sparta,  the  status  quo  of  her  posses- 
sions was  expressly  acknowledged ;  and  similarly  that 
of  the  Athenian,  inclusive  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and 
Scyros.  And  in  particular  the  Athenians  were  to  be 
peimitted  to  complete  their  fortifications,  and  also  to 
provide  themselves  with  as  many  ships  of  war  as  they 
chose  to  build. 

With  this  treaty  Andocides  returned  home,  in  order 
to  recommend  its  adoption  to  the  citizens ;  it  was  to 
be  ratified  on  the  lortieth  day.  He  with  reason 
thought  that  his  was  a  great  achievement ;  for  Sparta 
had  renounced  her  absolute  hegemony,  Athens  was 
once  more  a  Great  Power,  and  the  shame  of  the  last 
peace  was  thus  expiated.  And  yet  Andocides  found 
that  he  had  not  satisfied  either  party.  The  one  was 
wroth  that  he  had  not  availed  himself  of  his  powers 
to  conclude  peace  definitively  at  Sparta.  The  other 
was  altogether  averse  from  peace  of  any  kind,  refusing 
to  possess  walls  and  ships  by  the  good  grace  of  Spartu, 
and  to  be  restricted  to  the  three  islands;  finally,  it 
apprehended  danger  to  the  constitution  from  any  and 
every  approximation  to  Sparta. 

Ajidocides  defended  his  handiwork  and  his  point  of  Andoddta 
view.     He  demonstrated  to  the  citizens,  how  the  his-  ^®  P"^®- 
tory  of  Athens,  more  impressively  than  that  of  any   ^•^•^*^- 
other  city,  taught  the  evils  of  war  and  the  blessings        ^^^' 
of  peace.    Every  successive  peace  which  had  been  con- 
eluded  (for  the  imhappy  capitulation  after  the  defeat 
at  -^gospotami  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  number)  had  been  the  starting-point  of  a  happy 
period  of  progi-ess,  and  of  a  rapid  rise  to  prosperity 
and  power.     A  rational  policy  demanded  the  preser- 
vation of  amicable  relations  with  the  strong :  but  the 
perversity  of  the  Athenians  consisted  in  their  tendency 
to  quarrel  with  the  great  states,  and  to  ally  themselves 
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CHAP,  with  the  small :  thus  Amorges  had  been  preferred  as 
^^-  an  ally  to  the  Great  King  (vol.  iii  p.  395),  the  Eges- 
taeaiis  to  the  Syracusans,  and  the  Argives  to  the 
Spartans.  The  designs  of  the  Argives,  who  wished 
with  the  aid  of  Athens  to  retain  Corinth,  and  who 
were  continually  urging  their  allies  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war,  while  they  sought  in  every  way  to  cover 
their  own  position,  could  only  be  realised  by  means 
of  a  complete  victory  over  Sparta ;  for  which  purpose 
there  were  no  sufficient  resources^  while  Persia  would 
never  permit  its  accomplishment.  The  foil  measure 
of  conditions  of  peace  which  Athens  could  expect  at 
the  end  of  a  war  in  which  victory  remained  with  the 
enemy,  was  now  offered  to  it.  Let  the  Athenians  be 
wary  of  their  new  friends,  and  remember  who  it  was 
that  after  the  catxistrophe  of  the  city  proposed  its  de- 
struction (vol.  iii.  p.  538),  and  to  whom  it  had  then 
owed  its  preservation.  The  Thebans,  he  said,  were 
likewise  now  inclined  to  peace.  If,  then,  the  Athenians 
were  in  any  event  determined  upon  war,  let  them 
earnestly  reflect,  whether  they  were  willing  to  bear 
all  its  sacrifices  without  deriving  any  advantage  from 
it  themselves,  in  order  to  enable  the  Argives  to  attain 
to  their  selfish  ends. 

Andocides  was  therefore  recurring  to  the  principles 
of  Cimon,  when  he  desired  to  see  the  affairs  of  Hellas 
arranged  by  means  of  a  mutual  understanding  between 
the  two  great  states ;  he  desired,  like  Pericles,  to  see, 
even  as  towards  the  Barbarians,  relations  established 
by  treaty,  under  which  the  trade  in  the  iEgean 
could  undistui'bedly  dcvelope  itself  And,  doubtless, 
a  peace-policy  of  this  description  was  at  no  time 
better  justified  than  at  the  present,  when  Athens 
was  utterly  incapable  of  asserting  herself  as  a  military 
Power,  being  without  a  treasure,  without  a  navy,  with- 
out a  civic  community  ready  to  make  sacrifices,  and 
without  trustworthy  allies.  IMorcover  the  combina- 
tions between  Antalcidas  and  Tiribazus  were  not 
unknown;  and  most  assuredly  it  was  in  accordance 
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with   the  real  interests  of  Athens,  that  An  decides      chap. 
should   use   his   utmost   exertions   for   preventing  a        ^^' 
one-sided    agreement    between    Sparta    and    Persia. 
Athens  had  providentially  gained  disproportionately 
much  in  return  for  slight  concessions ;  there  was  at 
present  absolutely  no  prospect  of  her  obtaining  more  ; 
and  it  was  therefore  advisable  to  secure  as  speedily  as 
possible  the  advantages  due  to  Conon.     Such  was  the 
wish  of  Andocides.     But  he  failed  to  convince  the   Negotia- 
citizens.     He  was  not  a  man  generally  trusted.     The   ^]^„  ^^ 
fact  that  he  inclined  towards  Spaita  made  him  un-    rcswi. 
popular;  and   against   him    there  were  the  Boeotian 
party  and  the  l5emocrats  proper,  who  regarded  hos- 
tility against  Sparta   as   a   pledge   of  civic   liberty. 
Many  may  in   addition   have    entertained   hopes   of 
Persian  subsidies;  and  it  is  likewise  permissible  to 
assume,  that  ambitious  men,  such  as  Thrasybulus  and 
Iphicrates,  were  anxious  not  to  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  for  brilliant  feats  of  arms.     And,  most 
especially,  the  question  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus 
was  kept  in  view.     The  Athenians  wished  to  see  their 
possessions  there  recognised  by  Sparta  ;  while  Sparta 
on  the  other  hand  had  no  intention  of  renouncing  the 
Hellespont,  of  which  she  had  in  recent  years  come 
clearly  to  perceive  the  importance  for  the  supremacy 
at  sea.     In  short,  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Andocides 
was  not  ratified  ;  and  Andocides  himself  was  charged 
with  having  abused  his  powers,  and  banished.     The  Banish- 
conflict  broke  forth  again  with  renewed  vehemence,  ^^^dcs. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  there  ensued  the  devastation 
of  the  mountainous  district  in  the  Corinthian  territory 
(p.  247) ;  and  that  Iphicrates  proved  his  new  style 
of  tactics  by  annihilating  the  Lacedaemonian  moray — 
a  success  which  induced  the  Thebans  likewise  to  break 
off"  their  peace-negotiations  with  Agesilaus.  * 

♦  Portj-pamphlet  of  Andocides,  dating  from  the  years  420-16  :  Hermes, 
i  5.  The  genuineness  of  Andocides'  speech  de  pa>ce  (upon  which  doubts 
are  already  cast  by  Dionysius)  is  contended  for  by  Boeckh,  FubL  Ec,  of 
AtK.  voL  L  p.  237  [Eng.  Trans.] ;  Grote,  Hist  of  Cheece^  voL  ix.  p.  476  ; 
Kizvhner^  ds  Andoc  &c.     To  the  embassy  of  Andocides,  Philochorui 
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CHAP.  But  the  most  momentous  events  took  place  by  sea. 
^^'  Teleutias  received  orders  to  promote  the  enterprise  at 
Maritime  Rliodos.  Delighted  to  gain  a  wider  theatre  of  action, 
'fhrlil''^  he  quitted  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  sailed  across  the  Archi- 
huius.  j)claj]fo,  seized  Samos  for  Sparta,  and  captured  ten  Attic 
o/.xcvii.3  vessels  which  had  been  sent  to  the  aid  of  Euagoras. 
89X  Athens,  who  in  consequence  of  the  victory  of  Cnidus 

still  looked  upon  herself  as  the  mistress  of  the  seas, 
found  hei'rtclf  suddenly  scared  out  of  her  sense  of 
security.  Thrasybulus,  after  having  been  for  some 
time  cast  into  the  shade  by  Conon,  was  now  once 
more  the  foremost  man  in  Athens,  and  the  leader  of 
the  war-pai-ty  :  to  him  was  entrusted  the  first  con- 
siderable fleet,  which  Athens  after  her  restoration  was 
able  to  equip,  consisting  of  forty  vessels,  with  which 
he  was  to  oppose  the  Spartans  in  the  Rhodian  Sea.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  390  B.C.  (01.  xcvii.  2)  he  weighed 
anchor  in  the  Pirjeeus.  But  instead  of  sailing  to 
Rhodes,  he  took  a  northward  course,  into  the  Thracian 
waters,  into  those  regions  the  importance  of  which  had 
come  under  consideration  during  the  last  peace-nego- 
tiations, and  had  probably  been  specially  insisted  upon 
by  Thrasybulus  himself,  as  one  of  the  leading  opponents 
of  Andocides.  In  this  quarter  he  displayed  a  great 
activity  leading  to  important  results ;  entered  into 
advantageous  combinations  with  the  Thracian  princes 
as  well  as  with  the  democratic  parties  in  the  maritime 
cities ;  in  this  way  secured  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon  ; 
re-esta1)lished  the  levy  of  sound-dues  at  Chrysopolis 
(vol  iii.  p.  473),  and  farmed  them  out;  and  after  this 
returned  to  the  iEgean.  In  Lesbos  a  Spartan  Har- 
most  still  held  sway.  Thrasybulus  defeated  him,  and 
gained  over  to  the  side  of  Athens  the  island  cities^ 
with  the  exception  of  Methymna.  In  the  following 
spring  he  continued  his  course  further  south,  but  not 

testifies  in  the  Argument  to  the  Oration.  There  are  errois  with  reference 
to  earlier  history  (as  also  in  Demosth.),  bnt  there  is  no  contradiction  against 
the  political  situation  of  the  year  391 ;  not  even  with  respect  to  the  wnUs, 
to  the  love  of  peace  prevalent  at  Thebes,  and  to  the  wish  of  the  Corinth  1 
definitively  to  acfjuire  (cXctv)  Argos.     Cff.  Hertzberg,  m.  «.  p.  294.  i 
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even  now  to  Rhodes,  jiltliougb  the  most  urgent  instixic-  cjiap. 
tious  reached  him  from  Athens,  bidding  him  hasten  ^^' 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Rhodians,  who  were  hard 
pressed.  He  preferred  to  harry  the  coasts  of  Caria, 
chiefly,  as  may  be  surmised,  because  he  had  himself  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  his  troops,  and  was 
therefore  unable  to  enter  into  any  serious  warfare, 
offering  no  opportunity  of  booty.  The  discontent 
aroused  by  his  self-willed  proceedings  became,  how- 
ever, more  intense  at  Athens  from  day  to  day ;  bitter 
complaints  reached  the  city  from  men  connected  with 
it  as  confederates  or  by  relations  of  hospitality,  and 
from  Athenian  citizens,  whom  he  had  subjected  to 
ill-treatment :  the  party  adverse  to  him  stimulated  the 
feeling  against  him  and  against  his  colleague  Ergocles ; 
he  was  accused  of  having,  at  the  instigation  of  Ergocles, 
conceived  the  plan  of  establishing  himself  with  his 
troops  at  Byzantium,  in  order  by  virtue  of  his  position 
there,  in  combination  with  his  Thracian  following,  to 
defy  the  orders  of  the  civic  assembly,  and  to  create 
for  himself  an  independent  power.  Doubtless  the  main 
blame  rested  upon  Ergocles,  who  was  immediately 
summoned  home,  to  give  an  account  of  his  proceedings ; 
while  Thrasybulus  was  for  the  present  allowed  to  retain 
his  command,  until  he  should  have  accomplished  his 
task  in  Rhodes ;  but  before  he  reached  that  island,  he  Death  of 
met  with  his  death  on  the  Emymedon,  in  the  territory  ^^^' 
of  the  city  of  Aspendus,  whose  soldiers  slew  him  in 
his  tent  on  the  occasion  of  a  nocturnal  surprise.  The 
ships  were  conducted  to  Rhodes  by  Agyrrhius.* 

Meanwhile  the  Spartans  had  been  induced  by  the  Further 
naval  armaments  of  Athens,  and  by  the  exploits  of  '^^ 
Thrasybulus,  to  arm  in  their  turn.   They  directed  their  oi.  xcvii.  4 
attention  to  two  favourably  situated  points,  in  order  (b.c.889-8). 
to  employ  them  as  military  positions  against  Athens, — 

• 

*  Ab  to  the  campaign  of  Thrasybulus  in  390  b.c.  and  the  following  year, 
ct  Frohberger,  PhUol,  xvii.  439.  As  to  the  indictment  of  Ergocles  after 
the  death  of  Thrasybulus :  Lys.  28  and  29.  Sound-dues  :  Boeckh,  P.  Ec. 
t^Aih.  ToL  iL  p.  39  [Eng.  Tr.]. 
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CHAP.     viz.   Abydus   and  ^gina.      In  Abydus,   Dercyllidas 
'       had   maintained    himself   with    great   Rlnll    (p.  240). 
Ahydiui      Anaxiljius  was  put  in  his  place,  to  break  the  power 
which  Athens  had  newly  obtained  there,  and  to  destroy 
the  Attic  trade.    Iphicrates  was  despatched  against  him 
with  eight  vessels  and  1,200  peltasts,  and,  laying  a 
well-contrived  ambush  against  him  near  Abydus,  dew 
him  together  with  many  of  his  followers. 
a»4  Far  more  threatening  were  the  attacks  from  -^gina. 

(jiiio.  j,^^^  \\(tT(t^  to  the  exti-cme  terror  of  the  Athenians,  the 
sea  once  more  proved  to  be  as  insecure  as  it  had  been 
of  old  before  the  Persian  Wars.  Sparta  instructed  the 
islanders,  whom  she  had  re-established  in  -^Igina,  to 
eci[uip  privateers  for  hjirassing  the  opposite  coasts.  An 
Attic  besieging  force  was  surrounded  before  iEgina ;  nor 
was  it  untU  after  several  considerable  losses,  that  Chab- 
rias,  on  his  way  to  Cyprus,  succeeded  in  landing  un- 
expectedly in  the  island,  killing  the  Uarmost  Gorgopas, 
and  once  more  opening  the  sea  to  the  Athenians.  But 
no  lasting  security  was  obtained ;  the  Lacedsemonians 
sent  Tcleutias  to  iEgina,  where  he  animated  the  sea- 
men wdth  new  courage,  and  was  able  to  venture  a 
surprise  of  the  Pira3cus ;  on  which  occasion,  after  hifl 
troops  had  penetrated  as  fiir  as  the  magazines  of  the 
port,  they  made  their  way  back  unhurt,  and  laden  with 
rich  spoils. 
Approxi-  Thus  fighting  went  on  in  the  widest  variety  of 
l!^ii^m  localities  ;  but  nowhere  was  anything  decisive  eflFected. 
upariaand  Ou  thc  otlicr  luiiid  an  csscutial  chjmge  gradually  ensued 
PersM.  ^j^  ^Y^^  mutual  relation  of  the  parties.  The  Atheniana 
had  entirely  separated  themselves  from  the  allies  with 
whom  they  had  originally  entei'cd  into  the  Bceoto- 
Corinthian  War ;  the  struggle  for  the  passes  of  the 
Isthmus  had  become  a  naval  feud,  in  which  Athens^ 
restored  by  means  of  Pei'sian  subsidies,  was  intent  upon 
securing  tlie  advaiitiigcs  gained  by  the  Persian  naval 
victory.  But  in  the  course  of  this  feud  the  Athenianfl 
had  unintentionally  become  involved  in  a  war  agahut 
Persia,  finding  it  obligatory  upon  them,  in  consequence 
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f  the  benefits  received  from  Euagoras,  to  support  that  chap. 
>rince  in  his  revolt^  and  together  with  him  Egypt,  ^^' 
^rhich  had  likewise  risen.  Sparta  on  the  other  hand, 
irhich  had  formerly  been  allied  with  Egypt  against 
Lrtaxerxes  (p.  238),  and  which  had  recently  sent 
rhibron  and  Diphridas  to  Ephesus,  to  make  war  upon 
?ersia,  had  in  its  political  conduct  followed  an  opposite 
jurrent.  For  while  the  Spartan  land-forces  were  still 
ighting  against  the  Persians,  the  naval  commanders  of 
Sparta  were  capturing  the  Attic  vessels,  intended  to 
fupport  the  revolt  in  Cyprus  ;  and  finally,  in  the  year 
J88  B.C.  (01.  xcviL  4),  Sparta  created  Antalcidas  com- 
nander-in-chief  of  her  naval  forces,  and  thereby  made 
nanifest  her  wish  to  resume  negotiations  with  the 
50urt  of  the  Great  King. 

Antalcidas  had  never  renounced  his  schemes.  He 
perceived  how  his  designs  were  favoured  by  the  in- 
^utious  proceedings  of  the  Athenians,  and  took  advan- 
»ge  of  these  proceedings  for  his  purposes,  just  as  Conon 
lad  six  years  previously  turned  to  account  for  his  ends 
Jie  expeditions  of  Agesilaus.  At  the  same  time  his 
patron  Tiribazus  had  recovered  authority  and  influence. 
Lt  was  no  longer  possible  at  Susa  to  refuse  to  recognise 
lihe  fact,  that  the  policy  proposed  by  Antalcidas  was  the 
most  advantageous  which  Persia  could  adopt.  The 
reeling  of  aversion  from  Sparta  was  outweighed  by  the 
lesire  of  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  coast-provinces. 
[t  was  necessary  for  the  Persians  to  be  undisturbed  by 
tibe  Greeks,  if  they  were  to  direct  their  whole  strength 
G^gainst  Cyprus  and  Egypt ;  for  the  combination  between 
these  two  dangerous  powers  could  not  but  in  the 
highest  degree  claim  the  attention  of  the  Great  King. 
Accordingly,  the  Spartan  admiral  was  most  favourably 
received  at  court ;  all  his  propositions  were  approved  ; 
and  he  was  now  solely  intent  upon  inducing  the  Athe- 
nians also  speedUy,  and  without  entering  into  further 
conflicts,  to  accept  the  peace.  And  in  this  he  succeeded 
all  the  more  easily,  because  the  Athenians  had  scat- 
tered their  slight  offensive  resources,  and  were  continu- 
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CHAP,  ing  the  war  without  energy.     Autalcidas  at  once  re- 

^^1_  paired  to  the  Hellespont ;  relieved  Abydus;  took  eight 

Aiitaicidiis  vesscls  from  Thrasybulus  (of  CoUytus) ;  and  then  col- 

J21"!!l?^  lected  reinforcements  in  such  numbers  from  the  Persian 

tnc  seas,  t/»  ..  t  -ititf*/i  # 

B.C.  888-7.  ports  and  from  Sicily,  that  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of 
eighty  vessels  he  controlled  the  sea.  Athens,  uncertain 
of  the  command  of  her  own  waters  in  consequence  of 
the  -/Eginetan  privateers,  and  now  moreover  deprived 
of  supplies  from  the  Pontus,  and  incapable  of  equipping 
a  fleet  able  to  defy  her  enemies,  had  to  look  forward  to 
a  new  siege  and  fiimine.  All  the  t43rrors  of  the  year 
405  rose  before  the  eyes  of  the  citizens,  while  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  expected  from  the  alliance  with  Cyprus 
and  Egypt  lay  in  the  remote  distance,  and  the  amicable 
relations  which  had  begun  to  be  established  widi 
Dionysius  had  likewise  again  been  absolutely  reversed. 
I'lius,  not  one  of  the  orators  ventured  to  recommend 
the  continuation  of  the  war.  Thebes  was  exhausted 
as  to  both  public  and  private  resources,  and  in- 
capable of  sustaining  any  longer  the  incessant  feud 
with  Orchomenus.  Argos  and  Corinth  could  not 
alone  and  unassisted  defy  the  foe.  Sparta  herself,  on 
the  other  hand,  though  issuing  forth  successful  and 
victorious  out  of  all  the  troubles  of  the  war,  could  not 
possibly  think  of  immediately  using  her  present  supe- 
riority for  the  oppression  of  the  other  states ;  for  her 
power  was  solely  based  on  the  support  of  the  Great 
King,  and  this  support  had  only  been  accorded  to  her 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  which 
hindeted  Persia  in  her  undertakings,  and  which  fed  the 
Cyprian  revolt.  Therefore  neither  was  Spaila  for  the 
present  interested  in  anything  beyond  taking  advan- 
taoje  of  the  universal  exhaustion  of  the  bellio^erent 
states,  so  as  to  bring  about  with  all  possible  speed 
Peace-  a  peace-congTcss  and  a  general  Hellenic  disarmament 
flS'lwM.  '''^^^  congress  was  to  take  place  at  Sardis,  whither 
oz.xcviii.2  Tiribazus  caused  the  envoys  to  be  summoned.  Hereby 
(B.C.  887).  Sparta  immediately  secured  a  twofold  advantage.  In 
the  first  place,  she  might  assume  that  the  authority  of 
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the  Great  King  would  contribute  materially  to  facilitate  chap 
the  consummation  of  the  peace,  because  every  mani- In- 
festation of  opposition  must  now  appear  in  the  light  of 
an  act  of  hostility  against  that  power,  which  was  most 
feared  on  account  of  its  fleet  and  of  its  pecuniary  re- 
sources :  it  was  the  only  power,  which  during  the 
entire  course  of  the  war  had  uniformly  been  suc- 
cessful and  victorious.  Again,  the  states  adverse  to 
Sparta  were  in  the  Persian  empire  not  looked  upon  as 
members  of  a  League,  entitled  after  a  war  carrietl  on 
in  common  to  offer  conditions  in  common,  but  simply 
as  individual  states,  bound,  not  less  than  Sparta  her- 
self, to  submit  to  a  general  regulation  of  Greek  affairs. 
Hereby  the  position  of  Sparta  became  a  fiir  more 
favourable  one.  And  that  Persia  was  the  regulator  of 
the  new  order  of  things,  was  to  a  certain  extent  justifi- 
able by  the  fact,  that  a  Persian  distribution  of  money 
had  provoked  the  entire  land-war,  while  the  main 
decision  by  sea,  the  single  decisive  battle  of  the  whole 
struggle,  had  been  a  victory  gained  by  the  Persian  fleet. 

The  conditions  of  peace  were  those  originally  drawn  The 
up  by  Antalcidas,  from  which  they  only  differed  in  'J]^l,i, 
according  more  favourable  terms  to  Athens.  At  the  adasr 
previous  congress,  held  at  Sardis  (p.  256),  the  most 
strenuous  opposition  had  been  offered  by  Athens ;  for 
Athens  was  the  one  state,  where  the  principle  was  still 
upheld,  that  it  was  shameful  to  saciifice  Hellenes  to  the 
barbarians ;  the  one  state,  in  fine,  whose  troops  still  stood 
under  arms ;  and  moreover  Chabrias  was  operating 
with  success  in  Cyprus,  and  the  revolt  there  might 
possibly  be  very  useful  to  the  Athenians.  Their  con- 
nexion with  Euagoras  had  therefore  above  all  to  be 
terminated ;  and  this  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
the  Persians  in  the  entire  transactions  concerning  the 
peace.  For  this  reason  those  concessions  upon  which 
the  Athenians  had  especially  insisted  at  the  previous 
meeting  of  envoys,  were  now  granted  to  them, — viz. 
the  possession  of  Lemnos,  Imbros,  aud  Scyros.  These 
islands  had  not  been  taken  from   the  Persians;  and 
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CHAP,     might  be  regarded  as  legitimately  acquired,  as  portions 

^^'- of    Attica    situate   on   the   further  side   of  the  sea. 

Accordingly,  the  instrument  of  the  peace  was  drawn 
up  in  the  following  terms : — 

*  King  Artaxcrxes  deems  it  just,  that  the  cities  in 
Asia  should  belong  to  him,  and,  of  the  islands^ 
C'lcizomenre  and  Cyj)rus :  the  remaining  Hellenic 
states  on  the  other  hand,  both  great  and  small,  are  to 
be  independent ;  only  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  ScyioB 
are,  as  of  old,  to  belong  to  the  Athenians.  Whichso- 
ever states  shall  not  accept  this  peace,  upon  them  I 
shall,  in  conjunction  with  those  who  accept  it^  make 
war  by  land  and  by  sea,  with  ships  and  with 
money/ 

Cow.7mM  The  instrument  of  this  peace  wtis  a  masterpiece  of 
at  Sparta,  diplomatic  skill.  Seemingly  clear  and  simple,  it  yet 
o/.xeviii2  j^.^j  .^^  mcaniiior  which  only  those  who  saw  deeper  could 
justly  appreciate,  in  the  first  place  it  was  drawn  up 
in  such  terms,  as  completely  to  satisfy  the  Great  King : 
to  him,  as  the  victor  of  Cnidus,  was  awarded  tie 
chief  rain,  in  the  recoornition  of  his  absolute  domiaion 
over  Asia  Minor  and  Cyprus.  Next,  according  to  the 
words  of  the  treaty,  the  interest  of  the  membera  of 
the  League  against  Sparta  was  also  taken  into 
account ;  for  their  struggle  had  for  its  object  the 
destruction  of  the  despotism  of  Sparta  over  Greece, 
and  this  wiis  abolished  by  full  power  of  self-government 
l)eing  secured  to  all  the  Greek  states.  But  in  what 
way  this  stipulation  was  to  be  understood,  was  not 
made  a  subject  of  discussion  at  Sardis.  Tiribazus 
contented  himself  with  laying  the  royal  message  before 
the  assembled  envoys  as  the  immutable  basis  of  the 
peace ;  but  its  execution  was  left  to  the  Hellenic 
states ;  and  for  this  puri>ose  a  second  congress  was 
convoked  at  Sparta,  and  probably  held  before  the 
summer  of  the  year  387  B.C.  had  come  to  a  close.* 

*  Grot€  {Hist,  of  Gr.  vol.  ix.  p.  535)  rightly  diRtingiiishes  between  the 
first  and  the  second  conjjress,  although  such  a  distinction  is  nowhere  drawn 
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At  Sparta  the  discussions  were  more  animated  tlian     chap. 

they  had  been  in  the  palace  of  the  satnip  ;  for  it  was  |^  • 

now  that  the  real  significance  of  the  second  article  of  the  KjynHum. 
treaty  came  to  be  debated.  Sparta  at  this  congress  f^^^^f 
appeared  in  the  character  of  the  state  entrusted  by 
Persia  with  the  execution  of  the  treaty ;  for  although 
it  had  been  carefully  and  prudently  avoided  explicitly 
to  assign  to  her  such  a  position,  yet  it  was  tacitly 
assumed  that  upon  the  state  which  had  taken  an 
immediate  share  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  instrument, 
and  which  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  the  Persian 
Court,  rested  the  obligation  of  watching  over  the 
execution  of  the  compact ;  and  its  last  clause  contained 
a  sufiiciently  clear  promise,  that  in  the  event  of  any 
opposition  Sparta  might  count  upon  energetic  assis- 
tance in  arms  and  in  money  from  Persia.  The 
Persian  message  was  now  translated  into  Lacedae- 
monian ;  and  its  terms  were,  that  all  the  recent  attempts 
on  the  part  of  individual  states  to  oppress  others  were 
opposed  to  the  autonomy  of  the  Greek  communities, 
as  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  were 
therefore  invalid :  consequently,  Argos  was  declared 
to  be  bound  to  renounce  her  hold  upon  Corinth,  and 
Thebes  her  territorial  sovereignty  over  the  cities  of  Thei>rs, 
Bceotia.  Scenes  of  the  utmost  violence  ensued.  The 
Thebans  desired  to  be  heard  as  representing  the  entire 
district  of  Bceotia ;  and  their  envoys  were  instructed 
only  to  sign  the  treaty  as  Boeotians.  But  an 
immediate  armament  on  the  part  of  the  Spartans 
forced  them  to  give  way.  Orchomenus  was  recognised 
as  an  independent  state ;  and  ordei-s  were  likewise  given 
for  the  restoration  of  Platsea.* 

Argos  met  with  the  same  treatment.     The  Argives  Argos. 
could   appeal  to  the  fact,   that   Corinth  had   joined 

by  the  ancients  ;  but  see  Hellen,  v.  1,  30  ff.    The  treaty  was  concluded  at 
Sardes  under  the  presidency  of  Tiribazus,  nineteen  years  after  -^gos- 

yotanii;  I)iod.  xiv.  110,  117.     Terms  of  the  treaty:   Plut.  Art.  21  ;  cf. 
nstin,  tL  6.     Xenophon  is  quite  satisfied  with  the  treaty,  Hellen,  v.  1,  3(5 ; 
'  AgtB.  ii  21.    Otherwise  Plutarch,  Ariax.  21. 
♦  Restoration  of  the  Plattt-ans,  Pans.  ix.  1,4. 
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tlictn  of  her  own  free  will ;  and  it  was  inexplicable, 
wliy  a  state  should  not  by  virtue  of  its  autonomy  also 
enjoy  the  right  of  uuiting  itself  with  a  neighbouring 
state.     But  the  Spartans  refused  to  see  in  this  hatea 
union  anything  but  an  illegal  act  of  violence,  which 
had  been  merely  fcicilitiited  by  a   party  at  Corinth. 
They  immediately  levied  an  army,  for  the  purpose  of 
invading  Argos ;   the  Afgives,  in  their  helplessness, 
were   obliged   to   give  way,    and   to  withdraw  their 
garrison  from  Corinth,  whither  the  exiles  now  retumetl, 
who,  after  having  during  a  term  of  six  years  pursued 
their  ends  with  admirable  energy,  now  brought  their 
intrigue  to  the  happiest  of  consummations  :  they  were, 
so  it  Wiis  said  at  Sparta,  received  witli  open  arms  by 
their  fellow-euuutrvmen  :  i.e.,  their  return  was  viewed 
in  the  light  of  a  termination  of  the  teri-orism  exercised 
by  a  small  party,  and  as  a  restoration,  after  a  long  in- 
t<Tval,  of  the  lawful  order  of  things.      The  adverse 
party  had  to  decamp  ;   the  petty  state  was  restored 
within  its  ancient  boundaries ;    and  Corinth,  united 
with  the  Lacedaemonians  more  firmly  than  ever,  once 
more  acted  in  their  interest  as  the  gate-keeper  of  the 
Peninsula. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  how  the  tume  and  harmless  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  peace  concealed  a  bristling  zeal  for  war; 
and  Agesilaus  wiis  above  all  active  in  giving  proof  of 
this  spirit.  A  reconciliation  had  taken  place  between 
him  and  the  party  of  Antalcida.s,  when  the  treaty  con- 
cluded l)y  the  latter  proved  to  be  not  a  shield  l)ehind 
which  Sparta  was  fain  to  crouch,  but  a  sharp  sword 
against  her  enemies.  Upon  the  most  defiant  among 
them  a  heavy  blow  had  at  once  descended ;  and  there 
lay  a  bitter  truth  in  the  saying,  whereby  he  excused  the 
Spartans  for  their  relations  towards  the  Great  King- 
it  could  not  be  said,  he  declared,  that  Sparta  was 
medidng ;  rather  this  was  the  state  of  the  case,  that 
the  King  of  the  Medes  was  laconistng.  So  efi'ectually 
had  the  Great  King,  without  intending  it,  ser^•ed  the 
interests  of  Sparta ;  just  us  in  the  earlier  treaty  with 
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Conon,  he  had  provided  for  Athens,  when  desirous  only     chap. 
of  providing  for  himself.  ^^- 

There  was  however,  after  all,  a  great  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cases.  Conon  had  entered  the  Persian 
service  as  a  private  individual,  and  had  employed  his 
influence  patriotically ;  whereas  now,  at  the  instigation 
of  Sparta,  Persia  was  formally  acknowledged  as  the 
power  whom  it  behoved  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
An  entirely  new  code  of  public  law  had  been  called 
into  life,  a  new  system  of  states,  of  which  the  centre  of 
gravity  lay  at  Susa.  Persia  was  henceforth  the  Great 
Power  proper,  and  the  great  states  of  Greece  had 
become  states  of  secondary  rank,  standing  in  a  rela- 
tion of  vassalage  towards  Persia,  whose  will  they 
had  to  obey,  and  against  whose  will  they  were  not 
allowed  to  alter  their  relations  towards  one  another. 
The  Great  King  was  now  the  overlord  of  Hellas. 
He  summoned  congresses  of  the  Greek  states,  whose 
deputies  humbly  accepted  his  imperial  orders ;  in  all 
internal  disputes  which  seemed  to  him  of  sufficient 
importance,  he  might  intervene  by  word  and  by  action, 
while  the  ultimate  appeal  lay  to  his  decision ;  every 
violation  of  the  peace  was  an  act  of  revolt  against  the 
recognised  lord  and  master. 

This  relation  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  Greeks.  Already  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War  Sparta  had  courted  the  favour 
of  the  Persians  (vol.  iiL  p.  72),  and  Athens  had  fol- 
lowed her  example.  On  either  side  it  had  become 
more  and  more  habitual  to  allow  success  to  depend 
upon  the  attitude  of  the  Great  King ;  and  thus  Persia, 
though  suffering  from  internal  disruption,  conquered 
in  every  battle  which  she  had  fought,  and  driven  back 
from  every  coast,  had  by  her  conquerors  been  placed 
in  her  present  position,  of  having  to  give  the  ultimate 
decision  in  the  struggle  between  the  Greek  states. 
The  overthrow  of  Athens  was  the  work  of  Persia,  and 
equally  so  was  the  restoration  of  Athenian  indepen- 
dence.    Already  in  these  times  it  was  a  popular  pro- 

VOL.    IV.  T 
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CHAP,  verb  in  Greece,  that  "  the  fate  of  the  Hellenes  lies  in 
^^-  the  hands  of  the  King;"  and  the  relation  herein 
expressed,  which  had  as  a  matter  of  fact  long  been 
in  existence,  was  now  by  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas 
formally  recognised  and  legalised.  Herewith  the 
glorious  age  of  the  Wars  of  Liberation  was  virtually 
at  an  end,  while  the  direct  reverse  of  that  which 
had  been  gained  at  Salamis,  Platseaa,  and  Mycale, 
had  come  to  prevail ;  for  the  Persians  had  in  the  end 
after  all  achieved  the  objects  for  which  they  had  of 
old  sent  their  hosts  into  Hellas.  What  had  Mardonius 
demanded  beyond  the  recognition  of  a  Persian  pro- 
tectorate in  Greece  (vol.  ii.  p.  299) ;  and  was  not 
European  Greece  now  avowedly  in  a  relation  of  de- 
pendence towards  the  Persian  coast?  With  regard 
to  Asiatic  Greece  on  the  other  hand,  the  principle, 
from  which  Persia  had  never  swerved,  that  to  her 
belonged  all  the  coast-lands  of  Asia  Minor,  was  now 
solemnly  acknowledged  by  all  the  Greeks.  Hellas 
on  the  hither,  and  Hellas  on  the  further,  side  of  the 
sea  had  once  more  been  torn  .  asunder,  and  for  the 
first  time  since  the  battle  of  Mycale  the  Great  King 
was  absolute  master  over  Asia  Minor;  he  had  in 
his  hands  all  the  ports,  and  disposed  for  his  pur- 
poses over  the  men  and  ships  and  pecuniary  resources 
of  the  cities,  which  he  needed  at  the  present  moment 
more  than  ever,  in  order  to  restore  his  power  in 
Cyprus  and  Egypt.  The  unfortunate  cities,  after  being 
so  often  freed,  without  ever  becoming  free,  because  it 
had  invariably  been  their  fate  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  whatever  state  happened  to  command  the  sea,  now 
fell  under  a  dominion,  which  was  the  opposite  of  the 
gentle  and  indulgent  treatment  formerly  experienced 
by  tbem  at  the  hands  of  ^Mardonius  and  Cyrus.  They 
were  made  to  feel  the  yoke  newly  imposed  upon  them 
the  more  heavily,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
during  which  they  had  been  withdrawn  from  it.  Cita- 
dels were  built  in  the  towns,  and  garrisons  placed  in 
them ;  those  cities  which  had  ventured  upon  attempts 
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at  revolt  were  destroyed  ;  and  taxes  were  exacted  to  chap. 
as  large  an  amount  as  possible.  The  Persian  fleet  ^^' 
controlled  the  Ionian  and  Carian  seas ;  and  although 
the  territorial  domain  of  Persia  was  for  the  present 
very  closely  confined  to  the  mainland,  so  that  even 
the  city  of  Clazomense,  only  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  a  narrow  sound,  was  expressly  assigned  to  the 
Persians,  yet  a  line  of  demarcation  of  this  kind  has  at 
all  times  proved  ineffectual  and  untenable;  nor  could 
anyone  fail  to  perceive,  that  the  state  in  possession  of 
all  the  ports  and  military  positions  along  the  coast 
would  at  the  next  opportunity  likewise  annex  to 
its  territory  the  islands  fronting  the  coast,  Samos, 
Chios,  &c.  These  islands  were  of  themselves  defence- 
less ;  and  therefore  the  treaty  of  peace,  by  preventing 
the  formation  of  any  power  capable  of  serving  to 
protect  them,  likewise  sacrificed  to  the  Persians  the 
islands  and  the  entire  island-sea.  But  the  worst  of 
all  was  this :  that  the  resources  of  Asia  Minor,  so 
soon  as  they  had.  been  renounced  by  the  Hellenes, 
could  not  but  immediately  serve  to  enable  the  Great 
King  to  subject  other  Hellenes,  and  in  particular  to 
suppress  the  most  hopeful  of  all  the  risings  at  any 
time  undertaken  by  a  Greek  population  against  Per- 
sia,— y\z,y  to  conquer  Euagoras.* 

Euagoras  had  been  forced  to  perceive  from  the  first,  The 
that  the  amicable  relations  established  between  him-  ^jy^r^^ 
self  and  Artaxerxes  could  not  long  endure.     During  a   b.c.  394 
short  time  the  one  served  the  interests  of  the  other.      -'^^• 
For  the  ships  of  Euagoras  constituted  the  greater  part 
of  the  fleet  which  restored  to  the  Persians  the  domi- 
nion over  their  coasts  and  the  Archipelago ;  from  which 
preponderance  of  power  it  again  resulted,  that  Athens 
recovered  her  walls,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  be- 
come an  independent  ally  of  Euagoras.     Meanwhile 
the  suspicions  entertained  by  the  King  against  Eua- 

♦  The  Spartans  irpoarartu  r^y  viro  B.  Karmrfyi^^Bfltnjs  ttpi]vr}Sf  HelUn, 
T.  1,  36.  *Ei»  Bao-iXft  t^  t&v  'EXki^vap :  Arist  Fhys,  ausciv,  3  ;  210  b  ; 
Persia  is  the  kivtitikov, — ^As  to  the  treatment  of  the  Asiatic  cities,  Isocr. 
Ponug.  117  ;  de  pace  97  etal 
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CHAP,  goras  (p.  207)  had  never  been  extinguished;  and  a 
^^-  hostile  feeling  between  the  two  ensued  immediately 
after  the  victory  of  Cnidus.  Consideration  for  his 
own  security  would  have  of  itself  obliged  Euagoras 
to  address  himself  to  the  extension  of  his  power 
from  Salamis  over  the  other  island-towns.  Now,  in 
Cyprus  there  existed  nine  or  ten  petty  kingdoms, 
ruled  over  by  Hellenic  or  Persian  houses  under  Per- 
sian superiority.  This  division  of  powder  secured  the 
dominion  of  the  Great  King.  He  was  accordingly 
bound  not  to  permit  the  spread  of  the  power  d 
Euagoras,  or  to  leave  unregarded  the  requests  for 
aid  preferred  by  his  threatened  vassals  in  Amathus, 
Citium,  and  other  cities.  An  island  of  the  size  of 
Cyprus  (its  extent  in  length  is  equal  to  the  distance 
between  the  southernmost  and  northernmost  promon- 
tories of  Peloponnesus),  with  such  resources  in  metals, 
timber,  corn,  &c.,  and  situated  so  as  to  be  indispen- 
sal)le  to  any  state  desirous  of  commanding  the  seas 
between  Asia  Minor,  PhcBnicia,  and  Egypt,  could  not 
be  peiTOitted  to  fall  into  a  single  hanc^  least  of  all 
into  that  of  so  daring  a  man,  w^ho  allowed  the  popular 
elements  most  dangerous  to  the  Persians  to  assert 
themselves,  and  who,  far  from  confining  himself  to  the 
island,  entered  into  combinations  with  others,  with 
Syracuse,  with  Egypt,  and  doubtless  also  with  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  ^Fhese 
were  the  relations  out  of  which  sprang  the  C}T)rian 
war,  a  conflict  by  land  and  by  sea  which  lasted  for 
ten  years,  and  which,  after  being  first  waged  between 
Salamis  and  the  lessor  cities,  grew  into  an  oflensive 
war  agJiinst  Persia,  and  finally  closed  with  a  siege  of 
Salamis. 

The  fii'st  stage  of  the  conflict  was  an  island-war,  in 
which  Persian  troops  too  participated  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Carian  dynast  Hecatomnus  and  of  Auto- 
phradates,  the  siitrap  of  Lydia  ;  but  this  intervention 
was  inefiective,  and  failed  to  prevent  Euagoras  from 
more  firmly  establishing  and  extending  his  dominion. 
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He  made  Salamis  the  capital  of  an  independent  island-    chap. 
realm,  and  provided  it  with  institutions  formed  after  _!ZL- 
Hellenic  models.    He  introduced  the  Rhodian  standard 
of  currency,  and  issued  gold  coins  like  the  Great  King 
himself.     Acoris,  who  ruled  over  Egypt,  which  had 
remained  in  revolt  against  Persia  since  the  year  411 
(OL  xcii.  2),  was  an  active  ally  to  Euagoras,  because 
it  lay  in  his  interest,  not  to  allow  Cyprus,  the  outpost 
of  the  Nile-country,  to  fall  again  into  Persian  hands, 
and  to  become  a  Persian  basis  of  military  operations 
against  Egypt.    The  Athenians  likewise  remained  true 
to  Euagoras,  and  furnished  eflfective  aid.    In  particular, 
Chabrias  succeeded,  in  the  year  388  (OL  xcviii.  1),  in 
gaining  brilliant  victories  in  Cyprus.   Almost  the  whole 
island  was  subjected  ;  so  that  Euagoras  was  now  able 
to  proceed  to  a  war  of  offence.    He  turned  against  the 
cities  of  Phoenicia,  by  which  the  island  had  been  so 
long  kept  in  a  state  of  oppressive  dependence ;  he 
took   T3rre   by  storm,  and  caused  Cilicia  to   revolt; 
the  fleet  which  Conon  had  commanded,  was  to  be 
the    last   collected   in   the   coast-districts    of  Mount 
Taurus  and  Mount  Lebanon  for  the  Great  King.    All 
the  malcontent  vassals  of  Persia  were  imited  in  a 
great  coalition;  the  most  important  provinces  of  the 
Empire  were  in  a  state  of  revolt ;  and  the  dominion 
of  the  AchaBmenidsB  trembled  in  the  balance. 

Artaxerxes  therefore  needed  to  have  his  hands  free,  ^''<' »/  ^a« 
and  to  be  able  to  dispose  at  will  over  his  armies  and  his  war!^^ 
treasures  ;  and  he  necessarily  also  desired  the  pacifica-  o/.xcTiii.4 
fcion  of  Greece,  in  order  to  be  able  to  gather  mercenaries  (^•^-  ^®^^- 
from  all  parts  of  it.     It  was  for  this  reason  that  Tiri- 
bazus  so  eagerly  pressed  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  ; 
and  after  this  had  been  effected,  an  armament  was  im- 
mediately set  on  foot  both  of  land  and  of  naval  forces, 
such  as  had  not  been  witnessed  since  the  days  of 
Kerxes.     In  the  cities  of  Ionia  a  fleet  of  300  sail  was 
collected ;  Tiribazus  conducted  it  to  Cyprus,  and  com- 
menced the  attack  which  brought  the  war  into  its  last 
itage.     Even  now  Euagoras  did  not  lose  courage.     He 
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CHAP,  contrived  by  means  of  liis  cruisers  to  cut  off  the  sup- 
^^-  plies  from  the  invading  army,  and  then  with  his  200 
triremes  fouglit  a  great  naval  battle  against  the  foe,  in 
which  he  was  at  first  successful,  but  was  afterwards 
defeated,  whereupon  he  was  blockaded  in  Salamis. 
Abandoned  by  Athens,  and  by  Egypt  too  insuf- 
ficiently supported,  he  was  finally  obliged  to  ent€r 
into  negotiations;  and  after  the  removal  of  his 
bitterest  enemy,  Tiribazus,  he  contrived  to  be  allowed 
to  retain  his  ancestral  principality  in  Salamis  as  a 
vassal  of  the  Great  King  (01.  xcviii.  4 ;  B.c.  385). 
The  gains  Thus  cudcd  thc  HcUenic  rising  in  Cyprus,  the  con- 
0/  Persia.  tiimatioD — whicli  came  a  century  too  late — of  the  Wars 
of  Liberation  in  Ionia  and  Hellas.  Euagoras  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Athenians,  although  he  was  resuming 
the  work  of  Cimon  and  expiating  the  blood  of  Attic 
warriors,  uselessly  shed  in  the  glorious  battle  by  land 
and  sea  at  Salamis  (vol.  ii.  p.  402).  Thc  Greek  states 
were  so  full  of  mutual  jealousy  and  of  selfishness,  that 
they  had  no  feeling  left  for  the  single  national  struggle 
undertaken  in  this  age,  or  for  the  hero  who  was  con- 
quering for  Hellas  the  richest  island  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. They  allowed  it  once  more  to  sink  back  under 
the  yoke  of  the  Barbarian  monarch,  and  the  instru- 
ments which  he  employed  in  bringing  this  about  were 
the  Greeks  of  Ionia.  This  then  was  the  chief  gain 
which  accrued  to  the  Persians  out  of  the  Peace  of 
Ant^lcidas ;  and  for  this  reason  that  pciice  fully 
amounted  to  a  Persian  victory  and  to  an  overthrow  of 
the  Hellenes,  who  by  it  betrayed  the  most  glorious  epoch 
of  their  national  history,  and  dishonoured  the  memory 
of  their  gi'catest  heroes.  But  this  humiliation  cast  a 
double  shame  upon  the  Greeks,  inasmuch  as  they  had 
not  succumbed  in  arms  to  a  superior  power,  but  had 
abased  themselves  before  a  foe  whom  they  had  over- 
thrown everywhere,  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  whose  in- 
ternal weakness  was  now  more  decided  and  notorious 
thiin  ever.  In  order  mutually  to  rain  one  another,  they 
had  first  individually,  and  now  conjointly,  taken  upon 
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their  shoulders  the  shameful  yoke  of  the  foreigner ;  and  chap. 
although  it  was  an  old  sin  of  theirs  to  be  perpetually  ^^' 
wooing  the  favour  of  the  Persian  Court,  yet  the  open 
and  general  confession  of  so  disgraceful  a  dependence, 
and  the  formally  executed  renunciation  of  the  position 
held  by  the  Hellenes  in  the  -^gean  since  the  battle  of 
Mycale,  constituted  an  act  winch  could  not  but  blunt 
the  last  feelings  of  honour  left  in  the  Greek  states, 
and  undermine  such  remnants  as  still  survived  of 
national  dignity. 

But  deep  as  was  the  moral  overthrow  of  the  Greeks, 
yet  its  external  consequences  were  less  than  might 
have  been  concluded  from  the  arrogant  terms  of  the 
instrument  of  the  Peace.  The  new  overlord  of  Hellas 
was  after  all  incapable  of  asserting  a  real  supremacy ; 
and  the  internal  affairs  of  Greece  accordingly  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Greek  states,  and  in  particular  of 
those  two  states,  which  in  the  last  treaty  too  had  been 
recognised  as  the  two  powers  holding  the  primacy  of 
Greece.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
understand  the  developements  which  ensued,  to  review 
the  situation  of  Athens  and  Sparta  before,  and  imme- 
diately after,  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas.* 

About  the  time  when  Sparta  was  carrying  on  war  in  Athena 
Elis  and  Asia  Minor,  Athens  had  enjoyed  several  years  ^f^^^  ^ 
of  comparative  tranquillity,  during  which  it  seems  as  C(ww»/ 
if  her  condition   had  gradually  again  become   more 
prosperous.      But  the  impoverished  and.  depopulated 
city  was  not  permitted  to  recover  her  strength,  nor 
could  her  citizens  permanently  reconcile  themselves  to 

*  The  existence  of  ten  Cyprian  principalities  is  demonstrable  from 
cuneiform  inscriptions  :  Rawlinson,  juerodoti/^,  i.  483.  Brandis,^8syrien, 
in  Pauly*8  Realencyclopddie,  L  1898. — The  Cyprian  War  lasted  ten  years  : 
Diod.  XV.  9 ;  Isocr.  ix.  64  (Dates :  subjection  of  the  principilities,  b.c. 
394-1  ;  Persian  war  without  important  events,  391-87  ;  Euagoras  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  loss  of  the  licet,  and  capitulation,  386-5).  Engel,  (U 
Euagora  (1846) ;  de  temp,  quo  duulgatus  sit  Isocr.  Faneg.  (1861), 
Bauchenstein,  Isocr.  v.  22. — State  of  the  currency  :  Brandis,  Munziccsen, 
p.  364  «$.  E^pt,  in  a  state  of  revolt  since  the  vear  411,  aids  the  Spartans 
(NephereuB  :  l)iod.  xiv.  79  ;  Justin,  vl  2). — Acoris :  Diod.  xiv.  98  ;  xv. 
81;  Theopompus,  Ft.  iiL;  Sievers,  369- 
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CHAP,  an  economical  system  of  administration.  No  sooner 
^^'  had  a  few  public  resources  been  accumulated,  than  the 
old  financial  misrule  recommenced.  Under  the  archon- 
ship  of  Diophantus  in  01.  xcvi.  2  (b.c.  395-4),  festival- 
moneys  to  the  amount  of  a  drachm  per  head  were 
distributed  among  the  people,  and  about  the  same 
time  the  rest  of  the  system  of  salaries  was  revived. 
This  was  done  chiefly  at  the  instigation  of  the  dema- 
gogue Agyrrhius,  who  in  home  afiairs  had  supplanted 
the  former  leaders  of  the  community,  Tliraaybulus 
and  Archinus,  and  together  with  them  the  entire 
party  of  the  moderate  democrats.  He  recklessly 
pandered  to  the  love  of  self-indulgence  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  for  their  sake  re-introduced  the  payment 
for  attendance  in  the  popular  assembly,  or  at  all 
events  raised  it  to  half  a  drachm.  Hereby  the  public 
finances  were  necessarily  cast  into  the  utmost  con- 
fusion ;  and  from  the  public  want  of  money  it  again 
followed,  that  every  method  was  resorted  to  of  obtain- 
ing money  for  the  exchequer.  And  the  worst  of  all 
these  methods  was  the  ordinary  one,  viz.  an  unfair 
administration  of  justice.  How  low  must  the  moral 
feelings  swaying  the  majority  of  the  citizens  have 
sunk,  when  it  was  deemed  quite  natural  that  the 
Council,  so  soon  as  it  was  at  a  loss  how  to  meet  the 
current  expenses,  allowed  indictments  for  high  treason 
to  lie,  in  order  to  obtain  money  by  the  confiscation  of 
lands ;  when  the  prosecutors  could  venture  to  tell  the 
juries,  that  their  salaries  would  inin  short,  if  they  refused 
to  give  the  verdict  of  condemnation  demanded  ;  when 
Lysias,  in  defendiug  the  unfortunate  children  of  Ari- 
stophanes (p.  282),  is  found  openly  declaring  that  his 
task  would  be  rendered  very  diflicult  to  him  by  two 
circumstances, — the  one,  that  the  property  in  the  case 
was  believed  to  be  very  considerable;  and  the  other, 
that  the  public  treasury  was  in  extreme  want  of  an 
influx  of  money.  And  even  Lysias  himself,  instead 
of  daring  to  evoke  the  consciousness  of  right  in  the 
citi^jens  against  such  proceedings,  merely  urges  on  the 
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opposite  side  another  consideration  in  the  public  in-  chap. 
terest,  by  attempting  to  make  his  hearers  understand,  ^^- 
how  the  transitor}'  profit  of  illegal  confiscations  is  out- 
weighed by  the  greater  loss  necessarily  arising  out  of 
the  mutual  hostility  thereby  provoked  among  the 
citizens.  It  is  true  that  other  remedies  were  also 
tried.  Euripides  (perhaps  the  younger  tragedian  of 
the  name)  introduced  a  law,  according  to  which  2\ 
per  cent,  were  to  be  levied  on  all  taxable  property, 
in  order  that  thus  a  sum  of  500  talents  might  be 
accumulated  :  the  entire  taxable  capital  must  accord- 
ingly have  been  reckoned  by  him  at  20,000  talents 
(4,875,000Z.).  This  financial  law  was  warmly  wel- 
comed, of  course  by  the  multitude  not  possessed  of 
means ;  but  the  object  desired  and  promised  was  not 
achieved ;  and  the  orator,  after  earning  high  praise, 
soon  fell  into  utter  disfavour  with  the  citizens.  This 
happened  at  the  same  time  in  which  Agyrrhius  stood 
at  the  height  of  his  influence,  and  in  which  the 
poet  Aristophanes  in  his  EcclesiazuscB  (01.  xcvi.  4  ; 
B.C.  393)  lamented  the  wretched  condition  of  the  city 
and  the  bad  leaders  of  the  citizens.  The  orators  had 
altogether  left  off*  speaking  of  what  was  advantageous 
to  the  common  weal,  and  only  discussed  the  momentary 
profits  obtainable  for  the  mrdtitude.  To  screw  personal 
gains  out  of  public  offices,  and  to  make  a  fortune  as 
envoy  by  Persian  gifts,  was  no  longer  regarded  as  in 
any  way  disreputable;  and  even  citizens  of  desert, 
men  who  had  taken  part  in  the  liberation  of  the  city 
and  had  been  real  benefactors  of  the  people,  lost  their 
footing  in  these  unhappy  and  demoralising  times.  One 
of  these  was  Epicrates,  who  even  if  he  did  not  take 
money  from  Timocrates  (p.  224)  was  subsequently  con- 
demned as  having  been  open  to  a  bribe. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  at  Athens,  when  the  and<rfur. 
city,  entered  into  the   war  with  Sparta.      Beyond  a 
doubt  Athens  was  less  capable  than  ever  of  accomplish- 
ing anything  to  her  credit  by  her  own  strength.   Then, 
however,  came  Conon,  whose  arrival  was   a   day  of 
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CHAP,  rejoicincr  for  the  city,  such  as  it  had  not  experienced 
^^-  since  the  return  of  Alcibiades  (vol.  iii.  p.  479),  And  how 
fiir  purer  and  more  thorough  was  the  joy  called  forth  on 
I  he  present  occasion  I  The  most  loyal  of  the  citizens  of 
Athens  had  returned,  and  ha'd  returned  with  fall  hands, 
bringing  with  him  unexpected  and  exuberant  good 
fonune.  A  new  life  hereupon  began  at  Athens ;  and 
the  joyous  gratitude  animating  the  citizens  elevated 
them,  c;ist  selfishness  into  the  background,  and  aroused 
patriotism  in  its  place.  Copious  hecatombs  were  offered 
to  the  Saviour  Gods,  and  noble  dedicatory  gifts  were 
placed  by  Conon  in  the  citadel,  or  sent  to  Delphi  In 
the  Pineeus,  now  once  more  connected  with  Athens, 
was  built  a  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite,  as  worshipped  at 
CniJus,  in  memory  of  the  naval  victory  gained  there; 
and  doubtless  at  the  same  time  the  buildings  in  the 
port,  which  the  Thirty  had  destroyed,  were  re-erected. 
Athens  had,  as  by  the  touch  of  magic,  been  transmuted 
from  a  poor  and  impotent  district-town  into  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  city,  the  ally  of  the  Great  King  as  well 
as  of  the  rich  and  fortunate  prince  in  Cyprus.  In  the 
intoxication  of  this  good  fortune,  Conon  was  honoured 
like  a  demi<:rod,  and  a  bronze  statue  was  erected  to  him 
on  the  ten-ace  alK)ve  the  market-place  by  the  side  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogiton — an  honour  never  before 
paid  to  any  citizen. 

And  now  the  Athens  of  old  seemed  suddenly  to  rise 
into  life  again.  The  sea  had  been  swept  clear  of 
all  hostile  vessels  ;  in  Cythera  an  Athenian  had  been 
established  as  governor,  and  all  the  islands  and  coast- 
towns  which  in  consequence  of  the  victory  had  fallen 
away  from  Sparta — Cos,  Teos,  Ephesus,  Samos,  Chios, 
and  the  CycLades — seemed  hereby  already  to  have 
become  a  new  possession  of  the  Athenians.  Moreover, 
Euboea  and  the  Thracian  Chalcidians  had  already 
joined  the  Separate  League,  which  indeed  but  for 
Conon  would  have  never  been  called  into  existence. 
But  his  schemes  went  still  further.  On  his  motion, 
Eunomus  and  Aristophanes,  who   together  with  lus 
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father  Nicophemus  was  among  Conon's  most  faithful  chap. 
adherents,  repaired  to  Syracuse,  in  order  to  persuade  ^^- 
Dionysius  to  enter  into  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
Euagoras  and  into  the  league  against  Sparta  ;  and  by 
this  embassy  at  least  so  much  was  gained  :  that  the 
ships  which  were  to  be  sent  to  aid  Sparta  from  Sjnracuse, 
were  detained  there. 

At   the  same  time  the  man  rarely  adapted  for  de-  An 
spoiling  the  Spartans  of  their  glory  in  the  land-war  t'^!'^'' 
also,  was  found  in  Iphicrates.     The  Athenians  again 
displayed  valour  in  the  field.    A  tomb  in  the  Ceramicus 
honoured  those  who  had  fallen  before  Corinth ;  and 
immediately  in  front  of  the  Dipylum  Dexileus  was 
buried,    who    had    fallen   during  the   archonship   of 
Eubulides  (01.  xcvi.  3  ;  B.c.  394-3),  in  the  twenty -first 
year  of  his  age,  as  one  of  the  "  five  horsemen,"  and 
whose  marble  image  has  been  recovered  in  a  state  of 
good  preservation.     These  Five  must  accordingly  have 
distinguished  themselves,  before  the  battle  of  Lechseum 
had  yet  been  fought,  by  some  exploit  of  arms  ;  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  Knights,  who  were  at  this  period 
unpopular  among  the  multitude,  were  anxious  for  an 
opportunity  of  recovering  their  honour.     Mantitheus, 
who  had  belonged  to  the  body  of  the  Knights  under 
the  Thirty,  himself  relates  in  the  speech  composed  for 
him  by  Lysias,  how  he  had  conducted  himself  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.     "When  you  Athenians,"  he 
says,  "  concluded  the  league  with  the  Boeotians,   and 
were   thereupon  bound  to   march  to   the   rescue   of 
Haliartus,  I  was  called  out  for  service  in  the  cavalry 
by  Orthobulus.     But  inasmuch  as  I  found  the  opinion 
widely  spread,  that  the  cavalry  would  have  but  a  small 
part  to  play  in  the  fighting   which   was  expected, 
while  others  who  had  no  right  to  do  so  were  exchanging 
into  the  cavalry,  I  went  to  Orthobulus  and  caused  my 
name  to  be  struck  out  of  its  lists,  because  I  deemed  it 
a  disgrace  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  in  personal 
security,  at  a  time  when  the  majority  of  my  fellow- 
citizens  would  have  dangers  to  undergo.     When  here- 
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CHAP,  upon  my  fellow-demesmen  had  assembled  before  the 
^^'  march-out,  and  when  I  perceived  that  some  among  them 
were  worthy  and  brave  men,  but  lacked  the  necessary 
means  for  equipping  themselves,  I  proposed  that  the 
wealthy  should  come  to  the  aid  of  the  needy,  and 
myself  presented  to  two  men  thirty  drachms  apiece. 
When  at  a  later  date  the  expedition  to  Corinth  was 
undertaken,  and  many  a  one  held  back,  because  serious 
perils  would  evidently  have  to  be  encountered,  I 
managed  to  fight  in  the  front  rank ;  and  although  our 
ph}'le  suffered  beyond  all  the  rest  and  lost  the  majority 
of  its  men,  yet  I  held  my  ground  longer  than  Thrasy- 
bulus  with  his  grand  air,  who  loves  to  upbraid  all  men 
with  cowardice." 

This  description  offers  us  a  very  clear  conception  of 
the  nature  of  the  proceedings  in  connexion  with  an 
Attic  levy  of  men  at  the  commencement  of  a  war, 
and  shows  how  on  such  occasions  at  one  time  money 
and  objects  belonging  to  an  equipment,  and  at  another 
time  courage,  were  wanting.  Money  was  brought  by 
Conon,  and  the  want  of  civic  courage  was  supplied  by 
the  mercenaries ;  nor  was  there  any  lack  of  skilfiil 
generals.  But  that  which  wa^  absent  during  the 
eutire  war,  from  its  beginning  to  its  close,  was  a 
definite  goal,  as  well  as  a  man  genuinely  trusted,  and 
able  to  lead  and  elevate  the  community.  The  peace- 
party,  supported  by  the  love  of  ease  prevalent  among 
the  citizens,  the  i)arty  of  Andocides  (p.  260),  operated 
to  hinder  vigorous  action.  But  even  those  animated 
by  patriotic  and  warlike  sentiments,  were  not  united. 
Thrasvbulus  of  Stiria  was  their  natural  leader,  but  he 
was  pei'sonally  far  from  popular,  as  is  shown  by  the 
sarcasm  of  Mantitheus.  Like  Themistocles  of  old,  he 
made  the  mistake  of  too  loudly  and  too  frequently 
insisting  upon  his  own  services ;  he  thought  that  as 
the  liberator  of  Athens  he  might  go  further  than  other 
men  ;  for  this  reason  he  even  became  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  his  old  associate  Archinus,  and,  on  the 
indictment  of  the  latter,  was  on  one  occasion  sentenced 
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for  having  proposed  an  illegal  motion.     His  assump-    chap. 
tion  of  grandeur  displeased  the  multitude  ;  and  it  is       ^^' 
intelligible,  how  they  felt  more  at  their  ease  under 
the  Iciidership  of  an  Agyrrhius.* 

But  hereupon  the  appearance  of  Conon  suddenly  c<mcnand 
changed  everything  for  the  better.  Abundant  re-  Hl^^' 
sources  and  definite  ends  again  existed  ;  and  once 
more  all  elements  gathered  around  one  man.  But 
neither  was  the  influence  of  Conon  endming.  His 
double  position  as  the  confidential  agent  of  Persia  and 
as  an  Athenian  patriot  was  untenable.  His  task  could 
only  be  that  of  freeing  Athens  from  the  ban  under 
which  she  had  lain,  of  restoring  to  her  freedom  of 
movement,  obtaining  for  her  allies,  and  as  it  were 
opening  the  portal  for  a  new  era  in  her  history.  The 
rest  depended  on  the  conduct  of  the  Athenians  them- 
selves :  it  was  imperative  that  they  should  in  a  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  recover  their  manly  vigour,  and  by  their 
own  exertions  continue  the  construction  of  the  edifice 
on  the  basis  offered  to  them.  But  no  such  sustained 
onward  effort  ensued.  The  citizens  had  been  spoilt 
by  Conon.  Instead  of  gratefully  employing  what  they 
had  received,  they  were  wroth  as  soon  as  the  money- 
payments  became  less  abundant,  and  as  soon  as  the 
Persian  fleet  ceased  to  keep  the  seas  clear  of  hostile 
ships.  When,  therefore,  Antalcidas  gained  influence, 
the  authority  of  Conon  at  once  sank ;  and  then  the  out- 
break of  the  Cyprian  War  finally  ruined  his  i)osition. 
The  Athenians  were  placed  in  the  same  difficulty 
through  Euagoras,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
been  placed  through  Cyrus.  Both  were  first  the 
authors  of  friendship  with  Persia,  and  afterwards  the 

♦  Confiscations  (6t)fi(va'€is) :  Boeckh,  PM.  Ec.  of  Ath.  vol.  ii.  p.  127 
[£ng.  Trans.].  Lysias  on  indictments  for  high  treason,  xviii.  17.  Eu- 
ripiaes  :  Ar.  Eccles,  818.  Boeekh,  u.  «.  p.  257.  Epicrates:  I)em.  xix.  277. 
Nicophemus  in  Cjthera :  HeUen,  iv.  8,  8 ;  Lys.  xix.  7.  Consequences  of 
the  victory :  Boeekh,  u. «.  p.  157.  Embassy  at  Syracuse,  Lys.  xix.  19 
(according  to  Sauppe's  emendation).  Tomb  of  Dex ileus  :  Ranjifabi^, 
Eunotnia  (1863,  May  3lst);  Gottingez  Nachrichtcn  (1863),  190;  Salinas 
Manumenti  sepolcrcdi  seoperti  in  Atene  (1863).  Mantitheus,  Lysias,  xvi. 
Position  of  Thrasybulus,  Philol.  xvii.  445. 
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CHAP,     causes  of  hostile  relations  with  her.     Conon  vanished 
^^''       from  the  scene,  without  leaving  a  trace  behind  him,  and 
Dfathof     died  in  C}'prus  about  the  year  389.     The  fruits  of  his 
Comn,       victories  were  lost,  before  they  had  been  appropriated 
^(«Vc.)f    l>y  Athens  ;  and  of  his  whole  system  of  policy  nothing 
remained  but  the  combination  with  Euagoras, — a  com- 
bination now  so  full  of  danger,  which  the  Athenians 
were  unwilling  to  break  off,  but  which  on  the  other 
hand  they  would  not  venture  energetically  to  turn  to 
account. 

After  the  departure  of   Conon   Thrasybulus  again 
came  into  the  ascendant ;  but  we  have  already  seen 
how  unsatisfactory  was  his  position,  and  how  insuffi- 
cient were   the   resources   at   his   disposal    (p.   265). 
Moreover,  feelings  of  suspicion  prevailed  against  the 
generals  abroad,   who  were   expected  punctually  to 
fulfil  their  instructions,  and  were  yet  obliged  them- 
selves to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  their  enemy. 
The  distiiist  of  Thrasybulus  rose  to  such  a  height  that 
he,  the  liberator  of  Athens,  was  thought  to  be  on  the 
road  towards  seeking   Tyrannical  power.     After  his 
Dtaihof     death  the  state  of  affairs  became  still  worse,  when 
h!a%u^       AgjTrhius  took  the  command  of  the  ships,  without 
being  able  to  accomplish  anything.     It  was  an  aim- 
less struggle  to  and  fro,  without  any  inner  coherence 
and  without  any  real  prospect  of  success  ;  no  damage 
could  be  done  to  Sparta,  and  the  only  fear  was,  1^ 
she  should  separately  bring  to  pass  treaties  with  Persia. 
Everyone  at  Athens  was   conscious  of  the  wretched 
condition  of  his  native  land,  and  longed  for  a  change 
in  it,  and  for  peace  ;  and  no  man  comprehended  the 
situation  of  the  times  in  a  nobler  and  more  dignified 
Speech  of    Spirit  tliau  Lysias,  who  attempted,  during  the  celebra- 
oiimX^    tion  of  the  Olympic  festival  (in  July  388),  to  t^ike 
Oi.xcvm.i  advantage  of  the  tone  of  mind  naturally  prevaiUng 
(B.C.  388).   among  the  festive  assembly,  in  order  to  recall  to  its 
members  their  national  duties,  and  to  contribute  his 
utmost  to  the  tennination  of  the  unhappy  war,  now 
approaching  its  ninth  year.     '*  This  festival,"  he  said, 
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'  was  founded  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  friendship  chap. 
imong  the  Hellenes.  Discord  has  brought  us  into  the  ^^' 
lumiliating  position  in  which  we  now  stand.  On  the 
»ne  side  the  Persian  King,  on  the  other  the  Sicilian 
Tyrant,  are  menacing  the  liberty  of  Hellenic  cities ; 
;he  task  is  accordingly  incumbent  upon  us,  of  termi- 
lating  our  home  feud,  and  of  then  turning  our  united 
ibrces  against  our  common  enemies.'*  He  reminds  the 
Spartans  of  their  duty,  as  the  bom  leaders  of  the 
Hellenes,  not  to  allow  Hellas  to  be  utterly  ruined. 
This  was  a  genuinely  national  policy,  worthy  of  the 
best  age  of  Greece.  Such  sentiments,  therefore,  at 
this  time  still  animated  Athenian  breasts.* 

It  was  at  Athens,  therefore,  that  the  policy  of  Antal- 
lidas  also  necessarily  met  with  most  opposition.     For, 
3f  all  the  Greeks,  the  Athenians  were  least  able  to  adopt 
it,  without  sinking  into  the  deepest  humiliation,  if  they 
stbandoned    the    cities,   whose    protection    they   had 
c^laimed  as  it  were  as  the  right  of  a  mother-city,  and 
at  the  same  time  their  greatest  benefactor,  the  noble 
Euagoras,  to  whom  they  had  quite  recently  erected  a 
statue  in   the  market-place.      To  him  were  devoted 
the  best  exertions  of  the  party  of  Conon.     More  than 
any  man  Aristophanes,  the   son  of  Nicophemus,  had 
actively  applied  himself  to  advocating  the  requests  for 
aid  on  the  part  of  this  prince  (p.  282).     He  had  even 
risked  the  greater  part  of  his  property,  and  had  by 
entreaties  and  pledges  induced  his  acquaintances  to 
advance  money  to  the  public  treasury.     The  fall  of 
Aristophanes  and  of  his  father  probably  connects  itself 
with  the  calamity  suffered  by  the  ships  on  their  way 
toCypnis  (p.  267).    Both  father  and  son  were  indicted  Exeeutum 
for  high  treason,  and  put  to  death,  without  any  regular  ^p^an^^ 
enquiry,  according  to  martial  law  (b.c.  389).     This  andNico- 
amounted  to  a  victory  for  the  peace  party,  which  was  ^     '^:.  ^ 
strictly  opposed  to  all  foreign  complications.     Even  (ac.  889). 
now,  however,  the  cause  of  Euagoras  was  not  aban- 
doned.     In  the  following  year  Chabrias  crossed  to 

♦  Olympian  speech  of  Lysias :  Schafcr,  PhUoL  xviii,  1B8. 
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CHAP.     Cyprus  with  ten  vessels   and  800  mercenaries,  and 

J^- great  results  were  achieved  (p.  277).     Prospects  of 

the  widest  kind  ojiened  in  the  event  of  further 
victories  being  gained,  and  of  an  intimate  connexion, 
based  upon  identity  of  interests,  being  kept  up  with 
the  princes  of  the  two  wealthiest  countries  of  the 
ancient  world,  the  resources  of  which  were  now 
being  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Athenians.* 

Now,  it  was  precisely  at  this  time  that  Athens  was 
called  upon  to  accede  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was 
to  be  concluded  essentially  with  the  view  of  thwarting 
the  princes  of  C-yprus  and  of  Egypt.  Doubtless  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  citizens  opposed  the  recall  of  the 
victorious  general  from  Cyprus,  and  the  faithless  tea^ 
ing  asunder  of  an  alliance,  of  which  the  fruits  were  at 
this  very  time  beginning  to  mature.  But  the  peace- 
party  pn^vailed.  Tlic  Spartans  were  shrewd  enough  to 
coniine  tliemselves  for  the  present  to  the  humiliation  of 
Argos,  Corinth,  and  Thebes.  To  the  Athenians  conces- 
sions were  made  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  nothing  special 
had  been  fixed  with  reference  to  the  Archij^lago,  they 
might  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  gi-adually 
recovering  their  dominion  over  the  islands.  For  the 
immediate  present  they  were  only  interested  in  escap- 
ing from  tlie  pressure  brought  upon  tliem  by  the  priva- 
teering of  th(>  yEginetans,  and  by  the  loss  of  the  imports 
from  the  lIellesj)ont.  Their  accession  to  the  treaty 
decided  its  conclusion,  and  put  an  end  to  the  eight 
years  war,  which  was  in  every  respect  most  hurtful  to 
(rreece. 
Revinn  of  It  was  a  war,  l)egun  by  the  Persians  and  ended  by  the 
t}u  War.  p^^.vsiiins,  wliicli  from  its  verv  commencement  lowered 
the  national  consciousness,  and  on  the  other  hand  cou- 
tribut(Ml  little  to  arouse  vigour  and  courage  ;  the  most 
important  gain  had  falhui  into  the  laps  of  the  Athe- 
nians without  any  exertion  on  their  part,  the  most 
momentous  victory  had  been  chained  without  their  co- 
ojx'ration.     And  the  petty  war  which  the  Greeks  had 

*  Trial  of  Ari.sto|)liani's:  Lys.  xix.  22;  Meier  </«  honia  damn.  193. 
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carried  on  among  themselvea,  was  chiefly  a  species  of  chap. 
robl^crs'  feud,  tending  to  imcivilise  the  people,  and  ^^' 
bringing  liopeless  devastation  upon  the  districts  of  the 
land.  Agesilaus  transferred  to  Hellas  the  fashion  of 
making  war  upon  barbarians,  lit  destructive  fires  whero- 
ever  he  went,  caused  the  fruit  trees  to  be  pulled  up  by 
the  roots,  and  shamelessly  sold  as  chattels  human 
beino:s,  members  like  himself  of  the  Hellenic  nation. 
Nor  was  a  contest  among  fellow-citizens  of  a  single 
town  ever  earned  on  with  more  unyieldiijg  violence  of 
passion,  than  at  Corinth. 

But  the  most  momentous  occurrence  of  the  whole  war  Mercenary 
was  the  ti-ansformation  of  the  military  system,  which  ^1^^^^ 
connects  itself  with  the  campaigns  in  Asia.  For  wliile 
tlie  states  of  Grceee  were  falling  into  utter  discord  with 
one  another,  the  fame  of  the  warlike  capabilities  of  the 
nation  had  steadily  risen ;  its  superiority  was  to  such 
a  degree  acknowledged  by  all  the  barbarians,  that 
they  thought  themselves  able  neither  to  conquer  it, 
nor  to  conquer  without  it.  Hence,  wherever  wars 
were  carried  on,  there  Hellenic  men  were  in  demand. 
Formerly,  only  such  persons  had  offered  themselves  for 
mercenary  ser^'ice  abroad,  as  were  without  any  genuine 
native  country  of  their  own,  i.e.  who  belonged  to  no 
regularly  organised  polity  claiming  the  services  which 
they  would  give,  such  as  the  Arcadians,  Cretans,  Carians, 
Thessalians,  and  again  those  who  had  been  expelled 
from  their  own  states,  and  were  homeless  and  bankrupt 
in  their  fortunes.  But  since  the  system  of  mercenaries 
had  acquired  a  new  splendour  through  Cyrus,  the  inoli- 
nation  towards  it  became  more  and  more  general.  For 
it  was  no  longer  as  of  old,  when  to  lack  a  home 
liad  been  the  greatest  misfortune  which  couW  befal  a 
Greek.  Party-feuds  and  civil  wars  had  drstroyed 
men's  loyalty  to  the  canton  to  which  they  belouged, 
and  their  attachment  to  the  place  where  they  had 
been  bom.  Instead  of  these  feelings,  there  prevailed 
a  craving  to  go  forth  into  the  wide  workl,  and  a 
hankering    after   adventures.      Thus    even    generous 
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GHAP.     natures,  as  e.g.  Xenophon,  unscrupulously  entered  the 
^^'       service  of  a  Persian  prince,  if  opportunity  offered  itself 


for  chivalrous  deeds.  Herein,  at  the  same  time,  the 
national  pride  could  likewise  find  abundant  satisfiaction ; 
and  the  sentiment  asserted  itself  with  constantly  in- 
creasing vivacity,  that  it  was  the  mission  of  Greek 
valour  and  culture,  to  transform  the  lands  of  the  East 
The  system  of  Greek  mercenaries  in  Asia  Minor, 
moreover,  reacted  upon  the  mother-country.  Here  it 
had  already  for  some  time  obtained  at  sea ;  and,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  one  fleet  had  sought  to  weaken 
the  other  by  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  pay  (vol.  iiL  p. 
493).  But  for  the  mainland,  the  Corinthian  War  was 
the  beginning,  and  the  Isthmus  the  original  home,  of 
the  system  of  mercenaries.  Here  a  certain  Polystratos 
hired  troops  for  the  moneys  brought  by  Conon ;  Iphi- 
MUitary  cratcs  assumcd  the  command  over  them,  and  gjive  to 
Inhicraut  ^^^  mercenary  forces  the  importance  which  belongs  to 
them  in  Greek  history,  by  introducing  a  reform  into 
the  Athenian  military  system,  well  adapted  to  the 
times.  For  a  soldier  to  provide  himself  with  a  com- 
plete equipment  of  arms,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  well-to-do ;  but  the  number  of  citizens  in 
this  condition  had  very  considerably  dwindled,  and 
those  who  were  most  easily  able  to  furnish  the  cost 
were  on  an  average  most  prone  to  consider  their  own 
comfort  and  most  spoiled  by  self-indulgence,  and  doubt- 
less therefore  not  the  best  materials  for  war.  But 
heavy  arms  were  entirely  calculated  for  the  old  style  of 
warfare,  for  regular  battles  fought  in  line,  in  which  the 
skilful  use  of  the  ground  and  tactical  movements  were 
of  less  moment.  They  were  intended  to  protect  the 
lives  of  citizens  as  fiir  as  possible;  and,  the  fully-armed 
warrior  being  accompanied  by  a  servant,  who  canded 
his  shield  and  attended  to  his  weapons,  the  army  was 
unnecessarily  swelled,  and  its  flexibility  impeded. 

Furthermore,  Iphicrates  perceived,  how  in  a  war 
with  Sparta,  who  immoveably  adhered  to  her  ancient 
military  system,  a  reform  adapted  to  its  purposes  con- 
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stituted  the  most  effective  means  for  securing  a  supe-  chap. 
riority  over  the  foe.  Ali-eady  Demosthenes  had  by  the  ,  _.^Zl_ 
employment  of  light-armed  troops  and  by  innovations 
in  tactics  (voL  iii.  p.  317)  gained  important  successes ; 
Iphicrates  called  into  life  a  series  of  thorough  changes. 
He  made  the  arms  of  defence  lighter  and  easier,  by 
introducing  a  circular  shield  {Pelte)  of  smaller  size, 
and  replacing  the  bronze  greaves  by  a  species  of  gaiters 
{Iphicratides) ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  made  the 
weapons  of  offence  more  effective,  by  lengthening 
the  spear  and  substituting  the  rapier  for  the  sword. 
Being  thus  more  lightly  armed,  the  soldiers  could  carry 
a  larger  quantity  of  supplies  and  undertake  longer 
marches.  Thus  Iphicrates  created  the  new  infantry 
of  the  line,  the  peltdsts,  who  were  incomparably 
better  adapted  for  rapid  movements  in  gorges  and 
mountaias,  than  were  the  heavy  masses  of  the  civic 
militias. 

Towards  mercenary  troops  the  commander  stood  in 
a  totally  different  relation,  from  that  which  he  held 
towards  fellow-citizens.  Among  the  former  it  was  pos- 
sible, and  it  was  necessary,  to  maintiiin  the  strictest  disci- 
pline ;  there  was  not  the  same  need  of  sparing  them ;  and 
they  were  attached  immediately  to  the  person  of  the 
general,  from  whom  they  derived  pay,  glory,  and  booty ; 
Qie  mercenaries  of  Iphicrates  followed  him  from  Corinth 
to  the  Hellespont  Iphicrates,  himself  a  man  of  low 
birth,  was  in  his  own  person  rarely  adapted  for  the 
management  of  his  men.  He  was  ruthlessly  strict,  and 
yet  popular.  He  could  venture  to  cut  down  on  the 
spot  a  sentinel  whom  he  found  asleep  at  his  post ;  he 
knew  how  to  tame  the  most  savage,  and  to  turn  their 
passionate  vehemence  to  account  for  the  service;  he 
openly  declared  his  preference  for  those  who  were  most 
eager  for  money  and  for  enjoyment.  Everything  de- 
pended on  the  spirit  of  the  soldiery  ;  and,  besides  his 
great  talents  for  command  and  for  organisation,  Iphi- 
crates was  also  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  having  the  right 
word  at  once  forthcoming  in  the   right   place.      The 
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i>  '.vly-orviitetl  army  was  in  readiness  in  an  incredibly 
SI:  r:  :imo.  ai:i  iit  •.•nre  save  to  the  Athenians  a  decided 
suivii-'i-irv  in  the  ti-IJ.  The  single  defeat  suffered 
r-y  tLe  S[<irr;ii:i<  in  this  War,  was  inflicted  upon  them 

^..j  I>.>ubti'jss  Ijiljiomtes  entertained  plans  far  outitnp- 

y'liiZ  ihos*-  wLii-h  he  was  aMe  to  cany  into  execution. 
F»jr  can  any  one  Wlieve,  that  he  made  his  mihtaiv 
r»-f'  'rms  « 'hly  f«.»r  the  puqx^^  of  cam'ing  out  this  or 
that  successful  surprise  •  He  was  not  merely  a  bold 
c.../. */...'//#./••=,  1»ut  also  a  politician  of  keen  intelligfnce 
ana  of  tar-r-.-aohiiie  conct-ptions.  Of  all  those  who  sup- 
[Kjrted  the  p^dicy  of  Conon,  and  who  sought  to  turn  to 
ai.count  fnr  Athens  the  iK-nefits  which  he  had  con- 
fem-d  uiM.iii  her.  Iphicratcs  effected  far  the  most  It 
was  he  who  showed,  how  the  portal  of  the  peninsula 
niu^t  1m-  burst  open,  which  had  hitherto  stood  in  the 
way,  like  the  inaccessible  castle  of  the  Spartan  power; 
who  first  occupied  Acrocorinthus  with  Attic  troops,  and 
first  appreciated  the  significance  of  this  fastness  for 
the  general  relations  between  the  states  of  Greece.  He 
conceived  the  lx)ld  idea  of  securin-nr  Corinth  for  Athens ; 
for  the  establishment  of  a  garrison  there  was  in  point 
of  fact  the  most  radically  effective  expedient  for  quell- 
ing Sparta's  hankerings  after  intervention, — a  l)etter 
expedient  at  all  events  than  the  bifurcate  walls  of 
Lecha^um,  which  had  to  be  guarded  against  a  chronic 
danger  of  attack,  and  were,  according  to  the  successive 
issue  of  events,  either  built  u])  or  pulled  down  again. 
Now,  inasmuch  as  the  Corinthians  themselves  recog- 
nised their  incapacity,  as  a  petty  state,  of  defending 
themselves  against  the  Lacediemonians,  and  there- 
f<jre  resolved  to  renounce  their  independence  (p,  243), 
it  may  well  have  seemed  to  l)e  the  duty  of  Athens  to 
protect  Corinth  ;  and  possibly  there  was  at  Corinth 
itself  a  party  which  desired  to  join  Athens,  and  not 
Argos.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  Corinth  itself  a  sanguinary 
(juarrel  0(*(;urred  between  Iphicrates  and  the  Argive 
party,  some  of  whom  he  put  to  death ;  that,  after  the 
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union  with  Argos  had  been  eflfected,  the  departure  of  chap. 
the  Attic  mercenaries  was  demanded ;  and  that  the  ^^' 
whole  body  of  the  citizens  of  Argos  marched  out  to 
take  possession  of  Corinth.  But  Iphicrates  was  not  the 
man  voluntarily  to  give  up  such  a  post  as  this.  He 
oflFered  to  hold  Acrocorinthus ;  but  at  Athens  so  bold 
a  policy  was  declined,  and  Iphicrates  resigned  his 
command,  vexed  at  the  timorousness  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  who  refused  to  employ  the  weapon  which 
he  had  forged  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Athenians  were  afterwards  credited  with  their 
refusal  to  enter  into  their  general's  schemes  of 
annexation,  as  with  a  proof  of  magnanimity  and  wise 
moderation. 

To  the  happy  reforms  in  her  military  system,  then.  Effects 
Athens  owed  that  rise  in  her  power  which  enabled  her  ^f  ^'« 
to  humiliate  Sparta  even  by  land,  to  terrify  Arcadia,  Xw'^ 
and  to  entertain  thoughts  of  establishing  an  Attic  '«^'''"- 
military  position  in  the  peninsula.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  disadvantageous  consequences  of  the  inno- 
vation likewise  soon  manifested  themselves.  The  close 
connexion  between  the  army  and  the  commonalty, 
whereupon  was  foimded  the  strength  of  ancient  states, 
was  dissolved ;  and  whatever  the  army  was,  it  was 
through  the  commander.  The  citizens  more  and  more 
withdrew  from  military  service;  a  military  class 
arose,  which  regarded  itself  as  outside  civic  life,  a 
restless  and  homeless  sort  of  men,  ever  on  the  look-out 
for  an  opportunity  of  applying  their  handicraft  of 
arms,  and  accordingly  making  any  disturbance  which 
might  anywhere  break  out  doubly  dangerous.  Money 
now  decided  everything.  For  money  those  ready  to 
bear  arms  enlisted,  without  asking  any  questions  lus  to 
the  cause  for  which  they  were  to  fight ;  and  by  money 
the  band  was  kept  together.  "The  bodies  of  the 
Hellenes,'*  says  Lysias,  *'  belong  to  those  wlio  can  pay." 
Thus  the  people  was  severed  into  two  halves  :  the  one, 
which  was  in  constant  militiuy  practice,  was  estranged 
from  its  home ;  the  other,  the  civic  (community  proper. 
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CHAP,  lost  the  habit  of  military  service.  Instead  of  the 
._1\'  .-  calm  valour  of  the  settled  citizen,  fighting  for  his 
house  and  home,  the  wild  courage  of  homeless  adven- 
turers decided  the  fortunes  of  the  states, — ^men  whose 
conduct  depended  on  the  individuality  of  their  leadersi 
and  whose  loyalty  held  out  just  as  long  as  there  was 
money  in  the  military  chest.* 
AOuM  Athens  was  unfortunate,  in  experiencing  rather  the 

2[^^  evil  than  the  good  eflfects  of  the  system  of  mercenaries. 
Athens  was  the  solitary  city,  where  the  mercenary 
force  had  been  organised  with  creative  genius  and  in 
a  patriotic  spirit,  and  had  without  delay  achieved  the 
utmost  success  ;  but  this  success  it  was  not  contrived 
to  hold  fiist,  for  the  courage  was  wanting  to  allow  the 
commander  of  the  mercenaries  to  take  his  own  course ; 
and  thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  his  great  deeds  remained 
without  any  influence  upon  the  issue  of  the  war.  And 
indeed,  it  was  in  general  the  misfoitune  of  Athens,  to 
oscillate  to  and  fro  without  fixity  between  political 
tendencies  of  the  most  diverse  kinds  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  war ;  such  men  as  Thrasybulus  and 
Archinus,  Agyrrhius,  Conon,  Andocides  and  Iphicrates^ 
being  successively  and  simultaneously  influential. 
Not  one  of  them  permanently  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  community,  or  became  the  permanent  leader  of 
the  city.  Hence,  neither  could  there  be  any  question 
of  a  fixed  system  of  policy  ;  instead  of  pursuing  with 
consistent  energy  of  will  ends  chosen  by  themselves, 
the  Athenians  grew  accustomed  to  wait  for  impulses 
and  decisions  from  abroad.  Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that 
in  spite  of  the  various  particular  successes  obtained  by 
Athens  in  this  war,  she  upon  the  whole  lost  more  in  it 
than  she  gained.  At  its  close,  she  was  more  thoroughly 
disintegrated  than  before :  she  had  lost  all  her  allies, 
had  found  her  best  men  untrustworthy,  and  had  anew 
recognised  the  insufficiency  of  her  own  resources ;  and 

*  Polystratus  and  his  successors  :  Dem.  iv.  23.  Schemes  of  IphiciAtM : 
Diod.  xiv.  92 ;  Aristid.  Panaih,  167 ;  Rehdantz,  V%Ub  Iphier.,  Ck,  L 
p.  16. 
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in  the  end  forced  under  the  pressure  of  necessity  to  chap. 
elude  a  peace,  which  deeply  injured  the  honour  of  ^^' 
city,  and  by  no  means  corresponded  to  the  ori^al 
poses  of  the  war.  For  this  had  in  truth  been  a  rising 
inst  Sparta,  intended  to  dispute  her  right  to  inter- 
in  the  affairs  of  the  remaining  states.  But  at  the 
e  of  the  war  the  predominance  of  Sparta  was  placed 
i  new  basis,  which  she  employed  with  the  object  of 
)gating  to  herself,  more  confidently  than  ever  before, 
right  of  intervention  in  the  afiairs  of  all  the  other 
es  of  Greece. 

''or  Sparta  had  under  the  most  diverse  forms  persis-  Ttu 
Jy  adhered  to  her  ancient  policy.  Careless  of  the  ^^^ 
Lonal  honour,  she  desired  to  be  mistress  in  Greece  ; 
whatever  support  she  could  find  for  her  claims  to 
linion,  was  welcome  to  her.  These  claims  she  had 
flrted  by  force  of  arms,  by  treaty,  and  by  divine 
hority.  These  means  had  lost  their  effectiveness  ;  and 
T  already  the  Peloponnesian  War  had  been  virtually 
ided  by  the  Great  King,  he  was  now  also  formally 
up  as  the  authority,  which  in  the  absence  of  any 
er  had  to  serve  for  regulating  the  relations  between 
Greek  states  in  favour  of  Sparta.,  In  the  place  of 
Delphic  god,  it  was  the  king  of  the  barbarians 
om  Sparta  caused  to  sanction  her  assumption  of 
aaacy  in  Hellas.  According  to  the  words  of  the 
aty,  indeed,  all  the  states  were  equal  before  the 
iat  King;  he  alone  overtopped  all  the  rest,  and 
5  the  one  Great  Power,  from  whose  throne  issued 
conditions  of  peace.  But  the  carrying-out  of  these 
iditions  had  been  committed  to  the  hands  of  Sparta  ; 
this  purpose  the  Spartans  had  to  watch  over  Hel- 
ic  affairs ;  to  them  fell  the  execution  upon  all  who 
isted  the  new  order  of  things.  In  other  words, 
refore,  they  laid  claim  to  the  beginning  in  Greece 
virtue  of  the  royal  authority,  and  this  authority 
3  thoroughly  consonant  with  their  own  policy.  Had 
y  not  drawn  up  the  terms  of  the  powers  in  their 
n  sense,  and  merely  contrived  to  obtain  the  royal 
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CHAP,     seal  to  the  demands  of  their  ambition  ?   As  towards  the 

; Great  King,  they  undertook  an  obligation  identical 

with  what  had  ever  been  their  own  desire,  viz.  to 
prevent  the  rise  of  any  greater  power  in  Greece,  and 
to  keep  it  split  up  into  petty  states,  weak  and  de- 
fenceless. 

Sparta  could  not  have  stood  in  a  more  advantageous 
position  than  that  which  she  now  held.  She  still  had 
her  adherents,  from  of  old,  in  all  the  states,  and  was 
still  I'egarded  by  the  majority  of  the  HeUenes  as  tho 
state  upon  which  was  incumbent  the  conduct  of  na- 
tional attairs.  It  was  only  in  the  year  preceding  that 
of  the  Peace  that  Lysias  said :  "  The  Lacedaemonians 
are  accounted  the  leaders  of  the  Hellenes,  and  justly 
so,  by  reason  of  their  inborn  valour,  by  reason  of  their 
skill  in  war,  and  because  they  alone  dwell  in  a  state 
Avhieh  has  never  been  devastated,  without  fortifications, 
without  civil  discord,  unconquered  and  ever  under  the 
same  c»onstitution."  *  Sparta  had  victoriously  issued 
forth  from  all  the  dangci-s  Avhich  had  beset  her ;  all  the 
combinations  formed  against  her  had  remained  ineffec- 
tual ;  no  enemy  stood  in  the  field  ;  nowhere  was  there 
a  state  displaying  vigour  of  action ;  the  craving  for 
peace  was  universal ;  and,  although  the  new  form  of 
the  hegemony  oflended  many,  yet  in  the  masses  the 
feeling  for  national  honour  had  been  too  much  blunted, 
for  the  position  of  power  held  l)y  Sparta  to  have  run 
any  danger  from  it.  The  remaining  states,  as  well  as 
she,  had  humbled  themselves  before  the  Great  King; 
and  after  all  she  had  only  contrived  better  than  the 
rest,  to  ol.)taiu  for  herself  the  goodwill  of  the  mighty 
ally,  and  to  make  certixin  of  his  support. 
Thcfiihitj  Had  Sparta  used  the  Peace  Avith  caution,  she  might 
%care.of  l^iwc  roapod  its  fruits  in  full,  and  have  gradually  ae- 
Antakidr,  rustomcd  the  statos  to  peaceable*  subordination.  But 
no  ^>uch  thoughts  wore  entertained  at  Sp:irta.  Her  lust 
of  dominion  was  not  satisfied,  but  kindled  anew  ;  she 
stood  not  at  tho  end,  but  at   the  beginning,  of  her 

*  Lvs.  xxxiii.  7. 
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les.  Nineteen  years  after  the  battle  of  iEgos-  chap 
li  she  saAv  her  foes  disarmed  for  the  second  time,  ^^- 
.esired  nothing  short  of  carrying  out  what  she  had 
begun,  with  more  sagacity  and  with  better  success, 
ntended  that  the  Great  King  should  only  serve 
)ledge  for  her  own  dominion  ;  and  the  autonomy 
uteed  to  the  states  was  to  be  the  net  in  which 
liberty  should  be  strangled.  At  bottom,  every- 
about  this  Peace  was  false.  The  independence 
e  Greek  states  is  proclaimed,  whereas  the  object 
iir  dependence.  From  Persia  proceed  the  condi- 
which  have  been  devised  at  Sparta ;  and  the 
t  King  dictates  the  peace  as  the  overlord  of 
LS,  while  he  is  more  impotent  than  ever  before, 
mable  to  protect  himself  in  his  own  land  against 
I  bands  of  Hellenic  soldiery.* 

^ncerning  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  viewed  as  thoroughly  consistent 
16  ancient  policy  of  Sparta,  see  in  particular  Herbst,  Neut  Jahr- 
fiir  Philol.  Ixxvil  p.  704. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE  COSSEqUESCES  OF  THE  PEACE  OF  ANTALCIDAS. 

CHAP.  V.  The  next  eight  years  of  Greek  history  are  nothing  bat 
a  history  of  Lacedaemonian  policy.  All  the  other  states 
are  crippled ;  Sparta  alone  acts,  by  carrying  out  the 
Peace  in  her  own  interest,  by  re-establishing  her  omni- 
potence afresh,  and  by  endeavouring  to  humble  in 
succession  one  after  the  other  of  those  states  in  which 
a  power  of  resistance  has  survived. 
jgeHpoiu  At  Sparta  itself,  indeed,  there  was  an  absence  of 
^j^iaus.  concord.  Here,  too,  there  existed  a  party  of  thinking 
men,  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  an  abuse  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  and  of  the  momentary  preponderance  of  the 
Spartan  power ;  whom  morality  and  political  insight 
induced  to  demand  that  the  rights  of  Hellenic  states 
should  be  respected ;  and  who  foresaw,  how  a  new 
policy  of  force  would  involve  the  state  in  new  perils. 
The  representative  of  these  principles  was  AgesipoUs, 
Avho  followed  his  father  Pausanias  in  his  conception  of 
Greek  affairs  (p.  48).  The  youthful  king  had  con- 
ducted himself  with  respectful  modesty  towards  his 
colleague,  who  sought  to  attract  him  to  himself  by 
treating  liira  confidentially,  as  a  soldier  treats  a  com- 
rade. Soon,  however,  Agesipolis  assumed  a  very  inde- 
pendent position.  He  was  animated  by  magnanimous 
and  national  sentiments,  Avorthy  of  one  descended  from 
Lconidas  and  from  the  noblest  members  of  the  house 
of  the  Agiadae.  He  possessed  an  intelligent  judge- 
ment, together  with   a  tender   susceptibility  for  the 
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bonour  of  his  native  city.  It  was  impossible  to  him,  chap. 
to  conceive  of  himself  in  his  relations  towards  the  other 
states  as  of  a  mere  Spartan ;  he  regarded  a  Hellenic 
policy,  such  as  Brasidas  and  Callicratidas  (vol.  iii.  p. 
500)  had  pursued,  as  the  one  salutary  course  of  action  ; 
he  was  the  leader  of  the  party,  which  adhered  to  the 
bonds  and  to  the  duties  dating  from  the  ancient  Con- 
federation ;  and  it  was  therefore  not  inherited  jealousy 
or  perversity,  but  well-founded  conviction,  which  made 
him  the  opponent  of  •Agesilaus.  From  the  first,  he  dis- 
approved of  the  treaty,  by  which  Sparta  had  subordi- 
nated herself  to  the  national  enemy,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  rule  over  fellow-members  of  the  Hellenic  race  ;  but 
inasmuch  as  this  treaty  had  been  once  concluded,  he 
desired,  indeed,  to  see  it  used  as  an  expedient  of  pro- 
tection, against  any  dangerous  extension  of  the  Attic 
or  the  Boeotian  power,  but  not  to  have  it  employed  as 
a  pretext  for  an  illegitimate  lust  of  dominion. 

Agesilaus,  on  the  other  hand,  had  long  ago  renounced 
the  character  of  a  Hero  king  at  the  head  of  the  hosts 
of  Hellas,  which  he  had  played  for  a  time;  during  the 
last  years  of  the  recent  war  he  had  become  a  partisan 
of  the  most  narrow-minded  Laconism ;  and  his  sole 
intention  now  was,  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  peace 
in  this  sense.  He  thought  that  tranquillity  could 
be  permanently  restored  in  Greece  only  in  the  event 
of  every  rising  against  Sparta  being  strangled  in  its 
birth.  Nor  was  even  this  object  pursued  openly 
and  honestly  with  impartial  severity,  as  behoved  a 
state  conscious  of  its  ruling  mission ;  but  attempts 
were  made  in  a  petty  spirit  to  take  vengeance  for  former 
injuries,  and  to  make  defenceless  cities  pay  the  penalties 
of  their  previous  conduct. 

For  this  line  of  policy  Agesilaus  was  precisely  the 
man.  It  was  not  the  honour  of  his  native  land,  not 
even  that  of  his  native  city,  which  lay  nearest  to  his 
heart,  but  his  own  person ;  personal  vanity,  which  is 
wont  to  be  a  specially  marked  characteristic  of  the 
deformed  in  body,  was  the  motive  of   his  designs ; 
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ciJAP.  V.  and  after  his  great  plans  had  suficred  shipwreck,  he 

knew  no  other  ambition  but  that  of  making  his  power 

felt  by  those  who  had  treated  him  without  consideration. 
From  the  scenes  in  Aulis  (p.  211)  down  to  those  in 
Arcadia,  where  he  had  been  forced  to  make  his  way 
through  the  country  by  night,  in  order  to  escape  the 
gibes  of  the  Mantineans  (p.  248),  he  had  not  forgotten 
a  single  taunt,  a  single  injury ;  and  with  savage  vehe- 
mence he  sought  for  opportunities  of  vengeance. 

Thus  the  ancient  opposition  between  the  two  royal 
houses  once  more  prevailed  in  full  measure ;  but 
from  the  first  the  advantage  was  decidedly  on  the  side 
of  Agesilaus.  He  was  far  superior  to  his  colleague  in 
experience  and  military  fame ;  he  contrived  to  main- 
tain his  popularity ;  very  skilfully  played,  as  he  had 
always  done,  the  part  of  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Spartans ;  and  by  means  of  cunning  conces- 
sions managed  to  secure  the  good  will  of  the  official 
authorities.  For,  whereas  the  kings  had  formerly 
attached  the  greatest  importance  to  a  careful  mainte- 
nance of  their  honorary  rights,  and  to  preserving  intact 
their  inherited  dignity,  Agesilaus,  who  was  extremely 
vain,  but  not  proud,  saw  no  objection  against 
recognising  the  Ephors  as  his  superior  authority, 
which  it  Avas  his  duty  unconditionally  to  obey  ;  in  the 
point  of  form,  too,  he  sacrificed  the  independence  of 
the  royal  office,  by  being  the  first  to  rise  from  hia 
royal  throne,  when  the  Ephors  passed  by.  He  flattered 
them  in  every  way,  in  order  through  them  to  direct 
the  measures  of  public  policy.  Furthcrmoi-e,  liis 
intentions  were  actually  seconded  by  the  inclinations 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  sought  quarrels  with  the 
petty  states,  and  who  wished  to  play  the  lords  in  other 
cities,  in  order  to  obtxiin  booty  and  money.  For  the 
hostile  spirit  by  which  Agesilaus  was  animated  was 
spread  among  all  those  who  had  taken  part  in  his 
campaigns ;  tlie  influence  of  his  ambitious  brother 
(p.  246)  likewise  supported  him  ;  and  thus  it  is  not 
wonderful,  that  Agesipolis  with  his  i>acific  and  equi- 
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table  principles  should  have  found  little  favour,  while  chap.  v. 
his  adversary  in   all  essential  points  determined  the 
conduct  of  Sparta.* 

For  the  rest,  Sparta>  instead  of  immediately  display- 
ing her  designs,  at  first  contented  herself  with  having 
gained  her  object  against  Argos  and  Thebes ;  and 
hereupon  waited  to  observe  what  impression  the 
Peace  had  created  in  the  surrounding  territories. 

Even  in  the  peninsula,  the  times  of  an  absolute  Movfm^ntM 
subordination  under  the  mere  will  of  Sparta  had  long  ^^,^'^''"**" 
passed  away.  The  confederate  cities  felt  offended,  at 
a  peace  of  so  universal  an  importance  having  been 
concluded  without  their  participation  ;  and  the  bolder 
among  them  had  no  intention  of  allowing  their  future 
to  be  settled  off-hand.  After  all,  the  same  autonomy, 
which  had  in  the  interest  of  Sparta  been  restored  to 
the  Corinthians  and  Orchomenians  and  PlataBans, might 
be  claimed  as  against  Sparta ;  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  in  the  peninsula  too  voices  were  raised,  which 
appealed  to  the  treaty  in  this  sense,  and  laid  claim  to 
full  autonomy  for  the  states  to  which  they  belonged. 

Xenophon,  indeed,  makes  no  mention  of  these 
movements  of  the  liberal  party,  because  it  is  his 
general  habit,  as  a  zealous  adherent  of  Agesilaus, 
to  pass  over  what  was  adverse  to  the  latter  ;  but 
trustworthy  authorities  attest,  that  several  states  really 
asserted  their  autonomy  with  really  serious  intentions, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  right  conceded  to  them,  of 
governing  themselves  according  to  their  own  laws,  to 
call  to  account  the  officials  who  had  hitherto  hchl 
sway  under  the  authority  of  Sparta.  Strict  enquiries 
were  set  on  foot,  which  the  leaders  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian party  evaded  by  flying  from  the  popular  tribunals, 
and  seeking  protection  at  Sparta,  t 

These  risings  on  the  part  of  individual  communities 

♦  Agesilaus  and  Agesipolia  :  Plutarch,  A  gen.  20;  Xen.  ITellcn.  v.  3, 
20  ;  Diod.  xv.  19.  Sv/xfuixtKi)  aipcair,  Polyb.  ix.  23.  Agesilaus  and  the 
Ephora :  Plutarch,  Ages,,  4  ;  Manso,  Sparta,  iii.  1,  215. 

•J*  The  Peloponnesian  cities  airoKaPuvaai  T«r  aiiTovofilat  \6yov  dnfpnw 
wapk  Tw  iv€uraKfiK6r^v  cVi  T^r  AaKtdatfiovu^v  fjytfioviaSy  Diod.  xv.  T). 
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CHAP.  V.  could  not  lead  to  any  lasting  results;  and  the  Spartans 
'  succeeded,  without  much  trouble,  in  bringing  back 
their  partisans,  and  in  convincing  the  confederate  cities 
by  force  of  arms,  that  they  had  misunderstood  the 
article  concerning  the  autonomy.  But  these  move- 
ments they  employed  as  an  opportune  pretext  for 
henceforth  watching  with  greater  severity  over  Pelo- 
ponnesian  aifairs;  and  as  formerly,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Messenians,  the  Mcssenian  party  had 
been  persecuted  throughout  the  entire  peninsula  (vol.  L 
p.  223),  the  same  was  now  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
Argive  party.  For  it  had  been  from  Argos  that  the 
most  daring  attack  upon  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  had 
priDceeded :  Argos  had  not  only  concluded  anew  a 
iSeparate  League,  but  had  also  endeavoured  to  blend 
together  the  revolted  confederate  cities  inti>  a  greater 
and  more  powerful  state  in  the  North.  This  amounted 
to  the  most  dangerous  attempt  ever  made  against 
Sparta ;  and  for  this  reason  those  states  which  had 
directly  or  iudii-ectly  taken  part  in  it^  could  not  but 
be  the  next  object  against  which  the  Spartan  arms 
directed  tliemselves.  Among  these  states  none  was 
more  suspected  than  llaritinea. 
Sparta  and  Mautinea  was  the  single  city  of  Arcadia  which  had 
Mantiiiea.  dared  to  pursuc  an  independent  line  of  policy.  Not 
until  after  the  Perjsian  Wars  the  community  coalesced 
out  of  five  villages  into  one  fortified  city ;  this  being 
done  at  the  instigation  of  Argos,  which  already  at  this 
early  date  entertained  thoughts  of  forming  for  itself  a 
confederation  in  its  vicinity.  Mantinea  had  endea- 
voured to  increase  its  city  and  territi)ry  by  conquest, 
and  after  the  Peace  of  Nicias  had  openly  opposed 
Sparta  (vol.  iii.  p.  270).  After  the  unfortunate  ter- 
mination of  the  first  war  waged  by  a  Separate 
Letifcue,  Mantinea  had  indeinl  aQ:ain  subordinated  iti>elf 
to  Sparta  (vol.  iii.  p.  291),  but  it  had  remained  a 
democracy,  and  the  ancient  aversion  from  Sparta  con- 
tinued. No  secret  was  made  of  the  satisfaction  caused 
by  the  victory  of  Iphicrates;  and,  had  not  the  city 
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found  itself  fettered  by  a  treaty,  concluded  with  Sparta  chap.  v. 
in  the  year  B.c.  418  for  a  term  of  thirty  years,  it  would 
doubtless  have  taken  advantage  of  the  favourable  con- 
juncture of  the  last  war,  and  have  resumed  its  ancient 
line  of  policy.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  at 
Argos  the  accession  to  the  league  of  the  bold  and 
warlike  city  of  Mantinea  was  calculated  upon ;  and 
how  dangerous  a  turn  might  not  the  Corinthian  War 
have  taken  for  Sparta,  had  the  three  contiguous  terri- 
tories of  Argos,  Mantinea,  and  Corinth  been  blended 
into  a  single  hostile  state  1  Here,  then,  were  reasons 
enough  for  hating  Mantinea  worse  than  any  other 
Peloponnesian  state,  and  for  letting  it  be  the  first  to 
suffer  chastisement.  In  the  second  year  after  the 
peace  operations  were  commenced  accordingly.  The 
thirty  years'  treaty  had  expired ;  and  the  Spartans  now 
desired  no  new  settlement  of  their  relations  with 
Mantinea  by  treaty,  but  the  unconditional  submission 
of  the  city,  which  as  a  focus  of  democracy  disturl)ed 
llie  happy  peace,  and  the  desired  subordination  of  the 
governments  of  the  Arcadian  cantons.  Clearly,  this 
anomaly  must  be  removed ;  and  therefore  the  matter 
was  taken  in  hand  without  much  ceremony.  The 
messengers  of  Sparta  brought  a  series  of  complaints  to 
Mantinea :  the  citizens,  it  was  declared,  had  under 
empty  pretexts  evaded  sending  their  contingent ; 
they  had  displayed  bad  feeling  (this  referred  to  the 
march-through  of  Agesilaus);  they  had  assisted  the 
Argives  by  furnishing  them  with  supplies.  These 
complaints  were  accompanied  by  the  demand,  that  the 
city  should  pull  down  its  walls;  and  as  the  citizens, 
who  were  still  led  by  the  Argive  party,  although  tliey 
could  not  expect  aid  from  any  quarter,  were  courageous 
enough  to  reject  this  proposition,  the  Epliors  without 
further  delay  decreed  war  against  them. 

Agesilaus  evaded  the  conduct  of  this  war,  putting  ivarwith 
forward  as  a  pretext  the  amicable  relations  which  had  ^J^^^^^lf!^' 
subsisted  between  his  father  Archidamus  and  the  Man-  („.'r.  386). 
tineans.     In  reality,  he  may  have  expected  little  honour 
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( TiAP.  V.  from  this  campaign  ;  for  the  confederates  were  averec 
from  it,  and  the  conduct  of  sieges  was  not  his  strong 
point.  But  probably  his  chief  reason  was  this :  that  he 
wished  to  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  for  insult- 
ing and  damaging  his  colleague  in  office.  For  it  may 
be  conceived,  how  unAvillingly  Agesipolis  entered  upon 
this  task, — unwillingly,  not  only  by  i-eason  of  his  poli- 
tical principles,  but  also  because  some  of  the  present 
loaders  at  Mantinea  were  on  friendly  teims  with  him 
tln'ough  his  father.  No  opposition  was,  however, 
ottered  by  Agesipolis,  who  earned  the  expedition  to  a 
more  speedy  and  successful  issue  than  his  unfriendly 
colleague  had  hoped  for.  After  establishing  a  blockade 
over  the  enemy  in  the  city,  he  very  cleverly  availed 
himself  of  the  conditions  of  the  gi-ound,  in  order  to 
force  the  besieged,  without  loss  of  life,  to  capitulate. 
He  caused  the  stream  Opliis,  wliieh  traversed  the  city 
and  wlii(;h  at  this  season  (the  late  pait  of  the  year) 
was  swollen,  to  be  dammed  off  below  the  city,  so  that 
there  being  no  means  of  efflux  for  its  w^aters,  they 
inundated  the  streets,  and  rose  high  alongside  of  the 
walls.  These  walls,  having  been  built  of  unbaked  clay, 
were  softened  from  below,  until  rifts  made  their 
appearance  in  them,  and  it  was  a  useless  labour  to 
prop  them  up  by  beams  and  boards.  Thus  ^lantinea 
was  disarmed  Avithuut  a  struggle ;  no  citadel  existed 
into  which  the  citizens  might  have  retreated  ;  and  all 
further  resistance  was  out  of  the  question. 
Fall  of  When,  hereupon,  negotiations  commenced,  the  father 

o5""  vT*4  ^^  Agesipolis,  who  lived  in  exile  at  Tegea,  contrived 
(no.  385).  to  assert  his  influence.  Perhaps  even  the  damming-oflF 
of  the  stream  should  be  attributed  to  him  ;  for  as  he 
had  for  some  time  been  familiar  with  the  district,  be 
could  not  have,  failed  to  be  aware,  that  in  the  border- 
feuds  between  the  Mantineans  and  the  Tefjeatfe  this 
Ophis-strcam  had  already  more  than  once  been  called 
into  action  for  the  purposes  of  w^aifare.  And  it  was 
obviously  his  interest,  that  his  son  should  gjiin  a 
rapid  victor}-,  and  that  this  victory  should  be  attended 
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by  as  little  bloodshed  as  possible  on  either  side.  After  cwap.  v. 
the  fall  of  the  walls,  he  accordingly  used  his  good 
offices  with  his  son,  and  obtained  permission  for  six 
hundred  citizens  belonging  to  the  Argive  party,  and 
already  designated  by  their  enemies  inside  and  outside 
the  city  as  victims  for  slaughter,  freely  to  depart.  It 
was  an  instance  of  magnanimous  generosity,  offering 
a  very  marked  contrast  to  the  ways  of  his  colleague, 
when  Agesipolis  drew  up  his  warriors,  arms  in  hand, 
before  the  gates  at  either  side  of  the  high-road,  to 
protect  these  men  during  their  departure  against  the 
vengeance  of  their  own  fellow-citizens.  By  order  of 
the  Ephors  the  city  was  now  broken  up  ;  the  citizens 
had  to  pull  down  their  own  dwelling-houses,  and  to 
disperse  once  more  into  the  ancient  villages.  Each 
of  these  henceforth  formed  a  separate  community, 
fdrnished  its  own  contingent,  and  willingly  obeyed 
every  command  issued  by  Sparta.  Such  was  the  pro- 
mised independence  of  the  Greek  communities  I  And 
this  act  of  oppression  was,  forsooth,  to  be  regarded 
as  a  benefaction,  as  a  liberation  from  the  sutferinga 
of  city-life,  as  a  restoration  of  the  patriarchal  hap- 
piness of  peasant-life !  Xenophon,  in  point  of  fact, 
assures  us  that  the  Mantineans,  however  vexed  they 
had  been  at  first  when  their  town-houses  were  pulled 
down,  soon  grew  wiser,  and  gratefully  appreciated  the 
convenient  proximity  of  their  lands  and  the  tranquillity 
of  rural  life,  interrupted  by  no  popular  orators.  Doubt- 
less the  aristocrats  were  glad  to  have  recovered  pos- 
session of  the  communal  offices,  and  cannot  have  failed 
to  send  to  Sparta  the  most  favourable  reports  con- 
cejming  the  success  of  this  re-settlement.* 

*  Diodoras  dates  tbe  outbreak  of  the  feud  with  Mantinea,  01.  xcviii.  3 
(B.a  386-6),  and  its  progress,  01.  xcviii.  4  (b.c.  385-4).  Xenophon,  HeUen, 
r,  2,  2,  places  its  commencement  in  tbe  year  in  which  the  treaty  expired. 
According  to  Tbua  v.  81,  tbe  treaty  was  concluded  as  early  as  4*18.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  either,  notwithstanding  Xenophon,  to  assume  an  interval 
of  two  years  to  have  occurred  between  tbe  expiration  of  the  treaty  and  tbe 
outbreak  of  hostilities,  or,  notwitbstandini^  Tbucydides,  to  date  the  conclu- 
■ton  of  the  treaty  a  few  years  later  than  the  battle  of  418.  Cf.  Hertzberg, 
p.  313  £.    Concerning  the  Ophis-stream,  lee  Curtiui,  PeloponnetoSy  i.  239. 
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CHAP.  V.       By  the  expedition  against  Mantinea  the  policy  of 

•  Agesilaus  had  openly  asserted  itself.    This  was  no  other 

than  the  old  Lysandrian  policy,  only  of  a  still  more 
ruthless  and  unabashed  character.     It  was  no  longer 
thought  in  the  least  necessary  to  deduce  a  semblance 
of  justification  from  the  Peace ;  force  and  arbitnoy 
violence  were  unscrupulously  employed,  in  order  defi- 
nitively to  establish  the  absolute  influence  of  Sparta ; 
and  for  this  purpose  the  services  of  the  troops  of  the 
confederates  were  demanded,  as  if  a  matter  of  Hellenic 
interest  were  in  question.     The  Mantinean  campaign 
was  the  logical  continuation  of  the  war  with  Elis ;  ti^e 
end  aimed  at  was  the  unconditional  furnishing  of  con- 
tingents for  any  object  Sparta  might  choose  to  propofle ; 
thePeloponnesian  was  to  become  a  Lacedoemonian  army. 
The  success  achieved  by  the  Lacedsemonian  part^ 
in  Mantinea  occasioned  immediate  attempts  l^  the 
same  party  in  other  quarters,  directed  towards  a  similar 
establishment  of  their  influence.      The  first  instance 
was  that  of  Phlius. 
Sparta  The  city  of  Phlius  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Asopns 

"phiius.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  those  Greek  communities  which,  in  a  small 
territory  surrounded  by  neighbour-states  of  prepon- 
derant power,  preserved  their  independence  and 
characteristic  individuality  from  the  earliest  times. 
The  Phliasians  lived  in  their  fair  mountain-valley, 
withdrawn  from  the  great  struggles  agitating  the 
world,  in  happy  prosperity.  But  they  were  at  the 
same  time  brave  and  prepared  for  warfare ;  they  pos- 
sessed an  efficient  force  of  horsemen ;  proved  them- 
selves patriotic  Hellenes  in  the  Persian  wars;  and 
afterwards  adhered  to  Sparta  as  faithful  members  of 
the  Confederacy.  They  were  governed  by  famiUes 
w^hich  encouraged  this  attitude;  and  inasmuch  as 
the  city,  lying  away  from  the  sea,  supported  itself  hy 
husbandry  and  the  culture  of  the  vine,  this  state  of 
things  endured  for  a  long  time  without  change.  In 
the  end  political  movements  made  their  appearance 
even  here.      A  democratic  party  formed   itself,  and 
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the  former  leaders  of  the  community  were  expelled,  chap.  \\ 
This  had  occurred  when  the  Corinthian  war  seared  " 
the  quiet  valley  of  the  Asopus  out  of  its  wonted 
tranquillity,  and  when  the  bands  of  Iphicrates  from 
their  head-quarters  on  the  Isthmus  devastated  the  sur- 
rounding district.  Phlius  was  utterly  isolated.  Its 
citizens  were  still  too  much  attached  to  their  ancient 
traditions  to  join  the  Separate  League,  and  yet  they 
had  at  the  same  time  severed  themselves  from  Sparta. 
They  intended  to  support  themselves  by  their  own 
strength ;  but  Iphicrates  inflicted  great  damage  upon 
them;  whereupon  they  foimd  themselves  after  all 
obliged  to  invoke  the  protection  of  Sparta,  and  to 
admit  Spartan  troops  among  them.  The  Spartans 
behaved  with  prudent  moderation;  and  instead  of 
their  demanding,  as  it  had  been  feared  they  would, 
the  recall  of  the  exiles,  these  men,  disappointed  in 
their  expectations,  had  to  wait  for  other  times. 

After  the  fall  of  Mantinea,  the  Phliasian  exiles  con-  RedoraHom 
ceived  new  hopes.  Observing  how  the  state  in  possession  Phuasiun 
of  the  primacy  was  now  with  thorough  strictness  review-  ^i^- 
ing  all  the  Confederate  cities  in  succession,  with  reference  ^-  *^^- ^ 
to  their  loyalty  as  members  of  the  Confederation,  they 
now  denounced  their  native  city  as  a  community 
which  had  been  guilty  of  revolt  (01.  xcix.  1 ;  B.c.  384). 
So  long  as  they  had  been  its  leaders,  it  had,  they 
declared,  been  among  the  most  loyal ;  but  since  the 
victory  of  the  popular  leaders,  it  had,  like  Mantinea, 
become  negligent  as  to  its  duty  of  furnishing  its  con- 
tingent, recalcitrant,  and  hostile.  In  Sparta  the  im- 
portance of  Phlius  for  the  control  of  the  Isthmian 
districts  could  not  be  mistaken.  If,  so  long  as  the 
Separate  League  remained  under  arras,  it  had  been 
thought  necessary  to  treat  Phlius  tenderly,  in  order 
not  to  drive  it  over  to  the  enemy,  there  now  seemed 
no  reason  to  reject  this  opportunity  of  strengthening 
the  power  of  the  state  holding  the  primacy.  The 
complaints  of  the  exiled  Phliasians  found  a  ready  ear ; 
the  reasons  for  their  expulsion  were  declared  unsatis- 
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CHAP.  V.  factory ;  and  their  recall  was  demauded.     When  these 

orders    arrived  at    Phlius,  the   existing  govemmeiit 

perceived  its  inability  to  defy  them;  the  state  of 
feeling  among  the  citizens  was  not  to  be  trusted,  for 
the  fugitive  party-men  still  had  numerous  adherents 
in  the  city.  It  was  accordingly  resolved  to  re-admit 
them,  and  to  reinstate  them  in  their  lands  ;  those  who 
had  in  the  interval  acquired  the  lands  in  question, 
were  to  be  compensated  out  of  the  public  resourceSi 
and  all  eventual  disputes  were  to  be  judicially  decided. 
That  the  matter  was  not  hereby  settled,  could  easily  be 
perceived.  Sparta,  however,  had  completely  gained 
her  immediiite  object ;  and  already  she  had  in  view 
other  and  wider  aims,  for  which  she  intended  to  claim 
military  aid,  according  to  the  newly  regulated  system 
of  the  contingents.* 
Embassy  In  the  Spring  of  the  year  383,  an  embassy  arrived 
jTiionia.  ^^  Sparta,  which  suddenly  directed  the  attention  of 
Qi  j^gjj^  1  the  Ephors  to  the  distant  north  of  the  ^gean.  It 
(B.0. 383).  wiis  composed  of  envoys  sent  by  the  Chalcidian  cities 
of  Apollonia  and  Acanthus,  headed  by  the  Acanthian 
Cligenes,  and  supported  by  the  Macedonian  king. 
They  demanded  assistance  against  the  powerful  city 
of  Olynthus,  which,  as  they  declared,  was  without 
restraint  extending  its  frontier,  subjecting  a  number 
of  independent  communities,  and  forming  on  the 
Thracian  Sea  a  dominion,  the  existence  of  which 
utterly  contradicted  the  conditions  of  the  Peace. 

On  the  question  of  this  unexpected  demand,  again, 
the  two  parties  at  Sparta  were  directly  opposed  to  one 
another.  Agesipolis  was  an  opponent  of  all  under- 
takings dii'ect^d  against  Hellenic  Stxates ;  he  foresaw 
how  they  must  leiul  to  new  acts  of  injustice,  and,  in 
the  end,  prove  hurtful  to  Sparta.  The  Ephors,  together 
with  Agesilaus  and  his  adherents,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  resolved  not  to  reject  the  overtures  of  the  envoys; 

*  Sparta  and  Phlius :  HcUen,  iv.  4,  15.  Xenophon  lauds  Sparta's 
abstention  from  restoring  the  exiles  as  an  act  of  special  generosity 
on  her  part. 
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they  regarded  the  proposition  as  a  welcome  opportunity  chap.  v. 

for  re-establishing,  under  the  most  favourable  circum-  

stances,  the  power  of  the  city  in  districts  of  incom- 
parable importance  for  the  control  of  the  entire  Archi- 
pelago ;  and  considered  a  great  war  as  the  best  means 
for  accustoming  the  Hellenic  contingents  to  the  leader- 
ship of  Sparta.  They,  accordingly,  produced  the  envoys 
before  the  popular  assembly  and  the  deputies  of  the 
confederates,  who  must  at  this  point  of  time  have  been 
present  at  Sparta  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and 
regulating  the  affairs  of  the  confederacy. 

On  this  occasion  Cligenes  made  a  speech,  in  which  Spuck  of 
he  expounded  the  situation  of  matters.  "Great  and  ^'*^****'- 
important  transactions,"  he  said,  "  are  taking  place  in 
Hellas,  of  which  you,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  no  know- 
ledge. Of  Olynthus,  indeed,  you  have  all  heard, — the 
greatest  of  all  the  cities  on  the  Thracian  peninsula. 
This  city  began  with  attracting  to  itself  several  of  the 
lesser  communities,  in  order  together  with  these  to 
form  a  common  state ;  hereupon,  it  conquered  a  few  of 
the  larger  cities  in  the  vicinity,  then  caused  a  series  of 
places  to  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the  Macedonian 
King,  even  Pella,  the  greatest  of  his  cities  ;  and  it 
appears  as  if  Amyntas  were  being  gradually  forced  to 
surrender  his  whole  territory  to  the  advances  of  the 
Oljrnthians.  Recently  they  have  further  proceeded  to 
send  messages  to  our  cities,  and  have  intimated  to  us, 
that  we  should  unite  our  military  forces  with  theirs,— 
otherwise  they  would  make  war  upon  us.  Now,  our 
sole  desire  is,  to  live  according  to  our  laws,  and  to 
remain  free  citizens  ;  but  without  external  aid  this  is 
out  of  our  power ;  for  Olynthus  has  at  her  disposal 
8,000  heavy-armed,  and  a  still  larger  number  of  light- 
armed,  troops ;  and  her  cavalry,  should  we  give  in 
our  adherence,  will  amount  to  more  than  a  thousand 
men.  But  you  ought  to  know,  that  the  Olynthians  are 
pursuing  plans  of  a  yet  far  wider  scope.  We  have 
seen  among  them  envoys  from  Thebes  and  Athens ;  and 
we  were  told,  that  they  were,  for  their  part  also,  about 
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CHAP.  V.  to  send  envoys  to  these  cities^  in  order  to  conclude  an 

alliance  with  them.     But  should  such  an  alliance  be 

brought  about,  it  behoves  you  to  reflect,  how  it  will  be 
possible  for  you  to  withstand  it.     Majiy  other  cities 
share  our  views,  and  hate  the  Olynthiaus  as  we  hate 
them ;  but  they  have  not  dared  to  take  part  in  our 
embassy.     If,  then,  you  are  troubled,  even  conceming 
Bceotia,  and  are  unwilling  to  allow  it  to  contract  itself 
into  a  single  whole, — consider  that  in  the  present  case 
an  incomparably  more  dangerous  power,  one  which 
is  a  land-  and  a  sea-power  at  the  same  time,  is  form- 
ing itself.     For  the  Olynthians  are  in  possession  of 
everything  needed  for  the  purpose,  of  forests  for  build- 
ing ships,  of  abundant  revenues  from  harbours  and 
mercantile  places,  and  of  a  population  numerous  on 
account  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil.     Moreover,  they 
have  for  neighbours  the  free  Tluracian  tribes,  which 
even  now  ai-e  ready  to  do  them  service,  and  which,  as 
soon  as  they  shall  have  been  completely  subjected,  will 
constitute  a  very  considerable  accession  to  their  power, 
especially  since  they  are  in  that  event  likely  to  become 
proprietors  of  the  gold-mines.     All  these  are  matters, 
which  are  not  the  product  of  our  invention,  but  the 
subject   of  daily  discussion   among  the  Ol3nnthians. 
Such  is  the  situation  of  affairs ;  and  it  now  rests  with 
you  to  decide,  whether  it  be  worthy  of  your  attention. 
Up  to  the  present  moment  the  power,  which  we  have 
described  to  you,  is  one  not  difficult  to  meet;  for 
those  who  have  against  their  own  will  joined  the  new 
miion  of  states,  will  also  fall  away  from  it  again,  so  soon 
as  they  shall  see  a  power  asserting  itself  in  opposition 
to  it.     But  when,  as  is  their  intention,  they  shall,  by  a 
mutual  grant  of  the  cvdc  franchise,  have  become  more 
and  more  Wended  together,  and  when  they  find  it 
to  their  own  advantage  to  adhere  to  those  who  are 
mightier  than  themselves   (as  is  the  case  with  the 
Arcadians  with  regard  to  Sparta),  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  league  of  states  will  any  longer  so  easily 
admit  of  dissolution." 
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This  speech  had,  with  the  assent  of  the  Ephors,  chap.  v. 
been  sagaciously  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  impress-  ^^^~^ 
ing  the  Thracian  campaign  upon  the  Spartans  as  a  of  the 
political  necessity  ;  the  poUcy  of  intervention  was,  so  to  ^^"^^^^y- 
speak,  represented  as  a  policy  of  prevention,  and  offen- 
sive as  defensive  war.  Again,  the  dangerous  side 
presented  by  the  speech  of  the  envoys,  was  cleverly 
evaded.  For  it  was  dangerous  to  allow  a  relation  of 
subordination,  such  as  was  being  carried  out  more 
strictly  than  ever  in  Peloponnesus,  to  be  represented 
as  intolerable  on  the  Thracian  coast,  and  to  demand 
from  the  Peloponnesians  a  defence  of  Acanthus  and 
ApoUonia  against  the  domineering  ambition  of 
Olynthus,  while  in  the  peninsula  every  attempt  at 
independence  was  chastised  as  an  act  of  revolt.  The 
Spartans  would  in  this  matter  draw  no  distinction  but 
one  of  time.  In  their  eyes,  the  establishment  of  a  new 
league  of  states,  damaging  the  independence  of  Greek 
cities,  amounted  to  an  illegal  and  revolutionary  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  not  less  was  such  the  case  with  the  dissolu- 
tion of  a  dominion  over  neighbour-states,  consecrated 
by  the  course  of  centuries ;  and,  indeed,  a  very  explicit 
reference  is  made  to  this  distinction  in  the  speech  as 
given  by  Xenophon.  It  is  conceded,  that  in  the  event 
of  the  Olynthians  being  allowed  to  realise  their  cravings 
after  a  hegemony,  a  really  fixed  and  historically  coherent 
whole  might  be  the  result,  in  which  case  the  Acanthians 
too  might  be  satisfied, — just  as  at  this  very  time  the 
Arcadian  communities  werie  placed  in  an  uncommonly 
favourable  situation  by  virtue  of  similar  relations,  so 
that  they  enjoyed  the  comfort  of  canton-life,  and  at  the 
same  time  participated  in  the  advantages  which  only  a 
great  power  could  ofier  to  its  constituent  members. 

And  yet  it  was  nothing  but  fear  of  Sparta,  which  Army- 
miade  the  confederates  willing  to  co-operate  ;  for  after  ^^Z^^^*^* 
such  a  judgment  as  Mantinea  had  sufiered  for  having 
neglected  duly  to  furnish  her  contingent,  they  were  all 
thoroughly  frightened  and  ready  to  do  service.    Of  this 
state  of  affairs,  then,  the  fullest  advantage  wa^  taken 
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:  V  :b.e  ci.v..  v?,  as  wcU  as  bv  the  authorities  of  the  citv; 

;  :Lv  ir.ii?-"  of  great  energ}'  eamiot  be  denied  to  the 

%. ..:-:  .ir:y  which  eontrulled  aflairs  at  Sparta.  The 
:.::  :-;  n:  sluiTgisanose  of  movt-ment  had  been  shaken  off, 
Ciii  1  .kll  :hv  njsiraiurs  of  timidity  had  been  overcome. 
Ait'.r  su.h  Riar'-hcs  as  those  which  Agesilaus  had  under- 
:.ikii:.  ■":^:anoc^  had  lost  their  importance  ;  no  thought 
w.ii  :  .kvu  of  the  p»ossibility  of  serious  resistance  on 
:L-  r..;.i  : r  m  rhv  Isthmus  to  Thrace,  although  the 
:\-/.:l^  .f  l^Advorion  in  B<e<»tia  was  well  understood; 
:;::.;  A«  >:i.i:;<.  who  was  the  soul  of  the  war-party, 
^.. .:.  i  ::.  ':« :i:-.':;>rrar:nj:  thi*  advance  which  Sjxirta  had 
:..:..*  s::.  .  ::.e  days  of  Hi-asidi^s,  when  Thraco-Maceda- 
l:..::  ..■-  *. .:...::  ls  wr  aid  had  for  the  first  time  reached 
S:..::.  v  ..  iii.  \\  lt)7).  A  kvv  of  10,000  men  was 
r-.s. i . .  .1  v.:\::.  .invi  th-L-  annameuts  were  carried  on  with 
:h:  V.::..  <:  ;iri  ur.  In  rhe  arnmgement  of  the  federal 
.  -  *. .  ..  .  li  :his  ooeasion,  a  nuw  principle  was  for  the 
::.>:  :::..  .  -•  :*.:r  as  wc  know,  aeted  upon.  For  it  was 
:,^.iv.  i  :  '  i'.aw- :...  the  oonfederates  the  choice  of  seud- 
V..Z  :.:  1.  y  ::.?:o.id  of  men  ;  and  for  this  purpose  a  cal- 
V  ■./.., :i:.  '.V..S  r/.„  iv  of  three  jEginetan  obols  {i.e.,  \\ 
A::  '  /.5i  .'  rK^rdUm  for  each fullv-armed  warrior, 
..:.  I  :  :i..  i^,...  iriii'k-  oi  this,  equivalent  to  a  stahr 
I  v.  .  r'or  e.eh  horstnian.  Two  peitiists  were 
i  :  •  t.i'.h  liOplite  :  and  it  mav  with  certaintv 
:;  ;..  :h;;:  Agosilaus  atrentivtly  took  advantage 
:  V  i..^  :...:i\\-  ^  iry  of  the  recent  important  innovations 
\\  .:i:  :\^..:\;  :o  li^^ht  iiitantrv  and  its  tactical  applica- 
F::..:iiy.  ii  was  tixod,  that  incase  of  any  city  not 

::  i:s  o:»iiiration,  Sparta  should  have  the  ricjht 

vt"  ivy::.::  a  i\\\k:  c^i  a  sto.itr  daily  on  account  of  every 
i  ■.    v."..-.:'.  missing. 

!*:•..<  »TdinaiK  OS,  bv  whirh  the  svstem  of  the  Con- 
tVdv  r.ito  iiniiv  was  rcirulated,  were  the  result  of  a 
>Mi:w\o\\>  combination  of  strictness  and  induliience. 
For  whilo  care  was  taken  that  no  man  should  be 
missing  in  the  tiild.  the  duty  of  bearing  arms  was 
lighiemd  by  mea::>  of  an  equivalent  money  payment 
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being  permitted  in  lieu  of  personal  service,  which  was  chap.  v. 
intentionally  not  fixed  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  to 
which  the  pay  and  the  expense  of  maintenance  in  war 
amounted.  Thus  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  wealthier 
communities,  to  evade  personal  service  in  arms ;  and 
Sparta  gained  this  advantage :  that  the  Peloponnesians 
who  preferred  the  money-payment,  grew  unaccustomed 
to  military  service,  and  became  unwarlike  in  proper- 
tion  as  Sparta  increased  in  military  strength  of  her  own. 
Sparta,  therefore,  hereby  fully  adopted  the  policy  of  the 
Athenians,  who  had  established  their  absolute  maritime 
hegemony  by  permitting  to  the  lesser  island-communi- 
ties the  payment  of  an  equivalent  for  personal  service 
in  money,  and  by  thus  gradually  disarming  them  (vol. 
iL  p.  341).  And  Sparta  could  drill  and  dispose  of  troops 
enlisted  by  herself  after  a  quite  different  fashion  from 
that  which  had  been  possible  in  the  case  of  the  men 
furnished  by  the  confederate  states ;  so  that  the  entire 
reform  served  essentially  to  raise  the  military  strength 
of  Sparta.  And  advantage  was  taken  of  the  first  war 
conducted  on  a  greater  scale  and  resolved  upon  in  com- 
mon, in  order  to  call  into  life  these  new  institutions ; 
so  soon  as  they  had  been  carried  out  in  Peloponnesus, 
it  would  be  possible  to  adopt  them  as  regulations  for 
the  armies  in  the  remainder  of  Greece  ;  for  that  such 
were  the  ultimate  intentions  of  the  party  of  Agesilaus, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  * 

.  When  the  spring  of  the  year  383  arrived,  the  entire  Expedition 
peninsula  fell  into  a  condition  of  warlike  agitation ;  %j^^^^' 
and  the  Lacedaemonian  captains  passed  through  all  I'habidas. 
the  cantons,  in  order  to  collect  men  or  moneys.     But  p^-  ^f^^^ 
action  was  not  delayed  till  the  armaments  should  have 
been  completed ;   for  the  envoys  most  justifiably  in- 
sisted upon  a  rapid  advance ;  everything,  according  to 
their  view,  depended  upon  the  Peloponnesian  troops 
being  at  their  post,  before  the  still  wavering  or  unwill- 
ing cities  had  been  forced  by  Olynthus  to  give  in  their 

♦  Cligenes  :  HelUn.  iv.  4,  15.    Armj-reforms :  ib.  14;  Grote,  Bist,  of 
Qruu^  YoL  X.  p.  77  ;  Boeckh,  FuhL  Ec.  of  Ath.,  yoI.  i.  p.  360. 
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3 1  4  HISTORT  OF  GRKECB.  [Book  V. 

rHA?.  V    ;i Ihis: .•:!.     I:  was  a'-or-iiii^ly  n:aC»lveJ  in  the  first  in- 

sTALo^  :  .•  lorin  a  ..•ri^^ad-:-  of  :2,000  men  under  the  brothers 

Eu'lamida.'i  :ind  P:i«:eL'i«ias.  With  one  division  of  this 
E-;'L,ni:i:i.s  immediarely  set  out,  advancing  in  forced 
mariLrs  up  towaDis  Tnrace  ;  the  other  followed  about 
the  miiiie  oi  the  summer. 
i-y.szs  PhjirbMas  was  a  p.is.>i«>nate  adherent  of  the  war- 
T' Z,  pAitv.  He  was  oompletelv  masrere^:!  bv  the  feverish 
V .  ir.T.  2  ^^  i: --meut  whi-.h  prevailed  in  part  of  the  civic  com- 
•  i  s:i.  murnry.  an-i  whijh  d^rlusively  pictured  to  them  the 
u".:"!n  -.re  i:o:il  »-»f  Spartan  am'i'irion  as  easily  attainable; 
he  Iv-Iil:  with  *lesire.  for  his  f»art  to«3,  to  contribute 
5-  '111-  11' >:al'le  serviee,  in  onier  to  extend  the  dominion 
^'Z  Lis  native  oiry  over  Greeoe  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Tims  he  cam-r  to  Bceotia.  and  pitched  his  camp  before  the 
walls  of  Tiit.!:»es,  where  the  two  parties  stood  sharply 
o[»p:«sed  to  «:»ue  another:  the  democratic  party  had  carrie^l 
the  ».-ieor:on  of  their  k-ader,  Ismeuias.  and  the  opposite 
parry  rliar  of  Leontiades,  on  the  B^jird  of  Gtenerak 
As  yet  i\v'  two  parties  held  the  balance  to  one  another; 
but  thr  oliir-ir..hs  felr  that  their  power  was  on  the 
decline,  and  that  rhey  needed  support  from  without,  if 
they  were  to  ma:ntai!i  themselves.  For  this  purpose* 
no  Ixrrer  t^ppi.n-r unity  C'"»uid  be  found  than  the  present. 
While,  tiierefore.  Ismt.-nias  held  proudly  back,  ami 
never  sli-'wed  himself  in  the  camp,  his  opponent 
entered  unobserveil  into  an  understanding  with  the 
Spartan  general,  and  proposed  to  him  the  occupation 
of  the  citadel  of  Tlielx-s,  which  he  undertook  to  deliver 
int )  his  hands  without  fiirhtincr  or  danger. 

Let  the  situation  of  affairs  be  considered-  In 
spite  of  an  outw;u\lly  peaceful  relation,  a  feeling  of 
I'irt'.r  indignation  prevailed  at  Sparta  agauist  Thebes, 
as  the  olii'-f  focus  of  the  last  war.  It  was  known, 
how  unwiliiuLrlv  she  had  submitted  to  the  execution 
of  the  peace  ordered  by  Sparta ;  and  the  present 
relations  V«ctween  the  two  states  had  fallen  into  a 
ronditii^n  of  doubtfulness,  in  which  they  could  not 
Ions:    remain.      Aj:::aiiist    Mantinea   Thebes   had    still 
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furnished  her  contingeut;  but  now,  under  the  influence  chap.  v. 
of  Ismenias,  it  had  been  publicly  proclaimed,  that  no 
citizen  was  to  join  the  Thracian  expedition.  For  any 
Spartan  undertaking  extending  beyond  the  Isthmus 
was  the  worst  of  abominations  in  the  eyes  of  the  states 
of  Central  Greece,  who  well  knew  what  must  be  the 
result  of  such  attempts.  On  hearing  the  reports  of  the 
envoys,  the  Spartans  could  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  the 
fact,  that  a  league  was  in  progress  between  the  states  of 
Central  and  those  of  Northern  Grreece,  which  alone  at 
the  present  time  retained  capabilities  of  resistance,  and 
which,  if  united,  would  fonn  an  extremely  dangerous 
power.  Sparta  was  without  a  fleet.  The  success  of 
the  Thracian  campaigns,  accordingly,  essentially  de- 
pended upon  a  secure  command  being  obtained  over  ^ 
the  long  land-route ;  but,  as  mattera  stood  at  present, 
it  was  to  be  apprehended  that,  upon  the  first  miscliance 
which  might  befal  the  Spartan  arms,  the  Thebans 
would  openly  declare  themselves  against  Sparta,  and 
prepare  the  greatest  difficulties  for  the  troops  sent  to 
reinforce  their  predecessors.  For  the  security  of  the 
line  of  march  the  decisive  position  was  the  Cadmea. 

How,  then,  could  an  ambitious  general  such  as 
Phoebidas  was,  have  under  these  circumstances  hesi- 
tated long,  when  the  occupation  of  the  Cadmea  was 
oflfered  to  him,  and  when  by  boldly  striking  a  sudden, 
unscrupulous  blow  it  was  in  his  power  to  secure  without 
bloodshed,  what  sooner  or  later  must  in  any  case  be 
secured,  if  Sparta  was  to  cairy  through  her  system  of 
policy, — and  what,  moreover,  would  then  presumably 
have  to  be  obtained  in  a  sanguinary  and  perilous  war  ? 

Leontiades   had    chosen   day  and   hour    with   the  Seizure 
utmost  cunning.     The  Thebans  had  a  great  festival,  cadmea. 
of  which  the  centre  was  the  temple  of  Demeter,  a  oi.  xcix.  2 
sanctuary  of  primitive  antiquity,  on  the  Cadmea.    This  ^^•^;,^®^^^' 
festival   was   celebrated  by  the  women   apart ;   they 
oecluded  themselves  on  the  citadel,  where  the  gates 
were  closed  upon  them  ;  and  the  key  for  this  day  was 
in  the  hands  of  Leontiades.    The  Council  was  assembled 


E':sr: ;  r  :r  s:.££cz  [Booi  v. 

—  -  i-I  -1  ::.r  iiiirkTr-r'laoe :  iLe  wax  from  the 
'^  ."i-n  J  ■-  .:  :^T  iiry  :*•  :h-=-  e::adel  was  very  short, 
1^ :  :  :  irl  l:lt  :  :ir  ir^rn  places  within  the  walla; 
LZ.  .  ri  rr."-r  :Lr  ::r_i-i:Z^  were  in  the  most  unsuspect- 
i:r  iri'z.r:  ::  z:i:.L  in  i:\nEony  with  the  festive 
.:^.  ■-:  ::  :!•:  :.t.  V:.  .me  was  thinking  of  the 
^:  '".^f.  •":::  ~-zr  ^^ni^^n  to  have  received  orders 
-.'  .'  :.  •  z  :  '  TTik  -p  :he:r  omip  and  march  for 
"1-  "_  "1  y  S'.L^r.  Ti-r^L,  hiid  L'-onriades  convinced 
i--_  -  ■  ■-- .:  :_T  z  ' -::.:e  L-ea:  Lad  driven  every 
.  -_  1  v.:  J  fr.iz  --It  streets,  than  he  mounted  his 
1  •-  --  ::  .-  -Jt  t:  L  L:ur:he  dep:irting  general  by 
.  1  •-.:.:  _:::i  -l.z^  :..r  ~?:  :  ;;n  of  his  march  :  and 
■.  >  :.  .:.."-*..  ::^---lTr  -v::::  :he  wom-.u,  was  in  the 
:    -  .:?    :  :_    S:  ir:^:>.    - ::'  re  eirh.T  Coum-il  or  citizens 

.::  "  f^r-..:.-  ::  :1t  -.Lnj-r.     Leoutiades  himself 

-  >  :_.  ir?:  ':::.::  :    .aZ.L.u::.e  :•'  :he  Council  what  had 
■    ^:r  '.  ..:-■.:.  .!.  :l..rr  :i-y  re?:-::iiioe  to  be  impossible. 

:L  ^  .  V.  ^  :.:>  ::.ii^r.::.i:v'.v  surr'>uud».-d  him  :  and,  since 
:_.  .T*  -.:.  v-.::vi.ii  l-^rn  comi'letelv  taken  bv  sur- 
-.  r.s.  :..;  ."..:.r.->  :irr:-:i  everyrhiug,  in  particuhu" 
:  ..::.s:  -:  1 -::■.:::  .s.  :/..!  :li:- appointment  to  his  post 
..  ..  :...:..'.•:  ::'  :..  :r  --n  p.-::y  :  while  the  leaders  of 
:.  :  ■■..■.  •.:.:?  :  ■  k  d.j".:  t>  Athens.  The  treasonable 
...>\:-.  1..-.  '•-::.  rt:.  ^-iV/.lv  C"iisummatcd  in  a  few 
'....::<.  ..  :  .-'.".  T-.a:  rviniiiiivd  for  Leontiades  to  do, 
V. .^  :    .->::::  :    ^•.■.r^-..  in  or.ler  rb»-re  also  to  be  the 

V.  ..:  ..-.:  -:v-::.:.  ..11  ::.r  details  of  which  fit  into  one 
......  :l.:r  >:   '.:-::>-.  1  v.  -l:.-*.:ld  have  been  broufirht  a^X)ut 

0.;.:;    Iv    .l.,;:..o   :i::.i  i'^::ienraliv,  bv  means  of  an 

•  V  ■  ■.  v<  >■■;.:<: 5  trf  Eph  r?  :>  allow  his  brother  Ph'ibidas  to 
(:  -v  ...  v . :  ■ : :  re :• . » .  : : r  c :  :he  : r.vps.  who  were  not  yet  quite  readj 
•  :  :,'.'k.:\:  '.'■:  -':' I  i;.'  ■-  v.  ::.  i4.  D:>d.  xv.  HO,  is  inaccurate.— 
s.Av: ;:*  V  '.^  ••.:.%.  i::T\-r  ■:.:t*-s-  .\o..vnlin>r  to  Aristid.  i.  419,  Din- 
J.*.,"    ..■■:•■.  ■\i'.y  K  ..'. :  ":.  :^\r*  :'-c  •;.*:*  in  01. xcix.  3  ;  Xenophon,  UtUtn. 

X:x  .    ,-      y     r..s -.7.  :":.e '^.v^r.:h  ■■:*  D.in-.»:riu>  ;\re  conjecturally  placeii  bv 
Ivwx  .    V  '.■•I'    .  '^■'    .ifzcr  the  iiii.i'ile  of  September.    ()then  have 
r:-.'".^>.:  o:'  o: ;•.:■:  :t>::v,'.*  of  Ptvi»ter.  Sievew,  p.  lo9  of  the  Thalysia 
I.  :..xb:u  -ThA:^^*'.  M-v* 
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understanding  arrived  at  within  a  short  time,  is  doubt-  chap.  v. 
less  extremely  improbable.  *Nor  is  it  conceivable,  that 
the  leader  of  the  Laconian  party  at  Thebes,  who  must 
in  any  case  have  prepared  his  plan  loDg  beforehand, 
should  not  have  previously  informed  himself,  whether, 
and  to  what  extent,  he  might  look  for  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  Spartans.  We  shall  therefore  be  justified 
in  assuming  as  very  probable,  that  Phoebidas  had  re- 
ceived instructions  at  home  to  pitch  his  camp  on  the 
appointed  day  near  Thebes,  to  establish  communica- 
tions with  Leontiades  inside  its  walls,  and  generally  to 
see  what  was  to  be  done.  But  these  instructions  must 
have  been  of  a  non-official  character,  and  have  been 
given  to  him  in  the  closest  confidence ;  for  only  thus 
is  the  impression  to  be  explained,  which  the  arrival  of 
Leontiades  and  the  tidings  of  the  seizure  of  the 
Cadmea  created  at  Sparta. 

Here,  Agesipolis  and  those  who  shared  his  opinions  PhahidaM 
were  of  course  filled  with  the  most  serious  anger  by  ^spaHaT 
the  violation  of  the  Peace ;  and  demanded  the  punish-  principles, 
ment  of  the  general,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Cadmea. 
The  excitement  however  was  too  great,  to  admit  of  its 
being  ascribed  to  moral  indignation  at  the  dishonour- 
able and  illegal  character  of  the  deed.  Other  reasons 
must  have  existed,  why  many  Spartans,  not  belonging 
to  the  party  of  Agesipolis,  disapproved  of  the  transac- 
tion ;  and  doubtless  one  of  the  main  reasons  of  the 
feeling  of  displeasure  lay  in  the  circumstance,  that  a 
secret  understanding  between  Agesilaus  and  Phoebidas 
had  to  be  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  that  this 
was  regarded  as  an  unconstitutional  interference  with 
the  rights  of  the  authorities.  For  the  personal  hatred 
of  king  Agesilaus  against  Thebes  was  notorious,  and 
it  was  known  how  he  had  from  the  first  looked  upon 
the  Peace  as  an  instrument  for  the  chastisement  of 
Thebes ;  he,  therefore,  was  regarded  as  the  real  author 
of  this  act  of  violence,  upon  which,  without  having 
such  a  support  as  this  in  the  background,  Phoe- 
bidas would  never  have  ventured.      The  excitement 
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surprising  and  daring  character,  and  befel  one  of  the  chap,  v 
most  considerable  cities  of  Greece :  in  other  respects  it 
accords  so  thoroughly  with  the  general  character  of 
Lacedaemonian  policy,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  in 
it  anything  extraordinary. 

For  it  should  be  remembered,  how  Sparta  on  prin- 
ciple would  never  consent  to  recognise  the  other  states 
as  enjoying  an  equality  of  rights  with  herself,  or  to 
bind  herself  by  such  general  rules  of  law  as  prevailed 
between  states  co-ordinate  with  one  another.  More- 
over, there  existed  in  all  the  cities  a  party  which  shared 
the  standpoint  of  Sparta;  and  those  who  held  these 
opinions,  were  not  regarded  as  one  party  on  a  level 
with  the  rest,  but  as  the  men  who  were  alone  justified 
in  asserting  themselves  as  the  loyal  patriots;  while  their 
opponents,  the  democrats,  were  looked  upon  as  the 
revolutionary  faction,  which  sinned,  not  only  against 
Sparta,  but  also  against  the  common  coimtry.  From 
this  point  of  view  Sparta  was  able  to  look  upon  inter- 
vention on  behalf  of  her  adherents  as  a  kind  of  duty 
incumbent  upon  her  as  the  state  holding  the  primacy  ; 
and,  in  order  in  a  still  higher  degree  to  surround  the 
violent  interference  in  the  affairs  of  other  communities 
with  an  equitable  semblance,  it  was  customary  to  con- 
ceive of  the  condition  of  those  states  which  were  governed 
as  democracies,  as  if  a  revolutionary  reign  of  terror  were 
prevailing  in  them,  under  which  their  citizens  were 
oppressed  by  a  band  of  turbulent  agitators ;  so  that  it 
seemed  all  the  more  incumbent  upon  Sparta,  to  apply 
to  them  a  wholesome  disciplinary  force,  and  to  restore 
the  legal  state  of  things.  And  in  Thebes  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Sparta  manifestly  admitted  of  something 
more  of  justification  than  elsewhere;  for  with  the 
Thebans  democracy  was  an  innovation  of  the  last  few 
yeara  It  was  one  of  the  two  highest  public  officers 
who  here  of  his  own  accord  handed  to  the  Spartans 
the  keys  of  the  citadel  entrusted  to  him  by  the  com- 
monitnr.  Furthermore,  Thebes  had  now  refused  to 
fomisn  her  contingent,  although  bound  to  furnish  it 
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cratic  opinions  and  hostility  against  Sparta  amounted  chap.  v. 
to  high  treason ;  so  that  her  entire  proceedings  at  Thebes 
were  hereby  simultaneously  recognised  as  lawful.* 

A   still  clearer  light  falls  upon  these  transactions  Fresh  dis^ 
from  the  occuirences  which  soon  afterwards  ensued  at  at  phUus. 
Phlius.     Since  the  enforced  re-admission  of  the  exiles  oi  xcix.  3 
(p.  308)   Phlius  had  conducted  itself  with  consistent  ^'*'^'  ^®^^- 
loyalty  towards  Sparta.    Agesipolis,  invariably  anxious 
to  remove  every  occasion  for  further  acts  of  oppression, 
had  doubtless  done  his  best  to  gain  the  hearts  of  the 
Phliasians  by  kindness ;  and  it  was  a  special  satisfac- 
tion to  him,  that  notwithstanding  the  difficult  con- 
dition of  their  home  affiiirs  they  readUy  fulfilled  their 
obligations  as  confederates,  and  even  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  publicly  commending  them  on  account 
of  the  promptitude  and  the  abundance  of  their  money-         ^ 
contributions.    This  occurred  when  Agesipolis  was  fol- 
lowing with  the  main  army  on  the  expedition  against 
Olynthus ;  so  that  the  Phliasians  must  have  been  among 
those  confederates,   who  took  advantage  of  the  new 
army-regulations  (p.  312)  to  pay  a  money  equivalent 
exempting  them,  entirely  or  in  part,   from  personal 
military  service ;— which  was  doubtless  done  by  maoy 
of  the  wealthier  confederate  cities  in  the  case  of  an  ex- 
pedition directed  to  so  remote  a  point  abroad.     Very 
probably,  moreover,  where  there  existed  in  a  city  two 
parties  on  very  unfriendly  terms  with  one  another, 
neither  of  the  two  may  have  desired  to  weaken  itself 
by  sending  out  men. 

But  when,  since  the  spring  of  the  year  381,  Agesi- 
polis was  on  the  march,  and  when  his  conciliatory 
influence  could  no  longer  assert  itself,  new  quarrels 
broke  out  at  Phlius.  No  advance  could  be  made  with 
the  discussions  concerning  the  settlement  of  landed 
properties ;  and  no  agreement  could  be  arrived  at  as  to 
a  decision  of  the  questions  of  possession  in  dispute, 
which  should  be  equitable  for  both  parties.     The  demo- 

-  *  iBmeiiias,  judicially  sentenced  as  /Lif'yaXo<^pa)y  ical  KcucoTrpdyfiav  at 
Thebes,  according  to  Xenophon ;  at  Sparta,  according  to  Plutarch,  Pel.  5. 
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cnAP.  V.  crats   refused  to   acknowledge   any   court   of  appeal 

beyond  tliat  of  their  native  judicial  tribunals;  but 

tli(*se  werc  composed  of  citizens  who,  like  the  large 
majority  of  the  town  population,  were  attached  to  the 
popular  form  of  government.  The  late  exiles,  who 
had  still  not  comi)letely  recovered  possession  of  their 
Lands,  hereupon  openly  accused  the  tribunals  of  par- 
tiality ;  declined  to  commit  to  them  the  decision  of  legal 
questions  which  were  of  an  essentially  political  cha- 
racter; and  demanded  that  these  should  be  brought 
before  another,  and  a  foreign,  court.  This  demand  was 
so  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  policy  of  Agesilaus,  that 
we  arc  probably  justified  in  assuming  it  to  have  been 
made  at  his  instigation ;  for  he  was  not  less  active  in 
exciting  the  evil  si)irit  of  discord,  than  his  noble 
colleague  was  everywhere  desirous  of  allaying  it. 

When,  then,  the  exiles  turned  to  Sparta,  and  brought 
forward  their  complaints  as  to  the  denial  of  impartial 
proceed ings-at-law,  a  fine  was  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  civic  community  at  Phlius,  because  of  course  an 
independent  city  could  not  permit  any  of  its  individual 
citizens  to  carry  their  grievances  before  foreign  states. 
The  Kphoi-s,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  intention  to 
allow  tliis  opportunity  for  a  fresh  ijiterventiou  to 
escape  them.  Tiius  they  acted  quite  in  the  sense  of  the 
policy  of  Agesilaus,  who  wished  democracy  to  be  treated 
as  an  excess  involving  a  common  dane^er,  and  there- 
fore  advocated  the  bringing  of  all  questions  connected 
with  it  before  a  Hellenic  commission, — in  other  words, 
before  the  arbitrating  authority  of  the  state  which 
Ik.'UI  the  primacy.  On  this  occasion,  again,  the  olig- 
archs, who  at  home  wore  accounted  tniitors  and  had 
been  legally  sentenced,  were  regarded  as  the  true 
j)atriots  and  as  the  actual  civic  bo<ly,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  protect  against  the  injustice  of  a  small 
party ;  although  the  contradiction  between  this  pretence 
and  the  real  state  of  things  was  in  the  present  instance 
incomparably  more  gross  and  palpable  than  in  the  case 
of  Thebes.     But  in  order  that  the  conduct  of  the  PhUa- 
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sians  might  appear  in  an  additionally  invidious  light,  chap.  v. 
the  case  was  represented,  as  if  they  had  merely  waited  " 

for  the  departure  of  Agesipolis,  before  defiantly  con* 
fronting  Sparta,  in  the  belief  that  the  other  king  would 
hardly  quit  the  city,  and  that  they  were  thus  secured 
against  any  armed  intervention.  But  w^e  can  hardly 
allow  ourselves  to  suppose  the  Phhasiiins  to  have 
judged  the  state  of  affairs  with  so  little  intelligence. 

The  further  course  of  events  was  in  its  develope-  ExpedUion 
ment  thoroughly  consistent  with  this  opening.     Agesi-  ^^ 
laus,  personally   connected   with   the   leaders   of  the  o/.xdx.  4 
fugitives,  Podanemus   and   others,  urged  their  cause   ib.c.881). 
with  extreme  energy.     He  pronounced  their  demands 
to  be  completely  justified,  and  the  imjDosition  of  a  fine 
upon  them  to  be  invalid ;  and  immediately  marched  out 
at  the  head  of  an  army.     The  Phliasians  wished  to  an- 
ticipate liim,  and  promised  to  submit  to  the  resolutions 
of  Sparta ;  but  for  this  it  was  now  too  late.     The  city, 
it   was   said,  had   shown   itself    too   untrustworthy ; 
nothing  short  of  garrisoning  its  citadel  would  serve 
as  a   sufficient  pledge  of  its  fidelity.      On  receiving 
this  answer,  the  citizens  determined  manfully  to  defend 
their  liberty,  although  they  had  not  had  time  to  pre- 
pare for  a  war,  and  were  without  any  hope,  except 
such  as  might  possibly  accrue  from  their  being  clearly 
in  the  right,  firom  the  strong  situation  of  their  city,  and 
from  the  ill-will  created  among  the  confederates  by 
the  unjust  proceedings  of  Sparta; 

The   city  of  Phlius  rose  on  a  series  of  three  ter-  Sie^e  of 
races  between  the  streams  flowing  directly  from  the  ^*^*^* 
springs  of  the  Asopus.    On  the  lowest  of  these  terraces  (b.o!^  ssb). 
lay  the  market-place  with  the  buildings  surrounding 
it,  on  the  middle  one  the  temple  of  Asclepius,  on  the 
uppermost  the  citadel.      The  plateau  of   the   citadel 
haa  a  very  strong  situation,  and  was  roomy  enough  to 
contain   groves   and  corn-fields  ;  which  circumstance 
.  perhaps  contributed  to  make  a  protracted  resistance 
pofisible.    The  popular  leader  Delphion  conducted  it, — 
with  a  fearlessness  and  endurance  forcing  admiration 

y  2 
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cnAP.v.  even  from  the  enemy.  He  was  surrounded  by  300 
young  men,  the  kernel  of  the  defensive  force  of  the 
citizens ;  and  with  these  he  at  the  right  moment  pro- 
tected eveiy  point  threatened,  and  also  annoyed  the 
besiegers  by  means  of  sallies.  Among  the  besiegers 
there  was  much  unwillingness;  the  PelopounesiaDS 
showed  how  little  they  were  inclined  to  serve  as 
executioners  to  the  Spartans,  so  as  to  help  them  to 
chastise  any  towTi  against  which  they  might  chance 
to  entijrtain  a  grudge ;  the  siege  protracted  itself  for 
an  entire  year  ;  the  service  was  of  an  extremely  heav}- 
description ;  and  the  injustice  of  the  entire  proceeding 
became  very  palpable  to  the  confederates,  when  they 
viewed  the  little  band  of  the  exiles,  whose  restoration 
they  were  to  effect  by  force  of  arms.  The  king,  indeed, 
on  this  occasion  too  sought  to  spread  the  notion,  that 
the  democrats  were  carrying  on  a  reign  of  terror 
within  the  walls,  and  that  Delphion  was  a  Tyrant, 
who  by  means  of  his  body-guard  repressed  the  real 
sentiments  of  the  citizens ;  but  Delphion  replied  by 
causing  the  citizens  to  assemble  on  an  open  terrace, 
visible  to  a  great  distance,  so  that  the  besiegers  might 
convince  themselves  with  their  own  eyes,  how  the 
city  was  so  fixr  from  being  terrorised,  that  a  civic 
community  of  5,000  men  was  of  one  mind  against  the 
traitors  in  the  Laccdremonian  camp. 

Agcsilaus  refused  to  be  prevented  from  continuing 
to  play  his  game  of  a  hypocritical  policy.  In  the  end 
the  want  of  supplies  could  not  but  make  itself  felt 
in  Phlius,  after  the  city  had  held  out  twice  as  long  as 
the  exiles  had  declared  to  be  possible.  The  less  trust- 
worthy citizens  began  to  escape  from  the  walls ;  and 
hereupon  Agesilaus  gave  orders,  that  the  exiles  should 
use  all  the  connexions  at  their  command  in  order  to 
tempt  their  fellow-citizens  to  their  side.  Those  who 
came  were  received  with  open  arms,  and  provided  with 
food  and  weapons ;  and  thus,  by  the  employment  of 
all  kinds  of  artifices,  the  band  of  the  Phliasians  in  the 
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caiop  was  after  all  swollen  to  more  than  a  thousand,  chap.  v. 
to  whom  Agcsilans  would  point  as  the  kernel  of  the  ~ 

civic  community,  which  ought  to  be  restored  to  the 
possession  of  its  righta 

At  last  the  brave  city's  power  of  resistance  declined.  Capifuia- 
Phlius  demanded  free  transit  for  an  embassy,  to  be  p^^-^^ 
sent  to  the  authorities  at  Sparta ;  but  the  king,  deeply 
otfended  at  being  thus  passed  over,  induced  the  Ephors 
to  commit  the  decision  absolutely  into  his  hands. 
With  this  answer  the  envoys  returned ;  and  now 
nothing  remained  for  the  unfortunate  city,  but  to  sur- 
render unconditionally  to  its  bitterest  foe.  Enraged 
by  the  long  endurance  of  the  siege,  which  had  lasted 
for  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  and  finally  in  addition 
by  the  escape  of  Delphion,  he  ordered  the  utmost 
rigour  to  prevail  He  instituted  a  commission  of  a 
hundred  men,  composed  half  of  exiles,  and  half  of 
citizens  acceptable  to  them.  These  were  to  decide 
"  who  in  the  city  w^as  to  remain  alive,  and  who  had 
deserved  deatL"  The  same  commission  was  further- 
more, under  the  protection  of  the  Spartan  arms,  to 
draw  up  a  new  constitution. 

About  the  same  time  the  tidings   anived  of  the  and  of 
capitulation  of  Olynthus.     After  several  alternations  ^^y'*^'"*''- 
of  success  and  defeat,  in  which  the  brave  Teleutias,  (b'csso- 
the  general  sent  out  after  Eudamidas,  had  fallen  before  ^^)- 
the  enemy's  walls,  and  subsequently  Agesipolis  too  had 
been  earned  away  by  a  fever  in  the  prime  of  life, 
Polybiades  had    finally   by   establishing  a   complete 
blockade  overcome  the  proud  city,  and  thereby  put  an 
end  to  its  much-feared  league  of  towns.* 

This  was  the  summit  of  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  The 
in  Greece,  based  on  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas.     Boeotia  ^j^/iaand 
was  now  a  vassal-state ;  and  in  the  peninsula  every-  Ageniaus, 

*  Phlius  besieged  for  a  tenn  of  twenty  months  :  HeUen.  v.  3,  25  ; 
Plutarch,  Ages,  s5.  Nature  of  the  locality :  Curtius,  FdoponnesoSf  ii. 
471  ff.  Agesipolis  died  before  Olynthus  b.c.  380 — Kord  Btpovs  oKfiriVf 
HiUen,  V.  3,  19 — after  reigning  fourteen  years,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
OlyBthian  War.  The  capitulation  of  Phlius  falls  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  of  b.o.  379 ;  cf.  Sievers,  p.  390. 
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CHAP  V  thiiij^  iia^]  been  arranged  as  the  Spartans  wished.  Tba 
""  revofutionarv  U'ndencies  which  had  manifested  them- 
w.'lveH  tlj<in;  since  the  Peace  of  Xicias,  had  been  sup- 
\)Vitmi'A\  ;  the  northern  {><iSt,  the  most  dangerous  on 
iicftnunt  of  its  n.'inotene&s  from  Sparta  and  of  its  incli- 
nation towards  a  Separate  League,  was  now  held  firmly 
in  hand  ;  on  the  frontiers  of  Argos  a  chain  of  aecnie 
posts  hiid  iMM'n  gained  in  Mantinea,  Phlius,  and 
Corinth  ;  oligarchical  Corinth  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
mtr\\v\ly  had  to  act  as  the  guardian  of  the  Isthmus  for 
Kfiarta.  1'lius  Argos  Wiis surrounded  ;  while  the  single 
Htat({  which  besides  Ar;;os  was  still  under  a  democratic 
governinenl,  viz.  Athens,  had  been  exhausted  by  the 
('Oriiithian  War,  and  was  moreover  utterly  isolated, 
and  menaced  in  the  rear  by  the  garrison  of  the 
(-adiiiea.  The  most  dangerous  of  all  possible  com- 
binations, that  iM^tween  Tlicl)es,  Athens  and  Olynthus, 
had  Imm'Ii  nipjM.Hl  in  the  bud.  The  most  powerful  of 
the  cities  to  th(i  north  of  the  Sea  followed  the  leadership 
of  Sparta.  The  system  of  the  confederate  contingents 
had  been  newly  and  suitably  organised.  Sparta  might 
ho|H'  t^)  render  Imt  army  more  and  more  the  sole  con- 
trolling military  forc(»,  and  to  transform  her  hegemony 
into  an  absolut**  dominion.  A  variety  of  Amphictyonic 
traditions  had  been  sucrccssfidly  resuscitated,  in  order 
thereby  to  invest  the  new-Spartan  supremacy  with  a 
semblatM'e  of  lejj[ality.  The  ancient  contest  against 
the  Tyrants  had,  by  a  transmutation  in  accordance 
with  tin*  times,  become  a  persecution  of  popular 
government;  and  the  success  with  which  individuaiybct 
of  democracy  hatl  been  annihilated,  seemed  to  justify 
tlh»  hopt»,  that  it  would  bo  possible  entirely  to  over- 
come and  extirpatt^  this  tendency  in  the  Hellenic 
nation.  Si)arta  was  the  single  stiite  in  Greece  which 
])urHue(l  a  HximI  system  of  ])olicy ;  she  was  clearly 
conscious  (»f  her  aim.  and  equally  reckless  in  her  choice 
of  means.  Mcikm'  Ikt  rigt)ur  of  action,  such  as  she 
had  nev«M'  displayed  in  former  times.  The  ancient 
disconl  between  Kingship  and  Ephors  had  come  to  an 
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end.  Agesilaus  by  his  cunning  complaisance  had  chap.  v. 
gained  over  the  authorities,  had  freed  himself  from  the 
obstacles  placed  in  his  way  by  the  influence  of  his 
fellow-king,  and  now  ruled  as  independently,  as  hardly 
a  Heraclide  had  ruled  before  him.  Hereby  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs  came  to  be  characterised  by  unity 
and  eftectiveness ;  both  friends  and  foes  knew  what 
they  had  to  expect  from  Sparta.  This  was  a  kind  of 
government  such  as  Lysander  had  had  in  view  ;  his 
system  of  party-policy  was  renewed,  and  his  institutions 
were  imitated,  by  Agesilaus ;  but  the  latter  possessed 
the  advantage  of  a  fixed  position  *in  his  own  state, 
which  Lysander  had  lacked,  who  contended  against 
the  revolution,  and  yet  was  himself  a  revolutionary 
politician  ;  while  Agesilaus,  without  gi^^ng  offence,  as 
the  universally  acknowledged  representative  of  Spartan 
feeling  attained  to  pei-soual  rule  in  his  native  city. 
In  this,  too,  Agesilaus  was  more  sagacious  than  his 
political  tutor :  that  in  the  first  instance  he  confined 
himself  to  the  mainland,  and  applied  the  peculiar 
resources  which  still  existed  at  Sparta  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  secure  continental  supremacy,  and  to  its 
maintenance  by  means  of  a  well-contrived  network  of 
garrisons. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  addition :  that  the  su-  The 
premacy  of  Sparta  rested  not  only  on  the  force  of  arms,  ^h^^^ 
but  also  on  a  body  of  adherents  spread  through  all  the  spartan 
cities ;  that  beyond  the  limits  of  Hellas  she  kept  up  ad-  '""P^'^^y- 
vantageous  and  important  connexions,  above  all  with  the 
Great  King,  who,  rejoicing  in  the  tranquil  possession  of 
his  coasts,  was  at  all  times  ready  to  give  his  support  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas  in  the  sense 
in  which  Sparta  interj)reted  it,  furthermore  with  the 
Tyrant  of  Syracuse  and  with  the  kings  of  Macedonia ; 
that,  lastly,  she  victoriously  asserted  her  arms  even  in 
Epirus,  and  bade  the  lUyrians  desist  from  a  further 
advance,  who  are  said  to  have  cast  a  longing  glance 
towards  the  treasures  of  Delphi  (01.  xcviii.  4 ;  B.C.  884). 
And  thus- we  may  underatand,  with  what  satisfaction 
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L  HAr.  V.  Agesilaus  and  bis  friends  looked  upon  their  handiwork, 
and  how  secuK-ly  founded  it  seemed  to  them;  for 
although  it  was  not  yet  completed,  why,  upon  a  favour- 
alilo  oi»portunity  presenting  itself,  should  not  the  occu- 
pation of  the  remaining  places  which  still  preserved 
•Ml  independent  power,  in  particular  of  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  which  had  been  abandoned  in  an  hour  of 
weakness,  In?  as  successfully  accomplished,  as  the 
occupation  of  the  Cadmea  ? 

And  yet  this  verj'  deed,  intended  as  the  comer-stone 
<»u  which  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  was  to  rest,  Ix^camc 
the  stuml.iling-lJock  on  which  that  supremacy  was  to 
.^-liiver  into  fragments.  However  splendid  the  power 
uf  Sparta  might  seem,  yet  its  footing  was  feeble, 
l^eiause  she  ignored  and  contemned  the  moral  forces 
and  the  spirit  of  freedom,  still  existing  in  the  Greek 
communities.  The  resistance  was  thought  to  be  at  an 
end,  of  which  the  activity  had  only  been  tempoiurily 
suppressed  ;  and  an  arrogant  self-delusion  opined  that 
a  single  act  of  sudden  violence  had  accomplished  all. 
iSjKirta,  herself  devoid  of  intellectual  life,  was  likewise 
without  the  remotest  conception  of  moral  foi-ces,  and 
was  incapable  of  tiidy  uniting  and  le«iding  Greece; 
she  could  only  take — she  had  nothing  to  give ;  she 
merely  knew  how  to  oppi-ess  free  communities  by 
brutal  force,  and  to  introduce  oligarchical  party-govern- 
Hunts.  This  system  of  treatment  j>roduced  the  foixo 
if  re>istance  ;  and  the  deed  of  Pha^bidas,  when  judged 
ivv\\\  the  very  standpoint  of  sheer  expediency,  adopted 
by  the  policy  of  Agesilaus,  proved  to  have  been  an  act 
uf  uiter  perversity.  For  it  provoked  agitation  in  a 
population  whoso  ix\sources  had  as  yet  been  the  least 
ixhaustod  ;  and  the  new  rising  against  the  overbearing 
arrogance  of  Sp;uta  was  all  the  more  dangerous,  because 
il  proceeded,  not  from  a  league,  whose  members  main- 
tained little  cohesion  among  one  another,  but  from  ji 
single  city,  which  accepted  the  contest  against  Sparlii. 
lirs't  on  behalf  ot*  its  own  liberty,  and  then  for  tlic 
.supremacy  in  Hellas. 


BOOK  THE   SIXTH. 


THEBES  THE  GREAT  POWER  OF  GREECE. 


From  01.  c.  2  (b.c.  379)  to  01.  civ.  3  (b.c.  3G2). 


'•  Ti  — Tas-  =-r£  *"3r^  It  -na  itr  .•:  :c  z^at  i-e-jtEvCT  of  Thebes  wii 
^iii.:^3.  "«"2.a»  S.L  T»iTTL  ^isa  il  Z».»:ic  •  .1  zn^tZ'.  iL  lik«vije  extended 
;     3«^'cu      «^«»«^-r   "■**a.   iis    ^•••lu.  "riai    *»»izei  'wizh   i-imiration  for 

--•"  *■  i;.ja      r.  .-Tr-  ia  ftir— i..  i:i  ^E-  j  :  uniid  f.r  ai<  ijcoranceof 

: :-.-  i— Tr*?   **■  ?  .~"i:a^  m.  ^.I.      n ■*  rir-  tTi**!  iiAicrlAl*  to  DiodonUi 

r   .sii^ "    i.'i   r   "Uc    ?>  JT    i.:"2' r."".  ".  :*  »^o   Alii"^  czdkes  quite 

- —  :•—  -.^    iii-.-T-rziK  -.'-  r~    'i.     -Lf^i  i:ii>  a  j>  ^*  xi?e  tv  waj  of  con- 

r-  ....■■^  r  '-«..—>     v^--  ":»»;-?  Ill   io    -:--   .c  ij^i  .  be:,  by  reas->n  of  hii 

'c- 1:—  -.    s     :_T-r-«--—  ▼;•  .1"  imz^s-:  v  r.:-      H*  rjisrvpreaenta  hiitorr; 

T  1    _::    —  r'  ~/r--    .   j  •  •!  r  .-^u:-   :.i  rrii.z^  70  ni-sb^**  Ls  an  acoidenti 

il-.    ■  ^"-'  -«c.-  ---    .1  — r  ;  .J'  .L  _i,7«rsil^.ia  zL^siz  1  z-:r  IS  jusiice  done  bj 

;  3.    ■     £.-!■ —  1 ;-?   :7.--L  --i«*  iii.-ia:;  zijl.'^ai.s^     Hi^  H<'t'nic4nuTom 

«■:•.;?-•  ^  -  ::  :"  i^  -  ::  --  Ji."     i::  u.-r  \z.z  .:  ?ri.:T«:i2esiAn  hi^toir.    Thi 

^■.   .  r~-7"^    :    i-i  -i  '■      :•-'!•  'i!:^^-     r.rur-^i  A-Kfiiaa*  bai  good 

a..:,  t:::"-     =-r-..ii--«tt    i«iKav<x^.  l  ".r.     la  22*  fi'>pid<M,  and  in  the 

-  .    ^   -  •   J-'  M  ■!  -I   •■-   >  •—•:.-  i.  ii*  ii^i*  exreiles.:  niAtemis  derired 

r  —   li^"^  T3i:-r:  c     >  a-*  L-~.i.  a  ±":i:i  1»  £-/.'  -j*/  Epaminotufat  maj 

w   —w^r— -:.    -  "lie  _i  J.  •■'K.-».  r.i.Tt.     r^"*  H^:.'<.<nu*y  of  the  Olmthian 

5i_ri-=      -r:-i -1^  ^  i3.    —e   r*u.>*    .f  Aai^uci'Ias-  were  used  by 

I  .  .  .-_^  "--t— ..z^  1.:  z-   %       Fx2aa=iL«w  in  hi*  ninth  Book,  hu 

--  -  ^  : ■    ^.  ri-:.  i2-  ::  roj^arilu  :.  1  i     X rc-vsw  ;0i.\  is  the  soiitazT 

^.  .  -.--  r  '?''^::  ---:^  ^i:  zicr^.  •.■■-ls-:c-i1  — ::r3Li:iou  U  to  befound 
-  -•.  ^.  «-  rv3»  ~  ''  ■".  li-  :-.  >c  A^wis:  Thebes  .  Den20:ithenea, 
-:.■  ..jT-w  J'liir"::*  7:-*  i.  .".tu^i  i^-.  -.tz-s  Az^xis  ani  Dionvsodonu, 
•  ..-w  T.  TXi-  •  r  ■■'.  :-i  ~'  -le  w-^^*-.a  .c  Ti'^^  iK-yi.xr.  i»5  ,were  used 
•V  _■  .  n-  u: .  j"  ;-.ir.-j.  t-.c^i-ii:  :aier*  ':«»inj  anj  p>5*ibiiitT  of  demon- 
•^r  .:  :^  »::-.  ^-s  -vr'.*.^ -i  z-jdi  :i-*—     •."iir;aol>jy  is  in  this  period,  too, 

-    jji.-r-r...^.  :'^^!«- U4*i. -  TO  tv"  "-le   :Ar:le  ■;•*  Mjjatinea.     Fixed  point! 

:.■*  M^.j^r-;     -   He     •  Tifli':  T*^*?*.  -"  '    3-c.  3o4  .  and  by  the  eclipee 

.    :r    >:'^     :.-■-'  ::_L  J...  Jt'-i.  wii:c2  isuaediatelr  preceded  the  last 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  UP- RISING  OF  THEBES,  AND  HER  STIlUQULE  IN 

SELF-DEFENCE. 

BcBOTiA  was  one  of  the  most  fortunate  of  the  districts  chap.  i. 
of  Greece.  It  lay  in  the  heart  of  Hellas,  well  pro-  ^aotia, 
teeted  on  the  outside  by  natural  frontiers  and  at  the 
same  time  washed  by  three  seas  (if  the  two  divisions 
of  the  Euboean  channel,  separated  from  one  another  by 
the  straits,  are  regarded,  as  they  were  by  the  ancients, 
as  two  distinct  seas) :  a  country  presenting  a  rare  com- 
bination of  the  advantages  of  coast-land  and  of  in- 
terior. For  it  touched  the  main  routes  of  Greek 
maritime  intercourse,  and  at  the  same  time  contained 
in  its  inland  parts  a  wealth  of  resources.  Fat  pas- 
tures spread  along  the  rivers  and  lakes;  com  and 
wine  flourished  abundantly ;  and  its  horticulture  and 
breeding  of  horses  gave  to  Boeotia  a  pre-eminence 
before  all  the  neighbouring  lands.  It  was  densely 
peopled  by  a  healthy  race  of  inhabitants  ;  the  men  of 
Boeotia  were  famed  for  their  bodily  vigour,  and  the 
women  of  Thebes  for  their  beauty.  Manifold  immi- 
grations from  the  interior  as  well  as  from  the  sea  had 
carried  into  Bceotia  tlie  germs  of  a  higher  civilisation. 
The  land  was  filled  with  those  systems  of  divine  wor- 
ship, wliich  everywhere  among  the  Greeks  gave  an 
impulse  to  culture  and  to  artistic  life,  in  particular 
with  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  that  of  Dionysus ;  it 
was  richer  in  highly-famed  seats  of  oracles  than  any 
other  country.     Seven-gated  Thebes  we  remember  as 
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.    iir  .Ji  _:_  ^  ^i:t  uHi—    z  zi^  G^zi^  iminhnd, 
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jLz.::  '.•!  ?c^l  ili:  :lr  ii::iiri.r  srernis  of  cultore 

7_-     1  .:^:  -^-.-if  .:  :li  :::•!'?  i:l\  rri.ies  continued  to 

».  _   1   ::.   .  _!..:_.  in  .--:  :>:iTiIi  of  the  Muses  on 

]I   11.:  11  _   . :-  11 '.  ::  :_ .  •  _:j'^:c5  it  C^nihomenus,  to 

•.  .    ::.:.:.     I"  :•;:..:•:  :Lv  l-f-ed-jom  intJuence 

:  r  . ^   _"-:"": ri  _i:  *  :ii  -.-.•erl:-  s^-iic-jl  of  Hesiod, 

1.     :    -    1*   .:   ~"i^  TT.:!    E^.1:L:.  ionji   maintained 

.:-.:  L  1.      ■  .  :_  :    SI  .     .V::.!  a  ver  stron^rer  incli* 

:.:.::  ■  ..-?  ..-:  —  v.  ■.    v  :_-:  _£..  lii^r:  ir;  mi  grants  towards 

Mi-^:    L  ;  .y:  .  '•  :::rr.      ilf  ji2:;vat;ou  of  the  mosic 

•  •:  :..-:  ni:r  '~  r-  v:-.:urij.i  ^v  the  excellent  reeds  of 

■ 

ri.'j  C  ■:::_•  nris-.s  T.is  v^^s  the  genuinely  national 
.-^Kiiv^  •-•:  ini-i:-  ::".  Be  via.  Flure-plaj'ing  and  singin 
wt-re  pl^t':■::^vi  ii^  ii  -I:;  ••■nir-rition  contests;  an^ 
althouirli  tl.-  ioirv  ai:  of  PiliLit  attiicLed  itself  in 
.sviiiiL'  rt.'-ji^'.rs  T«.'  iViicii'ii  .^cbo'l-^,  x<.x  it  was  rooted  in  its 
native  .>«»il.  The  »-A;?:iii«  e  of  j^j'-t-^si.':?  such  as  Myrtis 
and    Coriiuia,    vLo   wniild  vt inure  to  compete   with 
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Pindar,  attests  the  spread  among  the  people  of  a  love  of  chap.  i. 
art,  and  shows  how  the  Boeotian  iEolians  herein  proved 
themselves  the  l)orn  equals  of  their  kinsmen  in  Lesbos. 

And  yet  the  Boeotians  lacked  the  capacity  for  at-  Titc 
tracting  to  themselves  the  eai'lier  elements  of  popiila-  ae^twiraey. 
tion  in  sucli  a  way  as  to  bring  about  a  happy  amalga- 
mation. In  the  southern  pait  of  the  country  Old-Ionic 
population  maintained  itself  (vol.  i.  p.  108) ;  and  we 
know,  how  inflexible  was  its  attitude  towards  the 
.^k)lians,  how  different  were  the  courses  pursued  by 
Thel:)es  and  by  Platoece  respectively.  In  the  west  the 
ancient  traditions  of  the  Alinyie  attached  themselves 
to  the  rocky  fastness  of  Orchomenus,  where  an  in- 
<3elible  aversion  fi'om  the  new  lords  of  the  land  handed 
itself  down  from  genemtion  to  generation.  Nor  were 
the  poKtical  institutions  adapted  for  promoting  a 
peaceful  union ;  for  the  knightly  families  which  had  con- 
quered the  country  kept  tliemselves  apart,  and  retained 
all  the  rights  of  government.  Although  several 
attempts  were  made  to  regulate  by  law  the  order  of 
things  which  had  been  established  by  force,  as  is 
proved  by  the  laws  of  the  Bacchiade  Philolaus  at 
Thebes  (vol.  i.  p.  276),  yet  these  ordinances  wei-e 
solely  intended  to  support  the  power,  founded  by 
force  of  arms,  of  the  nobility  holding  the  land.  The 
common  interest  of  the  ruling  families,  distributed 
through  the  cities  of  the  country,  was  the  single 
bond  of  cohesion  among  the  different  territories,  while 
the  people  itself  was  kept  away  from  political  affaii-s 
and  oppressed.  But  the  worst  evil  of  all  was,  that 
the  aristocracy  of  the  country  did  nothing  to  render 
itself  worthy  of  its  position.  The  Boeotian  lords  were 
not  much  preferable  to  the  Thessahan ;  nor  was  there 
any  region  far  or  near,  inhabited  by  Greek  tribes,  which 
presented  a  harsher  contrast  in  culture  and  manners, 
than  the  district  where  the  road  led  from  the  Attic  side 
of  Mount  Fames  across  to  the  Ba^otian.  But  this 
inferiority  by  no  means  excited  emulation;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  iEolians  in  Boeotia  secluded  themselves  with 
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!  a  k.::  i  of  Jefiance  from  all  intellectual  movement,  in 
~"  TT  :•  r::  li  a5  lyvoi.-l  thv  hill<  the  Ionic  race  deve- 
'.  :  •  •  --.r.  Liir.vv  v::ii':i:v  :  th»:v  l>?oame  more  and  more 
5"  .1  ir.l  in-.vl-r.::  i.s  airriinr^r  the  over-refinement 
::  :-..  A:L.-l::u.5  :':.:v  w^r?  rather  proud  of  their  own 
r>:::  r  .:  jl:i.' f-  ai-l  ni-Lnv-s  :  and  for  the  hiorher 
•e:.  -.-n:-!.:-  •:•:  lirV.  vrhirh  v>"or«?  denied  to  them,  the j 
>..:«:.:  .  n^'-riiv.rV-n  in  s-:-i:<ual  indul-jenoo.  Luxurious 
I  .:.  V.  ■-  v.-  :•-:  ::.-r  mv?:  i:r.ri«>r:ant  matrors  in  their 
5- ■  ..  ..:-  :  :.  '.:-::•-?  ai.l  iaw  tl*t?y  paid  no  respect 
-.•-..:  .:.■.:_•  :„ -i.i--rlvr:>  or  as  towards  others,  and 
:„  .7     :  :. .!"  :'„vv  '  r  i.riol  :•»  il».'cide  l»v  blows. 

LL  ..r  :..  "    ■.  ir. :::.>:.. i: -s  t:-:re  could  1^^  no  ques- 

:    :.   .:   .\  -r  -:•:...:-  ''..vr/i.»jmont.      The  natural  re- 

>  .::    -     .:    :L.     o-.-inr.y    woro    only    ver}'   partially 

:v.:::   l  :o  ;.::.:.:::    :r.:lv  and   naviiration  were  neg- 

\'  '   \.  ■;i:.  I  :!,.  '.;.r':rv.rs  i.iy  unusti-d.     All  free  intel- 

'.:•:.:.'.;:*:;:::  'v;.f  1.::  r.siiv,  and  the  2r\"mna5tic  art 

•V  :>  . .".  ■--.  :  :'   '.J  i.rr.,::-  iiiro  tho  pursuit  of  athletics, 

?:::.:   ::>:     1  -. :'  .i  ^r'^r-r:;i  developement  of  physical 

v^  .:r  .:.  I  ;.^:.".:v  :!:■?    a::n    was   mereiv  the  highest 

vvs-    ".      ■  ^T.v  ■  :"  niiLso.:'.ar  string: h.     The  dialect  of 

:      *.i   v.  L-?  -ik.^Uv  s-ro -I  still  at  a   very  primitive 

<    .:      . :  ".  v.;.-   :::  ;  .■r:::;:l:ir  iiiMin;iui>hod  from  the 

. :  V.    : .   ■  .V -.::::  i  "r  .:.•:..?  of  tho  Hellenic  lancjuage 

:-  :  r:..    ::  r.   :*  r  i.o'iow  vowol*,     Pindar  wrote 

:    ■..::>.:■.:  :r^:r.;  that  spoken  by  the  people 

•..■•..•    ^  ^  .     1::  ':v.-.:v;".Vvurvd  bv  means  of  his  art 

:'  7   '.  :>   :\'/.;'.v-ooun:rymvn   a  better  name 

■•.     .:  :    ;    :*.  .*  v  ?:     Vm:   riivr.j   was  no  district  of 

.:  .  ■      ■-.  '■ '.         "..:   IV-  :  with  ?o  i-rrle  response  as  in 

.v:  •    7    V  ;<  ::.    :.:'::  r  :\'I   by  oriijin  a  genuine 

'f>.v       •.  .-  V   -.'7    :  ho  hffl  ac-niired  a  culture 

.  •  -  .  ■  ;.>>    ^  :.. .:  .:  l-isiii'.Tivo  bind,  and  was  animated 

\      ■    ■    ■       -.•..:.■...::.:  ■:.:ii:ra«;i'.r"rv  to  the  tendencv 

\-^\         .;  .     v  .      LV7  :j-f  ri;l:i:j  families  had  attached 

■;    -"  ;  V..".*:  v.al  envuiy  ivol.  ii.  p.  301);  and 

V. .:..  v.:  :::;y  w.l:  ^.i  its  own.  was  forced  to 

'vur  v^«:  ::s  jl^vxl  a:  Pl.-iiv;^  on  behalf  uf  the  foreign 
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invaders.  Thus  the  most  glorious  age  of  Hellas  became  chap.  i. 
a  time  of  the  deepest  shame  for  Boeotia ;  and,  while  the 
other  Hellenes  enjoyed  the  beneficent  results  of  the 
Wars  of  Liberation,  Thebes  was  driven  into  a  more  and 
more  unworthy  policy.  Full  of  venomous  jealousy  of 
Athens  during  the  growth  of  her  prosperity,  but  too 
weak  to  damage  her  hated  neighbour  by  her  own 
strength,  Thebes  stood  under  cover  of  Sparta,  and  was 
unceasingly  busy  in  goading  on  the  enemies  of  the 
Athenians.  The  outbreak  of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
and  the  scenes  of  hoiTor  enacted  at  Platoeae,  were  a 
triumph  of  this  system  of  policy. 

No  sooner  had  Athens  been  humbled,  than  Sparta  Herui^an 
and  Thebes  began  to  pursue  divergent  courses.  At  "*  ^****'' 
Thebes  the  democratic  party,  which  had  already  existed 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  which  had  even  already 
temporarily  attained  to  the  conduct  of  affairs  (vol.  iL  p. 
397),  acquired  lasting  influence.  The  first  sign  of  this 
revulsion  was  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Thebans, 
that  every  house  and  every  town  in  the  countr}''  should 
open  their  gates  to  the  banished  Athenians.  Spaita  did 
what  was  in  her  power,  to  estrange  from  herself,  and 
to  drive  over  to  the  side  of  Athens,  all  the  friends 
of  legality.  The  ancient  hostility  between  the  two 
neighbour-states  began  to  vanish ;  and  in  Boeotia  a 
considerable  party  foiincd  itself,  which  aroused  a  higher 
political  consciousness  in  the  people,  fostered  the  hatred 
against  Sparta,  spread  love  of  liberty  and  Hellenic  feel- 
ing, and  enthusiastically  cherished  the  idea,  that  the 
time  had  now  at  last  come,  to  expiate  ancient  shame, 
and  to  give  to  Thebes  an  honourable  place  among  the 
Greek  states.  A  new  history  was  to  be  commenced, 
and  all  the  shortcomings  due  to  the  long  misgovern- 
ment  of  selfish  oligarchs  were  to  be  made  good.  For 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary,  n(;t  only  morally  to  rege- 
nerate the  people  of  the  capital,  but  also  to  gain  over 
the  entire  country  to  the  new  ideas,  and  to  blend  all 
its  towns  into  a  united  and  free  Boeotia,  newly  aroused 
and  re-invigorated  by  the  liberty  of  communal  life. 
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was  at  that  time  vigorously  asserting  itself  at  Thebes,  chap.  i. 
viz.  those  of  Simmias  and  Cebes.  Both  these  men,  who  «.,„.. 
had  derived  their  first  impulse  towards  philosophic  andCebts. 
meditation  from  Philolaus,  afterwards  went  to  Athens. 
Here  Cebes  was  among  the  followers  of  Socrates  ac- 
counted the  most  unwearying  inquirer,  and  Simmias  is 
praised  by  Plato,  as  having  left  no  peace  to  himself 
or  others,  constantly  suggested  new  problems,  and  pur- 
sued everything  to  its  ultimate  consequences.  These 
men  accordingly  made  philosophy  one  more  bond  be- 
tween Athens  and  Thebes ;  in  their  energy  and 
endurance  the  iEolic  temperament  displays  itself  from 
its  best  side ;  both  men  belonged  to  the  higher  spheres 
of  society.  Of  Cebes  it  was  related  that  he  purchased 
the  freedom  of  the  Elean  Phoedo,  in  order  to  secure 
him  for  philosophy ;  and  Simmias,  after  having  under- 
taken long  and  distant  journeys,  made  his  nouse  a 
meeting-place  of  philosophical  friends. 

Upon  Philolaus,  who  had  first  made  Thebes  a  Beat  Lytdn. 
of  Pythagorean  wisdom,  followed  the  Tarentine  Lysis. 
He  too  arrived  as  a  fugitive,  and  met  with  a  hospitable 
reception  in  the  house  of  Polymnis,  who  treated  him 
entirely  as  a  member  of  his  family.  This  generous  hos- 
pitality bore  rich  fruit,  in  the  first  instance  for  the  sons 
of  the  house,  Epaminondas  and  Caphisias,  of  whom  the 
former,  and  elder  (bom  about  the  year  418),  proved 
specially  open  to  the  philosopher's  influence,  and 
together  with  a  personal  veneration  for  him  imbibed  a 
deep  love  of  scientific  study.* 

An   education   such   as   that   which    the   youthful  netrain- 
Epaminondas  received,  had  not  as  yet  fallen  to  the  lot  ^^^^i, 
of  any  Theban.      His  ardent  spirit  found  a  guide  and  nondan. 
teacher  capable  of  olFering  him  a  wealth  of  treasures, 
and  who  devoted  himself  to  him  in  daily  intercourse, 

♦  CoDnexion  between  Thebes  and  Magna  Grsecia :  BoccVh,  PhiloJaos,  10, 
— Simmias  and  Cebes  :  Xen.  Mcmor,  i.  2,  48 ;  iii.  11, 7 ;  Plat.  Fhced.  85; 
C.  Zeller,  ii.  a,  171.  Lysis  must  have  lived  down  to  01.  xciii.,  if 
Epaminondas  was  born  in  OL  zcii. :  Plut.  de  Gen,  Socr,  3 ;  Nepos,  ii.  2. 
Epaminondas  was  forty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  the  Liberation  :  Plut. 
d€  oec  viv,  c.  4. 

VOL.  IV.  ^  Z 
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<HA1M.  as  to  a  S(Hi  of  his  own.  Thus  a  nioiital  horizon 
siivtchcil  ht'fore  his  eyes,  passing  far  l»eyonJ  the  limits 
liilhnto  o]»en  to  a  liceotian.  Tlio  wealthy  \v(»rlil  of 
the  rnlonii'S  in  the  distant  West,  the  crh»rious  Gnek 
cities  v\\  the  coasts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  lio«-anie  as 
familiar  to  him  as  another  home.  The  wisdom  nf 
Ionia  and  Athens  had  likewise  already  found  its  way 
to  Thches.  How  must  he,  wliile  thus  Icjokinir  anmn^l 
uj>o]i  the*  chii'f  si'ats  of  (ireek  culture,  have  iKMonie 
cnnscinus  of  tlic  lofiy  mission  of  the  Hellenes,  and  with 
what  humiliation  nuist  he  have  turned  to  gaze  u]»on  his 
own  native  city!  Moreover,  there  acted  upon  him  the 
sprrial  inllut*nce  of  the  Pvlha'^oiean  doifma.  It  \\w> 
of  its  nature  reforming  ;  instead  of  only  ot-cupyiui:  the 
liraiK  it  laid  claim  to  the  entire  man;  it  was  an  idt-al 
Hellenism,  striviuii:  after  realisation  in  actual  life,  and 
in-esistibly  urging  him  who  had  coniprehendctl  it  to 
spreail  it  further.  Thus  the  house  of  PtilymnisWrame 
tlie  focus  of  a  high<T  life,  whence  light  and  warnuli  ra- 
diated ;  and  Ei)aminondas  was,  by  means  of  hif>  personal 
iuilividualitv,  the  hest  witness  to  the  ennoblinfj  force  "f 
philosophy.  Its  demands  had  become  a  second  nature 
t(»  liim.  A  contem]»t  for  wealth  and  for  sensual  indul- 
lii  nee,  a  ritrorous  ci»ntinence  and  self-denial,  humility 
and  pnwi"!'  of  secreev,  self-sacrifichiG:  love  of  countrv 
ami  friends,  a  lirm  and  ecpiable  earnestness  which  siijv 
])ressed  cveiv  movement  of  passiim,  and  invariably 
ke]it  the  loftiest  ends  in  view, — these  rvthag<iro;«n 
virtues  were  at  tlie  same  time  the  charactr'rislics  <»f 
this  \ DUULJ  Thr-lmn  :  while  he  by  no  means  ludd  him- 
srlf,  like  a  philoso]»liical  ececntric,  at  a  di>tance  livni 
s(M-ial  interei»urse  an<l  the  arts  customarvt<>  his  countrv: 
he  was  tauuht  by  the  l)est  liute-players  of  Tliebcs.  aii<l 
he  also  devoted  him>elf  to  the  cither  and  to  sonuf.  H'* 
zealnusly  aliendcd  the  ])ahi'strie  ;  but  even  here  he  had 
a  (lillerent  end  in  his  view  from  that  pursued  by  his 
fell(»w-eountrymen  :  for  his  object  in  exi-rei^inix  his 
boilv,  was  to  ren<]er  it  a  willinc^  and  arile  oriran  of  the 
mind,  and  etlicient  for  the  service  of  his  native  laiul. 
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The  art  of  oratory  he  likewise  cultivated  with  the  chap.  i. 
utmost  ardour  ;  for  while  little  desirous  of  shining  as 
an  elegant  sj^eaker,  he  at  the  same  time  esteemed  it  an 
essential  task  of  Hellenic  training,  that  a  man  should 
understand  how  to  come  forward  at  the  right  time,  and 
how  both  to  point  out  the  right  and  to  cavStigate  the 
wrong  in  brief  words,  and  to  expound  his  convicttion  in 
fuller  flow  of  sj)eech.  Thus  his  eloquence  was  likewise 
rooted  in  the  moral  foundation  upon  wliich  his  entire 
individuality  rested  ;  he  regarded  it  as  a  patriotic  work 
to  obtain  an  honourable  recognition  for  the  art  of  speech 
in  Boeotia,  among  a  population  so  indolent  in  both 
thought  and  speech. 

He  was  a  Theban  and  a  Hellene,  the  one  and  the  The rnN 
other  from  his  veiy  heart ;  and  the  jmrpose  of  his  ^''%^,,"^/. 
eflforts  was  the  elevation  of  his  native  city,  whereby  a  n4,ndos. 
service  would  be  simultaneously  rendered  to  the  com- 
mon fatherland.  For  the  welfare  of  Hellas  depended 
upon  the  endeavour  of  its  individual  towns  to  make 
true  Hellenism  a  living  reality  ;  nor  was  any  other 
precedence  justified  in  his  eyes,  than  that  resting  upon 
Hellenic  virtue  and  culture.  Athens  had  conceived 
this  mission  in  a  grander  spirit  than  any  other  city,  but 
she  had  lost  her  position  by  departing  from  the  princi- 
ples of  Pericles.  The  primacy  of  Sparta  wiis  a  shameful 
oppression  by  force.  If  Sparta  continued  in  the  way 
she  was  pursuing,  and  with  soldierly  arrogance 
misused  the  Hellenes,  enslaved  their  cities  or  dissoh'ed 
them  into  villages,  encouraged  treason  and  punished 
patriotism  by  illegal  executions, — then  the  best  pos- 
sessions of  the  Hellenic  nation  were  in  clanger.  To 
rise  against  such  a  tyranny  was  a  national  duty,  and 
such  a  rising  was  primarily  called  fur  in  the  case  of  the 
city  which  had  suffered  the  most  seveivly  of  all.  In  a 
just  resistance  against  criminal  excess  all  the  nobler 
forces  would  be  set  in  motion  ;  and  it  was  therefore 
thus  that  Thebes  would  also  soonest  attain  to  a  place 
among  those  states,  whose  destiny  it  was  to  exercise  a 
supreme  influence  over  the  common  affiiirs  of  Greece. 

z  2 
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CHAR  I.    The  opportunity  had  arrived  for  a  courageous  endeavour 

to  ennoble  the  material  strength  existing  in  Boeotia  by 

assigning  to  it  a  lofty  task,  and  to  awaken  the  people 
out  of  its  stolidity. 

Not  all  the  points  of  view  which  we  observe  gradu- 
ally presenting  themselves,  were  taken  at  once.  The 
immediate  object  of  Epaminondas  was  the  moral  and 
political  elevation  of  the  citizens,  in  order  that  they 
might  become  capable  of  recovering,  and  of  worthily 
maintaining,  theii'  liberty.  That  Epaminondas  laboured 
towards  this  end  for  years,  is  beyond  doubt.  Otherwise 
he  could  not  have  been  found  with  his  resolutions  so 
thoroughly  matured,  or  so  well-prepared,  when  the  hour 
of  the  crisis  arrived. 

Epaminondas  had  no  thoughts  of  pursuing  his 
objects  of  reformation  by  founding  a  philosophic 
order,  such  as  it  had  been  attempted  to  form  in 
Magna  Graecia.  He  rejected  whatever  estranged  him 
from  the  people,  and  on  the  other  hand  sought  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  best  forces  contained  in  it  for  the 
commonwealth,  above  all  of  the  power  of  friendship. 
He  brought  about  a  combination  between  himself  and 
other  Thebans  sharing  his  sentiments,  and  united  them 
with  one  another.  In  this  he  was  aided  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times ;  for  a  salutary  ferment  had 
perceptibly  made  its  appearance  among  the  Boeotians^ 
and  there  existed  a  young  generation,  displaying  a 
higher  capacity  for  culture,  and  able  to  take  vigorous 
resolutions  for  the  advance  of  their  native  city.  They 
were  ready  to  attacli  themselves  to  Epaminondas,  and 
under  his  guidance  to  labour  for  the  regeneration  of 
Thebes.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  men  sharing 
this  tendency  was  Pelopidas. 
Peiopidas  Pclopidas,  tbc  SOU  of  Hippoclcs,  belonged  like  Eparai- 
t?(garchs  ^^udas  to  a  family  of  ancient  nobility ;  but  he  was  at 
the  same  time  a  man  of  large  property,  and  belonged 
to  one  of  the  most  highly-considered  families  at'J'hel)e3. 
jMoreover,  he  had  very  largely  increased  his  paternal 
inheritance  by  means  of  a  marriage.     It  accordingly 
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shows  liberality  of  mind,  that  he  is  found  at  so  early  chap.  i. 

an  age  and  so  decisively  renouncing  his  connexion  with 

a  party,  which  counted  him  among  its  members,  and 
which  held  out  to  him  the  prospect  of  a  full  shani  in 
its  privileges  and  advantages.  His  was  a  geufTous 
nature,  brave  even  to  foolhardiness,  and  capable  of 
self-sacrifice ;  and  although  he  had  no  inclination 
towards  philosophical  studies,  but  found  the  principal 
pleasure  of  his  life  in  the  chase  and  in  military  exer- 
cises, yet  he  had  many  fine  natural  gifts, — knowledge 
of  the  world,  versatility,  receptivity  towards  all  int(»l- 
lectual  impulses,  and  a  ready  appreciativeness  of  moral 
greatness  ;  he  was  elevated  above  love  of  money  niid 
sensual  indulgence,  munificent  towards  his  friends, 
moderate  and  simple  as  to  himself,  a  declared  I'oe  of 
injustice,  and  an  enthusiast  for  all  the  higher  blessings 
of  life.  To  a  man  of  such  sentiments  tlie  attituih*  of 
the  Boeotian  aristocracy  and  the  position  of  his  native 
city  could  not  but  be  intolerable:  he  therefore  attached 
himself  heart  and  soul  to  the  Young- Boeotian  i>arty, 
of  which  by  means  of  his  external  resources,  [is  well 
as  of  his  chivalrous  individuality,  he  soon  became  one 
of  the  principal  supports. 

After  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas  this  party  had,  instead 
of  diminishing,  increased.  For  its  power  rose  with 
every  new  act  of  violence  of  which  Sparta  became 
guilty ;  and  in  the  end  the  Laconian  party  hjul  seen 
no  other  method  of  self-preservation  but  that  of  throw- 
ing itself  entirely  into  the  arms  of  Sparta,  and  hen^upon 
thought  to  have  assured  its  victory.  Its  policy  how- 
ever was  not  less  short-sight^^d  than  criminal ;  for 
since  the  betrayal  of  the  city  no  mere  political  party- 
standpoints  were  any  longer  at  issue,  but  such  opi)()8ite 
principles,  as  were  clearly  and  incorruptiljly  judged  by 
all  Hellenes  in-  and  outside  Thebes,,  in  so  far  as  they 
were  not  blind  partisans  of  Sparta  :  what  was  now  in 
question  was  the  lib(>rty  or  enslavement  of  a  Greek 
city;  what  had  formerly  been  a  domestic  affair  of 
Thebes   had  now  become    a  national    matter.      The 
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CHAP.  I.  olic^archs,  indeed,  acted  like  the  Spartans  of  those 
da)'s,  who  meixjy  took  into  account  visible  foi-ces, 
and  derided  public  opinion.  The  most  notable  among 
the  oligarchs,  Lcontiades,  Arcliias,  Philippus,  and 
others,  in  turn  filled  the  public  offices,  and  put  de- 
pendants of  their  own  into  the  government  places, 
down  to  that  of  gaoler.  Tluy  carried  on  a  pui-e  pjirty- 
rule,  as  Critias  and  his  fellows  had  in  their  time  done 
at  Athens.  Those  whom  they  disliked  were  phiced 
under  an-est-;  neither  property  nor  honour  was  safe 
against  the  government.  The  supreme  power  lay  with 
the  commanders  of  tlic  Peloponnesian  troops.  Sparta 
lorded  it  over  the  wliole  of  llocotia  as  over  a  dependent 
territory  ;  nor,  doubtless,  was  it  without  a  political 
intention  that  Agesilaus  caused  the  tomb  of  Alcmene, 
the  original  ancestress  of  the  Heraclida3,  at  Haliartus 
to  be  opened,  and  the  contents  to  be  transported  to 
Sparla.  For  the  transfer  of  such  relics,  according  to 
(ireek  belief,  constituted  a  sanction  of  supreme  loi-dship 
(vol.  iii.  p.  27(>).  But  however  secure  the  Si^rtans, 
and  the  oligarchs  luider  the  protection  of  the  Spartan 
tro()i)s,  might  feel,  yet  the  op])osite  party  waij  neither 
destroyed  nor  disarmiM.l,  and  the  fugitive  Thebans  be- 
came a  rcial  power  by  the  fact  that  all  patriots  in  Greece 
unanimously  stood  on  their  side,  and  with  them  long- 
iuiilv  awaited  the  hour  of  veuMance.* 
r//.:  The  number  of  the  Thebans  who  found  a  refuge  at 

yAtA.o/.s'      Athens  was  three  or  four  hundred.     Here  the  services, 

ill  AtllCflS.  ,  ,  ' 

rendered  by  Thebes  to  the  Attic  patriots  twenty 
years  before,  were  gratefully  remembered,  and  the 
indignation  against  Sparta  was  at  this  point  of  time 
so  universal,  that  the  fugitives  met  with  kindness 
i?ven  in  tlie  aristocratic  circles,  which  were  as  a  nile 
l)erva(led  by  friendly  sentiments  towards  the  Lacedte- 
nionians.     All  the  demands  and  suggestions  of  Spirta 

*  'II  TTf/n  *x\px''civ  T€  TOP  TToKffiapxovvra  Koi  »)  mpi  ^tiktmrov  rvpavvis 
Ji>lh)i.  V.  4,  i2.  "V.pyoi  p\v  Tvpavi'oi,  Xoyw  fif  nok(fJLap}(oif  Plut.  A'jis,  £4. 
Ot  7r<//t  Wpxlm'  Kiii  YTriinjv,  HiHt'n.  vii.  i5,  7.  Character  of  the  gorem- 
mont  :  L)n  Mcsiiil  in  »sy>r/'5  Jfi$for,  ZciUchrift,  ix.  2!)4. — Relics  of 
Alcniciic :  Plut.  (k  Grnio,  r)f.;  Boeckli,  Soiniatkrdi^c,  p.  145. 
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were  rejected  with  generous  fiminess  ;  the  fugitives  chap.  i. 
were  not  only  supplied  with  shelter  and  provisions,  but 
were  also  officially  accorded  an  honourable  position 
under  the  protection  of  the  state  in  the  community, 
like  the  homeless  Plataeans  of  old.  And  Sparta,  even 
under  Agesilaus,  was  without  sufficient  energy  to  carry 
through  her  demands  by  force  ;  she  hesitated  to  drive 
the  Athenians  to  extreme  measures. 

Thus,  without  any  outward  rupture  of  the  peace  Prcparf- 
haviug  taken  place,  Athens  and  Thebes  lay  face  to  utThXl. 
face  like  two  hostile  camps,  vigilantly  observing  one 
another.  The  Theban  government  had  its  spies  at 
Athens,  who  closely  followed  the  steps  of  the  con- 
spirators. With  the  aid  of  these  spies  Androclidas, 
who  after  the  death  of  Ismenias  had  become  the 
leader  of  the  party,  was  successfully  made  away  with 
by  assassination,  and  thus  the  immediate  schemes  of  his 
fellow-partisans  were  frustrated.  On  the  other  hand 
the  fugitives  had  a  number  of  trustworthy  friends  at 
Thebes,  who  after  their  fashion  prepared  the  liberation 
of  their  native  city.  Some  of  them  joined  the  Tyrants, 
but  only  as  a  pretence,  and  gained  their  confidence,  so 
that  they  obtained  influential  posts,  in  which  they 
were  able  to  be  of  the  greatest  use  to  their  party. 
Thus  in  particular  Phyllidas  was  by  the  polemarchs 
Archias  and  Philippus  appointed  their  private  secretary, 
and  employed  upon  the  most  confidential  missions. 
Others  were  secretly  busied  with  preparing  the  youth 
of  Thebes  in  mind  and  body  for  the  critical  day; 
among  these  above  all  Epaminondas,  who  hitherto, 
although  he  had  ah-eady  attained  to  the  maturity  of 
manhood,  had  refrained  from  taking  part  in  pul)lic  life, 
and  had  displayed  no  trace  of  ambition.  The  Tyrants 
iiccordingly  regarded  the  poor  philosopher  in  his  retire- 
ment as  the  reverse  of  dangerous,  and  allowed  him 
calmly  to  go  his  way,  although  he,  and  no  other,  was 
the  very  centre  of  the  endeavours  towards  liberty.  A 
thorough  understanding  in  all  main  points  prevailed  be- 
tween him  and  those  who  had  fled  to  Athens.     With  the 
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CHAP.  I.  must  active  of  their  number,  Pelopidas,  he  had  entered 
'  into  a  brotherly  union  of  intimate  friendship ;  he  had 
served  with  him  in  the  Arcadian  campaign  (p.  303), 
and  had  saved  the  life  of  his  wounded  at  the  rid: 
of  his  own.  He  was  incessantly  active  in  evoking 
patriotism,  vigour  of  action,  and  moral  earnestness; 
ho  made  use  of  the  competitive  games  carried  on 
between  the  Thebans  and  the  Spartans  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  serious  contests,  and  weaned  his  fellow- 
citizens  from  their  servile  fear  of  their  oppressors. 
The  circumstance  too,  that  just  about  this  time  he  lost 
Lysis,  his  paternal  friend,  contributed  to  his  henceforth 
devoting  himself  all  the  more  resolutely  to  his  fellow- 
citizena  With  him  men  of  mark  co-operated,  such  as 
more  especially  Gorgidas,  who  acquainted  the  exiles 
with  all  affairs  belonging  to  the  public  business  of  the 
city,  and  Pammenes,  a  man  of  considerable  influence, 
who,  without  taking  any  active  part  himself  in  the 
work  of  liberation,  encoumged  the  efforts  of  Epami- 
nondas,  and  added  to  his  authority. 

Although  the  same  end  was  pursued  from  sides  so 
various,  yet  one  year  after  the  other  passed,  without 
that  end  being  reached.  It  was  a  heavy  trial  of 
patience  for  the  fiery  souls  of  the  heroes  of  liberty, 
and  yet  it  was  a  time  full  of  blessings.  For  in  it  the 
younger  population  of  the  Thebans  grew  strong  in  the 
midst  of  oppression,  and  ripened  for  the  day  of 
liberty.  The  moral  invigoration,  proceeding  from 
Epaminondas,  spread  and  proved  itself.  In  the  same 
way  the  protracted  sojourn  of  the  exiles  at  Athens 
was  a  season  of  refinement  and  strengthening;  they 
showed  by  their  endurance  that  they  were  not  moved 
by  the  impulse  of  a  passing  enthusiasm  ;  they  learnt 
at  Athens,  what  demands  were  made  upon  a  state 
desirous  of  placing  itself  at  the  head  of  the  national 
movement.  FinaUy,  the  feeling  of  security  on  the 
part  of  the  Tyrants  became  deeper  and  deeper ;  they 
relaxed  their  measures  of  precaution,  and  deceived 
themselves  so  utterly,  that  they  regarded  the  philo- 
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sophical  tendencies  of  the  Thebans  as  a  desirable  chap.  i. 
diversion  from  political  aspirations.  Thus  Archias 
and  Leontiades  themselves  occasionaUy  took  part  in 
the  discussions  in  the  house  of  the  travelled  Simmias, 
although  it  was  a  meeting-place  of  the  men  who  had 
conspired  against  the  Tyrannis.* 

During  four  long  years  the  exiles  waited  for  the  Thereaoiu- 
day  of  vengeance.  For  a  time  they  may  have  in-  ^*^  ^ 
dulged  the  hope,  that  Athens  would  begin  the  rising 
against  Sparta  and  open  a  path  home  for  them ;  but 
the  Athenian  civic  community  was  too  fainthearted, 
and  the  Boeotian  party  (p.  224)  was  unable  to  prevail 
The  exiles  had  accordingly  to  depend  upon  themselves ; 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  take  tne  first  step,  in 
order  to  draw  the  Athenians  after  them,  and  doubtless 
their  political  friends,  Cephalus  and  other  popular 
orators  of  note,  said  to  them  :  "  Only  begin  1  Athens 
neither  can  nor  will  leave  you  in  the  lurcL"  Pelopidas, 
although  one  of  the  younger  of  their  number,  had 
assumed  the  lead  among  the  exiles,  after  by  the  assas- 
sination of  Androclidas  they  had  been  deprived  of 
their  leader  and  had  thus  for  a  time  been  awed  into 
inaction  :  next  to  him  Melon  was  the  chief  personage. 
There  was  no  time  for  further  delay.  It  was  in  the 
fifth  year,  about  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  Olynthus 
and  Phlius  had  fallen ;  the  power  of  the  Spartans  grew 
firom  week  to  week.  There  could  be  no  thought  of  an 
open  campaign  ;  opportunities  must  be  found  for  a 
secret  return.  The  bad  time  of  year,  in  which  little 
intercourse  took  place,  seemed  to  favour  the  enterprise ; 
in  the  winter  the  Spartans  could  least  of  all  be  expected 

♦  300  ftigitives  (Diod.  xr.  20),  400  (Androtion  Schol.  Aristid.  iil  278, 
DindoiC  Tpuucoaiot  ap.  C.  Miiller,  Fr,  H.  Gr.  iv.  646).  In  Xen.  Hellen, 
T.  2,  31,  the  reading  is  uncertain. — Androclidas  (cf.  p.  222) :  HelUn,  iiL 
5,  1 ;  Plat  de  Oenw,  29. — Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  at  Mantinea : 
Plat.  Fehp.  4 ;  Pans.  ix.  13  (cloubts  of  Palmer  and  Kriiger  ap,  Clinton 
ad  ann.  386). — The  Thebans  forced  to  send  their  military  continent : 
Vater,  Lihen  des  Pdopidas  {Jahn*8  Jahrb.  Suppl,  viii.))  p.  238  (likewise  in 
the  case  of  the  expedition  against  Olynthus,  Hellen,  y.  2,  37). — €k)Tgidafl 
and  Pammenes  :  Sievers,  197  f. — Archias  a  visitor  to  Simmias :  Plat,  de 
CUnio  Soar. 
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CHAP.  I.  to  move  with  rapidity  to  the  spot ;  moreover,  the  date 
of  the  shortest  day  coincided  with  the  turn  of  the 
year  among  the  Boeotians,  and  with  the  festival  of 
the  Heraclea,  dming  wliich  it  was  hoped  to  find  the 
city  in  a  corresponding  stat<5  of  carelessness.  Lastly, 
one  of  the  most  zealous  democrats,  Amphitheus,  had 
been  recently  placed  under  arrest ;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  by  l)old  action  he  might  still  be  saved. 

TkpartHrc        Tluis,  thcu,  day  and  hour  were  fixed  in  accordance 

f^rnio!^'    ^^'1*1^  ^1^^  friends  at  Thebes.     Probably  the  secret  had 
from         not  l>eeu  revealed  even  to  all  the  exiles.    The  majority 
^tth,iii. ^^     ^^  tlieni  remained  quietly  at  Athens  ;  for  the  departure 
(lurilzy).   ^^f  coiisideral)le  numbers  would  have  betrayed  every- 
Decfinbrr.    tiling.     A  huudrcd  quitted  the   city,  and  assembled^ 
under  Pherenicus  in  the  Thriasian  plain,  in  order  to' 
advance  upon  the  frontier  from  the  direction  of  Eleusis; 
while  twelve  who  had  volunteered  for  the  first  and 
most  perilous  enterprise — with  Pelopidas, Melon,  Damo- 
clidas,  and  Theopompus  among  them, — furnished  as 
for  the  chase,  and  accompanied  by  dogs,  marched  by 
the  straight  I'oad  across  Mount  Parnes,  and  in  small 
(l(?tachments   quietly  made    their   way   into    Thelx'S, 
The  wind  and  snowdrift  which  prevailed  allowed  tlieni, 
without  exciting  suspicion,  to  draw  their  cloaks  over 
their  heads ;  the  gates  and  streets  were  deserted.    Thus 
they  succeeded  in  reaching,  by  difi'erent   paths,  the 
Thr  cou-     house  of  Charon,  where  they  united  with  six-and-thirty 
ySr*^   conspirators  dwelling   at  Thebes.      The    most   useful 
service  of  all  was  rendered  to  them  by  Phyllidas,  the 
secretary.    He  had  bidden  the  polemarchs  to  a  banquet 
on  the  same  evening ;  the  close  of  the  oflicial  year 
was   to   be   brilliantly   celebrated,   and,   in    order  to 
licighten  the  giddy  excitement,  the  host  had  promised 
tli(.'  arrival  of  some  handsome  women  after  the  banquet. 
But  this  was  also  the  reason  whv  Archias,  who  wished 
to  be  sure  of  perfectly  confidential  company,  had  re- 
quested that  Leontiades  might  not  be  invited  ;  thus  the 
scheme  of  uniting  aU  the  heads  of  the  government  at 
one  spot  failed. 
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The  conspirators  were  preparing  in  solemn  calm  for  chaim. 
the  deed  of  blood — ^they  were  standing,  crowned  with  'J^~^, 
wreaths,  by  the  altar  of  the  house,  and  the  soothsayer  tumofthc 
was  watching  the  flame — when  a  knock  was  heard  at  ^^^'J'^'"^^^- 
the  door,  and  voices  outside  vehemently  demanded 
admission.  They  belonged  to  messengers  from  the 
polemarch,*who  summoned  Charoii  to  Archias.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  suppose  that  everything  had  been 
betrayed.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  rumoui's  of  what  was 
in  progress  had  reached  the  cai-s  of  iVrchias ;  but  the 
tranquillity  and  presence  of  mind  of  Charon,  who 
made  his  appearance  Avithout  delay,  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  Phyllidas,  succeeded  in  removing  the 
suspicion,  which  was  a  very  umvelcome  interruption  of 
his  pleasure  to  the  polemarch.  Indeed,  he  was  now  so 
thoroughly  resolved  not  to  allow  anything  further  to 
interfere  with  the  festive  enjoyment  of  the  day,  that 
he  placed  a  letter  from  Athens,  which  arrived  imme- 
diately after  the  departure  of  Charon  and  revealed  the 
entire  plot,  unopened  under  the  cushion.  "  No  business 
tiU  to-morrow,"  he  cried  in  drunken  audacity,  bade  the 
banquet  progress  with  renewed  spirit,  and  in  lustful 
impatience  called  for  the  promised  courtesans. 

At  last  they  are  declared  to  have  arrived.  Steps 
are  heard ;  the  servants  are  dismissed ;  the  dooi*s  of 
the  banqueting-room  fly  open ;  the  robes  of  veiled 
women  become  visible,  and  are  welcomed  with  clapping 
of  hands,  their  heads  being  shaded  by  thick  wreaths. 
These  were  the  conspirators,  Cliaron,  Melon,  Caphisias 
(p.  337),  and  others,  in  disguise.  They  pause  for  a 
moment  on  the  threshold,  in  order  to  take  a  clear 
view  of  their  victims.  Then  they  cast  off"  their  cover- 
ings, and  grasp  their  daggers ;  Melon  slays  the  drunken 
Archias,  Charon  slays  Philippus ;  and  most  of  the  re- 
maining guests  it  was  likewise  found  necessary  to  put 
to  death,  because  in  their  vinous  excitement  it  was 
impossible  by  Avords  either  to  gain  them  over  or  to 
calm  them. 

The  more  difficult  part  of  the  task  had  been  under- 
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CHAP.  I.    taken  by   Pelopidas   with   Caphisodorus,  and   a  few 

others.      They   directed  their  steps   to  the  house  of 

Leontiiides,  announcing  themselves   at   the    door  as 
messengers  from  Callistratus  at  Athens.     No  sooner 
had  they  been  admitted,  than  Leontiades  became  sen- 
sible of  his  danger.    He  received  them  in  his  sleeping- 
apartment  with  his  sword  drawn,  and  cut  down  Caphi- 
sodorus, who  had  entered  first ;  nor  was  it  till  after  a 
desperate  struggle  that  Pelopidas  succeeded  in  over- 
coming Leontiades,  and  in  avenging  his  friend,  who 
dying  stretched  forth  his  hand  to  him  in  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment.    The  last  victim  was  Hypat^s,  who 
was  overtaken  while  endeavouring  to  effect  his  escape. 
Thus  within  a  few  hours  of   the  night  a  terrible 
judgment  had  been  held  upon  those  who  had  betrayed 
their  native  city,  who  with  the  help  of  the  arms  of 
the  stranger  had  kept  their  fellow-citizens  under  the 
yoke,  and  had  therefore  according  to  the  Greek  view 
thoroughly  deserved  the  name  and  the  doom  of  Ty- 
rants.     Before   the  night   was   out,  the   prison  was 
opened ;  Amphitheus  and  many  other  martyrs  of  the 
good  cause  in  joyous  surprise  grasped  the  hands  of 
their  friends.     The  trumpets  held  in  readiness  for  the 
festival  of  the  Heraclea,  proclaimed   to  the  citizens 
that  a  far  more  glorious  festival  had  commenced  for 
the  city  ;  while  the  Spartan  garrison,  numbering  1,500 
men,  who  by  a  timely  intervention  might  have  given 
a  very  dangerous  turn  to  the  aflFair,  were  so  completely 
taken  by  surprise  by  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution, 
that  they  timorously  remained  within  the  walls  of  the 
citadel,  where   the  small  body  of  adherents   to  the 
government  sought  their  protection.    Thus  the  bonfires 
blazed  with  impunity  all  around  the  Cadmea,  and  next 
morning   the  Tyrannicides  were   able  unhindered  to 
make  their  appearance   in   the  market-place,  and  to 
render  an  account  to  the  assembled   citizens  of  the 
deed  done  in  the  night.^" 

^  Melon  WHS,  according  to  Xenophon,  the  chief  author  of  the  Libem- 
tion ;  hence  rj  rov  McXooyor  trri  rovs  ntpl  AtovrMffv  nrayacrrainff.  HiUm. 
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This  was  the  day  of  the  regeneration  of  Thebes,  the   chap.  i. 
day  on  which  she  rose  anew  out  of  the  heavy  oppression  ^^  .  ^ 
under  which  she  had  lain.     Now  all  the  rest  of  the  popular 
exiles  arrived ;  the  Theban  warriors,  whom  Epaminondas  J[f^^, 
and  Gorgidas  had  been  quietly  training,  publicly  ap- 
peared in  their  military  array  ;  a  new  civic  community 
seemed  on  this  morning  of  liberty  to  have  assembled 
in  the  market-place  ;  the  two  parties  which  had  been 
mutually  working  for  one  another,  now  joined  hands. 
Epaminondas  had  been  unable  to  reconcile  with  his 
principles  a   personal  participation  in  the   a^assina- 
tion  of  the  oligarchs  ;  for  the  slaying  of  a  citizen  with- 
out a  judicial  sentence  was  a  proceeding,  which  his 
conscience  would  have  refused  to  justify.  He  was,  how- 
ever, unwilling  to  set  up  his  own  sentiments  as  the 
standard  fcr  the  judgment  of  others.   He  could  not  but 
acknowledge  the  act  of  the  conspirators  to  have  been 
one  demanded  by  the  circumstances   and   free  from 
selfish  motives.     He  therefore  himself  introduced  the 
Tyrannicides,  when  they  presented  themselves  before 
the  community  as  suppliants  on  account  of  the  civic 
blood   shed  by  them.     The  citizens  jubilantly  hailed 
them  as  their  preservers  and  benefactors ;  the  priests 
accorded  them  expiation ;  and  three  of  them  who  had 
acted  the  most  prominent  parts,  Pelopidas,  Melon,  and 
Charon,  were  immediately  called  to  the  head  of  the 
commonwealth  as  Boeotarchs.    All  this  took  place  under 
the   very   eyes  of  the   Lacedaemonian   troops,  whose 
commanders  were  for  the  present  unable  to  contrive 
anything  beyond  the  despatch  of  flying  messengers  to 
Sparta  and  to  the  garrisons  of  Plataese  and  Thespia), 
asking  for  speedy   aid.      The   Thebans  on  the  other 
hand  rested  their  hopes  upon  Athens  ;  nor  were  they 
deceived. 

In  Athens  the  Boeotian  party  had  been  uncommonly 
active.     Information  had  quickly  come  of  the  events 

« 

V.  4,  19.  The  close  of  the  Boeotian  year  about  the  time  of  the  winter 
^•ilsticp  :  Pint.  Pelop.  24.  Elpctiori  of  Bopotarchs  for  the  last  days  of  the 
▼e.ir  :  Plut.  13;  Sievere,  1>^«;  Vater,  u.  s.,  342. 
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f'HAr.  1.  imminGiit  at  Thebes,  and  troops  had  been  sent  to  the 
Auiu^dT^  frontier.  Cephalus  had  proposed,  that  the  state  should 
ofthf  take  part  in  the  liberation  of  the  neighbour-city.  This 
Athenians.  I|^QtiQ^  \ye^;{  not  passed  the  popular  assembly ;  yet  not 

only  did  individual  volunteers  hasten  across  to  Thebes, 
but  two  Attic  generals,  who  had  Ijcen  sent  to  the 
frontier  simply  for  the  purpose  of  obscr\'ing  events, 
allowed  themselves  to  be  induced  by  the  Theban 
appeal  for  aid,  to  intervene  actively  on  their  own 
responsibility.  Chabrias  occupied  the  pass  of  Eleu- 
thera3,  so  as  to  close  the  road  to  Thebes  against  the 
Spartans;  and  Demophon  entered  BceotLa,  being  con- 
vinced that  he  was  simply  acting  in  the  interests  of 
Athens,  when  aiding  the  Thebans  to  free  their  citadel. 
Capita h'  At  Thebes  he  found  everything  in  full  military  ac- 
tinnofth:  tivity.  The  Spartan  force  attempting  to  come  to  the 
oi.K\'i  rescue  from  Plat^oe  had  been  beaten  back,  and  under 
(B.r.  :j7i)).  the  directions  of  Pelopidas  the  Cadmea  had  been  com- 
pletely blockaded.  The  exjxjctation  of  a  Lacedoemonum 
army  increased  the  zeal  of  l)oth  sides.  Day  and  night 
assaults  were  made  upon  the  walls  of  the  citadel ;  the 
garrison  was  not  left  in  peace  for  a  single  hour,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  tired  out  as  soon  as  possible; 
])rizes  were  proi)osed,  to  promote  emulation  ;  the  danger 
of  beinir  attacked  in  the  rear  by  a  second  armv  increased 
with  every  hour.  And  doubtless  the  l^esiej^ed  would 
liave  been  able  to  hold  the  strongly  walled  fortress, 
had  they  had  time  Uy  provide  themselves  with  sufficient 
supplies.  As  it  was,  the  numbers  of  the  troops,  still 
further  swelled  by  the  The1>ans  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  citadel,  were  disadvantaGjeous  to  them.  The 
troops  consisted  in  the  main  of  confederates,  who  were 
bv  no  means  inclined  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  the  fortress  to  Sparta  ;  and  thus 
the  liarmosts  found  themselves  forced  to  surrender  the 
citadel,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  a  free  departure. 
TIk^  troops  on  their  way  from  Thebes  came  already  at 
]\It»gara  upon  a  Spartan  army,  whicth  would  have  arrived 
in  time  to  relieve  the  citadel  onlvone  or  two  davs  after 
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the  capitulation.  Circumstances  had  proved  fortunate  chap.  i. 
beyond  all  expectation  for  the  Thebans.  Within  a 
term  of  a  few  days  the  Tyrants  had  been  slain,  the 
Spartans  had  been  overcome,  and  by  means  of  emula- 
tion in  the  midst  of  concord  the  foundation-stone  had 
been  laid  for  a  new  history  of  the  state.* 


Few  epochs  of  Greek  history  began  so  suddenly  as  immf^iau 
that  of  the  liberation  of  Thebes.     The  city  itself  was  <^^* 
surprised  by  the  secret  deeds  of  the  night ;  at  Athens  liberation 
only  a  few  were  privy  to  them.     Far  greater  of  course  ^-^  2*^^*- 
was  the  surprise  of  the  more  distant  cities.     The  first 
impression  was  nearly  everywhere  the  same;  the  whole 
nation  was  pervaded  by  joyous  sympathy  with  a  deed 
of  a  freshness  and  boldness  such  as  had  not  been  ex- 
j>erienced  for  a  long  time.     It  recalled  the  deeds  of  the 
prehistoric  age,  the  Heroes  w^ho  entered  the  paternal 
house  arms  in  hand,  in  order  to  liberate  it.     Even  in 
Sparta  it  was  impossible  to  repress  a  certain  degree  of  , 
appreciation  and  interest,  although  in  the  sense  of  the 
ruling  party  the  heroes  of  liberty  could  not  but  be 
regarded  as  rebels.     It  Avas  moreover  necessarily  an 
event  leading  to  many  momentous  consequences.     A 
power  Avhich  laid  a  heavy  hand  of  oppression  upon 
the   whole   of  Greece,  but  w^hich  at   the  same  time 
seemed  more  absolutely  unassailable  than  at  any  pre- 
vious time,  had  been  suddenly  shaken  ;  it  had  been 
humiliated  in  a  way  in  which  no  Hellene  could  fail  to 
recognise  the  just  punishment  of  haughty  arrogance  ; 

♦  Spokesmen  of  the  Bceotiun  party  (ol  ^OLcarl^ovrts ;  cf.  the  ^iXoBi^fiaioi 
of  Antiphanes),Thra8ybulu3  of  Colly tus,  Lcodiuiias,  Aristophoii,CephHlus, 
Thni£on  (proxeiuis  of  the  Thebans),  Archedemus,  Pyrrhander,  Phor- 
misiiis,  EleiLS  :  Dinarch.  i.  38.  As  to  the  participation  of  Athena,  Xeno- 
phon  attests,  as  against  the  confused  account  of  Diodonis,  thiit  nothing 
was  done  by  the  state  as  such:  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  x.  p.  122  ; 
Schafer,  Demogth.  i.  15.  The  occupiition  of  the  pa.sscs  of  Mount  CithaTon 
by  Chabrias  probably  only  served  to  maintain  the  neutrality  of  Athens. 
But  the  trial  of  the  generals  {Hdlen.  v.  4,  19)  proves  that  not  merely 
individual  volunteers  took  part.  Whether  Demophon  was  one  of  the 
condemned,  remains  doubtful;  Chabrias  certainly  was  not.  Diodorus 
probably  confounds  two  quite  distinct  events,  the  struggle  for  the  Cadmea 
and  the  summer-campaign  :  Schiifer,  t/.  *.  p.  18. 
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CHAP.  I.  and  the  state  through  which  this  humiliation  had  been 
accomplished,  had  thereby  stepped  forth  from  its  sub- 
ordinate position.  If  it  succeeded  in  maintaining  its 
new  position,  the  entire  system  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  states  in  Greece  must  inevitably  change. 
All  men  therefore  anxiously  awaited  the  devclopement 
of  aflFairs,  which  could  not  but  be  close  at  hand. 
TiutMkB  The  first  step  had  been  a  splendid  success  on  the 
of  Thebes,   pj^j^  ()f  ^l^Q  Thebans  ;  but  with  it  the  far  more  serious 

task  had  merely  begun.  For  obstacles  presented  them- 
selves on  all  sides  against  a  permanent  rise  on  the  part 
of  the  Theban  power.  Thebes  was  nothing  more  than 
a  single  district  to^Ti  ;  its  supremacy  over  Bceotia, 
which  it  had  with  inflexible  persistency  again  and 
again  sought  to  secure,  had  been  completely  ove^ 
thrown  by  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas  ;  PlatsesB  had  been 
rebuilt ;  Orchomenus  w^as  independent ;  all  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  jealously  watched  over  their  indepen- 
dence. It  was  therefore  necessary,  as  against  the 
enemy  outside,  to  begin  from  the  beginning  the  hard 
task  of  uniting  the  country  ;  for  not  Thebes,  but  only 
Boeotia  as  a  whole,  was  capable  of  defying  the  superior 
strength  of  that  enemy  with  any  prospect  of  success : 
the  city,  therefore,  which  had  so  boldly  opened  the 
contest,  required  first  to  secure  to  itself  the  basis  of 
a  sufficient  power.  Nor  was  it  possible,  that  Thebes 
should  content  herself  with  certain  rights  of  primacy 
and  claims  upon  the  furnishing  of  contingents,  but  the 
whole  country  of  Boeotia  must  be  blended  into  a 
single  whole,  into  a  statc-ti»rritoiy  with  a  centralised 
government. 
The  unifi-  Of  coursc  preliminary  steps  had  already  been  taken 
B^oTia'^  in  this  direction.  The  Young-Boeotian  party  at  Thebes 
numbered  adherents  in  the  other  towns  as  well,  where 
there  was  no  lack  of  opposition  against  the  ruling 
families,  which  were  at  the  same  time  the  real  repre- 
sentatives of  the  desire  for  independence  on  the 
part  of  the  several  cities.  The  distinctness  and 
fixity   with   which    the  Theban    patriots  had  settled 
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their  scheme  of  action  abready  before  the  Liberation,  chap.  i. 
are  most  clearly  manifest  from  the  circumstance,  that 
on  the  very  day  following  upon  that  event  not 
polemarchs,  but  Boeotarchs  were  elected ;  for  the 
polemarchs  were  city-ofl&cials,  while  the  Boeotarchs 
were  officers  of  the  entire  country,  generals  of  the 
confederation.  In  other  words,  the  ancient  con- 
federation of  the  Boeotian  towns  (vol  i.  p.  109)  was 
immediately  renewed,  but  from  points  of  view  quite 
diflFerent  from  those  pursued  at  any  pre^dous  time, 
because  the  necessity  of  a  fixed  union  was  vividly 
felt  by  the  democratic  party.  Its  adherents  were 
accordingly  actively  at  work  throughout  the  country,  . 
to  overcome  the  inboni  feelings  of  aversion  enter- 
tained by  the  several  cities  towards  one  another  and 
towards  Thebes ;  they  everywhere  called  upon  their 
fellow-countrymen  to  neglect  all  separate  interests  for 
the  sake  of  the  common  cause ;  they  offered  to  all  the 
same  advantages  which  they  had  achieved  for  Thebes, 
freedom  from  Sparta  and  from  oppression  by  an  oli- 
garchy cherishing  Spartan  sentiments,  equality  before 
the  law,  and  equal  rights  of  election  and  suffrage . 
A  desire  for  liberty  moreover  prevailed  outside  as  well 
as  in  Thebes ;  and  the  prevalence  of  greater  fervour 
among  the  people  facilitated  the  blending  of  elements 
at  other  times  so  hard  to  reconcile.  Thebes  had  by 
its  heroic  daring  acquired  a  new  position  in  the  land, 
and  the  first  Boeotarchs  were  men  who  were  hailed 
with  joyous  confidence  by  the  leading  party  through- 
out BoBotia.  Thus,  then,  the  very  first  dangers  of 
war  caused  volunteers  ready  for  service  to  gather  from 
the  several  districts  of  the  countr}' ;  and  there  was 
reason  to  hope,  that  the  regeneration  of  Thebes  would 
be  followed  by  that  of  ail  Boeotia.  It  was  desired 
that  Thebes  should  not  only  become  the  first  and 
leading  city  of  the  country,  but  that  all  Boeotia, 
blended  into  a  single  whole,  should  find  itself  repre- 
sented in  Thebes,  as  Attica  was  in  Athens ;  for  which 
reason,  too,  the   citizens  of  Thebes  in  their    public 
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CHAP.  I.   transactions  no  longer  called  themselves  Thebans^  but 

"  Boeotians  in  Thebes." 
Disturbing  But  for  the  attainment  of  such  an  end  as  this^  a 
eifinents.  successful  risc  of  public  Spirit,  which  filled  men's 
minds  with  enthusiasm,  which  caused  the  better  ten- 
dencies to  prevail,  and  which  repressed  jealousies  and 
quarrels,  could  not  permanently  suffice.  The  old 
brutality  of  feeling  again  and  again  asserted  itsell 
Already  the  first  victory  had  been  desecrated  by  the 
ill-treatment  of  both  living  and  dead,  when,  on  the 
departure  of  the  garrison,  tne  populace  lay  in  wait  for 
those  of  its  fellow-citizens  who  had  sought  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Spartan  soldiery.  Some  of  them  were 
saved  by  the  Athenians.  Others  fell  as  victims  to  a 
popular  fury  which  refused  to  spare  even  the  children 
of  the  unfortunate  men.  Even  among  the  members 
of  the  patriotic  pai-ty  there  was  no  lack  of  conflicting 
elements ;  for  together  with  democracy  ite  evils  im- 
mediately  made  their  appearance.  Ambitious  men 
who  had  co-operated  in  the  Liberation,  deemed  them- 
selves treated  with  insufficient  respect,  and  for  this 
reason  became  bitter  opponents  of  Pelopidas  and 
Epaminondas, — as  e.g.  Meneclides.  Others  wished  to 
take  advantage  of  the  sudden  change  in  public  afiairs, 
so  as  to  commit  violence  upon  the  noble  families  by 
shameful  outrages,  and  to  carry  through  a  bloody 
revolution, — as  e.g.  Eumolpidas  and  Samidas. 
The  Sttcred  Uiidcr  such  circumstauccs,  inner  difficulties  of  infi- 
Band.  uite  magnitude  beset  the  new  popular  leaders,  who 
recognised  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  of 
the  people  the  condition  indispensable  in  the  case  of 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Boeotia  to  assume  an  honour- 
able position  among  the  Greek  states.  Inasmuch, 
then,  as  it  was  impossible  of  a  sudden  to  animate  with 
a  right  spirit  the  mass  of  the  population  which  had 
been  so  long  utterly  neglected,  and  which  under  a  selfish 
oligarchical  government  had  been  excluded  from  any 
participation  whatever  in  public  aftairs,  those  men 
who  were  establishing  the  work  of  the  regeneration  of 
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their  country,  sought  to  spread  and  domesticate  civic  chap.  i. 
virtues,  without  which  a  lasting  advance  was  impos- 
sible,  in  the  first  instance  in  smaller  circles;  and  it  was 
thus  that  they  formed  a  body  of  elect,  who  were  to 
be  the  model  of  the  rest,  the  kernel  of  the  people 
of  the  new  Bceotia. 

This  was  an  institution,  connecting  itself  with 
earlier  usages  of  the  land.  For  already  in  the  battle  of 
Delium  (voL  iii.  p.  163)  a  band  of  the  Three  Hundred  is 
mentioned,  who  fought,  like  the  heroes  of  the  Homeric 
age,  associated  in  pairs,  from  their  chariots  in  front  of 
the  main  body  of  the  soldiery.  This  doubtless  very 
ancient  institution  was  now  revived  and  carried  out 
in  a  new  spirit  under  the  guidance  of  Epaminondas 
and  Gorgidas.  They  had  quietly  assembled  around 
them  a  circle  of  youths,  with  whom  they  had  pre- 
sented themselves  before  the  community  on  the  day 
of  the  Liberation,  so  that  they  were  regarded  as  the 
founders  of  the  Sacred  Band  of  Thebes.  It  was  now 
no  longer  a  privilege  of  the  nobility,  to  belong  to  the 
Three  Hundred  ;  but  those  among  the  youth  of  the 
land  who  were  in  feeling  the  noblest  and  most  high- 
minded,  and  who  already  under  the  oppression  of  the 
Tjnrants  had  been  preparing  themselves  for  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom,  were  henceforth  the  elect  and  the 
champions.  It  was  their  duty  to  stimulate  the  rest 
eagerly  to  follow  their  example  of  bravery  and  disci- 
pline ;  they  were  associated  with  one  another  by  the 
bonds  of  friendship  and  by  identity  of  feelings  for 
the  struggle  on  behalf  of  the  lofty  aims  of  their 
native  land.  This  Sacred  Band  was  a  most  bene- 
ficent institution,  in  which  a  soldierlike  spirit  was 
happily  blended  with  ethical  and  political  points  of 
view,  and  ancient  national  usage  with  the  ideas  of  the 
present  and  with  Pythagorean  principles ;  and  it 
constitutes  an  honourable  monument  of  the  wisdom 
of  Epaminondas.* 

*  Menedides :  Plut.  Pdap.  25. — Samidas  and  Eumolpidas  :  Plut.  de 
(Ten.  Soer.  3. — The  Three  Hundred  (elsewhere  also  the  nonnal  number  of 
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<HAP.  I.        But  how  little  confidence   could  be  derived  from 

~ this  small  band  in  the  struggle  now  imminent !     For 

tiiin(jpr}tof  although  there  existed  a  party  in  Sparta,  which  had 
th,'  liar,  seriously  disapproved  of  the  deed  of  violence  com- 
mitted by  Phuebidas,  and  which  was  consequently  not 
displeased  to  observe  its  evil  results,  yet  it  could  not  be 
anticipated  that  the  Spartan  government  would  give 
way.  The  Thebans  on  the  other  hand  were  anytliing 
but  prepared  for  the  war ;  their  situation  was  far 
less  favourable,  than  when  they  had  commenced  the 
struggle  seventeen  years  before.  At  that  time  tliey 
had  possessed  Persian  subsidies  and  Greek  allies, 
while  the  power  of  the  enemy  had  been  divided.  At 
present,  the  Thekins  stood  quite  alone  ;  for,  although 
Athens  had  very  effectively  supported  them  on  the 
occtision  of  the  recovery  of  the  Cadmea,  yet  she  had 
not  done  this  as  a  state.  When,  therefore,  the  Spartans 
demanded  an  expL'ination  at  Athens,  the  civic  assembly 
was  not  courageous  enough  to  sanction  the  proceedings 
of  its  generals  ;  the  anti-Theban  party  took  advan- 
tage of  the  timidity  of  the  citizens ;  the  generals  were 
inflicted,  and  were  both  sentenced  to  death  for  having 
overstepped  their  powers.  Sparta  had  her  whole  mih- 
tary  force  at  her  disposal  against  Thebes,  and  her  army 
was  better  drilled  and  orgimised  than  at  any  previous 
time  ;  while  Thebes,  unaccustomed  to  carrying  on  war 
by  herself,  felt  uncertain  of  the  districts  of  her  own 
country,  or  was  at  oj^en  feud  with  them.  The  ap- 
proaches towards  Thebes  were  open  on  all  sides  ;  the 
coasts  were   defenceless ;    and  PlataBae,  Thespian,  and 

a  select  baiul,  as  in  Cyrenc,  Spjirta  ;  cf.  vol.  ii.,  Note  XIV.  Appendix)  at 
Deliiiiii  :  I^iod.  xii.  70 :  ol  nap'  cKfipoig  rjvioxoi  koX  irapa^dTcu  icaXoi//icMt« 
just  JUS  in  the  Homeric  age  the  warriors  in  chariots  fought  in  the  van  of  the 
foot-soldiers,  and  were  at  the  same  time  associated  two  and  two.  The  ii^ 
of  the  war-chiiriot  must  have  long  niaintained  itself  in  Bijeotia  ;  hence  the 
appellation  reniiiined  in  use  even  as  late  as  the  Peloponnesian  War  :  Grote, 
Ili>it.  of  Grnrt\  vol.  vi.  p.  530.  Pint.  PeUrp.  18  :  6  tK  TrdXcoir  Xoxot. 
Accordiuj:  to  Plutar'h  and  Polyienus,  the  JSacred  Band  was  a  creation 
of  Gorgidjis ;  according  to  Athen.  602,  of  Epamiuondas.  Accordinjr  to 
Thirhvall,  vol.  v.  p.  4^,  its  original  purpose  was  the  occupation  of  the 
citadel.  Pint,  d^  Gen.  Sorr.  6 :  ot  irpctTTovr  \ty6fi€voi.  The  subseqnent 
deveiopement  of  the  Sacred  Band  was  a  service  rendered  by  Pelopidas. 
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Orchomenus  served  as  military  positions  to  the  enemy   chap.  i. 

in    the   midst  of  the   Boeotian  territory.     Probably,  

therefore,  no  state  ever  began  war  in  a  more  disadvan- 
tageous situation  as  against  Sparta.  Thebes  had  in  her 
favour  nothing  but  the  spirit  of  her  gre^it  leaders,  who 
were  able  to  infuse  into  a  part  of  the  population  courage 
and  patriotic  enthusiasm;  but  the  preparatory  measures 
which  they  had  taken  for  rendering  Boeotia  capable  of 
resistance  were  as  yet  far  from  complete  ;  nor  was  any 
man  less  desirous  than  Epaminondas  of  meeting  the 
Spartans  with  defiant  self-confidence  and  challenging 
them  to  a  decisive  contest.  To  him  no  bloodslied  among 
Hellenes  could  on  principle  be  anything  but  an  abomi- 
nation, or  appear  justified  on  any  occasion,  except 
when  the  cause  was  the  defence  of  the  most  saci-ed 
possessions  of  a  free  commonwealth  against  deeds  of 
violence.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  credible,  that  with  Thehea  and 
his  co-operation  (for  it  was  with  him  that  the  leading  *>'*^- 
ideas  of  Theban  policy  doubtless  originated,  although  (b'o!  378). 
he  had  no  seat  at  the  board  of  the  generals  of  the 
confederation)  an  embassy  went  to  Sparta  with  pro- 
posals of  peace,  in  which  even  certain  rights  of  hege- 
mony were  conceded  to  Sparta,  and  the  fulfilment  of 
the  earlier  treaties  was  promised. 

These  negotiations,  however,  remained  without  re- 
sult. At  Sparta  the  military  governors  who  had 
abandoned  the  Cadmea  without  waiting  for  relief, 
were  condemned ;  while  it  was  resolutely  intended  to 
chastise  Thebes  at  once.  The  supremacy  of  Sparta 
depended  upon  force ;  it  was  doomed,  so  soon  as  expul- 
sions of  Lacedaemonian  garrisons  were  left  unpunished, 
or  actually  recognised  as  justified  popular  risings.  The 
authority  of  the  city  was  at  stake  ;  nor  was  it  allowable 
to  wait,  until  the  new  enemy,  who  had  suddenly 
sprung  from  the  soil  like  the  dragon-brood  of  Cadmus, 
should  gain  strength  and  unite  Boeotia. 

In  other  words,  the  policy  of  Agesilaus  now  as 
before  prevailed  at  Sparta ;  and  both  in-  and  outside 
the  city  it  was  assumc^d  as  a  certainty,  that  he  would 
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undertake  the  command  of  the  expedition  against 
Thebes.  However,  he  declined  it,  appealing  to  the 
fact,  that,  after  doing  military  service  for  more  than 
forty  years,  a  king  was  not  less  than  any  other  citizen 
freed  from  serving  beyond  the  frontiers.  But  this  was 
not  the  real  reason,  which  rather  lay  in  the  circum- 
stance, that  by  his  proceedings  at  Phlius^  and  probably 
also  by  his  connexion  with  Phoebidas^  Agesilaus  had 
become  very  unpopular  in  a  wide  variety  of  circles,  so 
that,  if  he  took  a  personal  part  in  an  undertaking,  the 
worst  fears  were  entertained  in  Greece.  Now,  in 
Sparta  there  were  at  this  time  Theban  fugitives,  who 
had  saved  themselves  with  the  garrison  of  the  Cadmea; 
and  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  Ephora 
allowed  the  exiles  of  another  state  to  determine  their 
measures.  These  Thebans  represented  to  them,  that 
the  appearance  of  Agesilaus  in  Boeotia  would  only  in- 
crease the  vehemence  of  its  resistance,  because  from 
him  men  were  invariably  accustomed  to  expect  the 
most  terrible  method  of  carrying  on  war,  the  hopeless 
devastation  of  the  land,  the  sale  of  the  inhabitants 
into  slavery,  executions,  and  the  establishment  of  des- 
potic governors.  The  Epliors  gave  way ;  Agesilaus 
retired  in  vexation  of  spirit,  and  declined  to  have 
an}i;hing  more  to  do  with  the  whole  affair.  In  his 
stead  the  youthful  Cleombrotus  assumed  the  conmiand 
of  the  army,  the  brother  and  successor  of  the  noble 
Agesipolis,  and  like  him  a  man  of  Hellenic  patriotism 
and  of  kindly  sentiments  towards  the  confederates. 
He  would  doubtless  have  willingly  accepted  the  peace 
offered  by  the  Thebms.  In  obedience  to  the  Ephors 
he  entered  BcBotia  already  in  the  month  of  January 
378  ;  advanced  with  his  army  as  far  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thebes ;  pitched  his  camp  by  the  heights  of 
CynoscephalaB ;  and  remained  here  for  sixteen  days. 
Then  he  returned  home  again  without  having  inflicted 
any  kind  of  damage.  The  entire  campaign  was  purely 
a  demonstration,  so  that,  when  the  Peloponnesian 
troops  returned  home,  they  were  quite  ignorant  why 
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they  had  marched  out     The  whole  party  of  Agesilaus  chap.  i. 

could  not  but  be  in  the  highest  degree  indignant ;  the 

best  time  for  the  attack  had  been  wasted  ;  and  the 
whole  proceeding  appeared  in  no  other  light  than  that 
of  an  extremely  dangerous  display  of  goodwill  towards 
the  rebels.  The  war-party  was  not,  however,  strong 
enough  to  overthrow  Cleombrotus;  and  the  peace- 
party  being  equally  unable  to  gain  the  upper  hand, 
there  could  amid  these  oscillations  be  no  question  of  a 
policy  leading  to  satisfactory  results.* 

Yet  the  short  winter-campaign  was  not  to  remain  Sphoirias 
without  consequences  of  importance.  For  Cleombrotus  *^  ^^««f»«. 
had  left  a  considerable  part  of  his  troops  behind  him 
in  Bceotia, — at  Thespise,  which,  situate  at  a  distance 
of  three  hours'  march  from  the  capital,  seemed  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  purpose  of  a  dangerous  mili- 
tary position.  The  supreme  command  he  gave  to 
Sphodrias,  who  waa  at  the  same  time  furnished  with 
moneys  for  the  levying  of  fresh  troops. 

Thus,  in  i^ite  of  the  harmless  campaign  of  Cleom- 
brotus, the  Thebans  were  placed  in  a  very  perilous 
position.  Before  their  gates  lay  a  Peloponnesian  army, 
which  perceptibly  reinforced  itself  out  of  the  cities  of 
Boeotia  hostile  to  them,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
served  to  overawe  the  Athenians,  who  for  their  part  did 
everything  to  satisfy  Sparta.  They  recognised  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  their  position,  since  the 
passes  of  the  Isthmus  were  again  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spartans ;  for  to  the  north  of  the  Isthmus  there  were 
80  many  inlets  into  Central  Greece,  that  the  stopping 
of  this  or  that  pass  was  in  the  main  absolutely  useless. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  wonderful  that  SphodrM 
the  Thebans  should  have  resorted  to  a  stratagem,  in  order  ^j^J^ 
to  bring  about  the  result  which  was  now  necessarily  of  0/  the 
primary  importance  to  them,  viz.  a  rupture  between  ^^^^  ^ ' 
Athens  and  Sparta,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Theban  (b.c.  378). 
party  at  Athens.    Sphodrias,  the  harmost  of  Thespise, 

*  EmbMsy  to  Sparta :  Isocr.  xiv.  29.    Vexation  of  Agesilaus  :  Hcllen. 
T.  4,  13 :  cZa  oCrovr  /SovXcvca^i  SwoUv  ri  fiavXoivTo. 
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CHAP.  I.  was  known  as  a  man  of  passionate  temper;  and  it 
might  be  calculated  upon  as  a  certainty,  that  he  would 
not  bo  averse  from  perpetrating  a  sudden  act  of 
violence  after  the  manner  of  Phoebidas,  if  an  oppor- 
tunity should  be  offered  to  him.  A  secret  communi- 
cation was  accordingly  made  to  him, — it  is  said,  at 
the  instigation  of  Pelopidas  and  Melon, — by  a  Boeotian, 
who  introduced  himself  to  the  harmost  as  a  faithful 
partisan  of  Sparta,  to  the  effect  that  the  circumvalla- 
tion  of  the  Pirsecus  was  still  incomplete.  It  would 
accordingly,  he  was  told,  be  an  easy  matter  to  penetrate 
from  Thespioe  through  the  Eleusinian  plain  and  the 
coast-districts  of  Attica  into  the  port-town,  before  any 
suspicion  of  the  movement  had  reached  the  Upper 
City.  Sphodrias  fell  into  the  trap.  The  Lacedae- 
monians, barren  of  devices  of  their  own,  were  all  the 
more  accessible  to  suggestions  from  other  quarters; 
nor  can  we  be  surprised  to  find  an  ambitious  Spartan 
carried  away  by  the  idea,  that  it  was  in  his  power  by 
means  of  a  single  night's  march  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  Attic  port-citadel,  docks,  and  fleet,  and  thus  to 
render  a  service  to  his  own  native  city,  which  would 
so  to  speak  form  a  consummation  to  all  previous  enter- 
prises of  the  same  kind.  The  policy  of  ruthlessly 
pursuing  the  interests  of  the  individual  state  had  come 
so  tliorouglily  to  pervade  the  public  life  of  Sparta, 
that  Sphodrias  could  not  entertain  any  doubts  but 
that  his  surprise,  if  successful,  w^ould  meet  with  an 
eX'post-facto  approval.  Moreover,  the  feeling  pre- 
vailing at  Athens  was  well  known,  and  it  might  be 
assumed  that  the  Athenians  Avere  only  waiting  for  the 
first  mishap  wliicli  might  befal  Si)arta,  in  order  to  put 
themselves  forward  af]:ain  :  thus  a  series  of  dano:erou8 
struggles  could  be  nip2^ed  in  the  bud  by  means  of  a 
bold  deed  swiftly  carried  out,  and  perhaps  only  a  few 
days  remained  during  which  it  was  possible  to  accom- 
plish it. 

Sphodrias,  therefore,  commenced  operations  without 
delay  :  but  in  the  execution  of  them  he  showed  himself 
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uncertain  and  irrational  He  was  frightened  by  the  chap.  i. 
torches  burning  round  the  sanctuaries  of  Eleusis,  be- 
cause  he  believed  them  to  be  fiery  signals  lit  by  the 
Athenians.  And,  again,  he  had  not  even  properly  cal- 
culated the  length  of  the  road ;  at  daybreai  he  had 
only  reached  the  boundary  between  the  plains  of 
Eleusis  and  Athens :  his  plan  of  a  nocturnal  surprise 
was  therefore  firustrated.  Nothing  remained  for  him 
but  to  retrace  his  steps.  But  even  now  he  acted 
with  strange  perversity :  for,  instead  of  takbig  his 
departure  as  quietly  as  possible,  he  pillaged  several 
villages,  and  then  marched  away  across  Mount  Cithse- 
ron,  while  the  citizens  of  Athens  were  sallying  forth  to 
avenge  his  shameful  violation  of  the  peace. 

The  offence  was  doubly  criminal,  inasmuch  as  at  this  Aequuua 
very  time  the  Spartan  envoys  were  still  sojourning  at  %ff^^ 
Athens,  who  had  demanded  and  received  satisfaction  Sparia. 
for  the  breach  of  neutrality  committed  during  the 
Theban  rising.  The  Athenians  were,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  only  to  be  appeased  by  the  immediate  punish- 
ment of  Sphodrias.  The  Ephors  dismissed  him  from 
office,  and  summoned  him  before  the  judicial  tribunal, 
the  Council  of  the  Old  (vol.  i.  p.  195).  No  one  doubted 
that  he  would  be  sentenced  to  death,  since  none  of  the 
considerations  which  had  saved  the  life  of  Phoebidas, 
could  be  urged  in  his  behalf.  Sphodrias  himself  had 
not  dared  to  appear.  And  yet  he  was  acquitted  ;  and 
the  tale  went,  that  a  tender  relation  of  friendship 
subsisting  between  the  sons  of  Sphodrias  and  of  Agesi- 
laus  had  contributed  to  this  result.  The  king  unex- 
pectedly pleaded  for  the  accused,  giving  as  his  reason, 
that  Sparta  could  not  spare  such  men. 

The  act  of  Sphodrias  has  been  variously  judged  in  C(nue- 
both  ancient  and  modem  times.     He  was  known  as  an  ^Jf^^!^ 
adherent  of  Cleombrotus,  whom  it  was  accordingly  acquutai, 
sought  to  hold  accoimtable  as  the  real  originator  of  the 
attempt ;  but  it  is  too  strikingly  contradictory  to  the 
policy  of  the  young  king  and  of  his  family.     Again, 
the  entire  well-attested  stoiy  as  to  the  Theban  stratagem 
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CHAP.  I.   has  been  rejected  as  improbable,  but  without  sufficient 

reasons.     The  Thebans  might  with  a  good  prospect  of 

success  try  this  way  of  bringing  about  a  quarrel  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta ;  for  in  the  worst  event  (and 
one  according  to  their  estimation  extremely  improbable, 
viz.  of  the  Munychia  having  been  successfully  sur- 
prised), the  Athenians  would  have  been  driven  imme- 
diately to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Thebes,  in  order 
to  recover  the  citadel.  The  acquittal  of  Sphodrias 
could  certainly  not  be  anticipated  with  confidence  by 
the  Thebans ;  but  even  without  this  the  attempt  itself 
could  not  but  advance  their  end,  and  heighten  the 
feeling  of  illwill  against  Sparta.  The  relation  between 
Sphodrias  and  the  two  kings  remains  the  obscurest 
point  in  the  whole  matter.  Both  are  said  to  have 
been  on  his  side  against  the  Ephors :  the  one,  as  it 
seems,  from  motives  of  old  friendship ;  while  the  other 
can  hardly  be  presumed  to  have  opposed  public  opinion 
and  rendered  a  service  to  his  adversaries,  simply  from 
motives  of  weakly  parental  affection.  He  must  have 
approved  of  the  attempt  on  principle;  and  in  the 
present  case  we  may  suppose  tJiat  it  was  a  triumph 
to  him  to  sec  the  friend  of  Cleombrotus  a  convert  to 
his  policy  and  a  votary  of  the  view,  that  every  resource 
ought  to  be  employed  in  order  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  state.  Men  holding  such  sentiments  ought  not 
to  be  sacrificed  to  the  enemy,  even  though  they  hap- 
pened to  have  failed  in  a  particular  design.  Thus  the 
one  king  thought  it  his  duty  to  protect  an  old,  and 
the  other  a  newly-gained,  member  of  their  respective 
parties.* 

The  acquittal  of  Sphodrias  converted  his  expedition, 
so  devoid  of  importance  in  itself,  into  an  event  of  far- 
reaching   consequences.     In   Sparta  the  authority  of 

*  Grote's  reasons  against  the  story  of  Sphodrias,  Hist  of  Gruce,  toL  x. 
p.  135 ;  "  the  origin  of  the  story  due  to  Spartan  invention,'*  Schafer,  L  16. 
But  why  should  the  Spartans  have  set  this  story  afoot  ?  What  gain 
resulted  to  them  or  to  Sphodrias,  from  his  being  represented  as  a  man 
who  allowed  a  Boeotian  commercial  traveller  to  talK  him  over  into  a 
breach  of  the  peace  ? 
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Agesilaus  sank :  for  he  was  made  accountable  for  the  chap.  i. 

unjust  judicial  decision,  which  all  the  more  oflFended 

the  feelings  of  the  better  among  the  citizens,  because 
he  was  believed  to  have  weakened  the  supremacy  of  the 
law  on  purely  personal  considerations.  But  not  only 
his  unconscientiousness  was  made  clearly  manifest,  but 
also  the  entire  absence  of  political  sagacity,  which 
could  surely  least  of  all  be  spared  in  the  case  of  such 
a  policy  as  that  of  Agesilaus.  In  Athens  the  Lacedse- 
monian  envoys  had  not  been  allowed  to  depart,  until 
they  had  given  the  assurance  that  Sphodrias  would  be 
condemned  to  death  on  account  of  his  act  of  self-wilL 
His  acquittal  amounted  to  the  transfer  of  his  guilt 
to  the  state,  while  the  promised  satisfaction  was  not 
accorded.  This  suddenly  changed  everything.  The 
Athenians,  who  had  oiJy  quite  recently  proved  so 
tame  and  yielding,  and  had  thereby  essentially  faci- 
litated the  subjection  of  Thebes,  now  rapidly  and 
resolutely  renounced  their  connexion  with  Sparta. 
The  llieban  party,  recently  exposed  to  penalties  in 
person  and  in  purse,  took  the  helm  of  the  state  into 
their  hands  with  the  general  consent  of  the  people. 
A  spirit  of  warlike  aroour  arose ;  the  circumvallation 
of  tiie  Pirseeus  was  completed,  and  the  scheme  for  the 
restoration  of  the  maritime  power  of  Athens  was  seri-  Aiiiar^ 
ously  urffed  on :  the  other  states  were  summoned  to  *jlf!f? 
comWe^r  a  common  struggle  against  Lacedemonian  tT' 
despotism ;  and,  above  all,  an  offensive  and  defensive  ^^^" 
alliance  was  concluded  with  Thebes. 

Thus  the  situation  of  affairs  was  considerably  less  Ageniaus 
favourable  for  Sparta,  when  in  the  next  summer  she  '"/"tT' 
armed  for  a  second  campaign;  for  the  question  was  So'lyl). 
no  longer  the  chastisement  of  a  single  city,  but  the    Summer. 
two  chief  cities  of  Central  Greece  stood  united  to  resist 
any  intervention  on  the  part  of  Sparta ;  Thebes  was 
encouraged  by  this  alliance,  saw  her  frontiers  covered, 
and  could  rely  upon  timely  support  in  any  decisive 
contest.     The  Thebans,  however,  had  no  intention  of 
risking  their  good  fortune  in  open  battles,  and  in  the 
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(HAP. I.  ^^*  instance  arranged  everything  for  an  effective 
defence.  For  this  purpose  they  converted  the  pre- 
cincts of  their  city  into  a  vast  entrenched  camp.  All 
the  more  convenient  inlets  were  stopped  up  with  fosses 
and  palisadings,  the  work  being  facilitated  by  the 
heights,  lakes,  and  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
doubtless  it  was  the  military  insight  of  Epaminondas 
which  directed  its  execution  according  to  a  fixed  plan. 
The  troops  were  at  the  same  time  exercised  by  an  inces- 
sant drill ;  and  reliance  was  above  all  placed  upon  the 
cavalry  for  obstructing,  by  means  of  its  swift  move- 
ments, an  entrance  within  the  lines  of  the  fortifications. 
Chabrias,  who  had  already  stopped  the  march  of  Cleom- 
brotus  into  Boeotia  on  a  former  occasion,  commanded 
the  Attic  auxiliaries,  and  was  thoroughly  trusted  ;  he 
had  gained  great  glory  and  gathered  ample  military 
experience  up  to  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidais 
at  C3^rus,  and  afterwards  in  the  service  of  king 
Acoris  (p.  277).  He  was  present  with  5,000  foot- 
soldiers  and  200  horse.  Thus  the  approach  of  the 
enemy  was  calmly  awaited.  This  time  Agesilaus 
came  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  18,000, 
and  of  1,500  caval^}^  Taken  by  surprise  by  the  excel- 
lent preparations  of  the  Thebans,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  make  use  of  his  superior  numbers.  Like 
a  beast  of  prey  outside  the  walls  of  a  well-guarded 
farm,  he  passed  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  entrench- 
ments ;  wherever  he  sought  to  enter,  he  was  met  by 
troops  ready  for  action  ;  and  when  he  marched  off 
without  having  accomplished  anything,  his  rear-guard 
had  to  suffer  sensible  losses  at  the  hands  of  the  flying 
squadrons,  who  contrived  to  turn  every  local  oppor- 
tunity to  advantage.  Finally  he  succeeded  in  effecting 
an  entrance,  but  even  then  only  accomplished  a  devas- 
tation of  the  city  territory.  For  the  enemy,  instead 
of  abandoning  the  field,  so  courageously  in  happily- 
chosen  positions  withstood  the  attacks  of  Agesilaus, 
that  he  for  his  part  discontinued  the  contest  and 
calltnl   ott'  liis  trooi)s,  which  were  already  advancing 
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to  the  assault.  This  was  equivalent  to  a  defeat  chap.i. 
Agesilaus,  finding  himself  disanned  by  the  calm 
bravery  of  his  adversaries,  contented  himself  with 
fortifying  Thcspise  anew  and  establishing  Phoebidas 
there  as  military  governor,  and  then  took  his  departure 
home  with  his  troops. 

Thereupon  the  allies  issued  forth  from  their  camp  BceoHan 
Avith  increased  confidence  ;  attacked  Thespise ;  defeated  «»"*i»*^- 
and  killed  the  hated  Phoebidas ;  and  daily  increased  •  •  '  • 
the  numbers  of  theii'  adherents  in  Boeotia,  till  nothing 
remained  for  the  Spartans,  but  to  levy  then*  forces 
afresh  with  the  commencement  of  the  next  spring. 
But  now  the  Peloponnesian  confederates  likewise  be- 
came every  year  less  easily  manageable.  The  Theban 
w^ar  was  extremely  unpopular;  instances  of  open  re- 
sistance occurred  ;  and  although  the  king  gained  iso- 
lated advantages  here  and  there  by  means  of  successful 
forced  marches  and  other  tactical  devices,  learnt  by  him 
in  Asia,  yet  in  the  main  no  progress  was  made.  While 
the  courage  of  the  allies  was  constantly  on  the  increase, 
the  authority  of  Agesilaus  sank  in  the  eyes  of  both 
friend  and  foe  ;  and  the  ambitious  king  had  for  the 
second  time  to  quit  Boeotia,  without  having  in  reality 
accomplished  anything  beyond  causing  fruit-trees  to 
he  cut  down  by  the  roots,  farms  to  be  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  corn-fields  to  be  mown  bare.  During  his 
return  he  met  with  an  accident  at  Megara,  and 
was  carried  home  sick  to  Sparta;  he  could  not  but 
perceive  that  a  curse  rested  upon  this  war,  which 
he  himself  had  originally  occasioned.  AVhen  in 
the  following  year  (b.c.  376)  Cleombrotus  made  one 
more  expedition  against  Thebes,  he  never  even  crossed 
Mount  Cithaeron  ;  but,  finding  the  passes  occupied  by 
the  allies,  marched  away  again  after  an  unsuccessful 
skirmisL  * 

But    during  the    last  campaigns   a  new  war  had 

*  Expedition  of  Agesilaus  before  the  harvest :  Hellm,  38.  Military 
dispoBitions  of  Chabrias  :  Diod.  xv.  32  ;  Dem.  xx.  76 ;  Nepos,  Chabr.  1,2; 
Rendantz,  53. 
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CHAP.  I.   already  broken  out,  which  threatened  the  power  of 
xktyear    Sparta  from  another  quarter.     Athens,  scared  out  of 
o/jvai*-     her    irresolute    attitude  by  the  criminal  attempt  of 
**  oT*  s     Sphodrias,  had  entered  upon  a  totally  new  system  of 
(B.c.878-7).  policy.     It  was  now  clear,  what  was  to  be  expected 
from  Sparta ;    the    necessity  was  palpable  of  being 
prepared  against  so  insidious  an  enemy;    and  thus 
for  the  first  time  there  was  re-awakened  in  the  Attic 
community  a  clear  consciousness  of  its  political  task, 
a  unanimous    and  resolute  rise  to  action.      Instead, 
therefore,  of  contenting  themselves  with  supporting 
Thebes,  and  in  conjunction  with  her   rejecting  the 
claims  of  Sparta  to  supremacy  over  Central  Greece, 
the  Athenians  vigorously  addressed  themselves  to  the 
restoration  of  their  own  power,  and  the  recovery  of 
their  ancient  position.     In  this  respect  the  year  of  the 
archonship  of  Nausinicus,  OL  c.  3  (rc.  378-7),  con- 
stitutes a  decisive  epoch  ;  it  was  the  year  in  which 
the  most  considerable  statesmen  of  Athens  united  to 
establish  a  new  political  position  for  their  native  city ; 
and  although  their  proposals  imposed  new  sacrifices, 
they  were  accepted  by  the  citizens  without  reluctance. 
N€}o  A  new  financial  census  was  held  of  the  inhabitants ; 

toS?  ^^  ^^^  whole  of  the  property  existing  in  Attica,  inclusive 
of  the  public  property  and  of  that  held  for  wards, 
being  accurately  registered  ;  while,  instead  of  the 
capitalists  being  individually  called  upon  from  time  to 
time  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  state,  associations  of 
tax-payers  were  formed,  in  which  the  poorer  as  well 
as  the  richer  members  contributed  according  to  the 
standard  of  their  property ;  and  thus  a  broader  and 
safer  basis  was  obtained  for  the  system  of  pubUc 
burdens.  The  citizens  subject  to  taxation,  from  which 
only  those  devoid  of  property  {i.e.  probably  those 
whose  possessions  were  estimated  below  25  minse  = 
93/.  circ.  in  value)  remained  exempted,  were  divided 
into  twenty  associations,  every  one  of  which  repre- 
sented an  equal  paying  power.  These  associations  as 
a  body  guaranteed  the  payments  claimed  by  the  state. 


J 
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The  highest-taxed  in  the  several  associations,  three  chap.  i. 
hundred  in  number,  provided  for  the  actual  payment 
of  the  contributions,  pledged  themselves  for  it  to  the 
state,  and,  if  necessary,  undertook  to  make  advances. 
Hereby  immediate  intervention  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrates  was  avoided,  and  the  wealthiest  of  the 
citizens  acquired,  as  a  compensation  for  the  consider- 
able sacrifices  expected  from  them,  a  corresponding 
degree  of  influence. 

Hereupon  the  Pirseeus  became  full  of  life,  as  of  old  The  imu 
in  the  days  of  Themistocles ;  one  hundred  triiemes  Xin^Ji^ 
were  immediately  constructed,  the  ship-sheds  put  in 
order,  and  the  sailors  drilled.  The  Athenians  had  no 
lack  of  efficient  commanders.  They  had  at  their  dis- 
posal the  inventive  genius  of  Iphicrates,  the  proved 
capacity  of  Chadrias,  and  the  noble  and  generous 
spirit  of  Timotheus,  Conon's  son,  whose  mission  it 
pre-eminently  was  to  resume  the  work  of  which  his 
father  had  laid  the  foundations  by  the  construction  of 
the  Walls.  These  men  were  one  and  all  bom  generals ; 
while  in  Callistratus  of  Aphidnae  Athens  possessed  a 
statesman,  whose  eloquence,  experience,  and  knowledge 
of  the  world  admirably  adapted  him  for  promoting 
the  new  developement  of  her  power :  for  everything 
depended  upon  a  wise  regard  being  paid  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times.  But  for  the  success  of  their 
new  eflbrts  the  Athenians  were  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
Spartans.  By  their  abuse  of  their  supremacy  of  posi- 
tion since  the  destruction  of  the  Attic  fleet,  the  Spartans 
had  provoked  so  much  wrath  not  only  on  the  main- 
land, but  also  in  all  the  island  and  coast-towns,  and 
even  now  these  were  treated  by  them  with  so  defiant 
an  arrogance,  that  the  Athenians  had  on  their  side 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  able  to  appear 
before  the  Greek  seaports,  which  had  all  more  or  less 
tasted  the  rule  of  Spartan  harmosts,  in  the  character 
of  preservers  and  liberators, — just  as  the  Spartans 
themselves  had  once  upon  a  time  summoned  the  same 
places  to  freedom  from  the  yoke  of  the  Athenians. 
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CHAP.  I.  But  now  it  was  of  primary  importance  to  convince  the 
maritime  states  of  the  fact,  that  they  were  not  about 
to  be  deceived  once  more,  and  that  it  was  not  their 
destiny  to  be  perpetually  exchanging  one  yoke  for  the 
other.  Definite  pledges  were  therefore  required,  to 
show  that  the  Athenians  were  now  pursuing  a  policy 
with  regard  to  their  confederates  essentially  different 
from  their  former  policy  of  maritime  dominion.  They 
showed  that  they  had  learnt  the  lesson  of  the  past, 
and  set  forth  as  the  first  principle  of  the  new  associa- 
tion a  conscientious  respect  for  all  existing  forms  of 
state-government ;  there  was  no  desire  to  rule  in  the 
confederate  towns  by  means  of  parties ;  Athens  was 
to  be,  not  the  ruling  capital,  but  only  the  directing 
city  in  possession  of  the  primacy  {der  hitende  Vorort), 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  Council,  in  which  all  com- 
munities, both  gi-eat  and  small,  were  to  be  represented. 
Callistratus  wjus  in  a  sense  the  Aristides  of  the  new 
confederation,  and  doubtless  did  much  to  bring  about 
an  agreement ;  it  was  likewise  his  work  that  in  the 
phice  of  the  ^' tribute^''  of  odious  memory  the  pay- 
ments necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  confederation 
were  introduced  under  the  gentler  name  of  "  contri- 
hutions,''  which  term  expressed  the  voluntary  character 
of  the  oft'crings.  Furthermore,  Athens  solemnly  re- 
nounced the  possession  of  any  landed  property  in  the 
island-states  ;  she  relinquished  all  claims  on  former 
state-domains  there ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  was 
settled,  that  in  future  neither  should  any  Attic  citizen 
be  allowed  to  acquire  landed  property  abroad, — a 
provision  which  freed  the  islanders  from  the  fear  of 
the  ancient  cleruchies  (vol.  ii,  p.  485)  K^ing  renewed. 
At  the  same  time  care  was  taken  not  to  irritate  Persia, 
lest  she  sliould  be  perchance  again  impelled  to  take  the 
side  of  Sparta.  The  Peace  of  Antalcidas  was  tacitly 
n.^tained  as  the  basis  of  the  new  system  of  relations 
between  the  states  ;  it  l>oing  merely  intended  to  make 
a  reality  of  that  clause  of  the  Treaty,  which  Sparta 
had  so  vilely  abused  and  in   the  end  so  shamefullr 
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broken, — ^in  this  sense,  however,  that  it  was  not  to   ^^^^'  ^' 
exclude  a  voluntary   association    of  allies    enjoying 
equal  rights.      These  states  were  then  conjointly  to 
constitute  a  Hellenic  power  for  resistance  against  any 
act  of  injustice  on  the  part  of  Sparta.* 

Never  was  a  policy  more  in  accordance  with  its  age 
and  more  happy  in  its  conception  put  forward  by 
Athens  than  on  the  present  occasion.  It  met  with 
sympathy  and  joyful  assent  far  and  near.  The  foreign 
connexions,  whicb  had  secretly  continued  to  be  main- 
tained even  during  the  time  of  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  Sparta,  were  now  publicly  renewed, — among  them 
that  with  Chios,  the  ancient  faithful  ally  of  the  Athe- 
nians, which  had  undergone  evil  experiences  during 
the  maritime  dominion  of  Sparta  (vol.  iii.  p.  515),  and 
those  with  Mitylene,  which  Thrasybulus  had  freed 
from  Spartan  harmosts  (p.  264),  and  with  Byzantium. 
Amicable  relations  were  resumed  with  the  Cyclades, 
Rhodes,  and  Perinthus;  in  other  words,  the  ancient 
union  of  navies  was  at  once  renewed  upon  a  large 
scale  and  in  a  wide  extent.  Even  such  states  joined 
it,  as  had  hitherto  never  stood  in  confedemte  relations 
with  Athens,  above  all  Thebes,  which  drew  the  imme- 
diate advantage  from  this  resurrection  of  the  Attic 
naval  power.  For  the  energy  of  the  Athenians,  which 
had  again  revived  in  full  measure,  actually  enabled 
them  to  appear  in  the  ^Egean  with  squadrons  of  war- 
vessels  already  during  the  last  two  Boeotian  campaigns. 
Chabrias,  Timotheus,  and  Callistratus  were  the  first 
commanders  of  the  new  confederate  fleet.  The 
Spartans  indeed  at  first  pretended  not  to  take  these  ProeMd- 
important  movements  into  account  at  all.  But  their  ^^X,and 
confederates  at  the  next  meeting  protested  very  loudly  hw  <»»- 
against  the  exclusively  mainland  policy  pursued  by  the  f^^°^' 
Spartans  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  uselessly 

*  As  to  the  naval  confederation  in  the  year  of  Nausinicus,  see  Diod. 
XT.  28 fl  and  the  documentary  instrument  of  the  confederation,  discovered 
in  1851,  and  edited  by  Eustratiades,  Rangab^,  M.  H.  E.  Meier,  and 
Schafer.    Qt  Schafer,  uemo9ih,  i  25.    Suvro^cr  in  lieu  of  <p6pos, 
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CHAP. I.    wasted  the  Peloponnesian  resources;  it  was  simply 
a  repetition  of  the  ancient  system  of  warfare  pur- 
sued  by  Archidumus   (vol.   iiL  p.  57).      The  Corin- 
thians were  doubtless  pre-eminently  active  in  insisting 
upon  a  naval   armament.      The  new  naval  power,  it 
was  urged,  ought    not  to   be  allowed   to   attain    to 
maturity ;    Athens  ought  to  be  cut  off  by  sea^  and 
starved  out.      This,    it  was   urged,   was   the    single 
proper  mode  of  attack ;   by  sea  it  would  likewise  be 
easiest  to  reach  the  Thebans.    The  Spartan  government 
was  obliged  to  give  way ;   and  thus  it  came  to  pass, 
that  the  expedition  to  Boeotia  was  postponed  for  the 
present,  while  maritime  affairs  absorbed  all  attention. 
Within   a    short  time    PoUis,    the    Lacedaemonian 
admiral,  was  able  to  weigh  anchor  with  sixty  vessels, 
and   made   his  appearance    so    unexpectedly  in  the 
waters  of  Ceos  and  Andros,  that  a  whole  fleet  laden 
with  corn,  which  was  on  its  voyage  from  the  Helles- 
pont, only  with  difficulty  escaped  him.       The   ships 
made  their  way  into    the  harbour   of  Gersestus  in 
Euboea,  but   were   unable  to   continue  their  voyage. 
The  Piraeeus  remained  blockaded,  and  a  new  famine 
was  imminent. 

Hereupon  the  citizens  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  at 
once   equipped   so  large    a  number   of   ships-of-war, 
that  they  were  able  to  break  the  blockade  and  bring 
in  the  supplies.     Chabrias  commanded  the  fleet.      In- 
stead of  resting    satisfied  with   the  success    already 
achieved,  he  sailed  to  Naxos,  in  order  to  lay  siege  to 
Bauieof     the  island-city.      PoUis  followed;   and  in  the  broad 
^?^'       sound  between  Naxos  and  Paros  the  fleets  met ;  the 
(B.C.  876).   Attic  being  superior  in  numbers  by  twenty  vessels.    It 
Septeinber.   was  about  the  middle  of  the  month  Boedromion,  the 
month  of  victory  with  the  Athenians  (voL  ii.  pp.  291, 
305,  319,  and  Note  XV.  Appendix) ;  and  the  day  of 
the  month  chosen  by  Chabrias  for  the  battle  was  the  six- 
teenth (September  9tli,  376  B.C.) ;  it  was  the  first  of  the 
days  of  the  Eleusinian  festival,  which  was  opened  with 
the  cry :  "  To  the  sea,  ye  Initiated  !''      Pollis  success- 
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fully  attacked  the  left  wing  of  the  Athenians,  until  chap.  i. 
Chabrias  came  up  with  the  kernel  of  his  fleet,  and, 
most  efficiently  supported  by  the  valour  of  the  youthful 
Phocion,  who  commanded  under  him,  sank  more  than 
half  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  captured  eight,  and  gained 
so  brilliant  a  victory,  that  he  might  have  destroyed  the 
insignificant  forces  of  the  foe,  had  he  not  been  rendered 
cautious  in  the  use  of  his  good  fortune  by  the  remem- 
brance of  the  fate  of  the  generals  at  the  ArginussB 
(vol.  iii.  p.  507).  He  returned  home  with  3,000 
prisoners,  and  brought  to  the  city  spoils  to  the 
value  of  110  talents  (26,800Z.  ciVc). 

This  was  the  first  victory  which  Athens  again  owed 
to  herself — a  genuine  citizens'  victory,  the  just  punish- 
ment for  the  breach  of  the  peace  committed  by  Spho- 
drias,  the  full  justification  of  the  claims  with  which 
Athens  once  more  came  forward  among  the  maritime 
states  of  Greece.  How  soon  had  the  entire  relations 
between  the  states  changed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  1  Sparta,  after  quite  recently  in  unmeasured 
arrogance  indulging  in  the  belief  that  she  had  reduced 
all  Greece  to  servitude,  had  now  been  humiliated  by 
land  and  by  sea.  Though  she  had  called  into  play  all 
the  auxiliary  resources  at  her  disposal  in  repeated 
campaigns,  she  had  proved  incapable  of  breaking  the 
resistance  of  a  single  city  which  had  cast  oflF  her  yoke  ; 
and  had  then  at  the  hands  of  a  second  power,  which 
had  arisen  with  equal  suddenness,  suffered  a  defeat, 
whereby  she  was  forced  to  abandon  the  entire  maritime 
region  of  the  Archipelago,  and  to  hide  timidly  with  her 
vessels  behind  Cape  Malea.* 

To  Thebes  the  successes  of  Athens  were  of  ines- 

« 

♦  Battle  of  Naxofl :  HdUn.  v.  4,  60;  Diod.  xv.  34  ;  Plut.  Phoc.  6; 
Dem,  XX.  77.  lUpi  rtiv  vopirtkrjvov :  Boeckh,  Mondcycleny  4.  "'AXadc 
idforai " :  Mommsen,  Hecrtologie,  246.  Boecldi  dated  immediately  before 
the  battle  the  decree  of  Cephalus  in  honour  of  Phanocritus  of  Parium, 
who  receivee  a  reward  for  haviDg  brought  information  conoemine  the 
moymnent  of  a  hoetile  squadron  {Corp.  Iiuscr,  Or,  84;  cf.  a  similar  decree 
with  legaid  to  Philiscms,  ObUinger  Nachr,  1867,  p.  261).  However,  this 
combination,  which  already  Grote  called  into  question,  cannot  be  main- 
tained, as  ia  shown  by  Kirchhoff,  Abhandl  d,  Berlin,  Akad.,  1861,  p.  605. 
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CHAP.  T.  timable  value.  During  these  years  Thebes  was  able 
^j^^  to  devote  herself  undisturbed  to  her  most  immediate 
policy.  tasks,  and  firmly  to  esfciblish  her  position  in  Bceotia. 
01.  ci.  1  III  this  she  proceeded  with  a  sa&^acious  moderation. 
^  '  '  '•  doubtless  based  upon  a  system  of  policy  introduced 
by  Epaminondas.  All  violent  means  were  eschewed, 
in  order  that  the  work  of  union  might  not  be  desecrated 
by  bloody  party-struggles.  Confidence  was  placed  in 
the  growrth,  increasing  from  year  to  year,  of  the 
national  party,  in  the  progress  towards  maturity  of 
a  young  generation  of  patriots,  and  in  the  impression 
created  by  the  defeats  of  Sparta,  which  could  not  but 
discourage  her  adherents.  And  in  truth  the  difficulties 
in  which  the  oligarchical  governments  were  involved 
steadily  increased.  In  Thespiae  matters  had  come  to 
such  a  pass,  that  the  oligarchs  for  the  sake  of  self- 
presers^ation  conceived  the  desperate  scheme  of  falling 
upon  their  adversaries  in  the  town  with  the  assistance 
of  Lacedaemonian  soldiery,  and  massacring  them  in  a 
body.  It  was  therefore  one  of  the  very  last  acts  of 
Agesilaus  in  Bceotia,  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  civil 
warfare  at  Thespiae. 

But  the  more  faithfully  the  Lacedaemonian  party 

held  out  under  unfavourable  circumstances  in  Tanagra, 

in  Thespiae,  in  Orchomenus,  the  more  was  it  entitled 

to  a  vigorous  support.     Immediately,  therefore,  after 

the  battle  of  Naxos  a  new  military  expedition  was 

resolved  upon ;   Sparta,  after  having  abandoned  the 

iEgean  to  the  Athenians,  hoped  to  be  left  at  peace  by 

them,  and  turned  anew  to  operations  against  Thebes. 

The  Thebans  on  the  other  hand  sought  to  escape  the 

imminent .  danger   by  means  of  skilful   negotiations, 

and  in  particular  once  more  set  in  motion  their  friends 

TimMheus   at  Athcus.     Thcsc  iusistcd  upon  the  necessity  of  not 

^loni^Sca.    l^a,ving  the  work  half-finished,  and  the  victories  which 

B.C.  375.    had  been  gained  unused.     The  maritime  dominion  of 

Summer.    Athcns  ouglit  to  be  restored  in  its  full  extent,  if  she 

was  to  maintain  a  secure  hold  over  what   she  had 

already  recovered.     It  was  known  that  the  maritime 
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states  in  the  Western  Sea  desired  to  join  the  new  chart. 
confederacy  ;  and  thus,  to  the  t^error  of  the  Spartans, 
a  fleet  of  fifty  vessels  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
375  sent  out  under  Timotheus.  It  first  landed  forces 
upon  the  coast  of  Laconia,  which  was  devastated  by 
them,  and  then  steered  round  Peloponnesus  into  the 
.Ionic  Sea,  in  order  here  to  test  the  fortunes  of  the 
recovered  maritime  dominion  of  Athens.  The  results 
were  uncommonly  favourable.  The  community  of 
the  Paleans  in  Cephallenia  was  the  first  to  give  in  its 
adherence ;  Corcyra  followed.  The  magnanimous  con- 
duct of  the  Attic  commander  gained  him  all  hearts ; 
for  everywhere  he  respected  the  existing  constitutions, 
and  conscientiously  abstained  from  any  abuse  of  his 
power.  An  Attic  confederacy  rapidly  formed  itself  in 
the  Ionic  Sea,  and  was  joined  by  the  princes  of  Epirus. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  same  terror  which  had 
of  old  contributed  most  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  viz.  of  the  Peloponnesus  being  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  and  so  to  speak  throttled  by 
the  maritime  power  of  Athens,  once  more  befel  the 
Spartans  and  their  confederates :  the  states  which 
had  remained  true  to  Sparta,  in  particular  Leucas  and 
Ambracia,  urgently  demanded  support  *  The  intended 
campaign  by  land  was  therefore,  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  desire  of  the  Thebans,  once  more  postponed, 
while  a  fleet  of  fifty-five  vessels  was  sent  out  under 
Nicolochus,  to  maintain  the  Peloponnesian  supremacy 
in  the  Ionic  Sea.  In  the  month  of  June  the  fleets 
met  off*  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  opposite  the  island  of 
Leucas,  near  Alyzia.  Timotheus  pursued  the  same 
course  which  Chabrias  had  followed  before  the  battle 
of  Naxos,  in  remembering  the  festival  which  was 
celebrated  at  Athens  on  the  day  of  the  battle,  and 
sailing  to  meet  the  foe  with  ships  wreathed  with  myrtles. 
He  employed  a  small  squadron  for  the  purpose  of  tiring 
out  the  enemy  by  rapid  manoeuvres  ;  and  not  till  then 
did  he  advance  to  battle  with  his  remaining  ships. 
Though  the  victory  gained  by  him  was  not  so  decisive 
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CHAP.  I.  as  that  of  the  preceding  year,  yet  the  superiority  of 
the  Athenians  was  undoubted  ;  and  Timotheus,  rein- 
forced by  the  Corcyrsean  auxiliaries,  remained  in  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  sea.  In  a  »hort  time,  and 
with  smfidl  resources,  successes  had  been  achieved, 
such  as  had  of  old  cost  extreme  exertions  lasting  many 
years  ;  and  this  time  they  had  not  been  purchased  by 
means  of  bloody  revolutions  ;  the  victor's  hands  were 
pure,  his  glory  was  without  a  stain,  and  the  moral 
dignity  of  the  Athenians  stood  higher  than  eva: 
before.''* 

But  Athens  herself  was  not  what  she  had  been  of 
old.  The  citizens  were  no  longer  joyously  ready  to 
make  all  necessary  sacrifices,  no  longer  energeticaUy 
determined  to  stake  everything  upon  the  restoration 
of  their  power.  The  most  splendid  successes  of  Timo- 
theus  failed  to  call  forth  any  lasting  ardour  for  war ; 
the  joy  inspired  by  his  reports  of  his  victories  was 
embittered,  and  turned  into  vexation,  by  the  demands 
for  money  made  at  the  same  time.  And  indeed  there 
existed  no  treasure  whence  the  needs  of  the  war  could 
have  been  defrayed;  the  contributions  flowed  in  scantily; 
the  money  for  the  fleet  had  to  be  collected  by  means 
of  a  property-tax,  sensible  to  every  individual.  Finally, 
the  grievous  impression  prevailed,  that  these  heavy 
sacrifices  chiefly  redounded  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Thebans.  They  alone  derived  a  certain  and  undoubted 
profit  from  the  expenditure,  while  the  permanence  of 
the  Attic  successes  was  open  to  reasonable  doubta 

At  Athens  men  thought  that  more  than  enough  had 
been   done  to  restore  the  honour  of  the  state  ;  and 

♦  Agesilaiis  at  Thegpi® :  Hdlen,  v.  4,  68 ;  Pint.  Ages,  27  (the  king 
falls  sick  at  Megara ;  his  illness  and  weakness  continue  for  a  long  period, 
till  after  the  battle  of  Leiictra).  IlaKcurj^  and  KtpKvpaitav  6  dfj/iof :  instra- 
ment  of  the  confederation  ^Sohafer,  Comm,  de  Sociis  Ath,  11).  Battle  of 
'AXvfia,  Xen.;  "ircpi  AtvKoba"  Diod.;  Polysen.  iiL  10,  4  (^i*  copn)  2«/ki). 
The  Scira  (in  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn)  are  easily  confounded  with 
the  Scirophoria  ;  Schomann,  Gru^Ji,  AUerth,  ii'.  466.  On  account  of  the 
season  of  the  year,  such  a  confusion  has  with  much  probability  been 
assumed  to  have  occurred  in  this  instance  also ;  if  so,  the  battle  would 
fall  on  the  12th  Sciroph.  »  June  27tL    Ct  Schafer,  Dtmorih,  L  48. 
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since   Sparta  had  likewise   very   considerably  toned  chap.  t. 
down  her  demands,  since  she  was  sick  of  the  naval  ^~ — 7~ 
war  into  which  she  had  been  forced  against  her  will,  goUatuma. 
and  desirous  of  having  her  hands  left  free  for  more  oi  cL  2 
important  purposes,   it  was  possible  for  the  peace-  ^^^*  ^  *^* 
negotiations  to  be  opened  with  the  best  prospect  of 
success.     And  indeed  the  two  chief  powers  soon  came 
to  an  understanding, — on  the  basis  of  the  Peace  of 
Antalcidas, — to  this  effect :  that  all  garrisons  should 
be  removed  from  the  territory  not  belonging  to  their 
state,  and  that  Sparta  and  Athens  should  be  mutually 
recognised  by  one  another ;  the  former  as  holding  the 
primacy  among  the  Peloponnesian  states,  the  latter  as 
the  primary  state    of    her  naval    confederacy.     The 
treaty,  after  being  negotiated  at  Sparta,  was  at  Athens 
submitted  to  the  deputies  of  the  naval  confederacy 
for  ratification.     Not  one  of  the  states,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Thebes,  had  any  interest  in  the  continuation 
of  the  war.     Athens  was  completely  satisfied  by  the  Peaee  wuh 
concessions  of  Sparta ;  and  the  remaining  states  were  ^p^^ 
well  contented  to  have  shaken  off  the  tyranny  of  the  (^0.^37^ 
Spartans  by  means  of  such  slender  exertions.     The  Auuude 
Thebans  could  not  assert  their  separate  interests,  which  ^f  Thebea. 
were  opposed  to  the  general  desire  for  peace ;  but  they 
had  instructed  their  deputy  not  to  sign  otherwise  than 
in  the  name  of  Boeotia.     The  deputy  in  question  was 
Epaminondas.    It  created  astonishment  when  the  The- 
ban  envoy  pleaded  his  cause  in  a  manner  which  placed 
him  on  a  full  equality  with  his  opponent  Callistratus, 
the  greatest  orator  of  Athens.     Epaminondas  attested 
by  his  personal  bearing  as  well  as  by  his  speech,  that 
a  new  era  had  in  truth  opened  for  Thebes,  and  that 
she  was  well  capaUe  of  assuming   another  position 
than   that  which   she   had   heretofore   held.      In  no 
quarter  however  was  there  any  inclination  to  post- 
pone the  desired  peace  again  on  account  of  Thebes : 
this  point  would  have  necessitated  fresh  negotiations 
with  Sparta,  who,  it  was  well  known,  would  refuse  to 
give  way  on  this  head ;  on  which  Athens  was  at  bottom 
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f'HAP.  T.  thoroughly  at  one  with  her.  For  the  Athenians  re- 
garded  with  inci*easing  disfavour  the  endeavour  of 
the  Thebans  to  force  themselves  in  among  the  great 
powers  of  Greece ;  no  sooner  had  the  despotic  supre- 
macy of  Sparta  been  broken,  than  the  feeling  of 
fraternity,  which  had  formed  itself  between  Athens 
and  Thebes  in  the  struggle  against  that  supremacy, 
vanished,  and  the  old  aversion  reappeared,  intensified 
by  suspicious  feara,  such  as  might  with  reason  suggest 
themselves  to  a  jealous  neighbour-city  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presence  of  a  man  like  Epaminondas.  Cal- 
listratus  upheld  the  treaty  agreed  upon  at  Sparta, 
and  in  the  whole  diet  Epaminondas  was  not  supported 
by  a  single  vote.  He  stood  absolutely  alone  ;  and,  as 
he  obeyed  his  instructions,  Thebes  was  excluded  firom 
participation  in  the  treaty.  On  his  return  home,  the 
question  was  once  more  taken  into  consideration  ; 
tlie  state  of  affairs  was  not  held  to  be  ripe  as  yet 
for  venturing  on  the  decisive  step  ;  conciliatory  over- 
tures were  therefore  made,  and  a  second  embassy 
signed  the  treaty  in  the  form  demanded  by  the  other 
states.* 

This  act  of  self-control,  to  which  the  Thebans  once 
more  consented,  was  a  step  of  wise  moderation  pro- 
ductive of  the  best  results.  For,  instead  of  the  general 
indignation  turning  against  them,  as  the  solitar}''  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace,  and  furnishing  Sparta  with  an 
opportunity  for  undertaking  a  new  expedition  of  ven- 
geance, the  cause  of  strife  had  now  been  evaded.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  understanding  between  the  two 
great  powers  at  once  showed  itself  to  rest  on  very 
unsafe  foundations.  For,  precisely  as  in  former  times 
of  war,  so  now  again  the  commanders  could  not  after 

♦  Peace  :  Hellau  vi.  2,  1.  Manso,  Vohmel,  and  others  deny  the  Peace 
of  374  ;  Sievers  (220)  says  "  it  was  never  executed."  Rehdantz  (71)  gives 
the  correct  view.  Callias  concluded  peace  twice  (387  and  374  rc): 
lit  lien.  vi.  3,  4.  Sacrifice  on  the  occasion  of  the  peace  :  Isocr.  xv.  110; 
Kepos,  Tiwoth.  2.  Diodorns  clearly  distinguishes  between  two  series  of 
peace-negotiations  (xv.  31  and  50).  The  former  probably  at  Athens: 
Kehdantz,  73.    'E^ywyclr,  "  prresidiorum  deductores,"  t*.  72. 
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the  publication  of  the  conclusion  of  peace  abstain  from  chap.  i. 
seeking  to  secure  small  advantages  for  which  a  fitting 
opportunity  ofiered  itself.  Timotheus,  feeling  himself 
after  all  for  the  moment  master  of  the  Western  Sea, 
before  quitting  it,  landed  a  body  of  Zacynthians  in 
their  island,  and  supported  them  in  their  endeavours 
to  seize  the  government.  This  breach  of  the  peace  Nwj  naval 
aroused  the  wrath  of  the  Spartans;  and  since  they  ^J^^^ 
received  no  satisfaction  for  it  at  Athens,  they  immedi-  qi.  ci.  2 
ately  despatched  a  fleet  to  Zacynthus,  and  at  the  same  (b-c  374). 
time  took  advantage  of  the  invitation  of  a  party 
favourable  to  them  in  Corcyra,  and  attacked  this 
island,  which  they  were  least  of  all  willing  to  leave 
under  Attic  influence,  because  it  was  of  too  great 
importance  for  them  with  a  view  to  their  relations 
with  Sicily.  In  this  attempt  they  met  with  the  most 
vigorous  support  from  the  maritime  states  of  Pelopon- 
nesus ;  and,  as  Timotheus  had  meanwhile  quitted 
these  parts,  they,  after  in  the  first  instance  trying, 
but  falling  in,  a  surprise,  besieged  the  city  of  the 
Corcyneans  most  vigorously  from  the  landside  as  well 
as  from  the  sea,  with  sixty  ships  and  1,500  men.  But 
the  Athenians  were  at  hand  without  delay  ;  they  sent 
an  auxiliary  force  by  land  to  Epirus,  whence,  with  the 
aid  of  the  friendly  government;,  it  was  transported  to 
Corcyra,  and  arrived  at  the  right  moment  for  averting 
immediate  danger  ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  equip- 
ped sixty  vessek-of-war,  to  follow  under  Timotheus. 

Thus,  after  a  sham  peace  of  a  few  weeks,  the  war 
had  burst  forth  afresh  ;  and  it  was  now  the  task  of  the 
Thebans  to  employ  this  new  term,  which  an  unex- 
pected good-fortune  offered  them,  with  the  utmost 
energy,  so  as  at  last  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  their 
own  land  as  they  wished,  and  to  prepai'e  themselves 
for  the  inevitable  day  of  the  crisis, 

A  peaceful  blending  of  the  territories  of  the  several 
towns  of  Bceotia,  such  as  Epaminondas  and  his  friends 
had  hoped  for,  would  not  admit  of  realisation,  though 
it  was  manifest  enough  that  the  entire  future  of  the 
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CHAP.i.  country  depended  upon  its  union  around  a  single 
centre.  The  Orchomenians  still  found  the  idea  in- 
tolerable, that  their  city  of  ancient  fame  was  to 
become  an  insignificant  hamlet  in  the  country  which 
had  its  seat  of  government  at  Thebes;  the  lower 
classes  were  too  little  advanced  to  appreciate  the  bless- 
ings promised  them  by  the  political  regeneration  of 
the  land ;  and  the  ruling  families  refused  to  give  way^ 
although  they  could  not  but  recognise  that  their  posi- 
tion was  becoming  daily  more  untenable.  And,  as 
to  the  Plataeans,  who  could  blame  them  for  having 
allowed  an  invincible  hatred  against  the  authors  w 
their  temble  calamities  to  take  root  among  them? 
The  excellent  men  who  were  at  present  directing  the 
policy  of  Thebes  had  to  suffer  for  the  former  conduct 
of  their  native  city. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  proceed  by  force  of 
arms ;  and  there  was  the  less  reason  for  entertaining 
any  scruples  on  this  head,  since  the  obstacles  against 
the  miion  of  the  country  were  foreign  garnsona  For 
the  new  Thebes  adopted  this  principle  from  the  old : 
that  every  combination  on  the  part  of  a  Boeotian 
town  with  a  foreign  power  amounted  to  a  criminal 
act  of  disloyalty  and  of  treason  against  the  common 
country, — the  same  principle  which  the  Thebans  had 
urged  upon  the  Spartans  in  reference  to  Plataeae,  and 
which  the  Spartans  held  to  have  been  abolished  by 
tlie  Peace  of  Antalcidas.  Pelopidas  first  took  the  field 
for  Thebes.  After  several  fruitless  attacks  upon  Or- 
chomenus,  he  made  use  of  the  moment  when  the 
Lacedaemonian  force  which  guarded  the  citadel  there 
had  marched  out  to  Locris.  At  the  head  of  the 
Sacred  Band  and  a  squadron  of  cavalry  he  appeared 
before  the  city ;  but  here  other  troops  had  unex- 
pectedly arrived, — a  sign  of  the  anxiety  with  which 
the  Spartans  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  positions 
in  Bceotia,  even  though  they  were  for  the  pi-esent 
occupied  with  other  matters.  Pelopidas  retreated 
along  the  road  to  Tegyra,  which  lay  on  the  further 
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side  of  the  valley  of  Lake  Copais,  opposite  Orcho-  chap.  i. 

menus,  in  the  direction  towards  Locris.     Here  he  sud-  

denly  came  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  on  their  return 
thence.  There  was  no  question  of  evading  the  conflict. 
He  therefore,  in  spite  of  their  numbers  being  double 
his  own,  attacked  them  with  his  cavalry,  and  then 
with  the  Three  Hundred  broke  through  the  enemy's 
•line.  The  Lacedaemonian  leaders  fell,  and  the  ranks 
opened  for  Pelopidas  to  pass  through.  But  he,  now 
no  longer  satisfied  with  this  success,  once  more 
attacked  the  troops,  and  drove  them  into  flight ;  so  that 
it  was  only  under  cover  of  the  night  that  they  were 
able  to  make  good  their  escape  into  Orchomenus. 

Thus  the  menace  of  danger  was  changed  into  a 
brilliant  victory ;  and  this  day  of  honour  for  the 
Sacred  Band  created  a  great  impression  throughout 
Boeotia.  Probably  the  Boeotian  towns  simultaneously 
gave  in  their  adherence,  without  a  single  one  of  them 
being  destroyed.  About  the  same  time,  immediately 
after  the  outbreak  of  new  hostilities  between  Athens 
and  Sparta,  communications  were  likewise  already 
opened  with  lason,  the  Tyrant  of  Pherse,  and  attempts 
made  to  bring  about  a  combination  between  Phocis 
and  Boeotia.  These  were  the  first  endeavours  towards 
founding  a  confederation  in  the  mainland  of  Central 
Greece. 

While  thus  the  policy  of  Thebes  already  ventured 
beyond  the  confines  of  Boeotia,  the  last  decisive  events 
within  these  were  also  already  occurring.    With  a  new 
war  in  certain  prospect,  it  was  inadmissible  to  leave  any 
fortified  places  standing,  which  Sparta  might  imme- 
diately use  as  military  positions.     Above  all,  Platseae  Destme- 
had  long  been  an  object  of  vexation  to  the  Thebans.  p'Ja^^ 
Information   now  reached  them,  that  this   city  was  qi  cL  4 
intending  to  place  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  (^-c-  873). 
Athenians :  it  was,  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  Peace 
(p.  376),  rapidly  taken  by  means  of  a  cavalry  attack, 
and  laid  level  with  the  ground,  after  the  population 
had  been  permitted  to  depart  unhurt,  on  condition. 
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CHAP.  I.  however,  of  never  again  entering  Boeotia.  Very  soon 
afterwards  Tanagra  and  Thespise  were  likewise  utterly 
reduced,  and  doubtless  deprived  of  their  walls.  At 
last  matters  had  been  thoroughly  set  to  rights  at 
home ;  the  goal  of  many  years'  endeavours  had  been 
reached.  Thebes  was  the  first  and  the  only  city  of 
Bceotia.* 

Meanwhile  the  naval  war  had  been  continued  with 
varying  results.  The  Corcyrseans  with  painful  anxiety 
awaited  the  promised  fleet.  There  was  at  Athens  no 
lack  of  goodwill  But  the  want  of  money  had  already 
made  itself  felt  before  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  and 
crippled  all  proceedings.  Timotheus  did  what  it  lay  in 
his  power  to  do.  Personally,  he  made  the  greatest  efibrts. 
The  trierarchs  added  advances  of  their  own  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  crews  ;  and  thus  in  April  373  the 
fleet  weighed  anchor ;  but  instead  of  making  for 
Corcyra,  where  the  situation  of  the  besieged  daily  grew 
more  unbearable,  Timotheus  sailed  to  the  north,  to  the 
coasts  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia.  He  evidently  had 
in  view  a  long  and  decisive  war,  and  accordingly 
deemed  it  above  all  incumbent  upon  him  to  open  new 
resources  and  to  gain  new  allies.  Men  are  generally 
prone  to  attach  the  highest  importance  to  that  for 
which  they  personally  feel  the  highest  capacity ;  and 
thus  Timotheus  did  not  scruple  to  keep  the  Corcy- 
raeans  waiting,  while  by  the  charms  of  his  manner  he 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  Prince  of  Pherae,  lason,  and 
a  series  of  island  and  coast-states,  to  join  the  Attic 
confederacy.  While  he  cruised  about  in  the  ./Egean  as 
a  peaceful  victor,  successfully  adding  new  members  to 
the  naval  confederacy,  the  summer  passed  away.     The 

♦  Zacynthus  :  Hdlm.  vi.  2,  2.  Tegvra :  Plut  Pdop,  xvL  17 ;  Diod. 
XV.  37.  The  straight  road  between  Orchomenus  and  Tegyra  was  im- 
passable :  Ulrichs,  Beisen,  i.  202.  Destruction  of  Plata^ie  :  according  to 
rausiin.  ix.  1,  3,  under  the  archonship  of  *AoTfioff,  373-2  B.C.;  acoordiD^ 
to  Diod.  XV.  16,  under  that  of  Socratides,  374-3 ;  according  to  Clinton- 
Kriiger  in  the  summer  of  374,  i.e.  before  the  peace.  CorUra,  Isocr.  xiT. 
10  (a-vpBrJKat),  14  (cipiji^f  ovarjs),  and  44.  This  ia  not  to  be  understood  ai 
referring  to  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas ;  H.  Weissenboni,  ZtiUchr,  f.  AU^ 
1847,  921. 
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brilliancy  of  his  return,  with  a  fleet  increased  by  thirty  chap.  i. 
confederate  vessels,  and  with  a  large  number  of  envoys, 
instructed  to  sign  the  instrument  of  the  confederation, 
once  more  reconciled  the  Athenians,  who  had  already 
begun  to  murmur,  with  their  general,  so  that  they 
conferred  on  him  anew  the  command  of  the  fleet 

But  neither  was  its  second  departure  followed  by 
any  results.  Wherein  lay  its  use,  if  the  means  were 
wanting  for  its  maintenance  ?  Timotheus  was  full 
both  of  ambition  to  do  great  deeds  and  of  patriotic 
readiness  to  make  personal  sacrifices.  He  pledged  his 
own  lands  to  the  trierarchs  for  the  advances  which  they 
made  to  the  state,  but  these  effbi-ts  merely  served  as 
a  momentary  stop-gap ;  it  was  impossible  under  such 
circumstances  to  open  a  regular  campaign,  and  far 
away  from  home  to  defy  a  well-trained  fleet.  He 
could  therefore  do  nothing  for  the  present  but  cruise 
to  and  fro  in  the  iEgean,  m  order  to  supplement  his 
resources  in  men  and  money;  whereupon  he  again 
lay  for  a  time  inactive  in  the  roads  of  Calauria. 
Doubtless  there  was  no  man  to  whom  this  inactivity 
was  more  painful,  than  it  was  to  the  general  himself. 
And  yet  upon  him  the  blame  was  cast  of  a  useless  pro- 
traction of  the  war  and  of  the  loss  of  valuable  time. 
He  was  more  popular  at  a  distance  from  Athens  than 
at  home  among  his  fellow-citizens.  His  most  danger- 
ous adversaries  were  Iphicrates  and  Callistratus,  who, 
otherwise  not  on  friendly  terms  with  one  another,  had 
combined  to  attack  him.  Iphicrates  had  returned 
from  Egypt,  where  he  had  commanded  Greek  mer- 
cenary troops  under  Phamabazus,  and  desired  a  new 
theatre  for  glorious  enterprises;  Callistratus  was  one 
of  those  who  felt  themselves  injured  and  cast  into  the 
shade  by  the  pride  of  Timotheus.  The  general  was 
accordingly  indicted  as  having  deceived  the  civic 
community  (vol.  ii.  p.  227)  and  betrayed  the  state  ; 
and  was  dismissed  from  the  supreme  command.  Iphi- 
crates became  his  successor, — as  it  would  seem,  with 
extraordinary  powers;    inasmuch  as  he  was  left   at 
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CHAP.  I.  liberty  to  choose  his  colleagues  in  ofiice.  He  must  at 
that  time  have  contrived  to  make  himself  very  highly 
trusted.  Probably  this  is  also  the  period  of  hw 
endeavours  to  open  new  sources  of  income  for  the 
Athenians ;  for  he  was  the  author  of  a  law  which 
commanded  the  removal  of  such  projecting  parts  of 
houses  as  interrupted  the  traffic  in  the  streets^  or 
which  placed  a  special  tax  upon  them ;  hereby  a  not  in- 
considerable profit  was  derived  by  the  public  treasury 
from  the  well-to-do  citizens,  who  were  anxious  to  pre- 
serve the  arrangement  of  their  dwellings  intact* 

In  his  office  as  general  Iphicrates  displayed  uncom- 
mon energy.  As  a  bom  commander  of  mercenaries, 
he  was  accustomed  to  go  straight  to  the  point ;  he 
rigorously  insisted  upon  the  citizens  paying  their 
contributions  for  the  fleet,  and  within  a  short  time 
collected  seventy  vessels.  He  was  sagacious  enough  to 
choose  for  his  colleagues  the  men  who  might  do  him 
the  greatest  harm,  viz.  Callistratus,  and  by  his  side 
Chabrias.  This  aroused  confidence ;  for  he  who  asked 
for  such  men  as  these,  thereby  made  it  clear,  that  he 
shrank  from  no  control  in  his  conduct  of  the  war. 
He  left  behind  him  at  Athens  the  mainsails,  thereby 
indicating,  that  his  ships  were  not  destined  for  pro- 
menades in  the  Archipelago,  but  that  they  were  from 
first  to  last  meant  to  be  instruments  of  war.  Already 
the  rapid  voyages  which  he  made  round  Peloponnesus 
were  designed  as  a  schooling  for  war ;  he  contrived  in 
the  midst  of  the  greatest  exertions  to  keep  his  men 
fresh  and  ready  for  work,  to  stir  a  spirit  of  emulation 
among  them,  and  to  rouse  their  ambition.  General 
admiration  was  excited  by  the  spirit,  the  discipline, 
and  the  warlike  training  which  prevailed  on  board 
his  fleet. 

*  Indictment  of  Tiniotheus :  Schafer,  iii.  R  138. — Financial  law  of 
Iphicrates  :  Polyicn.  iii.  i),  2 ;  Boeckh,  P.  Ec.  ofAth.,  voL  L  p.  88  [Jff.  2V.]; 
Rehdantz,  92  f. — Attack  of  Sparta  upon  Oorcyra :  373  B.C.  spiinff. 
Mnasippus  sent  out :  autumn.  Timotheus  deposed  in  the  monui 
Mffimacterion  (November).  Expedition  of  Iphicrates:  372,  spring  (or 
just  before  the  close  of  the  year  373),  Weissenbom,  924. 
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Already  at  his  arrival  on  the  scene  of  war,  he  found    chap.  i. 

that  an  essential  change  had  taken  place  in  the  con-  

dition  of  affairs.  The  citizens  of  Corcyra  had  by 
means  of  a  desperate  sally  freed  themselves,  unaided, 
from  the  worst  pressure ;  on  this  occasion  they  had 
slain  the  Spartan  general  Mnasippus,  and  had  so 
greatly  discouraged  the  besieging  army,  that,  when 
the  news  came  of  the  approach  of  an  Athenian  fleet, 
the  siege  was  entirely  abandoned.  Thus  the  fortunate 
Iphicrates  was  victorious  before  his  arrival ;  and  he 
hereupon  surprised  an  auxiliaiy  squadron  from  Syra- 
cuse,  which  the  Spartans,  departing  in  timorous  haste, 
had  neglected  to  await.  Of  ten  Sicilian  triremes, 
which  were  moreover  laden  with  dedicatory  gifts  of 
the  costliest  kind  for  Delphi  and  Olympia,  nine  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians.  The  sums  paid  in 
ransom  for  the  captured  Sjracusans,  and  obtained  by 
the  sale  of  the  dedicatory  gifts,  which  Iphicrates,  em- 
powered thereto  by  a  sufficiently  clear  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  civic  community,  turned  into  money  at  once, 
for  a  time  supplied  the  means  necessary  for  the  fleet. 
Simultaneously  he  carried  on  a  lucrative  freebooter's 
war  by  means  of  the  ninety  ships  of  the  united  fleet 
of  Athens  and  Corcyra,  laying  contributions  upon  the 
coasts  of  Peloponnesus  and  Central  Greece,  and  also 
collecting  voluntary  payments  from  the  confederates.* 

So  wildly  desultory  a  system  of  conducting  the  war 
could  not  be  long  continued.  Iphicrates  himself  per- 
ceived this,  and  could  not  but  agree  with  Callistratus 
on  this  head.  Callistratus  was  accordingly  requested 
by  Iphicrates  to  go  to  Athens,  in  order  to  obtain  either 
the  means  for  a  regular  war, — or  peace.  Callistratus 
had  only  the  latter  alternative  in  view.  His  was  the 
clearest  insight  into  the  whole  situation  of  affairs ;  he 
could  entertain  no  doubt,  but  that  Sparta  would  now, 

*  Iphicrates  chooses  Callistratus:  oi  fiaXa  tniTTJ^uov  5ma,  Hellen.  vi 
2,  39  (not  to  he  altered,  as  proposed  hy  Boeckh,  P.  Ec.  of  Ath,  vol.  iL 
p.  162  [E.  Tr.]);  according  to  Thirlwall,  vol  v.  p.  81,  "proof  of  mag- 
nanimons  self-confidence." — Dedicatory  g^ts :  Diod.  xvL  57. 
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CHAP.  I.  even  more  readily  than  three  years  ago,  recognise  the 
naval  dominion  of  Athens ;  while  the  Athenians  them- 
selves were  without  ulterior  objects,  for  the  sake  of 
whifh  they  ought  to  carry  on  the  war.  Moreover, 
Antalcidas  had  again  been  sent  to  Susa ;  and  it  was 
in  the  interest  of  Athens,  to  prevent  a  new  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  Persia.  But  the  reason  which 
al)ove  all  could  not  but  incline  both  states  to  peace, 
lay  in  the  affairs  of  Boeotia.  The  unexpected  de- 
struction of  Plataeae  had  provoked  great  indignation 
among  the  Athenians ;  and  the  expelled  Plataeans, 
who  had  met  with  a  hospitable  reception  at  Athens^ 
stimulated  the  ancient  aversion  to  Thebes,  depicting 
in  the  most  glaring  colours  the  arrogance  of  the  new 
capital,  which  would  soon  find  even  the  limits  of 
Bcvotia  too  narrow  for  its  ambition.  Though  at  the 
same  time  there  was  no  lack  of  men  who  were  able  to 
justify  the  proceeclings  of  the  Thebans,  and  who  repre- 
sented them  in  the  light  of  a  political  necessity,  yet 
the  majority  of  the  citizens  decidedly  took  the  side 
of  the  Plat^eans^  on  whose  behalf  Jsocrates  also  com- 
(x^seil  his  Platanin  Oration.  Accordingly  the  proposals 
of  Callistratus  found  ready  listeners,  and  a  peace- 
euilxissy  to  Sparta  was  decreed  :  while  at  the  same 
time  the  confederates,  and  Thebes  in  particular,  were 
summoned  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations. 
<Vf.rr.t»  It  was  a  memorable  day  for  Greece,  when  in  June 
•::  sixjrf.i.    o-j    ^|^^^    cougress    mct  at  Sparta.      A   desire  was 

*iilJ'?:V  gonorally  foltr  to  be  freed  from  the  obscurity  and 
j\,%t.  unoeitainty  of  the  existing  state  of  things;  and  a 
const'iou^^noss  prevailed,  that  the  decision  of  great 
ijuostions  was  at  issue.  Besides  the  Greek  states,  Mtice- 
donia  and  Pn-sia  likewise  had  their  representatives 
at  Sparta.  The  Persians  deemed  it  their  interest, 
to  pn>moto  the  termination  of  the  Greek  quarrels; 
for,  taught  by  long  experience,  they  could  not  but 
favour  by  preference  a  condition  of  things,  in  which 
the  two  chief  states  held  the  balance  of  power  to  one 
anotlier  ;    moreover,  they   could  more   easily  obtain 
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mercenary  troops  for  their  own  purposes,  as  soon  as  the  chap.  i. 
internal  quarrels  of  the  Greeks  should  have  ceased. 
The  negotiations  were  conducted  on  the  part  of  Spartxi 
by  Agesilaus.  Athens  was  represented  by  several  men 
of  mark.  Among  them  was  Callias,  Hipponicus'  son 
(vol.  iii.  p.  82),  who  had  saved  but  little  of  his  in- 
herited wealth,  but  clung  all  the  more  determinedly 
to  the  ancestral  fame  of  his  house,  and  whom  it  had  . 
been  impossible  to  pass  over,  both  on  account  of  the 
ancient  relations  of  that  house  to  Persia,  and  of  his 
holding  the  position  of  proxentis  of  the  Lacedce- 
monians;  further,  the  popular  orator  Autocles,  Strom- 
bichides'  son,  Melanopus,  and  others.  But  the  real 
soul  of  the  embassy  was  Callistratus.  Thebes  was 
represented  by  Epaminondas,  this  time  furnished  with 
very  definite  instructions. 

The  deliberations  began  in  the  presence  of  the 
committee  of  the  Laconic  civic  community,  and  were 
opened  by  the  Athenians  as  the  movers.  Callias,  the 
diplomatist  for  show,  gave  a  veiy  circumstantial  ac- 
'count  of  his  ancestor  Triptolemus,  who,  he  stated,  had 
communicated  the  mysteries  of  Demeter  to  Heracles, 
the  ancestor  of  the  kings  of  Laconia ;  wherefore  it  was 
assuredly  most  unbecoming,  that  the  descendants  of 
Heroes  associated  in  so  close  a  friendship  should  live 
in  strife  with  one  another,  and  that  the  Peloponnesians 
should  design  to  cut  off"  the  supplies  from  those  who 
had  first  conferred  upon  them  the  boon  of  com.  Upon 
these  feeble  phrases  followed  the  speech  of  Autocles, 
which  came  straight  upon  the  Spartans  like  a  keen 
blast  of  wind.  With  unsparing  openness  he  exposed 
before  them  the  policy  which  they  had  pursued  in 
Greece  since  the  end  of  the  great  war  between  the 
states.  **  Ye  Spartans,"  he  said,  "  have  ever  asserted 
the  independence  of  the  individual  communities  to 
be  the  principle  upon  which  oiu:  national  affairs 
ought  to  be  regulated  ;  and  yet  no  state  has  more 
rudely  violated  this  principle,  than  yourselves  ;  for  in  . 
the  first  place  you  demand  from  the  Peloponnesians 

VOL.  IV.  c  c 
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CHAP.  I.    unconditionally  the  famishing  of  contingents,  without 

" enquiring  whether  they  approve  of  the  war  or  not ; 

and  again,  which  is  much  worse,  you  esta.blish  govern- 
ments beyond  the  limits  of  the  peninsula,  commis- 
sioned to  keep  the  communities  in  subjection  by  all 
possil)le  means  of  force.  You  are  wroth  with  the 
Thel:)ans  for  desiring  to  bring  the  Boeotian  towns 
under  their  dominion  ;  and  meanwhile  you  occupy 
the  citadels  of  tow^ns  Avhich  are  not  your  own  your- 
selves. How  is  a  restoration  of  tranquillity  through- 
out Greece  possible,  if  you  employ  the  provisions  of 
the  Peace  of  Antalcidas  as  means  of  enchaining  others, 
while  you  thereby  open  an  unlimited  sphere  of  action 
to  your  own  lust  of  dominion  ? " 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  forced  to  listen  to  these 
reproaches  without  contradiction  ;  and  it  was  a  great 
satisfaction  to  many  of  the  injured  states  that  the 
Spartans  should  once  in  a  way  have  the  truth  thus 
openly  told  them  in  their  own  city,  before  a  large 
Speech  asseml)ly.  The  peace  oration  proper  it  w^as  reserved 
2^^^*"  for  Callistratus  to  make.  He  was  the  conciliating 
statesman,  \vho  mitigated  the  severity  of  his  prede- 
cessor's oration  by  readily  conceding  that  mistakes 
had  been  committed  on  both  sides.  The  question 
was  not,  he  observed,  that  of  casting  up  the  account 
between  these  mistakes,  but  that  of  making  such  a  use 
of  the  lessons  and  chastisements  received  on  either 
side,  as  should  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
nation.  Tlie  Spartans  would  by  this  time  probably 
have  learnt  to  understand  what  had  been  the  result 
of  the  treatment  hitherto  accorded  by  them  to  the 
Peace  of  Antalcidas.  Thebes,  w^hich  was  to  have 
been  humbled,  was  at  the  present  time  more  power- 
ful than  ever  before.  They  would  therefore  probably 
be  found  inclined  to  pursue  a  moderate  policy.  "  The 
Athenians,"  he  said,  "  are  animated  by  a  real  love 
of  peace ;  nor  have  they  been  induced  to  make  their 
present  overtures,  as  some  think,  by  the  embassy 
which  you  have  sent  to  Susa ;  for  what  should  they 
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have   to   fear  from   the  Persian   King,  inasmuch  as  chart. 

their  objects  are  identical  with  his  ?     Nor  are  we  in-  

volved  in  any  kind  of  difficulty,  from  which  we 
might  be  seeking  to  extricate  ourselves  by  means  of 
a  rapid  pacification.  It  is  rather  considerations  for 
the  general  condition  of  Greece,  and  the  community 
of  interests,  which  make  a  close  union  between  the 
two  states  advisable.  For  so  long  as  they  stand  in 
arms  against  one  another,  the  feeling  of  hostility  be- 
tween the  Attic  and  the  Lacedaemonian  party  must 
continue  in  all  the  communities.  This  ancient  evil  is 
only  to  be  cured  by  means  of  a  sincere  understanding 
between  the  two  states,  which  cannot  but  cause  those 
elements  of  party-hatred  to  lose  their  importance  ;  and 
thus  a  real  establishment  of  peace  is  possible  in  the 
Greek  world  without  any  foreign  intervention.  Again, 
the  conduct  of  certain  of  our  confederates,  which  is  as 
little  pleasing  to  us  as  it  is  to  you,  is  an  inducement 
to  us  to  unite  our  interests  with  yours.  Inasmuch  as 
your  power  by  land  has  been  well  preserved,  and  our 
power  by  sea  has  been  restored,  the  only  reasonable 
policy  which  both  of  us  can  pursue,  is  to  secure  ourselves 
by  means  of  a  frank  alliance  against  every  danger  by 
land  and  by  water,  either  state  resting  satisfied  with 
the  favourable  position  which  it  has  obtained,  instead 
of  acting  after  the  manner  of  a  passionate  gambler, 
who,  after  he  has  made  a  lucky  throw,  doubles  his 
stakes,  in  order  to  win  all;  for  usually  such  a  pro- 
ceeding leads  to  all  being — lost." 

It  was  according  to  the  principles  developed  in  this  Th6 
speech   that  the  treaty  of  peace  was   executed.     It  p^of 
amounted  in  the  main  to  a  renewal  of  the  Peace  of  oi  ciL  i 
Antalcidas,  only  with  this  difference,  that  Sparta  was  ^^°*  ^^^'' 
not,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  charged  with  the  exe- 
cution of  the  treaty.     This  power,  which  she  had  so 
cruelly  abused,  it  was  not  wished  again  to  commit 
to  her  hands.     The  most  natural  course  would  have 
been  for  the  two  great  states  to  have  jointly  under- 
taken the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the   treaty; 

c  c  2 
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CHAP.  I.   for,  inasmuch  as  its  purpose  was  the  general  pacifica- 

tion  of  Greece,  it  was  in  point  of  fact  indispensable 

to  make  provision  for  the  event  of  a  breach  of  the 
peace  occurring  from  any  side  whatever.  But  in  the 
first  place  a  scruple  was  felt  against  absolutely  exclud- 
ing Pei-sia,  which,  as  has  been  seen,  was  also  represented 
at  Sparta,  and  which  had  been  the  guarantor  of  the 
earlier  treaty  ;  and,  again,  Athens  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  undertake  definite  obligations  of  this  descriptiou. 
For  everyone  foresaw  an  event  close  at  hand,  which 
would  give  occasion  for  an  execution  of  the  conditions 
of  peace  by  forcible  means :  and  with  reference  to  this 
event  Athens  was  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  fetter 
herself  by  anticipation.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  it  was 
after  all  necessary  to  arrive  at  some  kind  of  settle- 
ment, the  guarantees  for  the  due  observance  of  the 
treaty  contained  in  the  third  clause  of  the  instrument 
of  B.C.  387  were  this  time  simply  abolished;  and  it  was 
expressly  provided,  that  it  was  not  incumbent  upon 
any  individual  state  or  upon  any  association  of  states 
to  watch  over  the  maintenance  of  the  treaty,  but  that 
every  state  should  be  at  liberty  according  to  its  own 
choice  to  come  to  the  aid  of  a  community  injured  in 
its  rights. 

By  means  of  this  clause  the  peace,  which  was  most 
solemnly  established  at  Sparta  for  the  whole  of  Greece, 
became  in  point  of  fact  a  sham  peace,  an  empty  delu- 
sion. For  all  the  particular  provisions  inserted  in  the 
treaty — viz.  that  Sparta  should  withdraw  her  gover- 
nors and  garrisons  from  places  abroad,  and  put  an  end 
to  all  threatening  movements,  military  or  naval  — 
now  lost  their  significance :  because  there  was  no 
one  to  watch  over  the  fulfilment  of  the  articles  of 
peace.  It  was  therefore,  certainly,  a  bitter  humilia- 
tion for  Sparta  to  have  to  hear  the  truth  told  her  in 
open  assembly,  to  have  to  recognise  Athens  as  a  great 
power  like  herself,  and  to  accept  without  reservation 
the  conditions  of  peace  proposed  ;  her  entire  conduct 
had  been  plainly  condemned  by  the  public  voice,  and 
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her  arrogance  had  been  unsparingly  chastised.  The  chap.t, 
Spartans  were  to  all  appearance  forced  to  adopt  a 
new  course  of  action,  and  to  abandon  the  policy  of 
Agesilaus.  But  in  point  of  fact  they  had  after  all 
obtained  what  they  chiefly  desired.  They  were  not 
bound  to  attack  the  states  withstanding  the  treaty, 
but  they  had  the  right  to  do  feo ;  they  had  acquired 
freedom  of  action  against  Thebes,  and  this  under  the 
most  favoural)le  conditions,  if  Thebes  could  be  repre- 
sented to  be  the  disturber  of  the  general  peace.  And 
the  most  important  clause  of  the  treaty  for  the  Spar- 
tans was  that  which  apparently  was  of  all  the  emptiest 
of  meaning :  viz.  the  provision,  that  by  virtue  of  the 
universal  autonomy  no  state  should  be  obliged  to 
furnish  aid  in  arms  against  another.  Hereby  all 
the  previous  associations  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  regular  furnishing  of  military  contingents,  the 
Peloponnesian  among  them,  seemed  to  be  dissolved ; 
and  Sparta  no  longer  possessed  as  hitherto  the  right 
of  calling  the  cities  of  the  peninsula  to  arms  in  support 
of  her  policy.  But  in  point  of  fact  everything  remained 
as  before ;  and  while  the  cities  confederate  with  Athens 
were  regarded  as  independent  members  of  the  congress, 
Sparta  maintained  her  position  as  head  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy  unchallenged,  and  in  so  far  success- 
fully issued  forth  from  this  crisis  also  as  the  ancient  and 
single  great  power  of  Greece. 

The  most  important  and  questionable  point,  viz. 
the  relation  of  Thebes  to  the  districts  surrounding  it, 
had  not  been  brought  under  discussion  at  all  in  the 
meetings  of  the  congress.  It  was  intentionally  evaded 
by  either  side.  Epaminondas  had  spoken  with  vigour 
in  the  sense  of  Autocles  against  the  Spartan  policy ;  it 
was  a  satisfaction  to  him,  to  see  that  policy  meet  with 
so  open  a  disapproval ;  nor  was  there  any  reason  for  his 
objecting  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  so  far  as  their 
words  went :  the  only  question  was,  in  what  way  they 
were  to  be  applied  to  Thebes ;  and  this  only  became 
manifest  towards*  the  close  of  the  congress.     On  the 
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rjiAP.  I.  1 4th  of  Scirophorion  (June  16th)  the  treaty  was  signed 

Th.-  p*-^r,  *^^^'^   s^vrini  to  l>y  the  representatives  of  the  greater 

*.7i4''/.  5Tatr?i,  Persia,  Sparta,  Athens,  Thebes ;  hereupon  the 

r/z.-ii .1  confederat*js  of  Athens  also  signed,  each  in  his  own 

^jlJvo-    ^^^^"^^■"     ^-^'^  ^'^*-  ^*^-^^  ^^y^  ^^  ^^^  XkAA^  the  Thebans 
a]»prjirfd  with  the  demand,  that  their  signature  should 

ITkS*,',.  1>«^  altirod,  an<l  that  the  word  "  Bceotians "  should  be 
^'jad-u.  .sul»stitut«;d  for  '"Thebans."  This  demand  must  have 
bet-ii  ocM:a.<ioned  by  something  special  which  had  oe- 
furnd  in  the  interval ;  probably,  the  protocol  of  the 
treaty  was  kejit  open  for  signatures  still  absent,  and, 
in  f?e(.rit  connivance  with  the  two  great  powers,  de- 
puties «»f  Ba»otian  communities  presented  themselves, 
to  anjuiro  Ia*  signing  on  their  own  account  a  docu- 
mentary claim  to  independence.  Epaminondas  was 
this  time  resolved  not  to  give  way.  His  signature,  he 
di.(  lared,  had  validity  for  tlie  whole  of  Boeotia ;  he  had 
not  siirned  as  an  official  of  the  citv  of  Thebes,  but  as 
Ba»<jtanh  ;  tliore  existed  no  Boeotia  besides  Thebes; 
and  he  tlien-fure  demanded  an  alteration  of  the  sig- 
nature, so  as  oucf  for  all  to  cut  off  any  iiidepeudent 
partiripalion  of  liofotian  towns  or  villages  in  the 
conrlusion  of  the  Treaty.  AVhy  should  Boeotia  alone 
reinnnirr  the  rii/ht  of  forminj^  a  union  of  its  districts 
within  its  natural  boundaries  \  If  the  Peace  of  An- 
taleidas  was  to  l)e  earned  out  in  the  sense  of  the 
Spart:in  pulirv,  a  dissolution  of  all  the  states  of  Greece 
nii^dit  bo  (h  inanded.  Lacedcemon  itself  consist(»d  of 
a  j^n-oup  of  viHages,  which  had  by  sheer  force  been 
united  into  a  single  whole,  and  the  peace  just  nego- 
tiated nowhere  recognised  as  legally  existmg  a  relation 
involving  the  ol.iligation  of  furnishing  military  con- 
tingents. Thel>es  accordingly  firmly  insisted  upon 
her  good  right,  and  was  resolved  to  defend  it  against 
all  the  cavils  of  foreign  powers."^' 

Thus  the  declaration  of  directly  opposite  standpoints, 

♦  Epaminondas  in  Sparta :  Plut.  Agt^,  28 ;  Pans.  ix.  13;  Nep.  f/Kim.  6. 
Xenopnon's  (UdUn.  vi.  3,  3f.)  account  is  decidedly  unfavourable  to 
Epaxmnondas.  Hertzber^,  p.  347 ;  Herbet,  New  Jakrhiich.  /.  FhiJol, 
Jxxvii.  701  ;  W.  VischM  in  the  JV.  Schwi*,  3fttwt/m,  1864,  23. 
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which  had  been  long  in  preparation,  had  at  last  been  chap.  i. 
openly  made ;  nor  was  anything  to  be  gained  in  this  ^^^^^^^ 
matter  by  negotiations.      Agcsilaus  accordingly  pro-  tiono/ioar 
pounded  to  his  adversary  the  decisive  question,  whether  '^^j^ 
he  would  consent  on  the  basis  of  the  renewed  Peace 
of  Antalcidas  to  acknowledge  the  autonomy  of  the 
Boeotian  towns.     "  Only,''  replied  Epaminondas,  "  in 
case  you  Spartans  yourselves  recognise  your  own  pro- 
vincial towns  as  free  communities."     The  proud  assu- 
rance of  the  Theban  heightened  the  fury  of  the  king  ; 
in  utter  wrath  he  sprang  from  the  seat  which  he  occu- 
pied as  president  of  the  congress,  and  signified  his  final 
declaration  by  cancelling  the  name  of  the  Thebans  in 
the  document  of  the  treaty.     Hereby  war  had  been 
declared  against  Thebes ;  and  the  end  of  the  peace- 
congress  was  the  outbreak  of  a  conflict  which  was  to 
determine  the  entire  system  of  relations  between  the 
states  of  Greece. 

It  hardly  admits  of  doubt,  that  the  turn  taken  by  The 
affairs  was  foreseen  and  brought  about  by  the  leading  ^^^^-^ 
statesmen.  Agesilaus  had  borne  with  humiliation  after 
humiliation,  so  as  in  the  end  to  throw  the  whole  blame 
of  the  frustration  of  the  hopes  of  peace  upon  Thebes, 
utterly  to  isolate  her,  and  thus  at  last  to  be  able  to 
execute  the  expedition  of  vengeance,  so  long  delayed, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  After  the 
negotiations  at  Athens  (p.  375)  it  might  be  considered 
certain,  that  Thebes  would  assert  herself  as  the  capital 
of  Boeotia;  Callistratus  and  Agesilaus  were  from 
the  outset  agreed  upon  not  permitting  this ;  and  since 
Athens  as  well  as  Sparta  insisted  upon  regarding  the 
Theban  claims  as  contradictory  to  the  fundamental 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  the  remaining  states 
never  thought  of  protesting  against  the  proceedings  of 
Agesilaus  and  their  indisputably  arbitrary  character. 

The  rapid  transition  from  peace  to  war  likewise  shows 
how  everything  had  been  prepared  and  calculated 
with  a  view  to  the  event  which  had  actually  taken 
place.     For  if  there  had  l)een  {Uiy  si^rious  intention 
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CHAP.  I.  of  executing  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  a  beginning 
would  have  had  to  be  made  with  a  complete  disarma- 
ment, the  withdrawal  of  all  the  garrisons,  and  the  dis- 
solution of  all  the  military  bodies,  in  order  then,  if  it 
were  desired,  to  arm  for  a  new  war,  and  to  obtain  for 
it  the*  consent  of  the  confederates.  And  such  were 
actually  the  views  of  the  party  of  the  Moderates  at 
Sparta ;  and  when  Cleombrotus,  who  was  still  in 
Phocis  with  a  Spartan  army,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
tecting this  country  against  tlie  attack  of  Thebes 
(p.  379),  enquired  of  the  Ephors,  what  line  of  conduct 
he  was  to  pui-sue,  Prothous  indeed  came  forward  at 
Sparta  and  demanded,  that  the  provisions  of  the  peace 
recently  sworn  to  should  be  observed,  and  the  army 
dismissed  at  once ;  but  he  remained  entirely  without 
support,  and  was  derided,  as  if  he  had  been  a  fool,  for 
his  sentimental  policy ;  and  it  was  unanimously  deter- 
mined to  make  full  use  of  the  advantage  in  hand,  to 
reinforce  Cleombrotus  as  largely  as  possible,  and  to 
order  him  to  invade  Boeotia  without  delay,  so  as  to 
force  Thel)es,  which  had  defiantly  dared  to  question 
the  supremacy  of  Sparta  in  her  own  land,  to  give  way. 
The  whole  of  Greece  expected,  that  the  power  of  Thebes 
would  be  inevitably  broken-  in  the  briefest  period  of 
time,  and  that  the  vengeance  of  Sparta  would  be  accom- 
plished. For  this  time,  instead  of  disputed  points  ad- 
mitting of  settlement,  nothing  less  was  at  issue  than 
the  existence  of  the  city  which  desired  to  force  itself 
into  a  place  among  the  great  powers,  and  to  overthrow 
the  existing  order  of  things  in  Hellas.  The  war  there- 
fore had  for  its  object  nothing  short  of  the  destruction 
of  the  city;  deprived  of  its  walls,  dissolved  into  ham- 
lets, sentenced  to  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  gods,  it 
was  to  serve  as  a  terrible  example  of  the  consequences 
of  an  arrogant  revolt  against  Sparta.  Meanwhile  the 
Thebans  for  their  part  had  likewise  done  their  utmost 
to  prepare  themselves  for  the  critical  hour.  They  were 
^^^  now  to  prove  that  the  proud  words  spoken  at  Sparta 
^^^       were   l-jackerl   by  a   people  possessed  of  courage  and 
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vigour  sufficient  to  make  these  words  a  living  reality ;  chap.  i. 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  had  constantly  pointed 
to  the  fact  that  young  Boeotia  had  yet  to  undergo  a 
severe  baptism  of  blood,  and  they  were  themselves 
finnly  resolved  rather  to  fall  in  the  struggle,  than  to 
go  into  exile  for  a  second  time.  Epaminondas  stood 
at  the  height  of  his  influence,  which  he  had  slowly, 
but  surely,  acquired.  He  had  always  regarded  the 
dev^lopement  of  the  military  forces  of  the  state  as  the 
most  important  branch  of  his  activity  as  a  statesman  ; 
he  had  incessantly  urged  the  blending  of  the  several 
contingents  into  a  Boeotian  popular  army,  and  had  at 
the  same  time  reflected  on  means  whereby  victory 
might  be  wrested  even  from  superior  niunbers. 

The  art  of  war  as  pursued  by  the  Spartans,  in  spite  Tht  tactic* 
of  isolated  reforms  (p.  312),  continued  to  be  based  on  ^l^^^' 
the  ancient  tactics  for  fighting  in  line ;  they  still  re- 
tained their  phalanx,  the  order  of  battle  drawn  up  at 
equal  depth,  in  which  they  advanced  against  the  foe. 
In  their  eyes  a  battle  was  still  a  kind  of  duel,  both 
armies  seeking  a  spacious  ground  on  which  to  measure 
their  strength  against  one  another.  By  means  of  firm 
cohesion  in  the  ranks,  and  of  the  presence  everywhere 
of  equal  valour,  they  thought  that  victory  might  be 
made  a  certainty  in  any  given  battle.  Nothing  could 
accordingly  be  more  advantageous  for  the  adversaries 
of  Sparta,  than  a  successful  introduction  of  such  inno- 
vations as  might  find  the  Spartans  unprepared,  and 
render  them  unable  to  carry  on  the  fight  after  the 
fashion  to  which  they  were  accustomed. 

It  was  on  this  that  Epaminondas  had  long  reflected ; 
he  had  attentively  followed  every  progress  in  the  mili- 
tary art ;  he  had  convinced  himself  of  the  gains 
obtainable  under  difficult  conditions  by  grouping  the 
masses,  by  heightening  the  mobility  of  the  several 
divisions  of  a  force,  by  adopting  a  skilful  order  of 
march,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  the  peculiarities  of 
locality.  The  conduct  of  troops,  emancipat<3d  from 
the  ban  of  ancient  tradition,  had  become  an  art,  and 
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c^HAP.  I.  the  organisation  of  the  military  system  a  subject  of 
serious  study.  Iphierates  and  Chabrias  had  shown 
what  could  be  effected  against  the  old  school  of  Lace- 
daemonian tactics  by  ingenious  innovations.  Following 
such  precedents,  Epaminondas,  whose  philosophical 
mind  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  isolated  changes  and 
inventions,  now  sought  to  develope  a  new  system  of 
tactics,  the  introduction  of  which  should  determine 
the  course  of  the  war  and,  implicitly,  the  mutual  rela- 
tions between  the  Greek  states. 

The  fundamental  principle  was  a  very  simple  one. 
The  ancient  system  of  tactics  was  based  upon  the 
practice  of  beginning  the  fight  simultaneously  and 
with  equal  vigour  along  the  whole  line  ;  Epaminondas 
forsook  this,  by  no  longer  drawing  up  his  troops  in 
a  line  of  battle  of  equal  depth,  but  giving  special 
strenjQfth  to  the  riorht  or  left  end  of  the  line.  Thus 
was  formed  a  column  of  attack  behind  the  front,  de- 
signed to  direct  itself  like  a  wedge  against  some  par- 
ticular point  in  the  enemy's  line,  so  as  to  break  it 
by  one  ponderous  onslaught,  and  to  create  confusion 
in  his  whole  order  of  Imttle.  This  system  brought 
with  it  the  advantage  of  obliging  those  who  employed 
it  to  assume  the  offensive  in  every  open  battle ;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  was  specially  favourable  in  this 
respect,  that  in  the  attack  the  particular  point  in  the 
enemy's  line  could  be  chosen  at  will,  and  that  at  this 
point  the  enemy's  strength  was  necessarily  far  inferior 
to  that  of  the  assailant ;  so  that  in  other  words  success 
was  in  the  first  instance  almost  certain.  And  to  these 
tactics  a  decisive  significance  attached  with  reference 
to  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  line  in  the  case  of  a 
Laceda3monian  army,  where  everything  depended  upon 
the  cohesion  of  the  different  parts  being  maintained 
undisturbed  ;  while  a  more  agile  army,  and  one  better 
practised  in  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  ranks, 
would  have  been  well  able  to  evade  such  shocks,  and 
to  escape  their  dangers. 

The  Bceotians  were  naturally  adapted  for  a  mode  of 
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attack  consisting  in  a  i-apid  advance,  and  were  also  chap.  i. 
habituated  to  it  (pp.  234,  236)  ;  and  inasmuch  as  ^^ 
during  recent  years  they  had  been  schooled  by  con-  timsfor 
stant  practice  in  such  manoeuvres  of  thrusting  forward  '^  ^^^^ 
an  attacking  column,  and  of  breakmg  through  the 
enemy's  line,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  in  his  so-called 
slanting  or  oblique  order  of  battle  Epaminondas  had  as 
it  were  furnished  them  with  a  new  weapon  for  the 
defence  of  their  land  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  In 
order  to  secure  his  ends,  he  of  course  also  availed 
himself  of  other  means,  such  as  were  oflfered  to  him 
by  the  experiences  of  the  most  recent  times  of  war. 
Above  all,  he  contrived  to  turn  to  account  the  special 
strength  of  Boeotia,  her  cavalry ;  it  served  him  admi- 
rably for  occupying  the  enemy  by  bold  attacks,  and  for 
diverting  his  attention  from  the  decisive  point,  and  it 
was  all  the  more  effective,  because  the  enemy's  cavalry 
was  in  the  worst  possible  condition.  The  wealthy 
citizens  of  Sparta  maintained  the  horses,  on  which, 
when  the  day  for  marching  out  arrived,  were  mounted 
the  most  inefficient  men.  In  the  same  way  Epaminon- 
das managed  to  secure  great  advantages  by  means  of 
light-armed  soldiery,  as  well  as  by  combining  different 
species  of  troops.* 

Thus  prepared,  he  at  the  head  of  al)out  6,000  men  Tiujuu 
awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  in  the  direction  from  ^^  ^^'''»- 
the  valley  of  the  Cephisus,  where  the  broad  and  easy 
road  descended  from  Phocis :  for  this  time  it  was  no 
longer  the  defence  of  the  capital,  but  that  of  all 
Bceotia,  which  was  in  question.  He  therefore  took 
up  his  position  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Copa'is, 
near  Coronea,  which  was  probably  not  chosen  by  him 
without  intention,  as  being  the  locality  of  the  Boeotian 
festivals  and  festive  games.  Cleombrotus,  however, 
preferred  another  route ;  he  turned  into  the  southern 
part  of  Phocis,  marching  by  irksome  mountain-paths 

*  Ab  to  the  Xof  4  ^eiX(iy£,  see  Diod.  xv.  54. — Spartan  horsemen :  Helien, 
▼i.  4, 11.— -Combination  of  light  troops  (^/acthtoi  koi  TrcXTacrrat)  with  wivalry : 
HdUn.  Til  5,  24  and  25. 
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CHAP.  I.  from  Ambrysus  along  the  south  side  of  Mount  Helicon 
past  Thisbe  and  Creusis,  and  thus  reached  the  more 
open  hilly  country  which  extends  between  the  advanced 
heights  of  Mounts  Cithaeron  and  Helicon.  He  pro- 
Ixibly  underwent  the  difficulties  of  this  circuitous  route, 
in  order  to  unite  with  his  army  the  auxiliary  troops 
sent  after  him  from  Peloponnesus,  and  thus  to  meet 
the  enemy  with  his  full  forces.  Spartan  troops  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  passes  of  Mount  Cithaeron,  and 
not  till  shortly  before  the  battle  joined  the  king's  army, 
which  now  probably  doubled  the  Theban  in  numbers. 

Thus  the  low-lying  land  between  the  two  mountain- 
ranges  became  the  field  of  contest.  Cleombrotus  pitched 
his  camp  by  the  southern  heights  forming  the  extreme 
portion  of  Mount  Cithseron,  to  the  west  of  Plataese ; 
the  Thebans  pitched  theirs  opposite,  at  the  rim  of  the 
plain,  near  the  little  town  of  Leuctra,  in  the  territory  of 
Thespire,  and  distimt  an  hour  and  a  half  s  march  from 
Plat^oe.  Between  the  two  ridges  of  heights  stretches 
from  east  to  west  a  plain  rather  more  than  a  mile  (Eng.) 
in  breadth,  the  soil  of  which  in  the  winter  is  marshy, 
while  in  the  summer  it  is  rent  by  rifts  in  the  ground. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  the  Thebans  met  the 
Spartans  in  the  open  field.  They  had  not  yet  over- 
come their  ancient  fear  of  the  Lacedaemonian  phalanx ; 
moreover,  the  enemy  was  superior  in  numbers,  and  the 
nature  of  the  locality  admitted  of  a  free  unfolding  of 
them.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  before  the  battle 
Epaminondas  should  have  had  to  undergo  arduous 
struggles ;  that,  like  Miltiades  at  Marathon,  hd  should 
have  in  the  first  instance  had  to  conquer  the  irresolute- 
ness  and  timidity  of  his  own  colleagues.  Fortunately, 
the  fi(^ry  Pelopidas  stood  by  his  side.  Both  were 
agreed  in  the  conviction,  that  the  present  was  not  the 
time  for  betraying  fear  or  withdrawing  behind  en- 
trenchments. Not  a  foot  of  Boeotian  ground  ought  to 
be  sacrificed,  or  the  Boeotian  towns  would  rise  anew, 
and  the  Spartans  be  encouraged.  Thus  they  succeeded 
in   gaining  tjie  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  seven 
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generals.     Next,  it  was  necessary  to  inspire  the  troops  chap.  i. 

with  that  moral  spirit,  upon  which,  for  such  a  comman-  

der  as  Epaminondas,  everything  depended.  The  present 
was  to  be  a  holy  struggle  for  the  independence  of  their 
native  land,  and  this  struggle  was  to  be  a  voluntary 
one  ;  he  therefore  publicly  called  upon  all  those  who 
were  reluctant  at  heart,  to  leave  the  ranks.  The  high- 
mindedness  implied  in  this  summons  did  not  fail  of  its 
object.  Again,  he  contrived  to  invalidate  the  dis- 
couraging omens,  which  were  busily  bruited  about  by 
those  who  wished  to  avoid  fighting  on  the  present 
spot ;  like  Themistocles  before  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
he  made  use  of  the  oracles  and  priestly  bodies,  inducing 
them  to  assert  their  influence  so  as  to  elevate  the  minds 
of  the  soldiers.  A  divine  saying  averred  that  the 
Spartans  would  suffer  a  defeat  at  ^'the  tomb  of  the 
virgins  ; "  and  this  saying  was  interpreted  to  refer  to 
the  resting-place  of  two  daughters  of  the  land  who  had 
been  ill-used  by  the  Spartans,  and  who  hiy  buried  in 
the  vicinity.  Here  a  sacrifice  was  offered,  and  ven- 
geance was  vowed  to  the  virgins'  shades.  Then  the 
tidings  arrived  from  Thebes,  that  the  gates  of  the 
temples  had  suddenly  opened,  and  that  the  armour  of 
Heracles  had  vanished  from  the  temple  of  the  Hero 
of  the  land.  He  had,  then,  personally  taken  arms,  to 
hasten  to  the  rescue,  and  to  bear  his  part  in  the  fray, 
as  the  iEacidse  had  done  at  Salamis. 

Thus  the  main  point  was  already  gained.     Full  of  Tfuhauu 
courage,  the   troops  ranged   themselves   in  order  of  ^f^^f'^- 
battle   according  to   the   dispositions   of   their  com-  (b.o.^87i). 
mander.     On  the  left  wing  he  formed,  unobserved  by   juiy  uk 
the  enemy,  the  colunms  of  attack,  fifty  men  deep  ;  their 
extreme  end  being  composed  of  the  Sacred  Band  under 
the  command  of  Pelopidas.     It  was  to  reserve  itself 
for  the  final  decision. 

In  the  hostile  army  there  was  far  more  disorder  and 
tumult.  Here  were  wanting  a  directing  intelligence 
and  a  resolute  will.  This  time  again  Cleombrotus  was 
indisposed  to  give  battle ;  he  was  without  confidence 
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CHAP.  I.  either  in  himself  or  in  his  cause.  But  those  who  sur- 
rounded  him  urged  him  on,  and  demanded  that  he 
should  lead  the  army  into  battle.  He  must  now,  they 
said,  refute  the  suspicion  that  he  was  not  in  earnest 
about  fighting  the  Boeotians';  he  would  be  accounted  a 
traitor,  if  he  allowed  the  enemy's  army  to  escape  from 
the  spot.  After  breakfast  the  final  council  of  war  was 
held,  which  lasted  till  noon.  Heated  by  wine,  the 
Spartans  led  their  troops  in  front  of  the  camp  at  the 
declivity  of  the  heights.  They  drew  up  their  infantry 
in  a  long  line,  twelve  men  deep,  with  the  wings  ad- 
vanced on  either  side  :  doubtless  their  plan  was,  to  out- 
flank the  much  shorter  line  of  battle  of  the  enemy,  and 
to  surround  it.  Thus  they  advanced  into  the  plain ;  and 
with  so  much  violence  and  haste,  that  in  their  blind 
ardour  they  drove  back  part  of  the  baggage  attendants, 
who  (as  the  Thespireans  had  already  before  done)  were 
about  to  separate  from  the  Theban  army,  so  that  these 
men  had  against  their  will  to  re-occupy  their  former 
position.  Then  the  real  battle  began.  Epaminondas 
sent  forward  his  cavalry,  which  hurled  back  the 
enemy's  horse  upon  the  infantiy.  Hereby  the  Spartans 
were  hindered  from  advancing  in  a  level  line ;  and  the 
opportunity  had  now  arrived  for  Epaminondas  to 
execute  his  main  attack.  He  ordered  his  left  wing  to 
advance  at  a*  quick  step  straight  upon  the  right  wing 
of  the  enemy,  where  Cleombrotus  stood.  The  column 
wedged  itself  with  the  whole  impetus  of  its  weight 
into  the  enemy.  At  first  the  ranks  of  the  Spartans 
maintained  tlieir  cohesion ;  and  even  now  an  inten- 
tion remained  of  outflanking  the  Thebans.  But  no 
sooner  had  Pelopidas  ol:)served  this  movement,  than 
he  suddenly  broke  forth  with  his  picked  body  of  men 
from  the  rear-guard,  and  by  a  vehement  onset  forced 
Cleombrotus  to  abandon  this  design.  The  king  here- 
upon wished  to  call  back  those  of  his  troops  which 
were  in  advance  of  the  rest  But  at  the  same  time 
Epaminondas,  who  now  saw  himself  covered  on  the 
left,  with  increased  confidence  charged  the  core  of  the 
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enemy's  forces.  The  front  ranks  fought  man  against  chap.  i. 
man ;  the  rear  ranks  following  closely,  pushing  forward 
step  by  step,  and  rapidly  filling  up  every  gap  that 
had  arisen  in  front  of  them.  The  battle  was  at  a  dead- 
lock ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  stone  wall  opposed  itself  to  the 
Thebans.  "  Give  me  one  step  more/'  exclaimed  Epa- 
minondas  to  his  men,  "  and  the  victory  is  ours."  And 
once  more  the  charging  column  advanced,  the  Spartan 
line  wavered,  gave  way,  and  broke.  As  into  a  breach 
poured  in  the  Thebans,  themselves  in  indissoluble 
cohesion.  On  the  right  of  them  and  on  the  left  of 
them  fell  the  Spartans,  after  their  ranks  had  been 
broken.  The  king  was  wounded  to  death ;  and  the 
bloodiest  of  hand-to-hand  fights  arose  around  his  body. 
Sphodrias  and  a  number  of  the  best  commanders  lay 
on  the  ground ;  all  order  and  discipline  were  at  an 
end.  In  full  flight  the  broken  masses  effected  their 
escape  up  to  the  height  where  the  camp  had  been 
pitched.  After  the  right  wing  had  abandoned  the 
field,  the  left  was  likewise  involved  in  the  retreat,  so 
that  the  army  could  not  be  drawn  up  again  in  line  of 
battle  till  it  had  found  shelter  behind  the  fosse  of  the 
camp.  Even  now  the  Peloponnesians  were  superior  in 
numbers ;  their  left  wing  was  virtually  intact.  They 
might  have  recovered  themselves  and  renewed  the 
battle,  in  order  at  least  to  hold  the  field  and  to  bury 
their  dead.  But  the  confederates  were  not  inclined 
to  redeem  the  defeat  of  the  Spartans  at  the  risk  of 
their  own- lives;  Epaminondas  had  by  his  entire 
method  of  attack  shown  clearly  enough  that  it  was 
not  against  them  that  he  was  fighting :  and  again,  it 
was  not  till  now  that  the  Spartans  realised  their 
enormous  losses.  Of  700  citizens  400  had  fallen, 
besides  at  least  1,000  Lacedaemonians ;  and  their 
cavalry  was  broken  and  dispersed.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances even  the  most  defiant  lost  courage.  The 
defeat  had  to  be  openly  confessed,  and  a  herald  to  be 
sent  into  the  enemy's  camp,  to  ask  for  a  truce  for  the 
burying  of  the  dead.  Epaminondas  granted  it,  provided 
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CHAP.  I.  that  first  the  confederates,  and  then  the  Spartans, 
should  take  up  their  dead  bodies.  The  former  sought, 
but  found  at  most  a  few  stray  corpses ;  all  the  dead 
were  citizens  and  subjects  of  Sparta.  This  proved 
palpably  against  whom  the  battle  had  been  directed, 
and  how  the  Nemesis  had  overtaken  those  whose  guilt 
had  provoked  the  entire  war.  Epaminondas  likewise 
retained  the  shields  of  the  hostile  commanders,  in 
order  to  hang  them  up  at  Thebes  in  remembrance  of 
the  victoiy,  while  a  trophy  was  erected  on  the  spot 
itself  in  honour  of  the  gods  of  the  land,  who  had 
averted  so  heavy  a  calamity  from  Boeotia.* 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  which  was  fought 
in  the  beginning  of  July,  not  quite  three  weeks  after 
the  congress  at  Sparfci.  So  rapidly  followed  the 
answer  of  Epaminondas  to  the  defiant  decision  of 
Agesilaus,  and  tlie  proof  by  facts,  that  his  native  city 
was  not  less  justified  in  regarding  the  Boeotian  land  as 
her  territory,  than  was  Sparta  in  thus  regarding  the 
Lacedaemonian.  It  was  the  most  important  of  all  the 
battles  ever  fought  between  Greeks.  On  this  day 
Thebes  became  an  independent  power  in  Greece,  and 
a  return  of  Spartan  despotism  was  henceforth  impos- 
sible for  all  times.  For  this  reason  the  day  of  Leuctra 
could  not  but  be  a  day  of  joy,  not  to  Thebes  only,  but  to 
the  whole  of  Greece.  For  had  Cleombrotus  been  victo- 
rious, the  peace  recently  confirmed  by  oath  would  doubt- 
less have  been  broken,  Boeotia  would  have  again  been 

*  Leuctra:  lldlcn,  vi.  4,  2;  Diod.  xv.  51  ;  Pint.  Pelop,  20. — Date: 
Pint.  Age^.  28,  Cam.  19  ;  Marm.  Par.  Hekutoitih.  5,  according  to  Ideler: 
July  8th  ;  after  the  octaeteris,  July  7th.  Cf.  Ascherson,  Archaol.  Ztg., 
1856,  p.  204. — Orderly  retreat  into  the  camp  according  to  Xenophon, 
iravTfX»;f  rponr)  according  to  Diodonis.  Leuctra  lay  at  the  southern  height 
over  the  precipitous  declivity  of  Parapungia  :  Ulrichs,  JRtisen  und  Unters. 
iL  102f.;  Vischer,  Erimurungcn,  551. — AfufcrpiScr,  the  daughters  of  Sce- 
dasus  :  Pint.  Pdap.  19  ;  de  Malign.  Herod.  11 ;  LHrichs,  m.  «.  107.— 
Tpo(/)<uvta,  Diod.  xv.  53. — The  Tropaeum  of  the  Thebans  Ulrichs  thought 
to  have  discovered  in  1839.  Vischer,  Erinnenuigen,  552,  assented.  Keil, 
Sylloge  Ijiscr.  Baot.  90,  thinks  the  ruin  more  probably  a  sepulchral  monu- 
ment.— With  reference  to  the  statement,  p.  396,  that  the  Thebans  here 
for  the  first  time  met  the  Spartans  in  the  open  field,  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  at  Coronea  they  were  chiefly  opposed  by  confederates  and 
mercenaries. 
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filled  with  LacedaBmoiiian  garrisons,  and  thus  Athens  chap.  i. 
too  would  have  been  menaced  at  the  first  opportunity. 
So  long  as  Sparta  had  the  power  of  committing  acts  of 
injustice,  no  other  policy  could  ever  be  expected  from 
her ;  there  was  accordingly  no  other  method  of  obtain- 
ing a  real  peace  and  a  lasting  security  for  the  Hellenes, 
than  that  of  once  for  all  making  Sparta  incapable 
of  seizing  positions  by  main  force  beyond  her  own 
boundaries.  The  Thebans  therefore  thought  them- 
selves justified  in  regarding  their  struggle  not  as  the 
rupture  of  the  national  peace,  which  it  seemed  to 
Agesilaus,  but  as  its  confirmation ;  and  in  this  sense 
they  also  immediately  sent  a  herald  to  Athens,  in 
order  to  announce  there  what  had  taken  place,  and  to 
establish  anew  the  friendly  and  neighbourly  relation, 
which  had  so  happily  proved  itself  on  the  occasion  of 
the  downfall  of  the  Thirty,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the 
recapture  of  the  Cadmea.  But  the  message  failed  to 
meet  with  the  joyous  response  which  had  been  ex- 
pected. The  annoyance  at  the  brilliant  advance  made 
by  Tliebes  outweighed  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  the 
humiliation  of  Sparta.  The  Athenians  were  vexed  to 
think  that  the  Thebans  had  succeeded  in  what  Athens 
had  never  even  attempted,  viz.  in  hurling  back  a 
Spartan  army  from  the  frontier  of  the  land  by  a  battle 
fought  in  the  open  field.  They  were  vexed  to  have 
contributed  to  all  this  advance  on  the  part  of  Thebes 
and  to  the  confirmation  of  her  power,  and  were  little 
inclined  to  recognise  this  state,  which  they  were  still 
wont  to  regard  with  a  certain  contempt,  as  their 
natural  equal.  The  policy  of  Callistratus  prevailed  at 
Athens,  and  the  citizens  were  not  ashamed  to  allow 
their  dissatisfaction  to  be  perceived.  Instead  of  joyous 
sympathy  and  congratulations  the  messenger  of  the 
victory  found  an  offensive  coldness  awaiting  him :  and 
even  the  most  ordinary  forms  and  considerations  were 
omitted.  The  herald  of  the  Theban  state  was  not  even 
invited  to  share  the  hospitality  of  the  CouncU,  and 
received  no  answer  whatever  to  his  proposals. 

VOL.    IV.  D  D 
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CHAP.  I.  On  the  field  of  Leuctra  the  battle  had  been  followed 
by  a  calm  which  endured  for  weeks ;  it  seemed  as  if 
the  Thebans,  taken  by  surprise  by  their  own  good 
fortune,  needed  time,  in  order  to  come  to  a  clear  de- 
termination as  to  the  ulterior  measures  to  be  pursued 
by  them.  This  pause  was  not  however  due  to  any  want 
of  resolution ;  rather,  it  was  the  tranquil  and  clear 
spirit  of  Epaminondas,  which  was  causing  his  fellow- 
countiymen  to  refrain  from  all  premature  steps.  Far 
removed  from  any  over-estimation  of  himself,  and  fully 
content  with  what  he  had  already  achieved,  he  had  no 
intention  of  pursuing  his  victory  by  further  expenditure 
of  blood.  After  the  Thebans  had  secured  the  glory  of 
having  alone  and  unassisted,  like  the  Athenians  of  old 
at  Marathon,  been  found  equal  to  the  struggle  against 
the  foe  of  Hellenic  freedom,  this  deed  was  to  be  ac- 
knowledged as  a  national  deed,  redounding  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  Hellenes  ;  and  the  results  of  the  victory 
were  to  be  assured  by  means  of  a  combination  of  states 
sharing  the  same  sentiments.  For  if  at  the  present 
conjuncture  the  states  of  the  northern  mainland  joined 
hands,  in  order  to  withstand  every  renewal  of  Spartan 
despotism,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  Sparta  w^ould  be 
forced  to  give  way,  and  that  unnecessary  bloodshed 
w^ould  be  avoided. 
lason  Hence  the  embassies,  which  Avent  from  the  field  of 

ojphcra:    battlc  to  Atlicus  and  to  Thessaly,  where  lason  of  Pher® 
cw:  ra,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  United  the  entire  country  under 

his  rule.  lason  had  long  attentively  followed  the  course 
of  events  ;  and  to  him  ever}'  opportunity  was  welcome, 
which  offered  itself  for  an  intervention  on  his  part 
in  Greek  affairs.  He  therefore  hailed  with  lively 
pleasure  the  message  which  Athens  had  received  so 
coldly ;  declared  himself  ready  at  once  to  enter  iuto 
the  proposed  alliance  ;  and  appeared  in  the  briefest 
time  possible  with  an  army  on  the  battle-field,  with  the 
intent  of  there  asserting  his  voice  as  mediator,  before 
the  Spartans  had  yet  taken  their  departure. 

The  Spartans  were  blockaded  in  their  camp ;  part 
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of  their  confederates,  to  whom  Epaminondas  conceded  chap.  i. 
a  free  departure,  had  deserted  them.  In  their  anxious  ^^^^ 
position  they  were  very  glad  to  accept  the  mediation  of  o/sparta 
lason,  and  Epaminondas  was  at  one  with  the  latter,  2^^.^ 
as  to  its  being  undesirable  to  attack  the  fortified  camp, 
and  to  drive  the  enemy  to  the  extreme  efforts  of  de- 
spair. Magnanimously  to  permit  the  conquered  foe  to 
withdraw,  seemed  more  humiliating  for  the  authority 
of  Sparta  and  more  honourable  for  Thebes,  than  a 
renewal  of  the  contest  The  troops  were  too  much 
discouraged,  to  be  willing  in  their  present  position  to 
await  reinforcements  from  home ;  and  the  commanders 
had  no  scruple  as  to  accepting  the  proffered  salvation, 
however  deeply  they  thereby  offended  against  their 
native  laws  of  war.  Deeply  awai-e  of  their  dishonour, 
and  not  without  suspicions  as  to  the  promises  made  to 
them,  they  took  their  departure  from  the  camp  by 
night-time,  and,  instead  of  following  the  straight  road 
across  Mount  Cithseron,  retreated  by  the  same  side- 
route,  by  which  Cleombrotus  had  entered  the  country, 
to  Megara.  Here  they  came  upon  the  troops  which 
had  left  home  under  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Agesi- 
laus,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Spartan  camp.^ 

Sparta  had,  on  the  arrival  of  the  terrible  news, 
Rhown  that  she  had  not  yet  completely  forfeited  her 
ancient  greatness.  It  was  the  last  day  ^of  the  Gym- 
nopsedia  (vol.  i.  p.  221),  the  day  on  which  the  city 
was  filled  with  festive  choral  dances,  and  on  which  the 
flower  of  its  male  youth  presented  themselves  to  the 
gods.  At  such  a  moment  arrived  the  messenger  from 
Leuctra.  The  Ephors  would  not  permit  the  festival  to  be 
interrupted.  The  women  received  strict  commands  to 
refrain  from  public  lamentations.     On  the  next  morn- 

*  The  herald  at  Athens  :  Ilellen,  vi.  4,  19.  Retreat  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  .^osthena,  ib.  26.  There  is  a  conflict  of  statements  between 
Diodoros,  xv.  54,  and  Xenophon.  The  former  makes  Cleombrotus  unite 
with  Archidamus  before  the  battle,  and  begin  the  fighting  by  a  breach  of 
the  trace  (as  Wesseling  conjectures,  following  Callisthenes).  Cf.  Niebuhr, 
Leeturei  on  Anc.  Hist,  toL  ii.  p.  235  [E,  TV!],  and  Grote,  Hist,  of  Oreeecy 
ToL  X.  p.  261. 

D   D  2 
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CHAP.  I.   injr  those  whose  relatives  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  battle 

wt-n.'  sofii  to  appear  i^nth  joyous  countenances,  while 

the  uchers  were  sad  and  ashamed,  because  they  had  to 
cMnffSs  to  themselves,  that  their  kinsmen  had  only 
avoi«led  death  by  flight.  Hereupon  the  authorities 
issue^l  oniers  for  a  general  levy;  all  the  men  of  an 
age  fit  for  l^earing  arms  marched  out  of  the  city  under 
the  Si.in  of  king  Agesilaus.  The  king  himself  still  lay 
on  a  siek-lKMl,  and  thus  had  to  witness  all  the  disastrous 
conse«:|uenoes  of  his  policy,  without  being  able  himself 
to  lend  a  helping  hand.  The  army  of  Archidamus 
wu-s  not  iu  tended  for  any  serious  imdertaking ;  and 
it  dispiersod,  as  soon  as  the  remainder  of  the  troops 
rt'turuing  home  from  Bceotia  were  in  safety. 

Herein,  again,  the  Spartans  under  this  heavy  blow 
displayed  a  Woming  attitude,  that  they  refused  to  give 
way  lo  the  ill-will  prevailing  against  Agesilaus  ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  su|X'rstitious  fancy  asserting  itself  among 
the  people,  to  the  effect  that  all  the  disasters  of  the 
state  were  due  to  the  interruption  of  the  legitimate 
succession  to  the  throne,  and  to  the  "lame  king" 
(p.  200),  against  whom  the  oracle  had  uttered  a  not 
meaningles:^  warning,  continued  to  repose  confidence  in 
Agesilaus,  and  coutided  to  his  bands  the  decision  of  a 
very  painful  question,  which  now  had  necessarily  to  be 
discussed.  For  according  to  Spartan  law  the  returning 
citizens  were  subject  to  a  heavy  penalty.  In  onler  to 
save  their  lives,  they  had  abandoned  the  field  of  battle; 
they  had,  therefore,  according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  placed  themselves  among  the  rpiaavresy  the  de- 
serters, who  had  forfeited  their  civic  rights,  and  who  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives  had  to  bear  upon  them  the  marks 
of  polluted  honour.  The  rigorous  execution  of  this 
fundamental  law  was  however  at  the  present  moment 
virtually  impossible ;  it  would  have  amounted  to  a 
kind  of  suicide,  committed  by  the  state  upon  itself; 
moreover,  such  a  proceeding  would  have  been  accom- 
panied by  the  most  dangerous  movements.  The 
king,  well  conscious  of  his  own  guilt,  could  not  but 
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be   peculiarly  unwilling    to  vote    for   unconditional  chap.i. 
severity  ;  but,  in  order  not  to  set  a  dangerous  example 
by  the  abolition  of  ancient  laws  of  the  state,  he  de- 
clared that  the  laws  should  on  this  occasion  be  allowed 
to  slumber.     Herewith  this  question  was  settled.* 

But  the  worst  difficulties  were  not  those  of  the  pre- 
sent moment,  but  those  which  only  gradually  made 
themselves  manifest,  the  more  that  the  situation  of 
affairs  was  realised.  For  there  was  in  truth  no  state  to 
which  lost  battles  were  so  dangerous  as  they  were  to 
Sparta.  Her  diminished  number  of  citizens  could  not 
support  such  losses  ;  in  all  probability  the  total  of  those 
who  after  the  battle  constituted  the  kernel  of  the  old 
civic  body  amounted  to  not  more  than  2,000.  The 
power  of  Sparta  had  long  been  far  more  considerable  in 
appearance  than  in  reality,  and  the  claims  put  forward 
by  her  were  quite  out  of  proportion  to  her  actual 
resouices ;  her  chief  power  consisted  in  the  traditional 
authority  enjoyed  by  the  state,  and  in  its  reputation 
for  military  efficiency.  If  these  foundations  were 
shaken,  what  remained,  now  that  the  ancient  devotion 
of  the  Hellenes  had  been  converted  into  a  just  feeling 
of  wrath  ?  To  this  difficulty  were  added  the  discord 
prevailing  within  the  state,  and  the  loathing  with 
which  the  subject  classes  of  the  population  bore  the 
sway  of  the  wealthy  and  privileged  fuU-citizens.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Sparta  could  only  be  preserved  by 
means  of  a  thorough-going  political  reform.  It  was 
time  to  enlarge  the  narrow  sphere  of  the  oligarchy, 
and  to  form  a  new  civic  body;  to  admit  into  the  state 
with  equal  rights  the  impoverished  families  of  citizens 
and  the  free  subjects,  and  to  give  voluntarily  what  had 
already  been  sought  by  means  of  a  revolt  (p.  203). 
Had  this  been  done,  Sparta  might  have  recovered  her- 
self for  a  new  advance.  But  to  such  ideas  the  narrow- 
minded  and  short-sighted  aristocracy  of  Sparta  could 

*  As  to  the  remorse  of  the  Lacedfiemonians,  ort  t6v  dfyriitoda  «Kfiak6vrtf 
ctXovro  x^^^i  <^cl  the  proceeding  with  reference  to  the  Tp€<rarr€£,  see 
Plat.  Ages,  30. 
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CHAP.  I.   not  rise.     Sparta  did  nothing,  beyond  allowing  the 

"  laws  to  slumber,"  in  order  to  preserve  to  herself  the 

remnant  of  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  and  by 
her  conduct  she  openly  avowed  her  inability  to  avenge 
the  defeat  of  Leuctra,  and  her  equal  inability  to  pre- 
vent the  further  calamities  which  were  approaching. 
While  Sparta  in  irresolute  inaction  lost  the  most  pre- 
cious time,  an  unwearying  activity  prevailed  in  the 
camp  of  her  adversaries,  and  pursu^  its  ends  with  the 
clearest  consciousness.* 
Proceed'  After  the  departure  of  the  vanquished  army,  Thespiae 
ingsofthe  qj^^  Orchomcnus  were  overcome  without  offering  any 

Thebans  .  __  ,  _  i      ^  i        /• 

after  the  rcsistancc.  Jiipammoudas  prevented  any  outbreak  of 
*^^*-  ill-will  against  those  Boeotians  who  had  up  to  the  last 
moment  adhered  to  the  enemy  of  the  land  ;  in  his 
view,  everything  depended  upon  preserving  the  glory 
of  the  victory  free  from  stain.  His  second  care  was  to 
secure  its  gains,  and  to  obtain  for  his  native  city  the 
position  to  which  she  had  established  a  claim  by  her 
struggle  and  by  her  victory.  This  was  accomplished 
in  the  same  way  in  which  Sparta  and  Athens  had 
acquired  their  supreme  positions,  i,e.  by  treaties  of 
confederation  with  the  neighbouring  states  with  regard 
to  a  common  military  system. 

The  envoys  of  Thebes  went  to  Phocis,  Locris,  -^tolia, 
and  Acarnania.  Everywhere  they  found  the  Laconian 
party  discouraged,  and  the  opposite  party  powerful; 
for  this  reason  they  found  willing  listeners,  when  they 
pointed  to  the  common  task  of  preventing  by  means 
of  firm  cohesion  any  intervention  of  the  Peloponnesians 
in  the  affaii's  of  Central  Greece;  and  nowhere  were 
the  victors  of  Leuctra  denied  the  ricrht  of  being  the 
directors  and  leaders  of  the  new  league-in-arms.  It 
was  likewise  joined  by  Euboea,  which  regarded  itself 
as  a  portion  of  the  mainland  of  Central  Greece,  by  the 
(Etoean  tribes,  the  Malians,  and  even  bv  the  citizens  of 
Heraclea,  Sparta's  daughter-city  (vol.  iiL  p.  13.5), — so 

♦  Number  of  citizens  at  Sparta :  Clinton-Eriiger,  p.  415.    "  Corruenmt 
opes  Laced." :  Gic.  de  Off.  i.  84 ;  Isocr.  v.  47. 
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universal  waa  the  hatred  of  Sparta,  so  opportune  and  chap.  i. 
necessary  seemed  a  vigorous  union  among  the  states  of 
the  mainland,  for  the  purpose  of  once  for  all  rendering 
impossible  a  return  of  Peloponnesian  acts  of  oppression. 
The  moderation  and  dignity  observed  by  the  Thebans, 
who  under  the  direction  of  Epaminondas  seemed  as  it 
were  transmuted,  secured  them  respect  and  confidence ; 
and  thus  was  formed  in  the  shortest  time,  without 
resort  to  force  or  party-struggles,  a  new  Amphictyony, 
a  firmly  cohering  group  of  states  naturally  belonging 
together,  with  Delphi  as  their  centre. 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  with  Delphi,  too,  rcla-  Thehesand 
tions  of  greater  intimacy  were  established,  such  as  ^^^p^^- 
were  in  accordance  with  tradition.  It  could  not  but 
agree  with  the  interests  of  the  state  now  newly  hold- 
ing the  primacy,  to  revive  the  repute  of  the  ancient 
centre  of  the  Greek  world,  and  to  take  advantage  for 
its  own  purposes  of  the  power  of  Delphi.  Accordingly, 
Thebes  out  of  the  spoils  of  her  victory  founded  a 
treasury  of  her  own  at  Delphi,  and  proved  her  newly- 
gained  influence  among  the  Amphictyonic  states,  by 
renewing  the  functions  of  the  Federal  Council  as  the 
supreme  court  of  appeal  in  affairs  common  to  all 
Hellas,  and  by  indicting  Sparta  before  this  tribunal 
as  a  violator  of  the  national  peace.  And  the  crime  of 
Phoebidas  was  all  the  more  amenable  to  the  tribunal 
of  Sacred  Law,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  committed 
during  a  festive  season.  Sparta  was  sentenced  by  the 
Amphictyons  to  a  fine  of  500  talents ;  which  fine  was 
after  a  short  lapse  of  time  doubled.  Of  course  Epami- 
nondas might  foresee,  that  even  the  repetition  of  the  sen- 
tence would  not  avail  against  its  remaining  disregarded, 
because  Sparta  would  never  recognise  the  obsolete 
rights  of  the  Feder<d  Diet,  But  he  attached  import- 
ance to  the  connexion  with  Delphi,  because  it  gave 
prominence  to  the  national  significance  of  the  struggle 
into  which  Thebes  had  entered,  and  involved  a  public 
recognition  of  the  fact,  that  Sparta's  crime  remained 
unexpiated.     The  authority  of  the  Delphic  Institution 
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CHAP.  I.  tad  l)eeii  obscured,  but  not  abolished.    A  moral  eflfect 

was  therefore  produced  by  the  exclusion  of  Sparta 

from  the  Pythian  games,  while  Thebes  strengthened 
her  newly-acquired  authority  by  connecting  herself 
with  a  sacred  institution  of  the  highest  antiquity,  and 
by  having  on  her  side  the  majority  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  votes,  and  being  able  to  execute  her  further 
undertakings  against  Sparta,  so  to  speak,  imder  the 
sanction  of  Delphi. 

Yet  even  now  Epaminondas  would  not  allow  himself 
to  be  carried  away  to  hasty  proceedings ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  once  more  gave  proof  of  his  conciliatory 
sentiments  and  of  his  aversion  to  domestic  war. 
Proposals  for  a  settlement  were  made  to  the  Spartans ; 
the  Achaean  towns,  which  had  abstained  from  coming 
into  contact  with  the  political  troubles  of  the  times, 
and  which  on  account  of  their  neutral  position  seemed 
naturally  fitted  to  give  judgment  as  arbiters,  were  to 
decide  the  questions  in  dispute.  But  this  attempt 
at  a  settlement  likewise  came  to  naught;  the  reason 
doubtless  being  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Sparta,  who 
showed  vigour  and  resolution  in  nothing  except  in  the 
obstinacy  of  her  pride.* 

After  Epaminondas  had  exhausted  all  peaceable 
means  towards  the  establishment  of  a  new  legal  order  of 
things  in  Hellas,  he  passed  from  the  defence  of  Boeotia 
to  an  attack  upon  Sparta  in  the  position  which  she 
held  in  Peloponnesus. 

*  With  regard  to  the  citizens  of  Heraclea,  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
city,  captured  by  Sparta  in  the  year  399  (p.  338),  was  again  lost  in  the 
Corinthian  War  (p.  339  ;  Diod.  xiv.  82).  The  Heracleotes  of  the  present 
period  were  therefore  Trachinians. — Thebes  and  Delphi :  Diod.  xvi.  23£; 
Justin,  viii.  1 ;  Grote,  Hist,  of  Gr.  voL  x.  p.  276 ;  conmiencement  of  a 
new  importance  of  Delphi — an  importance  fetal  to  Greece.  Dedicatory 
gifts  at  Delphi :  Paus.  x.  11,  4.  Achaia :  Pol.  n.  39 ;  Str.  384.  Grote 
has  doubts  on  the  subject. 
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The  Spartans  bad  no  euspicion  of  the  plans  with  chap.  n. 
which  their  great  adversary  was  occupied.  For  while  -  —  — 
they  thought  him  solely  intent  upon  his  own  native  uttttnia. 
city,  he  had  the  whole  of  Greece  in  view.  In  hia  eyes 
the  war  was  a  struggle  for  liberty  which  he  had  under- 
taken not  in  the  separate  interests  of  Bceotia,  but  as  a 
Hellene, — a  national  rising  against  the  oppression  exer- 
cised by  Sparta.  After,  therefore,  the  crime  perpetrated 
against  Thebes  had  been  expiated  and  her  indepen- 
dence secured,  reparation  was  likewise  to  be  made  for 
the  wrongs  wreaked  by  Sparta  upon  other  Hellenes 
and  in  earlier  times, — ^just  as  in  the  great  War  of 
Liberation  first  the  territories  at  home  had  been  de- 
fended, and  then  the  coasts  opposite  freed.  Was  not 
the  fairest  of  all  the  countries  of  Peloponnesus,  Mes- 
senia,  the  earliest  victim  of  Spartan  greed  of  dominion, 
still  lying  desolate,  despoUed  of  its  cities,  in  spite  of 
its  excellent  harbours  devoid  of  commerce  and  traffic, 
with  ita  soil  tilled  by  slaves,  whde  the  rightful  owners 
of  the  soil  dwelt  in  foreign  lands,  or  fled  homeless  from 
one  exile  into  the  other ! 

As  Epaminondas  possessed  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  Magna  Grsecia,  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  his 
Pythagorean  friends,  he  had  heard  of  the  many  Greeks 
of  Messenian  descent,  who  dwelt  on  the  further  side  of 
the  sea.  ITie  best  of  this  tribe  had  of  old  migrated 
across  in  three  expeditions ;  and  from  the  descendants 
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CHAP.  ri.  of  the  heroes  of  Eira  and  Ithome  had  sprang  on  the 
sL'-'r'.-?  of  the  ?^i■:iii:ln  Sira  a  flourishing  race,  which 
c».'L.srirjte«i  the  oore  of  the  civic  communities  of  She- 
giura  an-i  Me^sana  ^voL  L  p.  -26).  For  this  reason, 
t'Xj»,  after  the  fail  of  Athens  the  Naupactians  had  from 
the  Corinthian  Gulf  likewise  crossed  to  Rhegium;  and 
the  majorit}'  of  them  had  g>ne  still  further,  to  the 
Great  .S}Ttis,  where  on  the  western  rim  of  the  territory 
of  Cvrene  lay  the  city  of  Hesperides  (voL  L  p.  460), 
the  daughter-city  of  the  CNTenaeans,  which  at  that 
period  was  hard-pressed  by  the  neighbouring  tribes  of 
the  desert,  and  demanded  a  fresh  accession  of  Hellenic 
men.  The  Naupactians  obeyed  the  summons;  and 
the  same  man  who  had  commanded  them  during  the 
fighting  at  Sphacteria  (vol.  iiL  p.  154),  Comon,  con- 
ducted them  across  to  the  Libyan  coast. 

Notwithstanding  their  wide  dispersion  by  land  and 
sea,  the  ^lesseuians  had  preser\'ed  their  love  for  their 
home,  their  hatred  against  Sparta,  their  ancient  rites 
of  worship,  and  their  native  dialect ;  it  was  therefore 
at  once  a  grandly  conceived  and  a  politic  idea  on  the 
part  of  Epaminondas,  not  only  to  turn  the  resources 
of  the  ^Messenian  people  to  account  against  Sparta  at 
isolated  points,  or  to  excite  risings  in  desolate  Messenia 
itself,  as  the  Athenians  had  formerly  done  (voL  iL 
p.  398  ;  vol.  iii.  p.  144),  but  also  to  re-unite  the  scat- 
tered bands,  in  order  thus  to  restore  to  the  mother- 
country  an  abundance  of  generous  popular  blood, 
which  it  had  forfeited  through  the  fault  of  the  Spartans^ 
and  to  estal)lish  by  Mount  Taygetus  a  state,  the  resto- 
ration of  which  must  necessarily  drive  back  Sparta 
into  the  position  held  by  her  before  the  commence- 
ment of  her  polif-y  of  cou(|uest.  For  this  purpose 
envoys  went  forth  from  Thebes,  to  summon  the 
JVIessenians  in  Italy,  in  Sicily,  and  in  Africa,  to  return 
home. 

Such   was   the   course   of   action   adopted   by  the 

^       victor  of  Leuctra.     How  utterly  therefore  were  those 
dciceived,    who    regarded    his   self-restraint   after   the 
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battle  as  weakness  !  He  it  was,  who  commanded  his  chap.  ii. 
times,  as  the  one  man  who  pursued  great  aims  and 
directed  the  destinies  of  the  Hellenes.  By  his  calm 
vigour  he  had  made  his  deeply  humbled  native  city 
the  state  holding  the  primacy  in  Central  Greece ;  and, 
responding  to  his  summons,  the  Messenians  gathered 
from  the  remotest  comers  of  the  Hellenic  world,  to 
demand  their  country  back  from  Sparta,  and  thereby 
to  transform  the  entire  Peloponnesus.^ 

But  before  this  transformation  had  yet  been  accom-  Troubles 
plished,  other  movements,  which  had  not  originated  ^^^^aiw. 
at  Thebes,  broke  out  in  the  peninsula.  For  however 
much  its  inhabitants  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
old  order  of  things,  so  that  they  could  hardly  conceive 
of  the  Peloponnesus  without  Spartan  headship,  yet 
even  here  the  principle,  again  and  again  solemnly  re- 
proclaimed,  of  the  independence  of  all  Greek  com- 
munities, had  met  with  a  response ;  nor  could  the 
Peloponnesians  fail  to  be  filled  with  vexation,  when 
they  had  to  hear  it  constantly  repeated  to  them,  that 
for  them  this  principle  had  no  significance,  and  that 
with  them  everything  must  remain  as  it  was.  After, 
therefore,  already  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas  had  produced 
manifold  agitation  (p.  301),  the  bold  rising  of  Thebes 
aroused  the  utmost  sympathy.  What  indeed  could 
have  more  deeply  impressed  the  vassal-states  of  Sparta, 
than  to  see  the  revolt  of  Thebes  remain  unpunished 
for  years,  and  the  chastisement  of  that  city  ultimately 
abandoned  ?  This  amounted  to  a  defeat  of  Sparta, 
which  by  a  long  time  preceded  the  loss  of  the  battle. 
Accordingly,  at  this  period  again  attempts  occmTed 
at  open  rebellion  against  Sparta  and  the  Spartan  party, 
whence  arose  sanguinary  conflicts  which  shook  the 
system  of  the  Peloponnesian  states,  before  influences 
from  abroad  had  yet  asserted  themselves. 

One  instance   was  that   of  Phigalea,  the   ancient  PhigaUa, 

*  The  special  interest  taken  by  the  Thebans  in  Messenia  already 
manifests  itself  in  the  circumstance,  that  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the 
shield  of  Aristomenes  was  brought  out,  and  a  trophy  decorated  with  it 
Qn^ler  the  eyes  of  the  enemies  ;  Pans.  iv.  32,  4. — Comon  :  Paus.  iv.  2iy. 
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CHAP.  II.  mountain-city  on  the  southern  border  of  Arcadia.  It 
had  of  old  been  implicated  in  the  Messenian  wars ;  had 
after  the  fall  of  Eira  been  conquered  by  Sparta  like 
a  hostile  city  (voL  i.  p.  228) ;  nor  was  it  until  after  an 
arduous  struggle  that  its  citizens  had  recovered  pos- 
session of  it.  An  ancient  feeling  of  bitterness,  and  a 
strong  Anti-Spartan  party,  had  therefore  maintained 
themselves  here.  This  party  now  took  arms,  and  ex- 
pelled the  ruling  families,  which  adhered  to  Sparta. 
The  exiles  established  themselves  at  Heraea ;  and 
starting  thence  suddenly  fell  upon  their  native  city, 
when  it  was  celebrating  a  festival  of  Dionysus.  They 
instituted  a  terrible  massacre  among  their  fellow- 
citizens,  from  pure  lust  of  vengeance.  For  they  had 
become  aware  that  they  were  incapable  of  maintaining 
themselves  in  power  ;  and  accordingly,  after  satis^jring 
their  vengeance,  retreated  to  Sparta. 
c<ynnih  Similar  scenes  were  enacted  at  various  places^  but 

and  Phhus.  jj^Qg^iy  y^[^]^  ^]^Q  opposite  results.     For  in  the  majority 

of  towns  the  party  of  movement  was  the  weaker ;  its 
adherents  having  been  driven  out  in  recent  years,  and 
the  power  of  their  opponents  having  been  confirmed. 
For  this  reason  in  Corinth,  and  also  in  Phlius,  the 
endeavours  of  the  democrats  to  recover  possession  of 
their  native  cities  were  frustrated, — in  both  places 
after  much  bloodshed. 
Scytaiism  Tlic  liead-quartcrs  of  the  Peloponnesian  democracy 
(UArgos.     ^^^.^  ^j.  ^g^g     T\i\s>  city  was  their  place  of  retreat, 

(B.c!^37o)  ^^^  the  starting-point  of  their  undertakings.  But 
circ.  Argos  itself  was  the  scene  of  the  most  vehement  civic 
quarrels  ;  for  although  here  no  party  supporting  itself 
by  Spartan  influence  had  yet  come  into  power,  inces- 
sant iiTitation  prevailed  between  the  popular  leaders 
and  the  members  of  the  government,  who  were  still 
principally  chosen  from  the  higher  classes.  Ultimately, 
the  men  in  power,  sick  of  the  intolerable  annoyances 
inflicted  upon  them,  formed  a  scheme  for  ridding 
themselves  of  their  adversaries.  The  scheme  was  dis- 
covered ;  and  thirty  of  the  most  considerable  citizens 
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had  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  lives.  But  this  was  chap.  ii. 
only  the  beginning.  For  the  aflfair  had  produced  the 
most  terrible  excitement  throughout  the  civic  body,  and 
of  this  the  popular  orators  availed  themselves,  in  order 
to  demand  that  the  city  should  be  thoroughly  purged  of 
all  anti-popular  elements.  The  multitude,  set  free  from 
all  restraint,  armed  itself  with  cudgels,  and  fell  upon 
all  those  who  seemed  from  any  cause  to  deserve  to  be 
suspected.  Twelve  hundred  citizens  became  the 
victims  of  brutal  violence;  and  when  the  popular 
leaders,  themselves  terrified  at  the  excess  of  the  horrors 
due  to  their  own  instigation,  wished  to  stay  them,  they 
were  themselves  seized  and  put  to  death,  so  that 
tranquillity  was  not  restored  until  the  multitude  had 
fully  exhausted  itself  with  bloodshed.  This  was  the 
rebellion  at  Argos  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Sq/talism  (cudgelling)  :  an  event  hitherto  unparalleled 
in  Greek  history, — so  unprecedented,  that  even  abroad 
it  was  looked  upon  as  an  awful  sign  of  the  times,  and 
that  the  Athenians  instituted  a  purification  of  their 
city,  being  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  Hellenic  people 
was  polluted  by  these  horrors. 

This  event  was  about  contemporaneous  with  the  Natural 
battle  of  Leuctra  ;  the  sanguinary  conflicts  in  the  p^'^^"^ 
other  cities  are  stated  to  have  occurred  in  the  years 
preceding  it,  and  are  possibly  connected  with  the  nego- 
tiations of  the  year  374  (p.  375)  ;  just  as  already  the 
first  conclusion  of  a  peace  on  the  basis  of  general 
autonomy  was  seen  to  have  produced  similar  party- 
movements  (p.  301).  Everywhere  the  ancient  systems 
of  communal  life  and  of  state-confederations  were 
shaken  at  the  base.  In  the  physical  world,  too,  pheno- 
mena occurred  at  this  period,  which,  like  those  prece- 
ding the  Persian  wars  (vol.  ii.  p.  312),  were  regarded 
as  threatening  signs.  Thus  the  Hellenic  world  was,  in 
the  year  of  the  archonship  of  Asteus  (b.c.  374-3), 
terrified  by  a  comet  of  unheard-of  size  and  brightness, 
the  so-called  fire-beam  ;  and  in  the  same  year  took 
place  the  most  fatal  earthquakes,  which  have  at  any 
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CHAP.  11.  time  visited  Peloponnesus,  the  ancient  "dwelling-house 

of  the  earth-shaker  Posidon."     The  Achaean  town  of 

Bura  vanished  through  a  rift  of  the  earth ;  and  Helice 
was,  with  the  soil  on  which  it  stood,  swallowed  up  in 
the  sea,  in  the  depths  of  which  it  was  thought  that 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  Ionic  city  were  still  dis- 
coverable.* 

When,  hereupon,  the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
spread  through  the  cities  of  the  peninsula,  the  party 
which  had  for  years  been  working  for  the  trans- 
formation of  the  state  of  things  in  Peloponnesus, 
naturally  gained  new  confidence.  The  fear  which  had 
crippled  its  action  was  at  an  end.  Exhausted  Sparta, 
uuablc  to  spare  a  single  man,  withdrew  her  governors 
from  the  places,  where  hitherto  a  special  superin- 
tendence had  been  held  necessary.  To  outward,  ap- 
pearance this  was  done,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  obligations 
of  the  last  treaty ;  but  no  one  supposed  that  Sparta 
would  liave  taken  this  step,  had  Cleombrotus  been 
victorious  at  Leuctra. 

It  now  seemed  to  be  an  easy  task  to  make  the  pro- 
mised liberty  of  the  several  communities  a  reality  in 
Peloponnesus  also ;  the  ban  had  been  broken,  and  the 
movement  was  set  free.  It  was,  however,  uncom- 
monly difficult  to  pass  out  of  the  familiar  ti*acks  of  the 
ancient  state  of  things  into  new  paths  of  progress. 
Such  was  the  force  of  habit,  that  even  after  the  battle 
the  levy  announced  by  Sparta  met  almost  everywhere 
with  an  obedient  response,  although  the  whole  war 
against  Thebes  had  from  the  first  l>een  unpopular. 
The  entire  peninsula  was  in  a  condition  of  ferment ; 

♦  Plufjalea,  Corinth,  Phlius  :  Diod.  xv.  40.  As  to  Heraea,  E.  Curtius, 
PeloponnesoSj  i.  346  ;  Th.  Wise,  Excursion  in  the  Pclop,  i.  73.  Diodorus 
diit^s  these  movements  after  b.c.  374.  Grote^s  reasons  to  the  contrary 
are  not  convincinrr. — Scytalism  (according  to  Diod.  xv.  62),  01.  ciL  3 ; 
B.C.  370.  The  Ar^rives  were  probably  accustomed  to  assemble  with 
cudgels  in  their  han<ls :  the  Spartans  had  at  an  early  period  laid  aside 
this  custom.  Plut.  Lijc.  1 1. — *'  Fire-bciim'* :  Tivpivrj  Sokos,  Diod.  xv.  50  ; 
Marm.  Par.  §  83  ;  Corp.  Inscr.  Gr.  ii.  p.  322.  That  this  means  the  tail 
of  a  comet  is  attested  by  Aristotle,  ap.  Senec  Qucest  Nat.  vii.  5.  As  to 
Bura  and  Helice:  Curtius,  Peloponnesot,  L  459. —The  Peloponnesui 
ciKijTriptov  Tov  ncxrrtdwvor,  Diod.  xv.  49. 
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but  what  was  absolutely  wanting  to  the  movement  chap.  ii. 
was  a  centre  as  well  as  a  common  goal.     Sparta  had 
isolated  all  the  states,  and  none  ventured  to  take  the 
first  step. 

This  position  of  aflFairs  was  not  unobserved  by  the  tju  Peio- 
Athenians.     Already  during  the  negotiations  at  the  ^^^p 
last   congress  Athens  had  beyond   a   doubt  had  in  Athen». 
view  the  termination  of  the  dependent  relation  of  the   jb.c.  370. 
Peloponnesian  states  towards  Sparta,  but  she  had  not 

lined  her  end,  and  had  after  all  completely  recognised 
Sparta's  primacy.  It  was  now  intended  to  redeem 
thi&  failure.  At  the  present  moment  the  primacy  in 
Peloponnesus  seemed  virtually  vacant ;  what  therefore 
was  alone  requisite,  was  not  to  allow  a  third  state  to 
fill  up  the  gap.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the  day  of 
LeuQtra  a  summons  was  despatched  to  the  Peloponne- 
sian states  to  send  deputies  to  Athens,  where  the  con- 
ditions of  the  last  treaty  of  peace  should  be  anew 
confirmed  by  oath.  Hereby  Athens  took  into  her 
hands  the  right  of  watching  over  the  peace ;  and  this 
right  received  a  yet  higher  significance,  by  the  provi- 
sion being  this  time  established,  that  all  the  concluding 
parties  should  be  bound  to  repel  by  joint  exertions 
any  attack  upon  the  independence  of  individual  states 
which  had  adhered  to  the  peace.  It  amounted  to 
starting  in  a  thoroughly  new  and  bold  line  of  policy, 
when  Athens  took  steps  to  gather  around  her  the  com- 
munities of  the  peninsula,  which  lacked  any  other 
leader.  And  if,  as  towards  Sparta,  it  certainly  seemed 
an  insidious  offence  against  the  loyal  sentiments  which 
ought  to  obtain  between  confederates,  that  the  Athe- 
nians should  immediately  turn  to  account  in  their  own 
interest  the  defeat  of  the  Spartans,  that  the  power  of 
the  latter  should  be  as  it  were  declared  to  be  extin- 
guished, and  that  the  Athenians  should  show  themselves 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  vacant  inheritance, — there 
was  only  this  excuse  to  be  made  for  such  a  proceeding  : 
that  it  was  intended  thereby  to  oppose  any  interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  Thebes.    It  soon,  however,  became 
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CHAP.  II.  manifest,  that  the  Athenians  were  incapable  of  taking 
the  direction  of  Peloponnesian  affairs  into  their  hands. 
Popular         Here  the  movements  soon  assumed  a  very  serious  and 
inAr^dia  ^^^^^cd  character,  in  particular  in  Arcadia.     For  this 
'  country  had,  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  peninsula^  been 
most  hindered  in  its  developement  by  the  overbearing 
power  of  Sparta.    Arcadia  consisted  of  a  group  of  town 
and  rural  communities,  which  were  from  ancient  times 
united  by  common  rites  of  worship,  such  as  those  of 
Zeus  Lycaeus  and  of  Artemis  Hymnia.     The  summit 
of  Mount  LycsBum   was   the  sacred   mountain,  the 
Olympus  of  all  the  Arcadians.     A  hardy  population  of 
mountaineers  inhabited  the  Arcadian  cantons,  and  the 
numerous  mercenaries,  who   issued  forth  from  these 
regions,  to  gain  glory  and  wealth  in  Sicily,  in  Asia, 
and  in  Egypt,  are  a  proof  of  the  superabundance  of 
vigour  and  enterprise  existing  in  this  people.     It  had, 
therefore,   always  been   one  of  the   chief  objects  of 
Spai-tan  policy  to  employ  the  resources  of  this  popula- 
tion, and  to  make  them  serviceable  for  Spartan  pur- 
poses.   Since,  then,  the  subjection  of  Arcadia  had  been 
frustrated  by  the  resistance  of  the  Tegeatae  and  their 
allies  (vol.  L  p.  230),  Sparta  was  incessantly  intent 
upon   hindering   the    formation   of  any   independeot 
power  in  Arcadia.     She  exercised  the  most  absolute 
control  over  the  peasant-communities,  which  dwelt  iu 
the  valleys  of  the  Alpheus  and  of  its  tributary  streams, 
and  which  in  consequence  of  the  looseness  of  their  tribal 
union  had  no  thought  of  pureuing  a  policy  of  their 
own.     Of  the  towns  of  Arcadia,  Tegea  was  bound  to 
Sparta  by  ancient  treaties,  and  on  account  of  its  im- 
portance was  always  treated  with  special  prudence  and 
caution.     Over  Mantinea,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
ciplinary power  of  Sparta  had  held  judgment  with 
the  utmost  severity;  dispersed  into  rural  conmiimities, 
the  citizens,  as  men  assured  one  another  at  Sparta, 
lived  in  perfect  content  (p.  305).     No  sooner,  how- 
ever, had  the  Mantineans  acquired  liberty  of  action, 
than  they  renounced  this  condition,  recalled  the  expelled 
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popular  leaders,  and,  after  they  had  lived  dispersed  chap.  u. 
during  fourteen  years,  rebuilt  their  city.     Made  wise  j^j^^^, 
by  the  damage  inflicted  upon  them  in  the  siege  by  hig  of 
Agesipolis  (p.  304),  they  now  dammed  off"  the  Ophis-  ^^«"J;'*^«- 
stream,  and  furnished  the  wall  round  the  city  with  a  (B.*a  370). 
stone  socle,  securing  it  against  damage  from  water. 

The  restoration  of  the  city  of  Mantinea  was  an  open 
act  of  revolt  against  Sparta,  and  the  first  armed  rising 
of  a  decided  kind  against  her  on  the  part  of  any  of  her 
confederates.  It  was  therefore  regarded  as  a  matter 
common  to  all  Peloponnesus.  The  neighbouring  towns 
helped  in  the  building  of  the  city,  and  the  Eleans 
sent  money  contributions  in  order  to  hasten  the  con- 
struction,  before  it  was  hindered  by  the  Spartans.  But 
the  latter  were  so  utterly  discouraged,  that  they  never  • 
thought  of  seriously  endeavouring  to  prevent  it.  They 
were  merely  anxious  to  avert  the  open  insult  to  their 
hpnour  and  authority.  Accordingly,  Agesilaus,  who 
had  friendly  connexions  at  Mantinea,  had  to  seek  by 
means  of  personal  efforts  to  effect  at  least  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  building  of  the  walls.  Let  the  Mantineans, 
merely  for  form's  sake,  ask  for  the  consent  of  Sparta  ; 
he  pledged  himself  that  this  consent  should  be  given  ; 
indeed  the  Spartans  would  themselves  assist  in  the  work. 
His  mission  was  in  itself  of  a  very  disagreeable  cha- 
racter ;  but  still  more  humiliating  was  the  fact,  that 
the  authorities  of  New-Mantinea  seized  the  occasion 
thoroughly  to  impress  upon  the  king  of  Sparta  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  affairs. 
He  was  coldly  refused,  because,  so  the  answer  ran,  no 
alteration  could  be  made  in  the  decree  of  the  civic 
body ; — and  even  to  this  humiliation  Sparta  was  obliged 
quietly  to  submit.  She  was  therefore  in  Peloponnesus, 
as  she  had  been  in  Central  Greece,  first  punished  at 
the  point  where  she  had  most  grievously  offended ; 
and  devastated  Mantinea  became  the  starting-point  of 
the  general  rising  of  the  Arcadian  people. 

Arcadia  was,  as  a  mountain  country,  created  by 
nature  for  freedom ;  it  supported  a  numerous  popula- 
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CHAP.  II.  tion,  which  was  healthy  and  moderate  in  its  wants, 
fond  of  armed  exercises,  and  enterprising, — a  people  of 
peasants,  huntsmen,  and  shepherds,  which  deemed 
itself  the  real  primitive  race  of  the  peninsula.  At 
the  time  of  the  Persian  Wars  the  entire  military 
strength  of  Arcadia  amounted  to  about  25,000  men,  of 
whom  one-third  belonged  to  the  three  larger  towns, 
Tegea,  Mantinea,  and  Orchomenus,  the  rest  to  the 
smaller  towns  and  district-unions.  For  Arcadia  was, 
it  will  be  remembered,  a  model  chart  of  republics. 
In  its  different  cantons  the  constitutional  forms  of  the 
most  various  epochs  existed  side  by  side,  firom  the 
most  modem  city-settlements,  such  as  the  democratic 
New-Mantinea,  to  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  of 
all  constitutions,  such  as  obtained  in  the  peasant-cantons 
of  the  valley  of  the  Alpheus,  among  the  Parrhasians, 
Cynurians,  &c.,  who,  settled  in  scattered  hamlets,  had 
nothing  in  common  except  the  sacred  places  of  their 
race.  Sparta  had  in  every  possible  way  favoured 
this  minute  subdivision,  because  in  it  lay  the  weak- 
ness of  the  country.  In  this  condition  Arcadia  was 
incapable  of  withstanding  the  Spartan  influence ;  it 
was  the  open  route  for  the  march  of  the  Lacedaa- 
monian  armies  ;  its  inhabitants  furnished  material, 
always  ready  for  service,  for  the  plans  of  war  devised 
at  Sparta ;  and  the  votes  of  the  numerous  small  com- 
munities assured  her  a  majority  in  all  the  deliberations 
of  the  confederates. 
The  This  unworthy  servitude  had  long  provoked  a  deep 

^r^ln  discontent,  which  came  to  an  outbreak  when  the  power 
Arcadvi.  of  Sparta  decayed.  After  the  battle  of  Leuctra  the 
party  which  desired  to  emancipate  Arcadia  openly 
asserted  itself.  A  national  consciousness  was  awakened. 
Men  felt  how  shameful  it  was,  that  the  most  ancient 
people,  and  at  the  same  time  the  strongest  and  the 
most  numerous,  of  the  peninsula,  should  have  remained 
so  bound  down  and  weak,  as  to  be  constantly  mis- 
employed for  the  purposes  of  another  state  ;  they  felt, 
that  this  people  was  naturally  called  upon  to  assume 
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quite  another  position  in  the  Greek  world.  Thebes  chap.  ii. 
acted  as  a  bright  example,  pointing  the  way.  In  con- 
sequence  of  the  victory  of  the  popular  party,  she  had 
within  a  few  years  risen  from  vassalship  to  Sparta  to 
the  position  of  a  great  power.  The  same  idea  was 
now  likewise  kindled  in  Arcadia  ;  a  desire  prevailed  to 
put  an  end  to  the  contemptible  conditions  of  political 
life  besetting  a  mere  body  of  separate  petty  states ;  a 
free,  united,  and  strong  Arcadia  was  to  be  established ; 
and  thus  arose  movements  passing  far  beyond  the 
districts  of  Mantinea,  and  extending  over  the  whole  of 
Arcadia.* 

The  task  was  infinitely  more  difficult  here  than  in  r/w  nu  of 
Boeotia.  Arcadia  contained  no  city,  such  as  Thebes,  ^!„^7 
capable  of  becoming  the  centre  of  the  country  ;  it  was 
necessary  to  create  a  new  centre,  to  found  a  new 
capital,  and  to  do  this  in  that  part  of  the  country, 
where  as  yet  no  town  existed,  in  the  midst  of  the 
districts  which  lay  nearest  to  Sparta  and  were  most 
thoroughly  dependent  upon  her. 

The  democratic  party  must  have  been  long  at  work 
in  secret ;  for  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra 
an  agreement  was  arrived  at  among  the  several  com- 
munities with  reference  to  the  most  important  mea- 
sures, and  we  find  the  most  decisive  decrees  in  course 
of  execution.  The  locality  of  the  new  capital  had 
been  chosen, — in  the  most  fertile  plain  of  Southern 
Arcadia,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Helisson,  a  tributary 
of  the  Alpheus,  at  rather  more  than  two  miles'  distance 
from  the  latter.  This  place  was  not  chosen  with  a 
view  to  strength  of  situation ;  for  it  lies  in  a  trough- 
shaped  fall  of  the  ground,  without  a  height  for  a 
citadel,  and  without  natural  defences.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fertility  of  the  region  around  was  extremely 
favourable  to  the  prospect  of  a  considerable  city 
flourishing  here,  where  a  combination  of  country  and 

*  Peloponnesian  diet  at  Athens :  Hellen,  vi.  5,  1  (owtod,  not  ovroy  not- 
withstanaing  Grote,  vol.  x.  p.  274). — Arcadia :  Curtius,  Pttoiponntttos,  L 
166.  Zeus  Lycjeus  and  Artemis  Hymnia  :  Pinder  u.  Friedl.,  Btitrdgt  xur 
alt.  MiinTskundey  i.  86f. — Mantinea  :  Curtius,  Feloponnaos,  L  240. 
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CHAiMi.  town-life  was  possible,  such  as  well  accorded  with  the 

tastes  of  the  Arcadians,  who  were  accustomed  to  rural 

pui*suits ;  but  what  Avas  of  primary  importance,  was 
the  circumstance  that  two  of  the  principal  tribes  of 
Southern  Arcadia  here  came  into  contact,  viz.  the 
Moenalians  and  the  Parrhasians.  The  Uelisson  flows 
down  from  the  Ma^nalus-range,  and  the  southern  half 
of  the  new  city  was  called  Orestea,  after  a  Maenalian 
hamlet.  The  opposite  bank  belonged  to  the  Par- 
rhasians, who  occupied  Mount  Lycaeum,  the  wooded 
heights  of  which  overtop  the  valley  of  the  Alpheus  in 
the  west ;  for  which  reason  a  branch-institution  of  the 
worship  of  the  Lycrean  Zeus,  the  primitive  centre  of  the 
entire  country  around,  was  established  in  the  heart  of 
the  new  city.  Its  situation  constituted  it  a  meeting- 
point  of  the  principal  high-roads  connecting  Arcadia, 
Messenia,  and  Lacouia;  it  was  to  become  a  fixed 
gathering-place  for  the  village  communities  of  the 
neiglibourhood,  whose  tenitory  had  hitherto  lain  per- 
fectly open  to  the  Spartans.  Thus,  not  only  were  the 
Arcadian  communities  hereby  summoned  to  establish 
for  themselves  an  independent  existence,  but  the  tribes 
akin  to  tliem,  whose  lands  had  for  centuries  been  in- 
corporated in  Lacouia  (vol.  i.  p.  229),  the  inhabitants 
of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Eurotas  and  of  the  valley  of 
the  (Enus,  were  likewise  set  in  motion,  so  soon  as  they 
perceived  the  possibility  of  joining  a  new-born  and 
powerful  Arcadia,  while  at  the  same  time  the  terri- 
torial possessions  of  Sparta,  lierself  were  endangered. 
Foundn-  Tlic  swift  and  happy  choice  of  the  locality  for  the  new 
[vanunrfi  ^^^J'  ''^^  ^^'^'^^  ^^  ^^^  cncrgotic  execution  of  its  foundation, 
01.  cii.  3  would  be  hard  to  understand,  had  the  Arcadians,  who 
(B.C.  370).  were  so  ill  prepared  for  joint  undertakings,  and  who 
had  among  them  no  city  leading  them  by  virtue  of  a 
jDosition  of  primacy,  entirely  depended  upon  them- 
selves. Some  external  influence  was  indisputably  at 
work,  and  indeed  Epaminondas  is  expressly  named  as 
the  founder  of  the  new  capital.  We  may  therefore 
assume  that  it  was  from  him  that  the  leading  ideas  were 
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derived ;  he  brought  about  the  formation  of  a  magis-  chap.  it. 
trature,  which,  being  chosen  out  of  the  several  towns 
and  districts  of  the  country,  and  provided  with  the 
necessary  powers,  caused  the  joint  work  to  be  carried 
oilt.     This  maglstrature  w^as   composed  of  ten  men, 
two  from  Mantinea,  from  Tegea  and  Clitor,  from  the 
Msenalians  and  the  Parrhasians  respectively.     Under 
their  superintendence  the  building  of  the   city  pro- 
ceeded,— and  proceeded  in  a  grand  style.     For  it  was 
to  be  no  mere  military  position  for  the  defence  of  tlie 
frontier,  no  mere  circle  of  walls  for  the  reception  of 
the  villagers  in  times  of  war ;  but  as  a  handsome  and 
thoroughly-furnished  settlement,  as  a  regularly-built 
modern  city  of  indisputable  magnitude  and  dignity, 
it  was  suddenly  to  arise,  as  if  by  magic,  in  the  midst 
of  a  region  inhabited  by  peasants  and  herdsmen,  and 
to  transform  the  entire  country.     An  oval   circle  of 
walls,  50  stadia  in  circumference,  included  the  streets 
and  public  places,  which  spread  on  either  side  of  the 
river.     It  was  called  the  **  Great  City  "  (jieydXrj  irokis) ; 
and  it  was  zealously  sought  to  prove  by  the  splenfli<l 
constructions   of  the   theatre,   the   market-place,    the 
bridge,  &c.,  that  the  Arcadians  lacked  neither  means 
nor  culture.    Eich  individuals  adorned  the  city  with  gor- 
geous edifices,  which  were  named  after  their  munificent 
builders — e,g,  the  Thersilium,  the  edifice  intended  for 
the  assemblies  of  the  General  Council  of  New-Arcadia. 
Pammenes,  the  Theban  general  (p.  344),  was  in- 
structed to  keep  guard  over  the  design  and  execution 
of  the  whole  plan.     But  no  dangers  of  war  presented 
themselves.     In  the  same  consciousness  of  security, 
which  shows  itself  in  the  choice  of  the  locality  and  in 
the  proud  appellation  given  to  the  city,  the  building 
of  this  standing  defiance  to  Sparta  on  the  frontiers  of 
Laconia  was  carried  on,  precisely  as  if  there  had  no 
longer  been  any  Sparta  in  the  world;  in  truth,  she 
was  so  crippled,  that  she  submitted  to  every  humilia- 
tion, and  no  longer  dared  to  send  her  soldiers  beyond 
her  own  frontiers. 
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CHAP.  II.  As  yet,  however,  Megalopolis  remained  a  city  without 
a  state.  It  was  the  fruit  of  a  rapid  national  advance, 
the  symbol  of  a  unity,  the  realisation  of  which  was  a 
still  unsolved  problem.  The  establishment  of  a  con- 
stitution for  Ai^cadia  had  indeed  been  contemplated 
simultaneously  with  the  building  of  the  city.  Mega- 
lopolis was  to  be  a  centre  not  merely  for  those  cantons 
which  had-  hitherto  been  without  a  town,  but  also  for 
the  whole  of  Arcadia ;  it  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the 
Arcadian  central  authorities,  and  of  a  communal 
assembly  representing  the  entire  country.  Such  a 
body  were  the  so-called  Ten  Thousand,  for  whom  the 
Thersilium  had  been  erected  :  a  committee  of  all  the 
civic  communities  of  Arcadia,  which  was  to  hold  its 
sittings  here  at  fixed  periods  and  to  elect  the  magis- 
trates, who  again  were  to  reside  in  the  capital  and  to 
have  at  their  disposal  a  standing  army  of  5,000  men, 
the  Epaiitce* 

It  was  easy  to  draw  up  the  scheme  of  the  constitu- 
tion, but  its  execution  met  with  insuperable  obstacles. 
For  the  obstinacy  in  adhering  to  local  distinctions, 
which  was  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Hellenes, 
was  nowhere  stronger  than  in  Arcadia,  where  every 
community  had  a  clearly  marked  separate  life  of  its 
own.  The  blending  of  the  several  cantons  into  one 
common  country  was  first  frustrated  by  those  states 
w^hich  now  as  before  adhered  to  Sparta,  and  which  were 
therefore  from  the  outset  hostile  to  the  entire  anti- 
Spartan  and  democratic  movement.  One  of  these  was 
Orchomenus,  an  ancient  town-canton  with  a  lofty 
height  crowned  by  a  citadel.  It  lay  to  the  north  of 
Mantinea,  and,  in  addition  to  the  territory  of  the  city 
proper,  had  subjected,  and  governed  as  bailiwicks,  a 
few  hamlets  (Methydrium,  Thisoa,  Teuthis).     Here  a 

*  Epaminondas  oIkktt^s  of  Megalopolis :  Paus.  viii.  27,  2.  Site  :  Cur- 
tuiSy  Pchponnesos,  i.  281,  Thersiliiini :  ift.  p.  285.  Pammenes:  Paus-riiL 
27,  2.  Mvpioi  with  the  i^vaia  ntpi  rov  iroXtficv  koi  tlp^wrfs  fiovktiittrBai^ 
Diod.  XV.  59. — Intention  of  forming  a  united  state  :  Vischer  ou  Freeman's 
Hist,  of  Fed.  Oovf,  in  Nev4S  Schweiz.  Mhs.  1864,  p.  25.  'Eirc^nu  fEini- 
porjToi)  01  napa  ^ApKwri  drjfjLoa-ioi  ^vXoucc f,  HesjcL 
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government  by  families  was  rigorously  kept  up,  and  chap.  ii. 
in  consequence  a  jfii-m  devotion  to  Sparta  prevailed. 
This  feeling  was  heightened  by  jealousy  of  the  neigh- 
boming  Mantinea;    and   inasmuch    as   the   hamlets 
dependent  upon  Orchomenus  had  been  summoned  to 
take  part  in  the  creation  of  the  capital  as  independent 
communities,  Orchomenus  itself  was  naturally  very 
hostile  to  these  innovations.     A  similar  position  was 
that  of  Hersea,  the  town  holding  the  primacy  over  Henxa, 
nine  districts,  scattered  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Alpheus,  and  the  banks  of  the  Ladon  and  the  Ery-  * 
manthus,  where  the  narrow  mountain-country  opens 
towards  Elis. 

These  two  states  withstood  like  strong  bulwarks  the 
democratic  current  of  the  times ;  and  while  in  the  other 
towns  there  indeed  remained  fragments  of  the  popula- 
tion friendly  to  Sparta,  on  account  of  ancient  family- 
traditions,  in  these  two  no  democratic  party  had  ever 
been  able  to  rear  its  head.  Although,  therefore,  Sparta 
was  incapable  of  opposing  the  Arcadian  movement  as 
a  whole,  yet  she  could  not  neglect  such  allies  as  these. 
And  in  fact  provision  was  made  to  cover  Orchomenus 
by  means  of  a  garrison  of  1,000  Lacedaemonians,  to 
which  was  further  added  a  band  of  500  Boeotian  and 
Argive  refugees,  whom  the  Orchomenians  took  into 
their  pay,  under  the  command  of  Polytropus.  And 
about  the  same  time  Heraeawas  enlarged  and  fortified  ; 
it  became  for  the  first  time  a  real  town  ;  and  this  new 
Hersea  was  now,  in  opposition  to  the  democratic  capital, 
to  be  a  basis  of  military  operations  and  a  centre  for 
the  conservative  party. 

The  efforts  towards  unity  met  with  a  second  obstacle  otiur  com- 
in  the  resistance  of  the  petty  communities  in  South-  ""'"^*^- 
Western  Arcadia.  It  was  principally  in  their  interest 
that  the  new  foundation  had  been  made ;  moreover, 
the  deputies  of  these  communities  had  declared  their 
readiness  to  contribute  inhabitants  to  the  new  city. 
But  when  the  Parrhasians  were  actually  to  descend 
from  their  wooded  heights,  and  to  settle  within  the 
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CHAP.  II.  walls,  the  ancient  love  of  home  awoke  in  full  strength ; 
and  four  communities  in  particular  decisively  refused 
to  abandon  their  habitations.  Thus  it  came  to  pass, 
that  an  undertaking  which  had  had  its  origin  abso- 
lutely in  the  freest  national  will,  and  which  seemed  to 
be  nothing  but  the  fulfilment  of  desires  long  cherished 
by  the  people,  had  to  be  carried  through  by  force. 
Lycoa  and  Tricoloni  were  forced  to  obey.  .  The 
Trapezuntians  emigrated,  in  order  to  escape  a  similar 
fate ;  whUe  Lycosura  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lycaeum, 
according  to  mythology  the  earliest  city  on  which  the 
Greek  sun  ever  shone,  was  spared  the  application 
of  forcible  measures.  Its  inhabitants  remained,  while 
the  other  communities  of  the  valleys  of  the  Alpheus 
and  of  its  tributaries  renounced  their  independence 
and  migrated,  entirely  or  in  pait,  into  the  capital. 

Even  harder,  however,  wiis  the  case  of  those  towns 
which  had  from  ancient  times  been  independent,  and 
which  possessed  a  history  of  their  own.  -Here  party- 
conflicts  were  inevitable,  inasmuch  as  the  national 
party  demanded  that  the  towns  should  renounce  their 
independence  in  favour  of  a  united  Arcadia,  which  to 
the  other  party  seemed  equivalent  to  a  treason  agjiinst 
hearth  and  home  ;  they  refused  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
themselves.  For  this  reason,  in  addition  to  the  aristo- 
crats proper,  who  abominated  the  reforms  on  account 
of  their  democratic  character,  many  citizens  of  a  more 
moderate  tendency  were  opposed  to  the  demands  of 
the  national  party,  and  the  civic  bodies  were  severed 
into  mutually  hostile  halves.  Such  was  especially  the 
case  at  Tegea. 
p'rhh  The  Tegeatse  had  for  centuries  been  faithful  allies  of 

^'u'Teyea.  Sparta,  lu  thc  families,  which  directed  public  affairs 
01,  oil  3  in  this  sense,  there  prevailed  a  worthy  spirit,  such  as 
(ii.v .  370).  sho^vs  itself  in  Stasippus,  at  that  time  the  leader  of 
the  conservative  party,  a  man  of  honour,  who  is  statdl 
to  have  angrily  rejected  all  demands  urging  him  to  rid 
himself  of  his  adversaries  by  unlawful  means.  The 
leaders   of    the    opposite    party   were    Callibius    and 
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Proxenus,  the  latter  one  of  the  commissioners  who  had  chap.  ii. 
conducted  the  foundation  of  the  new  capital.  As  a 
state,  therefore,  Tegea  had  promoted  this  foundation, 
had  made  a  pecuniary  grant  towards  the  capital,  and 
had  probably  also  sent  thither  a  part*of  its  population. 
But  the  national  party  desired  to  go  further ;  and  when 
the  government  of  the  city  declined  to  listen  to  pro- 
posals for  a  renunciation  of  its  independence,  resort 
was  had  to  measures  of  force.  The  nationalists  take 
arms  ;  Proxenus  falls  in  a  street-fight ;  and  his  band 
of  followers  is  diiven  to  the  end  of  the  city  in  the 
direction  of  Mantinea.  Here,  in  the  building  con- 
taining the  portal,  they  make  good  their  footing,  and, 
while  Stasippus  is  delayed  by  negotiations  which  have 
been  commenced,  and  thereby  prevented  from  com- 
pletely suppressing  the  revolt,  contrive  secretly  to  re- 
ceive a  reinforcement  from  Mantinea,  the  chief  focus  of 
the  Arcadian  democracy.  At  this  point  fortune  turns. 
The  party  of  Stasippus  have  to  abandon  the  city,  and 
retire  into  a  suburban  sanctuary  of  Artemis.  But  the 
sanctity  of  the  spot  aflfords  no  protection  to  these  un- 
fortunate men.  They  are  driven  out,  disarmed,  fettered, 
and  transported  on  a  waggon  into  the  city.  Here  a 
tribunal  awaits  them,  formed  quite  irregularly,  as  it 
includes  the  Mantineans.  By  this  tribunal  they  are 
sentenced,  and  thereupon  they  are  executed.  This 
proceeding  was  a  revolutionary  terrorism,  whicli 
regai'ded  all  resistance  against  the  interests  of  the 
united  state  in  the  light  of  high  treason,  and  which 
desired  to  root  out  the  elements  opposed  to  itself. 

Eight  hundred  escaped  to  Spartti,  where  they  de- 
manded the  protection  of  their  interests.  The  Ephors 
thought  it  necessary  to  do  something,  in  order  in  con- 
sonance with  the  sworn  treaties  to  avenge  the  breach 
of  the  poace ;  and  Agesilaus  was  sent  out  with  an 
army,  which  was  joined  by  auxiliaries  from  Heraea  and 
Lepreum.  The  Arcadians  stood  at  Asea  with  their 
united  forces,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mantineans, 
who  had  meanwhile  marched  out  against  Orchomenus. 
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ciiAP.  II.       Agesilaus  advanced  into  the  territory  of  the  Maena- 
Agesiiaus    ^^^^.ns,  whcre  he  occupied  the  hamlet  of  Eutsea,  which 


(B.C.  870). 


in  Arcadia-  belonged  to  the  district  formeriy  subjected  by  the 
?t^\A\  Mantineans  (p.  302).  The  inhabitants,  it  would  seem, 
had  not  yet  emigrated  to  Megalopolis ;  they  were 
treated  with  great  gentleness,  and  were  even  aided  in 
the  restoration  of  their  walls  ;  they  were  to  recognise, 
how  little  Sparta  desired  to  impair  their  independence. 
Hereupon  Agesilaus  passed  on  to  Mantinea,  followed 
by  the  Arcadians  ;  but  neither  side  was  inclined  for  a 
battle.  The  pride  of  Agesilaus  had  fallen  so  low,  that 
he  deemed  it  glorious  merely  to  have  shown  his  face 
with  an  army  outside  the  boundaries  of  Laconia,  to 
have  devastated  a  few  fields,  and  to  have  oflFered  to  give 
battle.  The  season  had  already  become  inclement 
But  the  main  reason  of  his  retreat  lay  in  the  prospect 
of  a  Theban  army.  For  in  their  consciousness  of  their 
own  weakness  and  insecurity  the  Arcadians  had  looked 
round  for  aid  from  a})road.  They  had  applied  to 
Athens,  because  after  the  most  recent  negotiations 
(p.  415)  they  were  entitled  to  expect  support  in  this 
quarter.  Athens  had  refused  them  ;  but  Thebes  they 
found  as  ready  as  Athens  had  been  unwilling.* 


Thebfs 
called 
into  Pelo- 
ponntsus. 


Thebes  had  gained  a  strong  position  in  Central  and 
in  Northern  Greece.  She  now  needed  another  the<itre 
of  action  and  another  t^isk,  in  order  to  prove  herself 
worthy  of  her  new  power,  to  strengthen  the  w^arlike 
spirit  which  had  arisen,  and  in  joint  undertakings  to 
confirm  the  combinations  which  she  had  brought  about 
in  Bceotia  and  in  the  countries  surrounding  it.  She  was 
carrying  on  the  War  of  Independence  on  behalf  of  all 
the  Hellenes  (p.  409) ;  she  was  standing  forth  as  the 
protector  and  ally  of  those  tribes  of  the  peninsula 
which  were  struggling  to  secure  autonomy.  The  imion 
of  Boeotia  as  a  single  state  served  as  a  model  to  the 

*  Synopcism  of  Hersca  :  Str.  337  ;  Gurtius,  Peloponne^s,  L  394 — Poly- 
tropus  :  IltlUn.  vi.  5, 12.— Lycosura  :  Ptloponiuws,  i.  29'). — Conflicts  at 
Te^ea  :  HeUen.  vi.  5,  6f.  (opuoe,  the  old  treaties;  though  Thirl waU  refer} 
tlie  expression  to  the  recent  congresses). 
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Arcadians ;  Heraea  and  Orchomenus  had  to  be  over-  chap.  it. 
come  by  force,  like  Plataese,  Thespiae,  and  the  BcBotian 
Orchomenus,  to  the   end  that  the  one  united  state 
might  be  called  into  life.     The  difference  was,  that  in 
Arcadia  there  existed  no  state  with  historic  claims  to 
the  primacy,  no  federal  capital,  whose  pretensions  it 
sufficed  to  revive.     On  the  contrary,  there  was  here 
an  entirely  new  capital,  an  artificially  created  central 
power ;  and  the  federalists  of  Arcadia  were  according 
to  the  whole  nature  and  history  of  the  country  incom- 
parably more  in  the  right   as  against  the  party  of 
union,  than  was  the  case  iri'.  Boeotia.      Epaminondiis 
himself  certainly  had  no  intention  of  forcing  upon  the 
Arcadians  any  particular  form  of  state-union ;  but  it 
was  his  duty  to  insist,  with  all  the  power  at  his  com- 
mand, upon  Arcadia  not  being  hindered  in  her  trans- 
formation by  Sparta,  and  to   do  his  best   to   make 
Arcadia  permanently  capable  of  resisting  new  attacks 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy.     Hereby  he  at  the  same 
time  offered  a  proof  of  the  unselfishly  national  cha- 
racter of  the  policy  of  Thebes,  which  was  desirous,  not 
of  ruling  over  weakened  states,  but  of  allying  itself 
with  newly-strengthened  states  for  the  protection  of 
the  independence  of  the  Greek  tribes.     He  was  there- 
fore very  glad  to  receive  the  application  for  aid  fi-om 
the  Arcadians,  who  were  joined  by  Argos  and  Elis ;  in 
order  that  Thebes,  after  having  already  asserted  its 
influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  Messenians  and  Arcadians, 
might  now  also  appear  arms  in  hand  as  the  Hellenic 
Power  in  the  peninsula. 

The  Peloponnesus  was  still  accounted  the  securely 
guarded  innermost  citadel  of  Hellas.  It  seemed  to  be 
by  nature  so  carefully  barred  off  by  means  of  the 
mountains  of  the  Isthmus,  that  the  idea  of  breaking 
through  these  barriers  appeared  foolhardy.  Iphicrates 
had  broken  through  them,  but  not  one  of  the  combi- 
nations effected  between  Central  Greece  and  individual 
states  of  the  peninsula  had  firmly  endured.  A  change 
now  ensued.     The  fear  of  Sparta  had  vanished,  and 
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CHAP.  II.  he^e^\dth  the  Isthmian  passes  bad  likewise  lost  their 
significance.  Epaminondas,  Pelopidas,  and  the  other 
generals  of  the  confederation,  led  the  army  across  the 
Isthmus  before  the  end  of  the  year  370,  and  effected  a 
junction  with  the  Arcadians,  Argives,  and  Eleans  near 
JMantinea,  where  an  army  of  70,000  men  assembled, 
of  whom  more  than  half  were  heavy-armed  troops. 

So  far  as  the  protection  of  the  Mantineans  was  con- 
cerned, the  arrival  of  the  army  was  useless ;  for  the 
mere  rumour  of   the  approach  of  the  Thebans  had 
sufficed   to   induce  AgesUaus'  to  take   his  departure. 
Were  the  Thebans  now  likewise  to  return  at  once  ? 
This  was   the   prevailing    opinion  in  the  council  of 
generals ;  and  it  seemed   the  more  reasonable,  inas- 
much as  the  official  tenure  of  the  Boeotarchs  was  about 
to  come  to  an  end  very  speedily,  at  the  time  of  the 
winter-solstice,  while  no  powers  had  been  given  for 
further  undertakings.    But  Epaminondas  had  assuredly 
from  the  first  had  other  intentions ;   he  was  unwill- 
ing to  return  home  without  having  achieved  anjrthing. 
He  was  aware  that  the  Arcadian  movement  had  ex- 
tended to  the  countries  on  the  borders  of  the  Sparbm 
territory,  and  that  the  frontier-places  were  ill-guarded, 
as  the  Spartans  expected  no  attack  at  tliis  season  of  the 
year.     The  Poloponnesian  confederates  urged  him  to 
take  advantage  of  the  present  opportunity;    and  he 
might  hope  to  put  a  speedy  and  glorious  end  to  the 
whole  war  against  the  despotic  supremacy  of  Sparta. 
E'primu  He  therefore  made  himself,  together  with  Pelopidas, 

^^l^       responsible  for  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  ;    the 
Eurofas.      othcr  gcucrals  withdrew  from  its  direction,  and  what 
B.C.  369.     ensued  was  in  reality  a  personal  achievement  of  the 
irintcr.     t^TQ  friends.     They  led  the  troops  in  four  divisions 
through  the  mountain-passes  of  Laconia  ;   effected  a 
junction  of  these  divisions  in  the  valley  of  the  (Enus 
at  Sellasia  ;    marched  from  the  north  of  the  (Eaus 
down   the    left   bank   of  the  Eurotas,   and   without 
having  met  with  any  resistance,  stood  before  Sparta, 
separated  by  nothing  but  the  bridge  over  the  Eurotas 
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from  the  market-place  of  the  city,  tlie  wide  extent  of  chap.  ii. 
which  was  guarded  by  no  walls  or  outworks. 

When  it  is  remembered,  how  secure  the  Spartans 
had  hitherto  deemed  themselves  within  their  valley 
environed  by  lofty  mountains,  and  how  since  the  expe- 
dition of  the  Heraclidae  no  hostile  army  had  made  its 
appearance  in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  the  unheard-of  ten-or  which  seized  upon 
the  population.  The  men  capable  of  bearing  arms 
were  weak  in  numbers  and  faint  in  spirit,  while  the 
women,  who  had  never  beheld  the  smoke  of  an 
enemy's  camp-fire,  heightened  the  confusion  by  their 
incessant  lamentations.  The  villages  of  the  Perioeci 
regarded  the  army  of  the  allies  as  their  liberators,  and 
rose  against  their  masters ;  it  was  necessary  to  sum- 
mon the  Helots  to  the  defence  of  the  city ;  but  even 
these  were  not  to  be  relied  upon,  nor  was  it  certain 
whether  there  was  more  to  be  feared  or  to  be  hoped 
from  their  newly-formed  bands,  which  in  numbers 
amounted  to  as  many  as  6,000.  But  worst  of  all  was 
the  discontent  among  the  citizens  themselves,  among 
whom  there  was  no  lack  of  traitors  who  believed  that 
Sparta's  last  hour  had  arrived,  and  that  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  offering  homage  to  the  conqueror.  For  we 
know  how  abundant  were  the  materials  of  aritation 
and  of  revolutionary  cravings  existing  in  the  city. 

To  this  crisis  Agesilaus  was  found  equal.  He,  who  Aft^MJans 
could  not  but  confess  to  himself,  that  it  w^as  through  ^^""^^^ 
his  policy  that  the  state  had  fallen  into  its  present 
situation,  now  did  what  was  in  his  power  to  atone  for 
all  his  earlier  errors,  and  to  save  his  native  city.  His 
activity  exceeds  belief.  He  contrived  to  gather  around 
him  by  a  safe  road  the  reinforcements  arriving  from  a 
few  states ;  he  preserved  order  in  the  city,  while  it 
resounded  with  lamentations;  he  stayed  the  furious 
eagerness  for  battle  on  the  part  of  those  men  who 
would  only  have  succeeded  in  delivering  Sparta  into 
the  hands  of  the  foe,  if  they  had  risked  an  open 
battle ;  he  distributed  the  troops  on  the  heights  ;  with 
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CHAP.  II.  admirable  presence  of  mind  suppressed  the  treasonable 

intrigues   in    progress,    and   with  a  severity   hardly 

justified  by  the  laws  carried  out  summary  sentences 
of  death  upon  the  mutineers.     The  site  of  Sparta  was 
in  his  favour.     For  such  was  the  natural  character 
of  the  locality,  that  by  means  of  the  river  and  the 
morasses  along  its  banks  on  the  one  hand,  and  its 
various    groups  of  hills  and   narrow   passes  on  the 
other,  it  admitted  of   being   defended  even  without 
artificial  fortifications.     The  first  intention  of  Epami- 
nondas  was  to  advance  straight  across  the  bridge  over 
the  Eurotas  into  the  heart  of  the  city ;  but  on  arriving 
at  the  bridge,  he  saw  the  troops  so  skilfully  drawn  up 
by  the  sanctuary  of  Athene  Alea,  that  he  refrained 
from  venturing  to  force  his  way  across,  and  cuttii 
himself  a  passage  through  the  narrow  lane  which  1( 
to    the    market-place    close   at   hand.     He   therefore 
marched    lower  down    the  Eurotas,  which  with    its 
higlily-swollen  waters  acted  as  the  best  ally  of  Sparta, 
along    the  base    of   the  Menelaium,  which,  like  the 
Janiculus  at  Rome,  overtops  the  shore  opposite  to  the 
city.      About  two  miles  and  a  half  lower  down  he 
with  some  difiiculty  effected  a  crossing ;    and,  estab- 
lishing himself  at  Amyclfe,  from  this  position  flooded 
with   his   horsemen   the   entire   southern  vicinity  of 
the  city,  and  made  a  second  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
it.     But  during  their  advance  his  troops  were,  in  the 
low-lying  land  by  the  Eurotas,  fallen  upon  out  of  an 
ambush,  and  driven  back  by  a  simultaneous  onset  of 
horsemen.     The  Thebans  were  but  little  prepared  for 
conflicts  of  this  description,  while  their  confederates 
were  still  less  efficient  and  trustworthy.     Of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  the  majority  were  not  intent  upon  any- 
thing beyond  deriving  profit  from  pUlaging  expedi- 
tions ;  and  after  they  had  succeeded  in  this  to  their 
hearts'   content,  in    a    country  well   cultivated   and 
free  from  enemies,  they  began  to  seize  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  returning  home,  especially  as  the  Laconian 
winter  caused  itself  to  be  felt  in  its  full  severity. 
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Epaminondaa,  having  undertaken  this  campaign  at  chap.  it. 
his  own  risk,  was  obliged  to  be  most  carefully  on  his 
guard  against  any  serious  disiister.  He  therefore 
abandoned  further  attempts  upon  Sparta,  passed  down 
the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  and  avenged  the  many 
plunderings  formerly  inflicted  upon  his  native  land,  by 
thoroughly  devastating  the  country  as  far  down  as  the 
coast  of  Helos.  The  unfortified  towns  were  fired ; 
Gytheum  with  its  docks  and  arsenals  was  besieged  for 
three  days,  and  taken  ;  indeed,  a  Theban  garrison  was 
placed  in  it,  so  that  it  might  serve  as  a  basis  for  the 
continuance  of  petty  warfare.  It  was  a  Decelca  on 
Laconian  soil,  of  double  importance,  because  the 
population  of  the  surrounding  districts  hated  the 
Spartans,  and  had  in  great  numbers  joined  the  allies. 
This  population  it  was  necessary  to  protect  against 
the  vengeance  of  Sparta.  It  is  said,  that  Epami- 
nondas  was  already  on  the  point  of  quitting  Laconia, 
when  Agesilaus  caused  ten  talents  to  be  offered  to 
him  through  the  Spartiate  Phrixus,  as  an  inducement 
to  him  to  depart.  In  any  case  he  acted  in  accordance 
with  his  own  resolutions,  by  taking  advantage  of  his 
Lacedaemonian  campaign,  to  combine  with  it  the 
execution  of  his  favourite  plan,  which  he  had  been 
maturing  for  years,  viz.  the  restoration  of  Messenia.* 

He  found    Messenia   in   a   condition    of   declared  Epami- 
revolt.     The  peasants,  who  had  been  degraded  into  5/^*1'* 
Helots,  rose  against  the  lords  of  the  soil ;  and  the  gulf,  qi  ^11. 3 
after  lying  desolate    for   centuries,   was  filled   with  (b.c.  369). 
numerous  vessels,  on    which    the    Messenians   were 
hurrying  in  from  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Africa,  to  recover 
their  native  habitations  (p.  409).     The  personal  pre- 
sence of  Epaminondas  was  needed,  to  stay  the  confu- 
sion inevitable  in  this  sudden  restoration  of  Messenia ; 
above  all,  the  new  state  required  a  fixed  centre.    As  to 
the  choice  of  this  there  could  hardly  be  any  doubt. 
For,  like  a  horn  of  Messenia,  the  range  of  Ithome 

*  Theopompus  op.  Plut.  Ageji.  32  (jiiadhs  rrjs  avax<»p^(r€<io§;).   A  sarcasm, 
according  to  Sauch,  Epam.  49. 
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CHAP.  II.  rises  with  its  double  wooded  summit  between  the  two 
principal  plains  of  the  country, — the  fastness  of  Aris- 
todemus,  to  which  attached  the  most  glorious  traditions 
of  the  past.    On  the  terraces  of  Ithome  the  Messenians 
had  of  old  been  most  successful  in  their  struggle  against 
Sparta  (vol.  i.  p.  214) ;  eighty-six  years  ago  the  same 
mountain  had  once   more,  though  only  temporarily, 
been  the  refuge  of  liberty  (vol.  ii.  p.  375). 
FoKnda-         At  the  prcscut  time  an  enduring  creation  was  to  be 
MelJau      accomplished ;  the  foundation-stone  was  to  be  laid  of 
a  state  vigorous  with  vitality ;  and  it  was  doubtless 
one  of  the  happiest  days  in  the  life  of  Epaminondas, 
when  it  was  permitted  to  him,  in  the  midst  of  a  popu- 
lation gratefully  hailing  his  restoration  of  their  free- 
dom and  of  their  native  land,  and  recognising  the 
justice   of    the  gods  in  the  expiation  of  an  ancient 
wrong,  to  commence  with  solemn  sacrifices  and  prayers 
the  building  of  the  city  of  Messene.     It  was  the  first 
city  which  had  ever  borne  this  name.     It  spread  at 
the  foot  of  the  lofty  summit  of  Ithome  in  a  hollow 
valley  abounding  in  woods  and  water,  with  a  declivity 
towards  the  south,  where  there  is  an  open  view  of  the 
gulf.     The  construction  of  the  city  was   carried  on 
with  copious  resources,  and  in  full  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  art.     The  walls  encircling  it  were  built  so  as 
to  follow  the  rim  of  the  valley,  and  to  include  the  crest 
of  Ithome  and  its  ancient  temple  of  Zeus ;  below,  along 
the  course  of  a  spring-fed  stream,  spread  the  pubHc 
squares  and  edifices.    The  principal  gate  of  the  city  was 
the  northern,  the  well-preserved  remaius  of  which  to  this 
day  attest  the  solid  magnificence  of  the  entire  design 
iiud  the  efficiency  of  the  architects ;  it  was  the  gate 
leading  to  Megalopolis.      The  two  cities  were  newly 
built  with  the  same  purpose  under  the  same  influence, 
as  the  twin  bulwarks  of  Peloponnesian  freedom  against 
Spartan  lust   of  dominion.     The   Arcadians   brought 
down  from  their  mountains  the  sacrificial  victims  for  the 
hecatombs  at  the  MesSenian  foundation-festival ;  while 
the   Messenians  regarded  Arcadia  as  a  second  native 
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land  of  their  own.      This  was  an  ancient  tradition  chap.  ii. 

dating  from  the  times  of  Aristomenes  (vol  i.  p.  226),  

which  was  now  in  full  measure  renewed.  Argos  like- 
wise took  part  in  this  foundation,  and,  next  to  Epami- 
nondas,  the  Argive  general  Epiteles  was  the  most 
active  promoter  of  the  building  of  Messene. 

But  it  was  not  merely  within  the  walls  of  the  capital  othrr  new 
that  Messenia  rose  again  ;  other  places  of  ancient  ^^^ 
fame  were  at  this  period  one  aft^r  the  other  restored  ; 
— among  them  Nestorian  Pylus,  Eira,  and  the  ancient 
seaport  of  Methone.  Of  these  foundations  no  other 
e\T[dence  exists  besides  the  remains  of  the  walls,  still 
surviving  in  the  Messenian  land  and  recognisable  as 
works  of  this  date. 

Special  attention  was  at  the  same  time  devoted  to  Divine 
the  ancient  forms  of  divine  worship.  Their  suppres-  ^'''*^A 
sion  had  been  Sparta's  chief  crime ;  their  restoration 
was  therefore  the  first  task  of  those  who  desired  an 
expiation  of  the  past.  The  most  sacred  w^orship  of 
the  country  was  that  of  the  "  Great  Goddesses " 
Demeter  and  Persephone,  which  had  been  celebrated 
with  venerable  dedicatory  rites  in  the  grove  near  An- 
dania,  the  most  ancient  Messenian  capital.  They  had 
been  extinguished  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Messenian 
War;  and  it  was  an  arduous  task  to  resume  the  thread 
of  the  obsolete  tradition.  It  is  related,  that  the  gods 
themselves  helped  to  solve  this  difficulty  ;  for  that  the 
Hero  Caucon,  the  founder  of  these  rites,  appeared  to 
Epiteles  in  a  dream,  and  revealed  to  him  the  spot 
where  Aristomenes  had  hidden  the  sacred  writings  in 
the  earth,  when  forced  to  abandon  his  native  land  to  the 
foe.  A  roll  of  tin  was  discovered,  on  which  the  whole 
ritual  of  the  dedications  was  written ;  and  since  de- 
scendants of  the  Messenian  priestly  families  had  likewise 
returned  to  Messenia,  these  resumed  their  ancient 
functions  and  rights ;  and  after  an  interval  of  three 
hundred  years  the  annual  solemnities  recommenced  in 
the  cypress-grove  of  Carnasium,  and  l^ecame  once  more 
so  popular,  that  they  were  considered  inferior  in  sig- 

voL.  IV.  p  y 
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CHAP.  II.  nificance  only  to  the  Attic  Eleusinia.     We  have  here  a 

re-assembling  of  the  people  after  a  long  dispersion,  and 

a  restoration  of  its  religious  rites,  resembling  that 
which  took  place  in  the  people  of  Israel  after  the 
Captivity. 

Of  course  the  claims  of  descent  could  not  be  closely 
examined  in  the  case  of  the  new  settlers.     Moreover 
of  the  very  kernel  of  the  Messenian  people  a  large 
proportion  remained  abroad,  where  its  members  held 
positions  of  the  highest  consideration, — so  especially 
in  Rhegium   and  5lessana.     On   the   other  hand,   a 
multitude  of  adventurers  presented  themselves,  with 
the  view  of  acquiring  pieces  of  land,  large  quantities 
of  which  had  come  to  be  without  owners  in  conse- 
quence of  the  expulsion  of  the  Spartans.     Hereby  a 
really  popular  renovation  of  the  country  and  the  per- 
manent foundation  of  a  new  developement  for  it  were 
from  the  first  considerably  hindered.     Colonies,  too, 
were  introduced  from  abroad ;    thus   the   seaport  of 
Corone  arose,  under  the  direction  of  Epimelides   of 
Coronca,  as  a  Boeotian  colony  on  the  Messenian  Gulf. 
As  to  the  degree  of  speed  with  which  all  these  insti- 
tutions were  accomplished,  and  as  to  their  order  of 
sequence,  we  have  no  evidence  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
high  admiration,  that  the  difficult  task  should  have 
progressed  so   rapidly   and  with   such  freedom  from 
obstacles.     The  one   explanation  of  this  success,  and 
of  the  similar  success  in  the  case  of  Megalopolis,  lies  in 
the  extraordinary  skill  which  distinguished  the  Greeks 
in   the  settlement  and  organisation  of   cities;    while 
the  chief  merit  should  doubtless  be  ascribed  to  Epami- 

nondas,  who  controlled  the  whole  work  as  its  directinij 
...  ~ 

spirit,  guided  the  multitudes,  and  contrived  to  secure 

the  most  suitable  personages,  such  as  Epiteles,  for  the 

promotion  of  the  undertaking,  and  to  commend  the 

^  regeneration  of  Messenia  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  as 

^  a  matter  of  general  Peloponnesian  interest. 

^  Hereupon    Epaminondas    began    his    march    back. 
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Megalopolis  by  his  personal  presence.     He  had  every  chap.  ir. 
reason  for  hastening  his  homeward  march.     For  mean-  «^^^^. — 
while  the  Spartans  had  applied  for  aid  at  Athens  ;  and  nondtu 
the  Athenians  were  to  such  a  degree  frightened  by  the  J^JJ^"* 
developement  of  the  power  of  Thebes  in  the  Pelopon-   b.c.  sbo. 
nesus,  that  they  without  delay  called  out  their  entire    sp^ng. 
military  force,  in  order  to  preserve  Sparta  from  annihi- 
lation, and  to  place  a  restraint  upon  the  arrogance  of 
her  enemies.     No  sooner,  however,  was  it  known  that 
the  city  of  Sparta  itself  was  safe,  than  this  ardour 
cooled;  and  Iphicrates,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
expedition,  made,  indeed,  a  pretence  of  an  intention  to 
bar  in  the  Thebans  in  Peloponnesus,  by  occupying  the 
passes,  so  familiar  to  him,  near  Corinth ;  but  the  road 
by  the  coast,  leading  along  the  eastern  rim  of  the 
Isthmus  by  way  of  Cenchrese,  he  left  open,  or  at  all 
events  defended  it  so  slackly,  that  Epaminondas  was 
able  to  return  home  safe. 

At  the  close  of  this  campaign  Epaminondas  is  stated 
to  have  come  into  still  more  diiect  contact  with  the 
Athenians  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that,  after  he  had 
safely  placed  the  Isthmus  in  his  rear,  he  availed  him- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  let  the  Athenians  likewise 
feel  his  power,  after  by  this  sudden  commencement  of  * 
hostilities  they  had  caused  him  extreme  peril.  He  had 
now  just  cause  for  regarding  Attica  as  a  hostile  country, 
and  accordingly  unhesitatingly  marched  through  Attic 
territory,  allowing  his  flying  detachments  to  approach 
the  city  itself.  The  Athenians  never  dared  to  issue 
forth  from  their  walls,  in  obedience,  it  is  said,  to  the 
express  orders  given  for  this  event  by  Iphicrates."'^ 

Thus  Epaminondas  returned  home,  four  months  after 
the  legal  expiration  of  his  term  of  oftice  as  general. 

♦  Building  of  Messene  :  Paus.  iv.  26  f.;  Diod.  xv.  66;  Pelopon  ne^os,  ii. 
138.  (Oommencement  of  the  building,  OL  cii.  3,  b.c.  370-69  ;  continuation, 
OL  ciL  4 :  Paus.  vi.  2.)  Epiteles :  Paus.  xxvi.  4.  Renovation  of  the 
dedicatory  solemnities  by  Methapus  :  Sauppe,  "  Inschrift  von  Andania" 
in  the  AbhandL  d.  Gotting.  Ges.  d.  Wissensch.,  1860,  p.  220.  Corone,  a 
Theban  colony  :  Peloponnesos,  iL  166. — Epaminondas  in  Attica  :  Paus.  ix. 
14 ;  Thirlwftll,  vol.  v.  p.  107.  Erroneous  criticism  in  Grote,  vol.  x. 
p.  327. 
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CHAP.  II.  Now,  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  demo- 
'^^  cracy  rigorous  laws  had  been  passed  against  every 

nsuiis  kind  of  abuse  of  official  authority ;  nor  were  envious 
calijMign.  Dicu  Wanting  who  lay  in  wait  for  every  opportunity  of 
damaging  those  who  were  at  present  the  heroes  of  the 
day.  The  caddis  proceeded  from  the  party  of  Mene- 
clides  (p.  354),  who  was  the  most  prominent  speaker  in 
the  market-place,  and  who  sought  to  compensate  him- 
self as  the  champion  of  popular  rights  for  the  failure  of 
his  ambitious  schemes.  In  the  present  instance  an  open 
breach  of  the  constitution  had  been  committed,  and  an 
arbitrary  prolongation  of  the  supreme  command  had 
taken  }>]ace,  which  could  easily  be  represented  in  the 
light  of  a  l)eginning  of  Tyrannical  efforts.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  preliminaiy  steps  were  taken  towards 
a  judicial  procedure  ;  but  when  in  rendering  an  account 
of  his  tenure  of  office,  in  which  all  illegalities  neces- 
sarily came  under  discussion,  Epaminondas  simply 
stated  the  gist  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  four 
months,  this  produced  so  powerful  an  effect,  that  all 
invidious  intrigues  fell  to  the  ground.  For  during  his 
short  campaign,  and  without  losses,  results  had  been 
achieved,  which  transformed  the  entire  system  of  the 
relations  between  the  states  of  Greece,  and  first  fully 
established  Thebes  in  the  position  of  the  foremost 
power  there.  The  rocky  portal  of  Peloponnesus  had 
been  burst  asunder  ;  inaccessible  Laconia  had  seen  the 
troops  of  her  enemies  pass  from  one  end  of  her  terri- 
tory to  the  other,  and  the  impotence  of  Sparta  had 
]>oeii  demonstrated  at  her  own  hearth  ;  the  internal 
cohesion  of  her  state  had  been  dissolved  by  mea.ns  of 
the  defection  of  the  Perioeci ;  her  seaport  was  in  the 
hands  of  Thebes ;  half  of  her  territor}^  had  been  torn 
away  from  the  'rest  and  estiiblished  as  New-Messenia ; 
Arcadia,  Argos,  and  Elis  were  in  arms  under  the 
guidance  of  Thebes  against  Sparta ;  and,  finally,  the 
newly-built  cities  served  as  pledges  of  a  lasting  success, 
since  they  venerated  Thebes  as  their  mother-city,  and 
constituted  enduring  monuments  of  her  glory,  which, 
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together  with  Mantinea  and  Argos,  formed  a  belt  chap.  ii. 
around  Sparta,  a  line  of  hostile  positions,  which 
for  all  times  prevented  freedom  of  motion  on  her 
part,  and  placed  a  wall  in  the  way  of  all  future 
cravings  for  supremacy  which  she  might  entertain. 
The  jealousy  of  Athens  had  likewise  only  been  made 
to  serve  to  increase  the  glory  of  the  Thebans ;  for  her 
greatest  commander  had  not  ventured  openly  to  meet 
Epaminondas  in  the  field.  In  short,  the  first  cam- 
paign abroad  undertaken  by  the  Thebans  was  so  rich 
in  honours  and  in  achievements,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  pass  sentence  upon  the  author  of  this  good  fortune 
in  war  for  the  violation  of  legal  ordinances  ;  and  it 
is  accordingly  stated,  that  no  actual  judicial  proceed- 
ings ever  took  place. 

Moreover,    the   condition   of  affairs  was   certainly  Coruinu- 
such,  that  the  foreign  relations  into  which  Thebes  had  "agUcfion 
entered,  could  not  be  fully  surveyed  and  directed  by  itiPeiopmi- 
any  man  but  Epaminondas.     It  was  he  personally,  in 
whom  confidence  was  placed  in  Arcadia  and  Messenia ; 
and  it  was  therefore,  so  to  speak,  a  matter  of  course, 
that  he  could  not  be  dismissed  in  the  midst  of  his 
work.    Accordingly,  the  ordinances  of  the  constitution 
had  only  in  so  far  been  neglected,  that  he  had  not 
appeared  at  Thebes  in  person,  in  order  to  become  a 
candidate  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  official  year,  in 
the  month  of  Bucatius,  for  the  renewal  of  the  dignity 
of  general.* 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  magnificence  of  the 
results  of  the  first  campaign,  they  had  merely  occa- 
sioned a  revolution  in  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  but 
by  no  means  established  a  new  order  of  things.  Argos 
and  Arcadia  continued  the  war,  in  order  to  remove  the 
remaining  props  of  the  Spartan  supremacy.  The  Arca- 
dians tookPellene  (vol.  i.  p.  198),  and  hereby  tore  away 

♦Accusation  a^inst  Epannnondas  (Nepos,  8;  Appiim,  Syr.  41); 
against  Epaminondas  and  l-*elopidas :  Pint.  Ftlop.  '2').  No  ylrrjcpos  :  Paus. 
ix.  14.  Sievere,  274,  maintains,  witliout  cause,  that  Epauiinondas  and 
Pelopidas  were  not  chosen  Boeotarchs  for  the  year  309.  Appian  compares 
Epaminondas  with  Scipio  Africanus,  ap.  Liv.  xxxviii.  51. 
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CHAP.  II.  from  Sparta  the  upper  valley  of  the  Eurotas  ;  while  the 

Argives  attacked  Plilius,  doubtless  with  the  conoivance 

of  the  Thebans,  to  whom  it  was  necessarily  of  import- 
ance to  have  a  secure  hold  over  a  few  positions  on  the 
Corinthian  Gulf,  so  as  to  be  able  from  it  freely  to  enter 
the  peninsula.     This  was  all  the  more  important,  in- 
asmuch as  the  Athenians  now  continued  to  consider  it 
their  duty — so  strangely  had  circumstances  changed — 
to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Isthmus  towards  the  north, 
and  at  present  proceeded  with  much  greater  energy. 
This  time  it  was  Chabrias  to  whom  the  watch  over  the 
frontier  was  entrusted.     He  collected  at  Corinth  an 
array   of   10,000   men, — Athenians,   Megareans,   and 
Achreans   from    Pellene    who    adhered    with   special 
fidelity  to  Sparta.     Besides  this  there  was  a  second 
army  of  ecjual  strength,  composed  of  Lacedaemonians 
and  other  Peloponnesians,  in  part  fugitive  partisans 
from  Ai'cadia,  in  part  belonging  to  those  states  which 
were  thoroughly  averse  from  the  new  changes,  such  as 
Lepreum,  and  the  cities  of  Argolis :  Hermione,  Epidau- 
rus,  Troezen,  &c.    Corinth  was  likewise  now  thoroughly 
on  the  side  of  Spartii ;  for  on  the  one  hand  she  saw  her 
maritime  power  endangered  by  Thebes,  which  sought 
to  secure  possession  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf ;  and  again, 
she  was  by  no  means  willing  to  allow  the  passes  of  her 
territory  to  be  at  all  times  open  for  the  Thebans  to 
march  through.    Finally,  the  Spartans  had  also  entered 
into  communications  with  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  auxiliary  troops  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Isthmus.     Thus  every  exertion  was  made 
to  secure  the  control  of  these  passes,  and  to  break  the 
connexion   between   Thebes    and    her   Peloponnesian 
confederates.     Were  this  accomplished,  it  was  deemed 
certain  that  these  confederates  would  by  themselves 
be  unable  to  achieve  anything  eflFective  or  enduring ; 
their   policy   would   come   to    ruin,   like    all    earher 
schemos  of  a  Separate  League. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  Thebans  were  obliged 
again  to  march  out  in  the  same  year.     This  time  they 
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found    the    Oucan    range   with    the    three  ways   of  chap.  ii. 
access  to  it,  the  two  passes  by  the  shore  at  Cenchreae  '^^^ 
and  Lechseum,  and  the  middle  way  through  the  gorge  Mmpatgn 
of  Corinth,  carefully  guarded  by  an  army,  which  in  ^i^^,""" 
addition  to  the  most  favourable  position  had  the  ad-  qj  cji,  4 
vantage  of  a  threefold  superiority  in  numbers.    Epami-  (b.c.  369). 
nondas  had  before  him  what  resembled  a  closed  for-    Summer, 
tress ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  try  to  take  the  inlets  by 
storm,  since  the  enemy  was  by  no  means  willing  to 
descend  into  the  open  for  a  battle.     He  selected  the 
westernmost  of  the  three  passes,  through  which  lay 
the  shortest  road  to  his  goal.     Here  were  drawn  up 
the  Lacedaemonians  with  the  Achoeans  from  Pellene, 
completely  separated,  as  the   nature  of  the   locality 
implies,  from  the  other  divisions  of  the  army.    After 
Epaminondas    had    throughout    the    night    kept   his 
enemies  along  his  whole  line  on  a  constant  stretch  of 
expectiition,  he  succeeded  on  the  following  morning  in 
driving  them  back  at  the  first  onslaught,  and  in  so 
utterly  discouraging  them,  that  they  requested  a  trace, 
and  permitted  him  to  pass  freely  through.     Hereupon 
the  Thebaus  effected  a  junction  with  their  confederates, 
who  had  taken  up  a  position  at  Nemea,  and  with  them 
advanced  before  Sicyon,  which,  being  simultaneously 
attacked  by  Pammenes  from  the  sea,  went  over  to  the 
allies. 

The  subsequent  undertakings  were  not  so  successful. 
It  proved  impossible  to  take  Pellene,  the  Achaean  neigh- 
bour of  the  Sicyonians,  which  had  a  strong  site  and 
was  inhabited  by  brave  citizens.  An  expedition  to 
Epidaurus  remained  without  any  real  result ;  an  attack 
upon  Corinth  even  led  to  an  unfortunate  encounter ; 
and  the  situation  of  the  Thebans  was  rendered  still 
worse  by  the  contemporaneous  arrival  of  the  auxiliaries 
of  Dionysius  at  Corinth.  The  consequence  was,  that 
Epaminondas  returned  home. 

But  the  campaign  had  not  been  made  in  vain.  For 
in  the  first  place  it  had  succeeded  in  diverting  attention 
from  the  south,  and  in  thus  affording  full  leisure  to  the 
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CHAP.  II.  Messenians  and  th6  Megalopolitans,  for  continuing 
the  construction  of  their  walls.  Secondly,  the  taking 
by  storm  of  the  Corinthian  pass  was  a  brilliant  feat 
of  arms,  and  its  reward  was  the  possession  of  Sicyon. 
Now,  a  primitive  connexion  existed  between  the  Sicy- 
onian  territory  and  the  Boeotian  shores  opposite  to  it ; 
and  to  renew  this  connexion  at  the  present  time,  was 
of  the  highest  importance  for  the  military  undertak- 
ings of  Thebes.  She  was  now  assured  of  a  convenient 
landing-place,  and  had  acquired  open  access  through 
the  valley  of  the  Asopus  into  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula, which  the  Lacedaemonian  party  was  now  virtually 
rendered  incapable  of  closing.  In  spite  of  this  triple 
result,  the  campaign  was  a  failure  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Thebans,  who  expected  nothing  short  of  extraordinary 
achievements  from  Epaminondas  (as  the  Athenians  had 
formerly  from  Alcibiades),  and  regarded  every  failure 
as  a  want  of  will.  He  was  specifically  charged  with 
Epami-  having  after  the  fight  at  LechaBum  treated  the  Spartans 
lusntiascd  with  Unwarrantable  tenderness,  and  the  result  was  that 
fromojgue.  \^q  ^as  dismissed  from  his  office  of  general.* 

In  the  meantime,  the  war  had  not  remained  confined 
to  Peloponnesus ;  Thebes  had  simultaneously  found 
another  very  important  field  of  political  activity  in  the 
north,  particularly  in  Thessaly. 


1 

Thebes  and  Thessaly  had  long  been  to  Hellas  a  land  over  the 
Tii^uiy,  border.  With  its  families  of  dynasts,  who  held  their 
court  in  the  cities,  and  the  mass  of  unfree  populatiou 
which  cultivated  the  soil,  it  formed  a  world  by  itself, 
which  only  occasionally  came  into  contact  with  the 
Greek  states,  when  special  movements  took  place,  of 
a  nature  to  agitiitc  the  condition  of  affiiirs  in  Thessaly 
itself,  and  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  Greeks.  These 
movements  proceeded  in  part  from  individual  chiefs, 
ambitious  for  a  larger  measure  of  power,  in  part  from 
the  peasants,  who  rose  against  the  lords  of  the  soil. 

•  ♦  Sicyon  and  Thebes  :  Pdoponncsos,  ii.  484  ;  Archaol.  Z.,  1853,  p.  69. 
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Of  the  former  descriptiou  was  the  conflict,  wUich  after  chap.  ii. 
the  battle  of  Ofinophyta  occasioned  an  Athenian  inter- 
vention  (vol.  ii.  p.  399).  At  that  time  Orestes,  the 
son  of  Echecrates,  a  powerful  dynast  at  Pharsalus,  had 
applied  for  aid  to  the  Athenians ;  and  it  was  a  grand 
moment  in  the  brief  continental  supremacy  of  Athens, 
when  her  troops  in  conjunction  with  the  Boeotians  and 
Phocians  appeared  before  Pharsalus,  in  order  to  assert 
her  position  of  arbitress  and  to  extend  her  influence  as 
far  as  Mount  Olympus.  Of  a  democratic  tendency 
were  the  movements  in  Thessaly  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War ;  and  of  these  again  advantage  was  taken 
by  Athens  for  the  pui^pose  of  acquiring  influence  (vol. 
iii.  p.  543).  But  these  relations  were  as  devoid  of 
results  as  the  earlier  enterprise.  Nor  was  it  in  the 
interest  of  the  Athenians,  unconditionally  to  promote 
the  democracy  in  Thessaly,  since  they  had  from  ancient 
times  been  connected  with  the  dynasts  by  treaties  for 
the  supply  of  mercenaries.  The  dynastic  families 
themselves  were  also  at  discord  with  one  another, 
and  we  find  individual  members  of  them  at  the  head  of 
the  popular  party,  which  rose  against  the  power  of  the 
nobility  (vol.  iii.  p.  169), — e.g.  Polymedes  and  Aristo- 
nus,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnosian  War 
came  to  the  aid  of  the  Athenians.  Both  these  men 
belonged  to  the  party  which  was  adverse  to  the 
existing  government.  These  conditions  of  division 
and  party-conflict  continued  during  the  entire  period 
of  the  Peloponnesian  War ;  and  we  see  individual 
party-chiefs,  who  succumbed  at  home,  seeking  for 
aid  abroad,  and  thus  drawing  foreign  states  into  the 
sphere  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  Thessaly.  Thus  Hel- 
lenocrates,  the  Larissean,  applies  to  the  Macedonian 
king  Archelaus,  and  again  Aristippus  to  Cyrus,  who 
sends  him  money,  to  enable  him  to  hire  troops  and 
maintain  himself  at  Larisa. 

By  this  time  the  ancient  relations  with  Athens  had 
of  course  come  to  an  end.  On  the  other  hand  Sparta 
resumed  her  endeavours  to  acquire  power  in  Thessaly 
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CHAP.  II.  with  fresh  ardour  after  the  overthrow  of  Athens.  The 
Spartans  recovered  possession  of  the  city  of  Heraclea, 
originally  founded  by  them  as  a  position  against  the 
Athenians  on  the  southern  border  of  Thessaly  (vol.  iii. 
p.  135),  placed  a  garrison  in  Pharsalus,  and  established 
for  themselves  a  supremacy  over  the  tribes  of  Southern 
Thessaly.  These  proceedings  again  are  doubtless  con- 
nected with  internal  troubles.* 
Lf/copknm  YoT  about  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  new 
oj    u:ric.    j^Qy(3j^(3jj^g  \^c^^  brokcu  out  iu  Tlicssiily,  which  led  to 

far  more  important  results  than  tho.se  which  had  pre- 
ceded  them.     Their  starting-point   was    Phene,  the 
ancient  city  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  great 
inland  plain  of  Thessaly,  four  miles  distant  from  the 
sea,  where   it   possessed   the   seaport  of    Pagasse,  of 
ancient  fame.     Here   arose  a  prince,  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  his  city  the  centre  of  all  Thessaly, 
Lycophron  by  name.     The  object  of  his  policy  was  the 
overtln-ow  of  the   families   of  the   old   nobility,  the 
Aleuada?  and  Scopadse  at  Larisa,  Pharsalus,  and  Cran- 
non  ;  his  power  was  based  on  the  population,  which 
had  up  to  that  time  remained  in  a  condition  of  de- 
])endence;  and  for  this  reason  his  rule  was  termed  a 
Tyrannis.     In  September  404  he  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Larisseans ;  it  was  he  who  subsequently  be- 
sieged the  above-mentioned  Aristippus,  of  the  house 
of  the  Aleuadoe,  in   Larisa   itself;  and  doubtless  he 
was   supported   in    his   attacks   upon  the  Thessalian 
towns    by    Sparta.     This    explains    why    the    states 
leagued    together   against   Sparta   in    the  Corinthian 
War  also  took  the    side   of  the   adversaries    of  tlie 
Tyrant,  and   sent    mercenaries    to    aid    Medius,  the 
dynast  of  Larisa.     At  that  time  Phai'salus  and  Her- 
aclea were  successfully  taken   away  again  from  the 

*  Orestes  :  Thuc.  i.  111.  Polymedes  and  Aristoniis  :  ib.  ii.  22 ;  Butt- 
mann,  Mytholog^iSj  ii.  285  ;  Meineke,  Monaisherichte,  1851,  p.  587. 
Helienocrates :  Aristot.  Polit.  211),  24.  Aristippus:  Xen,  Artab.Llt 
10. — Spartans  in  Thessaly  and  Heraclea  :  Diod.  xiv.  38 ;  Polya»n.  ii.  21 
(01.  xcv.  2,  B.C.  391)).  Pharsalus  had  a  Lacedaimoniau  garrison  in  the 
year  391 :  Diod.  xiv.  82. 
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Spartans,  whose  entii*e  influence  in  Thessaly  came  to  chap.  ii. 
an  end  with  the  defeat  at  Haliartus  (p.  230). 

But  Lycophron  contrived  to  maintain  himself  even 
without  foreign  support ;  and  now  succeeded  in  placing 
Pharsalus  on  his  side.  The  mercenaries  of  Medius  were 
there  fallen  upon  and  massacred  ;  all  Greece  was  hor- 
rified by  the  abominations  committed  on  this  occasion  ; 
for  the  corpses  of  the  foreign  mercenaries  were  left  in 
heaps  on  the  open  field,  so  that  the  story  ran,  how  all 
the  ravens  from  Attica  and  Peloponnesus  assembled  at 
Pharsalus.* 

The  schemes  of  Lycophron  were  carried  out  by  idmnn/ 
lason,  his  successor  in  the  government,  and  probably  ^''*''«^- 
liis  son-in-law,  a  man  of  uncommon  mental  power, 
thoroughly  adapted  by  his  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  times,  and  by  his  unwearied  energy  in  obtaining 
and  turning  to  account  new  resources,  for  converting 
a  small  into  a  great  state.  He  was  a  man  in  the  style 
of  Themistocles,  and  at  the  same  time,  notwithstand- 
ing his  intellectual  superiority  and  princely  birth, 
charmed  all  men  by  his  courtesy  and  freedom  from 
haughty  pride  in  his  nobility.  He  was  in  a  high  degree 
gifted  with  the  cunning,  which  it  was  the  custom  to 

*  Nothing  is  established  with  certainty  concerning  the  history  of 
Lycophron,  oeyond  his  victory  over  the  Larisamns :  Hellen,  ii.  3,  4  ; 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  September  3d,  404.  Probably  the  commencement 
of  nis  Tyrannis  (a  different  view  is  taken  by  Hamming,  de  lasane). 
Arifltippus  (irtc^o/icvor  inro  t&v  ApriorTaaKOTav)  supported  by  Cynis  on 
condition  of  his  not  making  peace  without  Cyrus'  consent  (a  proof  of  the 
intention  of  that  prince  to  obtain  influence  in  the  affairs  of  Greece) :  A  nab, 
L  1,  10.  After  the  departure  of  the  auxiliaries  under  Meno  the  power  of 
Lycophron  is  again  extended  with  the  aid  of  Spirta  (Pharsalus  probably 
con(juered  by  Iwth  in  common),  up  to  the  intervention  of  the  Thebans  and 
Argiyes,  who  conjointly  with  the  Aleuade  Medius  expel  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians from  Pharsalus  ^iod.  xiv.  82),  01.  xcvi.  2,  b.c.  395.  Medius  caused 
the  Pharsalians  to  be  sold  into  slavery  (he  therefore  regarded  the  citizens 
as  his  enemies).  New  supremacy  of  the  Aleuadie  ;  on  the  return  of 
Agesilaus,  Thessaly  was  hostile  to  him  {Hellen.  iv.  3,  3).  Hereupon  again 
ensued  an  extension  of  the  power  of  the  Tyrant  of  Pherse,  and  the  great 
massacre  of  the  mercenaries  of  Medius  (Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  ix.  31),  which 
is  without  reaaon  referred  by  Schneider  cut  Xen.  and  by  Du  Mesnil, 
de  tubus  Fhara.  to  the  capture  of  the  city  in  the  Corinthian  War.  Cf. 
Liebinger,  de  RdyiM  FheraiSf  and  Pahle,  Zur  Geschichte  der  phcrdUchai, 
TyrannU,  Nem  Jahrb.  fur  Fhilol.,  1866,  p.  630. 
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CHAP.  11.  regard  as  a  Tliessaliaa  characteristic,  and  for  which 
tlie  endless  party-intrigues  formed  a  good  school.  Nor 
was  he  over-conscientious  in  his  choice  of  means ;  but 
he  knew  how  to  moderate  his  ambition ;  he  was  free 
from  tyrannical  whims,  a  man  of  chivalrous  sentiments, 
controlling  himself,  and  just  to  others.  Of  his  duty 
in  life  he  had  a  worthy  conception,  and  regarded  true 
intellectual  culture  as  its  primary  condition.  He  was 
familiar  with  the  best  circles  of  Attic  society ;  a  Mend 
of  Timotheus  and  Isocrates,  and  an  admiring  pupil  of 
Gorgias. 

lason  was  animated  by  no  ordinary  ambition ;  for 
he  recognised  that  the  condition  of  the  times  made  a 
claim  upon  himself  and  his  people ;  which  claim  he 
desired  to  satisfy.     Hellas  needed  a  state  wielding  a 
primary  power,  if  it  was  not  to  exhaust  its  strength  in 
internal  conflicts,  and  to  sink  into  absolute  dependence 
upon  Persia.     And  it  seemed  as  if  such  a  position  of 
prominence  properly  belonged  above  all  to  the  northern 
tribes,  whose  strength  was  still  unwasted.     The  Mace- 
donians and  Epirotes  were  too  much  strangers  to  the 
Greeks  and  at  too  low  a  stage  of  civilisation.     Thes- 
saly,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  point  of  fact  the  home 
of  the  noblest  branches  of  the  Greek  people,  the  most 
ancient  seat  of   its  common  religious   and    political 
systems.     Abounding  in  resources  of  every  description, 
all  that  was  necessary,  if  the  greatest  future  was  to  be 
secured  to  the  Thessalian  people,  was  to  regulate  its 
political  system  anew,  to  remove  the  ancient  rule  of 
the  nobility,  the  mainspring  of  incessant  disputes,  and 
to  unite  the  whole  strength  of  the  population  under 
a  princely  house  trained  in  Greek  culture.     For  the 
states  of  the  second  rank,  which  asserted  themselves 
against  Sparta,  could  not  possibly  successfully  compete 
with  a  united  Thessaly.     Who  therefore  was  to  dispute 
with  lason  the  leadership  of  the   Hellenes '?     But  in 
order    to    incline   the  individual   states  to   resiofn  a 
ct^mplete  independence  for  the  sake  of  unity,  and  to 
overcome  their  aversion  to  a  monarchical  supremacy, 
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it  was  necessary  to  be  able  to  oflfer  a  prospect  of  national  chap.  ri. 
glory  and  spoils  of  victory.  This  lason  thought  to 
obtain  by  leading  the  Hellenes  once  more  against  Persia, 
The  union  of  Thessaly,  a  single  undivided  Hellas 
from  Mount  Olympus  to  Crete, .  and  a  Persian  war 
under  Thessalian  leadership, — these,  then,  were  the 
ends  of  the  bold  prince  of  Pherae ;  and  from  the  same 
shores,  whence  of  old  European  Greeks  had  launched  * 
their  first  ships  into  the  sea  (vol.  i.  p.  87),  from  the 
ancestral  home  of  the  Minyse,  tlie  beginning  of  a  new 
order  of  things  in  Hellas  seemed  now  to  proceed. 

In  Thessaly  there  existed  several  kinds  of  subject  lasmi 
tribes.      Some  were   subject  to  individual  city-com-  ''^x^^Jy^ 
munities ;  others  paid  tribute  to  the  whole  body  of  oi  ci.  3 
the  ruling  cities;  and  again  others  only  apparently  and  (^•^-  ^74). 
temporarily  recognised  those  cities  as  supreme.     These 
various  groups  of  tribes  lason,  following  in  the  course 
already  commenced  by  Lycophron,  contrived  to  attach 
to  himself ;  the  Dolopes  and  other  mountain  peoples 
did  homage  to  him.     Hereby  he  gradually  undermined 
the  power  of  the  cities,  so  that  even  these,  one  after 
another,   were  forced  to  join  him ;  nor  did  he  ever 
neglect  to  make  the  conditions  of  adherence  to  him  as 
acceptable  as  possible,  since  he  was  not  anxious  to  de- 
stroy, but  only  to  unite.     In  the  year  374  he  Avas  no 
longer  defied  by  any  city  but  Pharsalus  on  the  Enipeus. 
Here  he   met  with    resolute    resistance.      The    most 
eminent  among  the  leaders  of  the  party  of  the  old 
nobility,  Polydamas,  had  been  chosen  chief-justice  of 
the  city  here ;  and  Pharsalus  was  thus  the  last  strong- 
hold of  the  ancient  Thessalian  system  of  government. 
Polydamas  placed  his  hopes  upon  Sparta,  wjiich  state 
had  in  the  meantime  chauged  its  Thessalian  policy, 
and  now  deemed  it  its  duty  to  oppose  the  power  of  the 
Phersean  prince.     But  all  action  on  the  pait  of  Sparta 
was  prevented  by  Thebes.     lason  attached  the  greatest 
importance   to   a  pacific   settlement.      He  wished   to 
hold  sway  only  according  to  lawful  forms,  to  which  the 
country  was  accustomed;    he  therefore  sought  the 
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CHAP.  II.  dignity  of  the  Ccap tain-generalship,  the  rayela ;  and 
the  innovation  desired  by  him  simply  consisted  in  this : 
that  this  dignity  should  not  be  for  all  eternity  a  here- 
ditary possession  of  the  Aleuadae  and  Scopadae,  but 
accessible  to  that  house  which  by  the  personal  eminence 
of  its  members  and  by  its  general  position  of  power 
was  naturally  marked  out  for  the  leadership.  A  term 
Avas  granted  to  Polydamas,  for  awaiting  Spartan  sup- 
port. When  this  failed  to  make  its  appearance,  he 
surrendered  the  citadel ;  lason  was  now  recognised  as 
genera] -in-chief  throughout  Thessaly;  and  it  amounted 
to  a  triumph  for  his  policy,  that  this  had  been  accom- 
plished without  the  application  of  force,  and  that  no 
devastations  or  expulsions  had  been  necessary,  which 
would  have  led  to  the  intervention  of  foreign  states. 
His  lason    proved   himself   worthy   of    the   confidence 

^hUma?!/     l^^^stowcd  upou  him.     The  ancient  institutions  of  the 
country  were  not  abolished,  but  only  regulated  afresh. 
Thus  in  particular  the  taxation  of  the  free  peasants  and 
of  the  tributary  serfs  or  Penestae  (vol.  iii.  p.  543).     On 
this  head  much  confusion  and  arbitrary  imposition  had 
occurred,  which  provoked  a  just  discontent  and  kept 
Thessaly  in  an  uninterrupted  state  of  agitation.     lason 
recurred  to  the  legal  provisions,  issued  by  one  of  the 
Scopadfe  as  the  head  of  the  confederation.     But  what 
was  of  primary  importance  in  his  eyes,  was  to  regulate 
and  raise  the  military  strength  of  the  land,  which  had 
hitherto  exhausted  itself  in  foreign  mercenary  service 
and  internal  party-conflicts.     Notwithstanding  the  full 
measure  of  liberty  which  Thessaly  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual cities,  it  was  to  be  a  single  whole  in  its  military 
constitution  ;   it  was  by  means  of  a  common  army, 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  leader  of  the  land,  more 
and  more  to  coalesce  in  all  its  parts,  and  to  learn  to 
understand  its  own  strength.     lason  himself  kept  up 
a  well-disciplined  army  of  mercenaries ;  to  which  were 
added  the  contingents  levied  in  the  Thessalian  towns. 
He  was  unwearied  in  developing  the  organisation  of 
k  his  troops,  and  within  a  short  time  was  able  to  as- 
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semble  under  him  20,000  men  in  full  panoply,  besides  chap.  it. 
a  large  number  of  light-armed  soldiers  and  8,000 
picked  horsemen.  At  the  head  of  such  a  force,  always 
ready  for  battle,  he  could  already  look  upon  liimself 
as  the  master  of  Greece,  which  could  not,  Avith  it>s 
civic  militias  and  isolated  bands  of  mercenaries,  be 
equal  to  a  contest  with  an  army  like  this.  Nor  was 
the  danger  unperceived  by  the  more  far-sighted  of  tlie 
Greeks.  They  beheld  with  anxious  expectation  the 
cloud  gathering  in  the  north  and  slowly  drawing 
nearer,  which  threatened  their  liberty. 

lason,  however,  proceeded  with  caution.      In  the  and  in 
first  instance  he  sought  to  strengthen  himself  by  com-  ^^^^'^''' 
binations  with  foreign  powers,  and  among  these  no 
ally  was   more   important   for   him  than  Alcetas   of 
Epirus,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  was  assured  of 
the  whole  mountain-country  in  the  rear  of  the  Greek 
states.     In  order  to  be  also  able  to  take  the  latter  in 
the  flank,  and  to  be  master  of  the  most  important 
routes  by  sea,  he  needed  the  island  of  Eubcea.     Here 
he  established  in  several  cities  despots  who  did  homage 
to  him, — ^.(f/.,  the  Tyrant  Neogenes  at  HistiiBa,  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  island.     It  was  fiir  more  difficult  to 
brin<2:  about  the  ri«:ht  state  of  relations  with  Central 
Greece,  where  the  new  importance  acquired  by  Thebes 
was  a  very  considerable  obstacle  in  his  way.     He  per- 
ceived more  clearly  than,  any  of  his  contemporaries 
how  this  importance  rested  upon  Epaminondas,  whose 
strict  sense  of  right  he  is  said  repeatedly  to  have  at- 
tempted to  shake,  so  as  to  involve  him  in  his  own 
.schemes  of  pei'sonal  ambition.     But,  after  failing  in 
this,  he  could  not  hesitate  about  joining  Epaminondas 
as  an  ally ;  for  it  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  his 
own  interests,  that  Spai'ta  should  be  crip})led,  and  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy  broken  up.     He  therefore 
united  himself  with  the  Thebans,  in  so  confidential  a 
fashion,  that  he  gave   to  his  daughter  the  name  of 
Thebe,  and  appeared  without  delay  on  the  battle-field 
of   I^euctra,  in  order  to  congratulate  the  victorious 
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CHAP.  II.  allies  and    take   counsel  with    them  as   to  ulterior 

measures.     His  advice  to  them,  to  abstain  from  an 

attack  upon  the  Spartan  camp,  was,  although  right  in 
itself,  yet  hardly  given  without  secondary  motives  of  a 
#  selfish  character;  for  he  could  not  desire  a  complete 

rout  of  Sparta,  inasmuch  as  the  continuance  of  the 
war  between  the  Hellenic  states  promoted  his  personal 
ends. 

The  Thebans,  in  their  turn,  could  not  but  begin  to 
entertain  doubts  as  to  the  honest  intentions  of  their 
ally.  For  instead  of  contenting  himself  with  having 
on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time  showed  himself  with 
his  splendid  army  in  Central  Greece,  he  employed  his 
homeward  march  for  his  selfish  purposes  in  an  ex- 
tremely palpable  way.  For  he  passed  up  from  the 
plain  of  the  Cephisus  through  the  little  valley  of  the 
Assus,  and  on  his  march  fell  upon  the  city  of  Hyam- 
polis,  which  at  this  point  shut  off  the  access  fix)m  the 
north  into  Phocis  and  Boeotia  ;  he  then  possessed  him- 
self of  Heraclea  (vol.  iii.  p.  135),  which  fell  into  his 
hands  by  treason,  and  destroyed  its  fortifications,  while 
he  distributed  its  country  territory  among  the  CEtaeans 
and  JMalians,  and  thereby  made  friends  of  these  tribes. 
He  thus  became  master  of  Thermopylae.  In  other 
words,  he  only  departed  in  order  to  return,  aqd  he 
destroyed  the  gates  which  might  have  been  shut  in 
his  face.* 

*  Jason  makes  his  appearance  in  Thessalian  history  in  a  way  hitherto 
unexplained.  That  he  succeeded  to  the  Tyrannis  by  hereditanr  ri^ht,  is 
already  made  probable  by  the  name  of  his  son  Lycophron.  ISlow  Lyco- 
phrou  and  his  brothers  (Tisiphonus  and  Pitholaus)  were  stepsons  of 
lason,  and  only  o/xo/ti/r/itoi  of  Thebe  (Photius,  BiJbl.  p.  142).  It  is  there- 
fore very  probable  that  the  lady  who  was  Jason's  second  wife  was  a 
daufjhter  (iind  the  only  child)  of  the  elder  Lycophron,  as  has  been  shown 
by  Pahle,  ?/.  s.  He  conjectures  lason  to  be  identical  with  the  party-leader 
Prometheus  (vol.  iii.  p.  543),  and  to  have  exerted  himself  in  conjunction 
with  Critias  on  behalf  of  Lycophron  already  in  the  year  406,  when  he  was 
about  twenty-four  years  of  age.  The  identity  of  the  two  personages  was 
already  suspected  by  Wyttenbach,  because  the  story  of  the  assassm,  who 
involuntarily  performs  a  successful  operation  (Val.  Max.  L  8.  cxt.  6; 
Plut.  Mor.  890),  is  referred  to  both. — Alcetas :  HeUen.  vi.  1, 7.  Neogenes : 
Diod.  XV.  30.  Polydamas  a  fi€(ridios  apx<ov :  Sievers,  323. — Hyampolis 
and  Heraclea  :  Heflen.  vi.  4,  27. 
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After  his  return  home  he  redoubled  his  activity,  chap.  ii. 
The  highland  tribes  of  Northern  Thessaly,  in  particular 
the  Perrhaebians,  were  incorporated  in  his  military 
organisation,  partly  by  amicable  agreement,  partly  by 
force ;  the  armaments  and  manoeuvres  were  continued 
without  interruption ;  Thessaly  had  become  one  vast 
military  camp ;  while  on  the  sea  too,  in  the  ancient 
roads  of  the  Argonauts,  the  construction  of  ships-of- war 
began.  Phene  was  the  centre  and  focus  of  the  entire 
country;  the  ancient  families  of  the  grandees  had  been 
gained  over,  or  made  safe  by  means  of  hostages,  who 
lived  at  the  court  of  Pherse  ;  a  single  will  ruled  from 
Thermopylae  to  the  pass  of  Tempe.  No  doubt  existed, 
but  that  lason  would  soon  make  his  real  intentions 
manifest ;  and  Epaminondas,  too,  naturally  felt  himself 
very  unpleasantly  hindered  in  his  undertakings. 

The  feeling  of  anxious  expectation  increased,  when  lasm  at 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  370  the  tidings  spread,  that  ^f^^\ 
lason  would  make  his  appearance  at  Delphi  for  the  (ro!^870). 
approaching  festival  of  the  Pythia,  in  the  character  of 
supreme  military  chief,  clothed  in  the  full  splendour 
of  his  power.  Incredible  rumours  flew  about.  A  con- 
tribution towards  the  sacrificial  expedition  had  been 
imposed  upon  all  the  cities  of  Thessaly  according  to 
the  standard  of  their  prosperity ;  and  whichever  fur- 
nished the  finest  bull  as  leader  of  the  procession,  was 
to  receive  the  prize  of  a  golden  wreath.  Thus  1,000 
bulls  were  collected,  and  more  than  tenfold  the  number 
of  other  beasts  of  sacrifice,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine. 
In  this  monster  hecatomb  the  wealth  of  the  country 
was  to  present  itself  to  the  god,  while  a  selection  of 
the  troops  iittested  the  vigour  of  Thessaly,  regenerate 
for  a  new  life.  lason's  design  was  to  make  an  exhi- 
bition at  Delphi  of  his  regal  power.  But  he  intended 
something  beyond  this. 

Delphi  was  the  link  by  which  Thessaly  had  remained 
connected  with  Hellas  through  the  course  of  all  the  . 
centuries;  and  the  institutions  of  the  Amphictyonic 
League  furnished  the  clearest  evidence  of  an  age,  when 
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CHAP.  II.  the  Thessalian  tribes  had  formed  a  great  popular 
whole  with  those  who  had  emigrated  southwards.  In 
recalling  this  connexion,  lason  therefore,  by  means  of 
the  grand  homage  paid  by  him  to  the  Delphic  god,  not 
merely  intended  to  attest  himself  as  the  new  territorial 
sovereign  of  Thessaly,  and  to  cause  himself  to  be  after 
a  certain  fiishion  recognised  as  such,  (and  indeed  it  was 
an  ancient  Thessalian  usage  for  the  chief  of  the  country 
to  be  designated  by  the  Oracle,)  but  also  to  revive  the 
relations  with  Delphi,  which  had  become  an  empty  form, 
in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  times.  And  since  of  the 
twelve  votes  in  the  Amphictyonic  Council  seven  be- 
longed to  the  tribes  of  Thessaly,  which  were  united 
under  his  supremacy,  he  designed  to  found  a  claim  on 
this  circumstance,  for  obtaining  a  position  correspond- 
ing to  his  power  in  the  system  of  the  Greek  states, 
to  assert  his  honorary  right  to  the  protection  of  the 
Oracle  and  to  the  direction  of  the  festival,  and  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  new  union  of  the  tribes  and  statea 
Doubtless  the  sagacious  prince  had  already  long  since 
entered  into  combinations  at  Delphi  itself;  and  as- 
suredly among  the  influential  personages  there  many 
anticipated  a  new  period  of  splendour  for  Delphi,  and 
were  not  disinclined  to  support  the  claims  of  lason. 
They  likewise  calmed  the  apprehensions  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  not  without  reason  suspected  lason  to  have 
also  the  treasures  of  Delphi  in  view,  by  causing  the 
god  to  declare,  that  he  might  be  left  to  himself  to  take 
care  of  bis  treasures. 
AssfuviU  The  Pythian  festival  was  at  hand  ;  the  great  sacri- 

Ihsmi  ^^  ficial  processions  had  set  themselves  in  motion,  and 
01  cii.  3  ^^^  Vwig  was  holding  his  final  review  of.  the  cavalry, 
(B.C.  370).  with  which  he  intended  to  make  his  entry  at  DelphL 
In  all  the  vigour  of  his  youth  he  stood  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  great  future,  with  his  self-consciousness 
strengthened  by  manifold,  almost  miraculous,  tests 
and  brilliant  successes,  and  full  of  confidence  in  his 
good  fortune.  The  review  was  over.  He  sat  on  his 
throne  under  the  open  sky,  in  order  to  receive  personal 
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petitions.  It  was  then  that  a  group  of  seven  youths  chap.  ii. 
approached  him,  m  order  to  prefer  a  joint  request;  but 
no  sooner  had  they  surrounded  him,  than  they  fell 
upon  and  murdered  him.  One  of  the  conspirators, 
who  had  been  impelled  to  the  deed  by  the  infliction  of 
a  punishment  ijijurious  to  their  honour,  was  during 
the  execution  of  the  murder  slain  by  the  body-guard  ; 
a  second  was  overtaken  in  his  flight.  The  rfst  effected 
their  escape  on  the  horses  which  had  been  held  in 
readiness,  and  were  at  divers  places  honoured  as  men 
who  had  rendered  a  service  to  the  liberty  of  the 
Hellenes, — a  clear  sign  of  the  view  which  had  been 
taken  of  the  most  recent  proceedings  of  Jason. 

With  him  the  whole  future  of  Thessaly  was  carried  The  svc- 
to  the  grave.  The  sons  whom  he  left  behind  him  were  yj^^'  "-^ 
under  age.  The  supreme  military  command  was 
therefore  conferred  upon  his  brothers,  Polydorus  and 
Polyphron.  The  latter  ruled  for  a  year,  after  making 
away  with  his  brother,  and  was  then  himself  murdered 
by  Alexander,  a  kinsman  of  the  house,  who  pretended 
to  be  the  avenger  of  Polyphron,  but  who,  instead  of 
according  to  his  promise  overthrowing  the  Tyrannis, 
possessed  himself  of  it.  It  is  only  when  we  contem- 
plate the  state  of  things  which  ensued  after  lason's 
death,  that  we  fully  realise  his  greatness.  For  although 
Alexander  married  the  daughter  of  lason,  and  prepared 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  his  predecessor,  yet  the  con- 
trary of  all  that  lason  had  sought  to  bring  about  actually 
came^  to  pass  :  instead  of  a  lawful  government,  savage 
despotism ;  instead  of  union  of  the  land,  division  and 
discord;  instead  of  a  power  reaching  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Thessaly,  weakness,  intervention  from 
abroad,  and  dependence  upon  foreign  powers.  ^^ 

The  acts  of  government  ascribed  to  Alexander  are 
mere  outbreaks  of  passionate  fury  against  individual 

*  lason  and  Delphi :  Corp.  Tnscr.  Gr.,  i.  p.  811.  His  schemes  against 
Persia:  Isocr.  v.  119.  Assassination  tin6vTa>v  UvBlxavj  Diod.  xv.  57; 
HeUen.  vi.  4,  29. — Alexander  and  Thebe  ;  Plut.  Pdop,  28  (he  afterwards 
wooed  the  widow  of  his  father-in-law  ;  who  was  therefore  the  second  wife 
of  the  latter,  and  probably  a  Theban  lady  :  HeUcn,  yi.  4,  37). 
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(HAP.  II.  adversaries,  against  entire  communities,  and  above  all 
against  the  ancient  enemies  of  his  house,  the  members 
of  the  Thessalian  aristocracy.  Already  Polyphron 
had  caused  the  Pharsalian  Polydamas,  whom  lason 
had  wisely  spared,  to  be  assassinated.  Alexander 
once  more  provoked  agitation  among  the  Aleuadae, 
who  had  already  learnt  to  submit  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  by  his  prosecutions  of  them,  so  that  they  ap- 
plied for  aid  to  Macedonia.  The  result  was  that 
Amyntas,  the  son  of  Alexander,  invaded  Thessaly, 
wbere,  as  he  found  no  army  ready  to  ward  him  off, 
he  occuj)ied  the  cities  of  Larisa  and  Crannon.  But 
his  auxiliary  expedition  was  manifestly  nothing  but 
an  attempt  at  extending  his  own  power ;  he  began  to 
establish  himself  in  the  valley  of  the  Peneus  as  in 
a  Macedonian  province,  and  the  Thessalians,  disap- 
pointed in  their  hopes,  now  asked  succour  from  Thebes. 
Thehan,  The  amicable  relations  between  Thebes  and  PhersB 

\um7n       ^^^  h^^^n  already  disturbed  in  the  last  year  of  lason s 
Thrsaaiy.    life   by  the  unmistakeable  designs  of  his  ambition. 
PehplZf  "^^^  Thebans  were  of  course  still  less  inclined  to  make 
ac.369-8.  commou  cause  with  his  successors.     Taught  experience 
by  recent  events,  they  necessarily  gave  a  keener  atten- 
tion to  Thessalian  affairs ;  it  behoved  them  to  allow 
neither  a  Tyrannis  of  overbearing  power  to  be  erected, 
nor  on  the  other  hand  a  firm  footing  to  be  established 
there  by  Macedonia.     Their  line  of  policy  was  accord- 
ingly clearly  marked  out  for  them ;  it  was  to  protect  the 
Thessalian  cities  against  all  oppression,  whether  from 
within  or  from  without,  and  to  be  the  champions  of 
the  autonomy  of  the  communities  here  as  they  were  in 
Peloponnesus,  so  as  thereby  to  secure  their  influence 
in  the  country.     Their  successes  against  Sparta  had 
heightened  their  courage,  so  that  they  unhesitatingly 
entered  upon  a  new  theatre  of  war;  and  about  the 
period   when  Epaminondas  was  for  the  second  time 
marching  through  Peloponnesus,  Pelopidas  led  a  Theban 
^fck        army  into  Thessaly. 

^L  His  proceedings   there  led  to  the  most  favourable 
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results.  He  liberated  Larisa,  and  regulated  the  affairs  chap.  ii. 
of  Thessaly  on  the  principles  of  free  communal  con- 
stitutions ;  and  then  passed  on  into  Macedonia,  where 
he  settled  the  disputes  as  to  the  throne,  which  had 
broken  out  between  Alexander  and  the  pretender 
Ptolemaeus.  The  proud  Aleuadae  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Thebes ;  the  king  of  Macedonia 
gave  his  brother  as  a  hostage  into  the  hands  of  Pelo- 
pidas ;  and  the  Tyrant  of  Pherae  consented  to  a  treaty, 
in  which  he  had  to  recognise  the  independence  of  the 
liberated  cities,  and  doubtless  to  promise  a  military 
contingent  to  the  Thebans. 

The  untrustworthy  character  of  Alexander  soon  ne- 
cessitated a  second  mission.  Meanwhile  the  authority 
of  Thebes  in  Thessaly  seemed  to  have  been  so  firmly 
established,  and  Pelopidas  personally  had  so  much 
confidence  in  himself  and  in  his  good  cause,  that  he 
undertook  to  go  to  Thessaly  without  an  army  and 
accompanied  only  by  Ismenias,  in  order  to  call  the 
Tyrant  to  account ; — a  proceeding  which  quite  recalls 
the  security  and  self-confidence  with  which  the  officers 
of  Sparta  had  formerly  appeared  in  the  Greek  states 
(voL  i.  p.  293).  He  hereupon  collected  a  body  of 
mercenaries,  with  whom  he  passed  into  Macedonia, 
where  King  Alexander  had  been  slain  by  Ptolemseus. 
Having  been  deserted  by  his  mercenaries,  he  fell  into 
great  danger  here  ;  but  Ptolemaeus  attached  too  high  an 
importance  to  a  good  understanding  with  Thebes,  and 
concluded  a  fair  treaty  with  Pelopidas.  He  met  with 
worse  fortune  on  his  way  back.  He  marched  with  a 
newly-hired  body  of  mercenaries  against  Pharsalus, 
with  the  intent  of  chastising  the  troops  which  had 
betrayed  him  ;  and  here  unexpectedly  met  with  a  PtJophia» 
strong  army  of  the  Tyrant  of  Pherae,  who  took  ad-  "'»^/'- 
vantage  of  Pelopidas'  want  of  caution,  to  make  taken 
prisoners  of  him  and  his  companion.  prisonem. 

This  act  of  violence  suddenly  changed  the  situation 
of  affairs.  It  was  the  signal  for  a  new  war.  Thebes 
eagerly  armed,  while  Alexander  of  Pherae  had  to  look 
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CHAP.  n.  out  for  other  allies.  He  accordingly  applied  to  Athens, 
because  there  he  might  presume  most  jealousy  to  prevail 
against  Thebes ;  nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  expectation. 
The  Athenians  joyously  accepted  his  money  and  his 
homage,  immediately  concluded  an  alliance  with  him, 
and  despatched  thirty  ships  and  1,000  foot-soldiers  in 
his  support.  But  the  chief  advantage  now  reaped  by 
the  Tyrant  lay  in  the  fact,  that  the  Thebans  had  at 
that  time  voluntarily  deprived  themselves  of  their 
best  general.  Epaminondas  had  been  dismissed  from 
office  (p.  440) ;  he  was  serving  as  a  private  soldier 
under  Cleomenes.  The  army  was  not  inconsiderable  ; 
it  numbered  7,000  well-armed  warriors  and  700  horse- 
men ;  but  the  true  leadership  was  wanting.  Cleomenes 
and  Hypatus  had  made  a  rapid  advance,  but  were  forced 
by  lack  of  supplies  to  retreat,  without  being  able  to 
give  battle  to  the  enemies  swarming  around  them. 
But  it  was  during  the  retreat  itself  that  their  troubles 
first  began.  The  enemy  was  enabled  by  his  superior 
strength  in  horsemen  and  light-armed  troops  to  inflict 
extreme  damage  upon  the  Thebans  ;  they  lost  many 
men,  and  finally  were  reduced  to  so  disastrous  a  con- 
dition, that  the  army  unanimously  demanded  Epami- 
nondas as  its  leader.  No  sooner  had  he  assumed  its 
direction,  than  confidence  and  order  were  restored; 
the  terror  inspired  by  his  name  crippled  the  attacks 
of  the  foe,  and  the  skilfulness  of  his  generalship  pre- 
served the  army. 
and  The  best  result  of  this  unfortunate  campaign  was 

liberated.  ^^^  rcvulsion  which  took  place  in  the  sentiments 
(B.a3C8).  ^f  ^^^^  Thebans  towards  Epaminondas,  and  his  re- 
establishment  in  the  office  of  general.  After  filling  up 
the  gaps  in  the  army,  so  far  as  this  was  indispensable, 
he  immediately  took  the  field  again  (b.c.  368  or  367  ; 
01.  ciii.  1),  in  order  to  break  the  arrogance  of  the 
Tyrant,  before  the  latter  could  firmly  establish  himself 
in  the  land.  It  was  a  difficult  task ;  for  the  life  of 
Epaminondas'  friend  was  in  danger,  if  Alexander  were 
driven  to  desperate  measures.    Epaminondas  contrived 
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to  solve  the  problem ;  by  his  resolute  proceedings  in  chap,  ii, 
Thessaly  he  managed  completely  to  discourage  the 
enemy,  so  that  the  latter  regarded  it  as  a  great  piece  of 
good  fortune,  when  a  truce  of  thirty  days  was  granted 
him  on  condition  of  his  surrendering  his  prisoners. 
But  for  Pelopidas  even  the  period  of  his  imprisonment 
had  been  a  season  of  glory  ;  for  in  it  he  had  proved  his 
indomitable  heroism,  and  even  while  his  life  depended 
upon  the  will  of  the  Tyrant,  had  expressed  his  loathing 
of  him  with  courageous  freedom.* 

Although  in  fact  no  definite  ends  had  been  secured 
by  the  truce,  yet  it  was  necessary  for  the  present  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  results  obtained ;  for  in  the  meantime 
other  and  more  important  transactions  had  come  into  the 
foreground,  which  for  the  next  few  years  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  Thebans  from  Thessaly.  Thebes  had 
been  victorious  in  the  north  and  in  the  south;  she 
was  indisputably  the  most  powerful  state  of  the  Greek 
mainland,  the  only  state  which  pursued  a  definite 
policy  and  counted  among  its  citizens  men  naturally 
qualified  to  lead  Greece. 

In  spite  of  these  successes  the  result  was  small.  The 
old  system  had  been  destroyed,  the  overbearing  power 
of  Sparta  had  been  annihilated ;  but  instead  of  a  new 
and  fixed  order  of  relations,  there  was  perceptible 
among  the  Hellenic  tribes  nothing  but  an  increase  of 
agitation  and  confusion. 

In  the  first  instance,  Sparta,  although  deeply  hum-  The  eon- 
bled,  was  not  utterly  crippled ;  she  still  maintained  '^^f^'^rla. 
herself  by  means  of  the  fidelity  of  some  of  her  con- 
federates, who  either,  as  e.g.  Epidaurus,  had  never 
wavered,  or  in  opposition  to  Thebes  had  now  attached 
themselves  to  Sparta  more  closely  than  ever,  as  above 
all  Corinth  and  Phlius ;  moreover,  Sparta  wiis  assured 
of  the  favourable  sentiments  of  Athens,  and  had  found 
an  important  ally  in  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 

Again,  the  statjBS  in  Peloponnesus,  which  had  taken 

*  Pelopidas  in  Thessaly:  Diod.  xi.  67 ;  Plut.  Felop.  26 ff.;  Polyb.  viii.  1. 
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CHAP.  II.  arms  against  Sparta,  were  in  relations  of  anything  but 
Lycoiiudes  concord  with  one  another  and  with  Thebes.  Hitherto 
in  Arcadia.  Thcbes  had  been  the  leader  of  the  Peloponnesian  Sepa- 
f  *  ^"ies)  ^*^  League.  She  had  given  the  example  and  the  im- 
pulse to  the  rising ;  Epaminondas  had  directed  it ;  to 
him  were  in  the  main  due  all  the  results  which  had 
been  achieved ;  and  his  unselfish  policy  was  assuredly 
suited  for  meriting  a  perfect  confidence.  The  Arca- 
dian people,  suddenly  disturbed  in  its  rural  conditions 
of  life,  and  drawn  without  preparation  into  the  politi- 
cal movement  of  the  times,  was  incapable  of  settling 
into  moderation  and  stability.  Passionate  orators 
gained  influence  over  the  assemblies  which  met  in  the 
market-place  of  Megalopolis,  and  which  were  entirely 
devoid  of  men,  who,  experienced  in  public  affairs, 
spoke  the  language  of  prudence.  The  leading  orator 
was  Lycomedes  of  Mantinea.  The  Arcadians,  he  said, 
were  the  most  ancient  people  of  the  peninsula,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  war- 
like. Their  arm  was  needed  wherever  brave  men 
were  in  requisition,  in  the  east  and  in  the  west  of  the 
Hellenic  world.  Without  them,  the  Spartans  would 
never  have  reached  Athens,  nor  the  Thebans  Sparta 
and  Gytheum.  AVhy,  then,  should  they  always  only 
shed  their  blood  for  the  glory  of  foreigners,  and  be 
the  squires  of  others?  An  end  ought  to  be  put  to 
this.  The  Arcadians  could  shift  for  themselves.  As 
inhabitants  of  the  central  land,  of  the  heart  of  the 
peninsula,  they  were  not  only  the  first  settlers  in  it, 
but  also  its  natural  lords  and  masters,  and  only  by 
establishing  this  mastership  would  they  secure  the  real 
prize  of  the  struggle,  and  set  the  true  seal  upon  their 
newly-acquired  independence. 

Herewith  Lycomedes  became  the  hero  of  the  day. 
He  was  omnipotent;  he  filled  up  according  to  his  choice 
the  posts  in  the  administration  and  in  the  army;  he 
introduced  a  demagogic  dictatorship,  and  excited  among 
the  Arcadians  a  transport  of  ardour  for  war.  Ho 
bade  them  now  ja-ovo,  that  they  stood  in  no  need  of  the 
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Thebans  for  tlie  execution  of  glorious  deeds.     They  chap.  ir. 

hastened  to  the  aid  of  the  Argives,  who  had  in  the 

course  of  an  attack  upon  Epidaurus  come  to  be  hard 
pressed  by  the  Athenians  and  Corinthians ;  and  they 
hereupon  carried  on  the  contest  against  Sparta  on  their 
own  account  After  they  had  taken  Pallana  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  they  ftirther  endeavoured 
to  penetrate  into  the  interior  from  the  coast.  They  sur- 
prised Asine,  the  ancient  seaport  near  Gytheum,  over- 
came the'  garrison,  and  slew  its  commander,  the  Spar- 
tiate  Geranor.  Of  this  style  of  warfare  the  Arcadians 
were  masters ;  as  hardy  highlanders  weU  practised  in 
the  military  craft,  indefatigable  pedestrians,  and  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  roads,  they  were  pre-eminently 
capable  of  terrifying .  their  enemies  by  unexpected  on- 
slaughts. The  success  of  their  expeditions  raised  their 
courage  to  a  pitch  of  blind  self-confidence,  and  wherever 
their  bands  arrived,  they  recklessly  gave  themselves 
up  to  a  blind  greed  for  booty.  After  this  fashion  they  Quarrel 
could  not  indeed  make  any  friends  among  the  Pelopon-  f;^^'X'! 
nesians ;  of  whom  the  Eleans  had  the  least  cause  for  cadiam 
satisfaction  with  them.  For  in  rising  against  Sparta  ^EUans. 
the  Eleans  had  chiefly  had  in  view  the  recovery  of  those 
parts  of  their  territory  which  had  been  taken  from 
them  by  the  Spartans  (p.  195).  But  the  Arcadians 
had  no  intention  of  assisting  them  to  this  end ;  they 
appealed  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Triphylia  declared  themselves  to  be  their  fellow-tribes- 
men ;  and  they  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  let  slip 
this  opportunity  of  extending  the  territory  of  Arcadia 
to  the  sea-coast.  Thus  a  bitter  hostility  arose  between 
the  two  neighbouring  states;  and  since  at  the  same 
time  the  Thebans  were  extremely  wroth  at  the  conduct 
of  the  Arcadians,  and  justly  complained  of  their  ingrati- 
tude, a  complete  separation  had  come  to  pass  between 
those  states,  whose  conmion  interests  should  have  most 
caused  them  to  rely  upon  one  another. 

In  order  to  heighten  the  confusion  in  Greek  aifairs, 
an  intervention  was  added  from  abroad. 


{ 
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CHAP.  II.       At  that  time  the  satrapy  of  Phrygia  was  held  by 
Auemptsof  ^^  Persian  Ariobarzanes,  a  friend  of  Antalcidas.     He 
Phiiiscus    from  the  first  favoured  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  was 
^;;^^^      the  less  inclined  to  allow  the  annihilation  of  their 
01.  ciL  4     state,  because  he  was  himself  secretly  ambitious  to 
(B,c.  368).    extend   his   power   and   make    himself   independent. 
He  was  therefore  interested  in  preserving  those  states 
from  which  he  might  at  the  critical  moment  look  for 
support     He  accordingly  took  advantage  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Great  King,  as  recognised  in  the  Peace  of 
Antalcidas,  in  order  in  his  name  to  summon  a  con- 
gress, which  was  to  serve  for  the  establishment  of  the 
national  peace,  but  in  reality  to  prevent  the  encroach- 
ments of  Arcadia  and  the  further  humiliation  of  Sparta. 
For  this  purpose  Ariobarzanes  had  at  command  a  skil- 
ful agent,  who  had  already  long  enjoyed  his  confidence, 
a  Greek  of  Abydus,  Philiscus  by  name,  who  had  made 
his  fortune  as  a  captain  of  mercenaries.     This  man 
appeared  at  Delphi  with  Persian  powers,  and,  which 
was  of  more  importance,  with  Persian  money.     Nego- 
tiations took  place  between  the  Lacedsemonians,  the 
Athenians,  and  the  Thebans.     The  chief  subject  of 
discussion  was  Messenia. 

It  was  endeavoured  to  induce  Thebes  to  give  way 
on  this  head ;  but  it  was  of  course  out  of  the  question 
that  she  should  consent  to  destroy  her  own  work,  and 
to  sacrifice  Messenia  with  its  newly  completed  city  to 
the  Spartans.  Her  refusal  brought  all  negotiations  to 
a  standstill ;  and  Philiscus  assembled  an  army  of  mer- 
cenaries, in  order  to  proceed  to  active  measures  in 
favour  of  Sparta.  Although  he  was  himself  recalled 
to  Asia,  he  made  over  2,000  mercenaries,  paid  by 
him  in  advance,  to  the  Spartans,  who  thus  after  all 
alone  profited  from  the  confused  condition  of  affiairs. 
For  the  division  which  had  occurred  in  the  camp  of 
their  adversaries  gave  them  fresh  encouragement, 
which  was  increased  by  their  agreements  with  the 
Athenians,  who  prepared  to  furnish  occupation  to 
Thebes    in    the    north,    and    by  new    succour   from 
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Sicily,  consisting   of    Celtic    bands    in    the    pay  of  chap.  ii. 
Dionysius. 

For  the  Spartans  it  was  now  above  all  necessary  to  The 
secure  their  own  frontiers.  The  insolent  incursions  of  \^^^^\^ 
the  Arcadians  had  provoked  an  inexpressible  wrath ;  of  Sparta, 
and  the  youthful  son  of  Agesilaus,  the  fiery  Archida-  b.c.  368. 
mus,  was  precisely  the  man  to  stimulate  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  hot  eagerness  for  war  possessing  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Accompanied  by  the  Celtic  auxili- 
aries, he  passed  up  through  the  valley  of  the  (Enus, 
took  Caryae,  and  chastised  the  mountaineers  for  their 
defection  ;  and  then  penetrated  into  Southern  Arcadia. 
The  Celts  were  soon  on  their  way  back  to  Sparta,  be- 
cause, as  their  leader  Cissides  declared,  their  period  of 
service  had  expired.  But  on  their  march  back  they 
were  surrounded  by  the  Messenians,  so  that  they  had 
in  haste  to  apply  for  Spartan  succour.  Archidamus 
approached,  but  simultaneously  the  Arcadians  and. 
Argives  also  drew  near,  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  block 
the  enemy's  way  back  into  Laconia.  It  had  been 
an  act  of  folly,  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  Celts ; 
but  it  was  still  more  insane  to  oblige  the  hostile  forces, 
at  the  moment  when  they  were  about  to  disperse,  to 
common  action  and  to  a  desperate  self-defence.  The 
most  terrible  punishment  befel  this  arrogant  self-con- 
fidence. The  Spartans,  fighting  for  their  lives,  under 
♦'the  lead  of  the  son  of  their  king,  encouraged  by  his 
example  and  by  favourable  omens,  charged  their 
enemies  with  such  vehemence,  as  to  break  them  up 
in  an  instant.  Nor  could  there  be  any  question  of  an 
orderly  retreat ;  so  that  thousands  were  put  to  death 
by  the  honsemen  and  the  Celts,  while  of  the  Laceda)- 
monians  not  a  single  man  is  stated  to  have  fallen. 
This  was  the  so-called  "tearless  victory" — a  victory 
which  after  so  many  disasters  first  revived  confidence 
at  Sparta.* 

♦  Lrcomedes  :  Diod.  xv.  59  ;  62  (here  rightly  Mavriwvr);  treated  with 
{i;reat  diRfavoar  by  Xenophon,  Hellen,  vii.  1,  23. — Ariobarzanes  and  Phi- 
liscus  :  Diod.  xv.  90 ;  HeUen.  viL  1,  27. — Plut.  Ages.  33  :  abaKpvs  yMxn 
(Diod.  XV.  72 ;  HeVen.  vii.  1 ,  22) ;  at  Midea  or  Malea :  Filoponnesos,  i.  336w 
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H-  Agesilaus,  accompanied  by  the  authorities  of  the 
city,  came  forth  to  welcome  his  son  with  congratula- 
tions ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  Arcadians  gave  almost  as 
much  pleasure  at  Thebes  and  Elis  as  it  had  given  at 
Sparta.  It  was  recognised  that  arrogance  had  met 
with  its  just  punishment,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
lesson  given  would  have  its  eflfect  The  Eleans  hoped 
that  concessions  would  be  made  to  them  with  regard 
to  Triphylia,  and  the  Thebans,  that  the  Arcadians  would 
now  perceive  how  they  required  prudent  guidance,  and 
without  Thebes  could  do  nothing. 

Epaminondas  was  doubtless  among  all  the  Thebans 
most  devoid  of  malicious  satisfaction  in  the  calamities 
of  others  ;  lie  sorrowed  to  find  confusion  and  quarrels 
incessantly  renewing  themselves    among   the   Greek 
states ;   and  he   was  anxious  for  nothing  but  to  see 
a   fixed   order   of    things    at    last    established.      He 
had   gained  his  main  objects,  the  union  of  Boeotia, 
the  restriction  of  Sparta  to  her  ancient  territory,  the 
regeneration  of  Messenia,  the  establishment  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Arcadia ;  and  he  was  solely  intent  upon 
having  these  results  of  his  activity  recognised  as  un- 
alterable facts,  and  a  system  of  international  rights 
permanently  founded  upon  them.     He  was  ready  to 
welcome  any  means  leading  to  this  result,  so  long  as 
they  were  not  opposed  to  his  moral  principles.     It  is 
therefore    no    matter    of   astonishment^   that   Thebes « 
should  have  to  this  end  applied  to  Persia ;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  assume,  that  this  was  done  against  the 
wish  of  Epaminondas. 
Emhas8y         For  Thcbcs  had  from  the  first  not  stood  in  the  same 
toSusa.      attitude  of  enmity  against  Persia  as  had  been  assumed 
(aa"s68).    by  the  other  states ;  it  was  therefore  no  renunciation  of 
her  earlier  history,  such  as  was  the  case  with  Athens, 
for  her  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Great  King. 
Moreover,    she    sought    no  ally  at    Susa,   as   Sparta 
and  Athens  had  done,  nor  was  any  man  justified  in 
accusing  her  of  treason  against  the  national  cause. 
.   The  treaties  had  conceded  a  certain  authority  with 
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regard  to  Greece  to  the  Persians ;  from  them  had  pro-  chap.  ii. 
ceeded  the  Peace,  which  constituted  the  basis  of  the 
existing  system  of  states.  The  principles  of  the  Peace 
of  Antalcidas,  which  had  only  served  the  Spartans  as 
means  whereby  to  satisfy  their  ambition,  had  been 
first  made  a  reality  by  Epaminondas.  It  would  there- 
fore be  a  great  advantage,  if  by  the  recognition  of 
these  facts  on  the  part  of  Persia  the  Spartans  were 
deprived  of  their  supposed  legal  basis  of  action.  To 
regulate  the  state  of  relations  between  Greece  and 
Persia,  was  after  all  the  cardinal  point  of  Greek 
foreign  policy  and  the  special  duty  of  the  great 
power  directing  it;  and  for  Thebes  to  be  able  to 
negotiate  as  a  great  power  at  the  court  of  Susa 
was  therefore  a  great  gain  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks 
themselves,  as  would  be  the  recognition  at  that  court 
of  her  claims  to  hold  a  position  of  primacy. 

To  bring  about  a  direct  understanding,  was  more- 
over doubly  important,  because  after  the  negotiations 
with  Philiscus  at  Delphi  (p.  458),  whether  he  had 
actually  received  his  powers  from  the  Great  King  him- 
self, or  only  from  Ariobarzanes,  Thebes  might  appear 
to  have  been  the  self-willed  disturber  of  the  peace.  It 
behoved  her  to  controvert  this  view,  and  to  endeavour 
to  assert  her  actual  rights  at  Susa.  Finally,  the  fact 
had  to  be  taken  into  account,  that  Sparta  had  already 
once  more  entered  into  fresh  combinations  with  Persia, 
and  that  Athens  entertained  similar  intentions.  Sparta 
had  after  the  death  of  Antalcidas  deputed  an  envoy  of 
the  name  of  Euthycles.  It  therefore  seemed  necessary 
to  counteract  his  endeavours,  lest  the  old  Treaty  of 
Peace  should  perchance  be  renewed,  and  Sparta  be 
provided  with  resources  for  resuming  her  old  policy. 
To  this  circumstance  accordingly  the  Thebans  chiefly 
pointed,  when  they  called  upon  their  confederates  to 
arrange  a  joint  embassy  to  Susa.  The  Arcadians  and 
Eleans  responded  to  the  summons ;  and  Pelopidas  and 
Ismenias  conducted  the  embassy  in  the  name  of  Thebes. 
The  Athenians   hastened  to  depute  Leon  and  Tima- 
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CHAP.  II.  goras,  to  represent  their  interests  in  Susa.  The  envoys 
seem  this  time  also,  as  had  been  done  on  former 
occasions  (voL  iiL  p.  485),  to  have  travelled  unsus- 
piciously in  one  another's  company. 

At  the  Persian  court  the  envoys  were  of  course 
highly  welcome  ;  for  their  mission  amounted  to  a  new 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  Hellenes,  that  they  could 
not  manage  their  aflfairs  without  the  Great  King,  and 
to  a  new  homage  voluntarily  offered  to  his  power.  The 
bloody  war  between  the  states  was  converted  into  a 
diplomatic  contest,  which  was  decided  by  the  personal 
character  and  action  of  the  envoys. 

The  Thebans  had  the  advantage  from  the  first. 
They  were  preceded  by  the  fame  of  their  deeds ;  and 
after  the  sufferings  which  the  Persians  had  had  to 
undergo  from  the  arrogance  of  Agesilaus,  they  wel- 
comed the  news  of  Leuctra  as  joyful  tidings,  and 
admired  the  heroes,  who  contrived  to  restrict  to  the 
valley  of  the  Eurotas  the  very  state  which  had  only 
recently  intended  to  conquer  Asia.  Antalcidas  per- 
sonally experienced  the  revulsion  in  the  sentiments  of 
the  Persian  court  towards  Sparta ;  his  proposals  were 
frigidly  rejected  ;  and,  meeting  with  contempt  at  home 
as  well  as  at  Susa,  be  is  said  in  the  depth  of  his  vexa- 
tion to  have  committed  suicide. 

Neither  with  Sparta  nor  vnXh  Athens  had  the 
Persians  been  able  to  establish  permanent  relations 
of  confidence  ;  the  case  was  different  with  Thebes. 
From  this  city  the  Persians  had  never  met  with  ill- 
treatment  ;  they  had  been  connected  with  it  by  rela- 
tions of  mutual  hospitality  since  the  days  of  Xerxes 
(vol.  ii.  p.  301) ;  Thebes  had  at  that  time  been  their 
most  faithful  ally,  and  had  in  consequence  of  her 
fidelity  been  made  to  undergo  extreme  hardships.  Now, 
gratefulness  was  one  of  the  prominent  characteristics 
of  the  Persians  ;  and  they  likewise  had  a  just  estimation 
of  true  manliness.  Thus  a  decisive  significance  at- 
tached to  the  chivalrous  individuality  of  Pelopidas,  to 
his  generous  bearing,  and  absolute  unselfishness  ;  while 
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he  was  admirably  supported  in  the  transaction  of  chap.  ii. 
business  by  the  adroitness  of  Ismenias.  In  com-  peif^as 
parison  with  the  other  embassies,  the  Thebans  were  ^^d 
given  full  credit  for  their  straightforwardness  of  ^[^^[^^' 
speech,  clearness  of  intentions,  and  oj^en  honesty  of  (Bc.sesz). 
expression.  Pelopidas  was  unmistakeably  preferred 
to  all  the  rest,  and  his  proposals  were  thoroughly 
approved  by  the  Great  King.  In  the  first  instance, 
therefore,  an  end  was  put  to  the  relations  between 
Sparta  and  Persia,  as  set  on  foot  by  Antalcidas  ; 
Sparta  ceased  to  be  the  state  exclusively  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  Persia.  Next,  the  condition  of  things  • 
brought  about  by  Thebes  was  recognised  as  lawfully 
established — ^in  particular,  therefore,  the  independence 
of  Messenia.  But  Thebes  desired  yet  more  than  this. 
At  the  present  moment,  when  she  was  endeavom-ing 
firmly  to  establish  her  position,  no  state  was  more  in 
her  way  than  Athens,  with  whom  she  had  in  all  sin- 
cerity, but  without  success,  endeavoured  to  establish 
amicable  relations.  Thebes  might  feel  convinced,  that 
the  Athenians  would  oppose  and  hinder  every  step  for- 
ward taken  by  her  in  Peloponnesus  as  well  as  in  Thes- 
saly  and  Macedonia  ;  and  a  feeling  of  bitterness  on  her 
part  against  Athens  was  only  natural.  Now,  for  Persia 
too  thfi  Attic  fleet  was  invariably  an  object  of  more 
appr6nensions  than  was  anything  else;  and  thus  the 
Thebans  were  gratified  by  a  royal  decree,  containing 
the  deepest  humiliation  for  Athens,  viz.  the  order  that 
she  should  dismantle  her  ships-of-war  and  draw  them 
on  shore,  in  other  words  disarm  and  make  herself 
defenceless.  Her  claims  on  Amphipolis  too,  although 
they  had  been  recognised  at  the  congress  in  Sparta, 
were  expressly  rejected,  that  city  beiug  placed  under 
the  royal  protection. 

The  result  of  the  embassy  to  Susa  was  equivalent  to  Rcmdu 
a  fresh  victory  for  Thebes.     A  transformation  of  the  %j^^^ 
Peace  of  Antalcidas  in  her  favour  had  been  brought  oi.  ciu.  i 
to  pass  ;  a  new  system  of  states  under  Persian  superin-  (bc.367). 
tendence  had  been  established  in  compliance  with  her 
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CHAP.  II.  proposals ;  Thebes,  intimately  allied  with  Persia,  had 
obtained  a  recognition  of  her  primacy,  and  wiis 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  treaties.  But 
how  insecure  were  these  results;  how  little  reliance 
could  be  placed  upon  the  Great  King  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  upon  the  assent  of  the  Greek  states 
to  the  agreement  concluded  at  Susa ! 

The  latter  became  evident  first.  For  when  hereupon 
a  congress  of  states  was  summoned  to  Thebes,  where  a 
new  confederacy  was  to  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  the 
treaty,  nothing  was  effected.  Not  one  of  the  envoys 
declared  that  he  was  furnished  with  powers  to  take  the 
oath  ;  while  of  all  the  states  represented  the  Arcadians 
showed  the  sternest  front,  whose  envoy  at  Susa  had 
found  himself  treated  with  less  consideration  than 
t\iQ  Elean,  and  had  given  the  most  vivid  description 
of  the  miserable  condition  of  the  Persian  empire  to  his 
countrymen.  Lycomedes  therefore  protested  at  Thebes 
against  any  intervention  of  Persian  authority,  entirely 
disputed  the  right  of  the  Thebans  to  hold  the  diets  in 
their  city,  and  finally  in  the  name  of  Arcadia  formally 
seceded  from  the  congress. 

Hereupon  the  Thebans  attempted  another  way  of 
procedure.  They  sent  envoys  to  the  several  states 
individually,  and  propounded  the  treaty  for  their 
acceptance.  But  this  attempt  likewise  failed.  The 
Corinthians,  giving  reasons  similar  to  those  ad- 
vanced by  the  Arcadians,  defiantly  refused  acceptance ; 
and  the  envoys  returned  home  with  the  royal  letter, 
without  having  achieved  anything.  The  entire  en- 
deavour to  assert  a  claim,  sanctioned  by  the  express 
authority  of  the  Great  King,  to  the  hegemony,  and  to 
establish  a  new  system  of  states  by  Persian  mediation, 
proved  fruitless.  Thebes  met  with  a  stronger  resistance 
than  she  had  expected  ;  and  this  resistance  was  ail 
the  more  unpleasant,  because  it  gave  itself  the  aspect 
of  honourable  and  national  motives,  although  in  reality 
it  was  only  caused  by  an  obstinate  determination  on 
the  pait  of  individual  states,  to  pursue  each  the  policy 
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of  its  own  particular  choice.     In  any  cuse  Thebes  could  chap.  ii. 
not  but  perceive,  that  force  of  arms  alone  could  bring 
about  a  fixed  system  of  relations.* 

Thebes,  therefore,  once  more  armed  :  and  Epami-  Third 
nondas.  whose  successful  operations  in  Thessalj^  had  ^^^ 
restored  to  him  the  full  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  t»^  f^o- 
for  the  third  time  led  an  army  into  Peloponnesus.  ^''^ 
Corinth  and  Arcadia  maintaining  a  hostile  attitude,  it  (b.c.  867\ 
was  now  indispensable  to  establish  a  firm  footing  at 
other  points ;  and  for  this  purpose  no  region  was  more 
important  than  Achaia,  because  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  for  Thebes   to    have  the   control  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.     In  the  coast-towns  of  Achaia  aris-  Tiuhet  and 
tocratic  constitutions  prevailed,  such  as  had  been  set        ^ 
up  there  during  the  period  of  the  Spartan  supremacy.    ^ 
Epaminondas  proceeded  here  with  the  highest  wisdom ;  "' 

he  pledged  himself  to  the  families  which  directed  the 
public  afiairs  of  the  several  communities,  that  no 
violent  changes  should  take  place ;  so  that,  being  far 
distant  fi-om  Sparta,  they  without  difficulty  joined  the 
Thebans,  while  at  the  same  time  they  renounced  the 
cities  on  the  opposite  shore  dependent  upon  them,  viz. 
Naupactus  and  Calydon.  This  was  a  genuine  gain  for 
the  power  of  the  Thebans  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf ;  and 
likewise  for  their  power  by  land,  because  they  now  no 
longer  needed  the  passes  of  the  Isthmus,  in  order  to 
reach  Peloponnesus. 

These  measures,  notwithstanding,  produced  much 
discontent  in  Thebes  itself,  and  still  more  among  the 
confederates.  That  the  governing  families  should 
have  been  tenderly  treated,  was  declared  to  be  treason 

*  The  embassy  to  Artaxerxes  (Hdlen,  viL  1,  33 ;  Plut.  Felop,  30 ; 
Artax.  22)  is  placed  by  Grote,  on  insufficient  grounds,  before  the  detention 
in  prison  of  Pelopicks.  Schafer,  Demo8th,  i.  82 ;  Sievers,  285,  397. 
Antalcidas'  suicide  oy  refusal  of  food :  Plut.  Artax.  22. — Persian  guarantee 
for  the  autonomy  of  Amphipolis  demanded :  DemostL  xix.  137;  Kehdantz, 
Iph.  131.  The  provisions  hostile  to  Amphipolis  are  certainly  not  credit- 
able to  the  Thebans ;  but  it  should  be  taken  into  account  that  Amphi- 
polis had  itself  driven  the  Thebans  to  this  policy,  because  it  so  coldly 
declined  any  connexion  with  Thebes,  and  thereby  made  impossible  the 
establishment  of  a  fixed  order  in  Greek  affairs  by  means  of  Greek  states. 

VOL.  IV.  H   H 
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CHAP.  II.  against  the  principle  of  popular  liberty  acknowledged 
by  all  the  states  in  arms  against  Sparta ;  inasmuch  as 
l;^e  bond  between  them,  their  union  and  common 
strength,  was  democracy.  Cities  governed  by  aristo- 
crats never  ceased  to  remain  secret  allies  of  Sparta ; 
and  whoever  anywhere  maintained  and  supported  the 
aristocrats,  could  not  but  be  in  secret  connivance  with 
the  Spartans.  So  little  was  the  policy  of  Epaminondas 
understood,  who  certainly  had  a  loftier  end  in  view 
than  a  democratic  propaganda,  and  who  desired,  not 
to  excite  party-passions,  but  to  appease  them. 

The  Arcadians  made  complaints  at  Thebes,  where 
they  found  willing  listeners.  The  same  party-spirit 
was  dominant  here,  and  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
treat  the  Arcadians  with  consideration,  although  no 
rational  man  could  fail  to  perceive,  that  in  spite  of  all 
concessions  no  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon  that 
people.  The  Thebans  therefore  simply  put  an  end  to 
the  treaties  which  had  been  concluded,  sent  governors 
into  the  cities  of  Achaia,  and  expelled  the  noble  fami- 
lies. Thus  fraternal  unity  had  been  re-established 
among  the  allies ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  signal  had 
been  given  for  a  new  civil  war,  which  seized  upon 
the  north  of  the  peninsula  and  made  itself  as  much 
felt  among  the  Arcadians  as  anywhere.  For  the 
expelled  families  maintained  themselves  in  Arcadia 
as  armed  bands,  which,  having  been  betrayed  by 
Thebes,  returned  to  the  side  of  Sparta,  and  in  ex- 
peditions of  plunder  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  the 
Arcadian  borders,  so  as  to  avenge  the  injustice  inflicted 
upon  them.* 
Eaphrm  The  example  once  set  exercised  its  efiects  in  yet 
of  sicym.  Qfj[j(.j-  quarters.  At  Sicyon  the  internal  afiairs  of  the 
city  had  been  likewise  left  intact,  and  it  had  been 
thought  sufficient  to  number  this  important  com- 
munity among  the  members  of  the  confederacy. 
Among  the  noble  Sicyonians  a  citizen  of  the  name  of 

*  Interferences  of  Sparta  in  the  affairs  of  the  Achieans  ;  Thuc.  v.  82 ; 
PdoponntsoSy  i.  417. 
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Euphron  now  came  forward,  an  ambitious  man,  upon  chap.  ii. 
whom  special  confidence  had  formerly  been  reposed  at 
Sparta.  This  personage,  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
ceedings in  Achaia,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the 
allies,  and  declared  himself  ready  to  overthrow  the 
ruling  families  in  Sicyon  also,  to  establish  a  popular 
government  there,  and  by  these  means  for  the  first 
time  to  attach  his  native  city  in  a  really  trustworthy 
manner  to  their  cause.  The  Arcadians  and  Argives 
eagerly  assented  to  his  proposals,  and  Euphron  brought 
about  a  revolution,  in  consequence  of  which  he  became 
personally  the  commander  of  the  troops  and,  with  the 
aid  of  mercenaries,  master  of  the  city.  The  entire 
political  system  of  the  community  was  radically 
changed  ;  the  ancient  families  were  driven  into  exile  ; 
their  possessions  were  confiscated ;  legal  proceedings 
were  instituted  against  all  the  members  of  the  wealthier 
classes  as  pretended  friends  of  Sparta ;  property  belong- 
ing to  the  temples  was  seized ;  and  a  multitude  of  new 
citizens  were  admitted  into  the  civic  body.  An  absolute 
rule  of  force  had  been  called  into  life ;  and  the  new 
Tyrant  carried  on  his  proceedings  with  such  violence, 
as  in  the  end  to  oblige  the  allies  themselves  to  inter- 
fere against  him.  Euphron  had  to  take  flight.  While 
efiecting  his  escape,  he  immediately  changed  his  line 
of  policy  ;  before  embarking,  he  surrendered  the  port 
to  the  Spartans;  hastened  to  Athens,  and  returned 
thence  with  a  band  of  mercenaries.  But  he  was 
unable  to  maintain  himself  at  Sicyon,  and  repaired  to 
Thebes,  in  order  here  to  intrigue  for  new  combina- 
tions. Certain  party-adversanes  who  had  followed 
him  to  Thebes,  murdered  him  in  the  Cadmea.  ITie 
assassin  justified  his  deed  as  Tyrannicide,  and  was 
acquitted ;  but  at  Sicyon  itself  there  remained  so  large 
a  number  of  adherents  of  this  Euphron,  that  a  tomb 
and  sanctuary  were  erected  to  him  as  a  Hero  in  the 
market-place.  Thus  we  recognise  in  the  case  of 
Euphron  the  model  type  of  the  most  reckless  personal 
ambition,  and  at  the  same  time  the  utter  insecurity 
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CHAP.  II.  which  characterised  current  opinion  on  men  and  on 

questions  of  public  law. 

The  affairs  of  Peloponnesus  were  yet  farther  compli- 
cated by  a  fresh  intervention  on  the  part  of  Athens. 
About  this  time  the  Athenians  lost  Oropus,  the  city  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Asopus,  the  possession  of  which  had 
been  in  dispute  from  ancient  times,  and  whidh  was  a 
position  they  could,  on  account  of  the  traffic  with 
Euboea,  hardly  afford  to  spare.  They  had  lost  it  in 
the  Decelean  War  (vol.  iii.  p.  455),  but  had  again  re- 
covered possession  of  it  after  the  Peace  of  Antelcidas ; 
but  since  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  statesmen  of 
Thebes  to  restore  and  unite  Bceotia  in  its  full  extent, 
the  important  coast-district  on  the  Euboean  Sea  could 
not  but  form  a  principal  object  of  their  attention.  It 
behoved  them  to  endeavour  to  drive  out  the  Athenians ; 
and  for  this  purpose  a  welcome  opportunity  was  offered 
by  the  party-movements  among  the  ever  untrustworthy 
and  unsettled  population  of  Oropus  in  the  year  after 
the  Persian  embassy.  The  party  hostile  to  the  Athe- 
nianswasexpeUedb^iteadveL/es;  but  subsequently 
returned  into  the  city  with  the  aid  of  Euboean  Tyrants 
(p.  447).  The  Athenians  armed  to  recover  possession 
of  Oropus ;  but  before  they  had  succeeded  in  this,  the 
Thebans  contrived  to  have  the  disputed  city  given  up 
to  them  ;  and  no  sooner  had  they  once  become  masters 
of  it,  than  they  showed  themselves  fully  determined  to 
remain  such.* 

This  occurrence  produced  extreme  bitterness  of  feel- 
ing at  Athens,  and  this  not  only  against  Thebes,  but 
equally  against  the  allies  of  Athens  herself,  in  par- 
ticular against  Sparta,  by  whom  she  saw  herself  for- 
saken in  return  for  all  her  services  as  an  ally.  And 
this  feeling  predominated  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 


^ 


*  As  to  the  chronolo^  of  events  connected  with  Euphron,  Xenophon 
is  to  be  followed,  as  against  Diod.  xy.  17.  Xenophon  dedsiyely  dates  the 
beginning  of  the  Tyrannis  after  the  third  expedition  of  Epaminondas 
(ThirlwaU,  voL  v.  p.  129).— Oropus :  Hellen,  vii.  4,  1 ;  Diod.  xv.  76. 
Folyzelns  was  then  still  archon,  01.  ciiL  2,  according  to  the  new  SehoL  ad 
JEacL,  i  86.    Cf.  Schafer,  Neue  Jahrb.  fur  FhUoL,  1866,  p.  26. 
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Athenians  not  only  withdrew  their  auxiliary  forces  from  chap.  ii. 
Peloponnesus,  (which  they  did  immediately  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  disturbances  at  Oropus,)  but  also  them- 
selves assumed  a  hostile  attitude  against  Sparta,  and  thus 
indirectly  conferred  an  advantage  upon  the  Thebans. 

The  Athenians  once  more  conceived  the  idea  of  avail-  sepamu 
ing  themselves  of  the  weakness  of  Sparta,  to  play  an  ^Jj!?J5J** 
independent  part  in  Peloponnesus  (p.  415),  and  to  and 
establish  a  firm  footing  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula.  ^^*^' 
In  this  scheme  they  speciaUy  had  Corinth  in  view, 
since  they  generally  had  troops  at  the  Isthmus.  But 
this  intention  resulted  in  its  direct  contrary.  For  the 
Corinthians  were  warned  in  time ;  they  were  utterly 
sick  of  the  troubles  of  war ;  yet  now,  when  they  could 
put  no  trust  in  the  Athenians,  they  were  to  maintain 
at  their  own  expense  the  forces  necessary  for  their 
protection  against  Thebes.  This  became  intolerable 
to  them.  They  therefore  took  occasion  from  this  new 
danger,  with  which  they  were  menaced  by  their  own 
confederate^),  to  make  representations  as  to  their  situa- 
tion at  Sparta.  They  declared  that,  loyal  as  they  were, 
they  must  yet  take  steps  to  secure  a  neutral  posi- 
tion. If  they  were  to  carry  on  the  contest  without 
ceasing,  they  would  exhaust  themselves  to  such  a 
degree,  as  never  again  to  be  able  to  be  of  use  to  the 
Spartans ;  reason  therefore  demanded  that  they  should 
spare  themselves  now.  The  same  inclination  towards 
peace  prevailed  at  Phlius,  the  most  faithful  of  all  the 
cities  confederated  with  Sparta.  Phlius  had  to  suffer 
unspeakably  at  the  hands  of  the  Arcadians  and 
Argives ;  and  was  subjected  to  a  permanent  state  of 
siege.  Sparta,  unable  to  giv^  succour,  assented  to  the 
cities  coming  to  an  understanding  with  Thebes  in 
accordance  with  their  interests.  Corinth,  Phlius,  and 
probably  also  Epidaurus,  now  established  relations 
with  Thebes,  recognised  the  peace  offered  by  her,  and 
.^.dertook  to  fornKliUry'li.ntin-ate.  oi  the  coa- 
dition,  however,  of  not  being  forced  to  fight  against 
the  ancient  head  of  the  confederation  to  which  they 
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CHAP.  IL  had  belonged.  Thus  ajQFairs  assumed  a  somewhat  more 
tranquil  aspect  in  the  north  of  the  peninsula ;  while 
new  complications  were  arising  in  its  interior.* 

The  Arcadians,  under  the  leadership  of  Lycomedes, 
had  no  sooner  observed  this  change  in  the  policy  of 
Athens,  than  they  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  for 
putting  an  end  to  the  connexion  with  Thebes,  which 
was  intolerable  to  them.  The  authorities  of  the  Arca- 
dian confederation  at  the  instigation  of  Lycomedes 
offered  an  alliance  to  the  Athenians,  who  accepted  it^ 
without,  however,  on  that  account  renouncing  their 
league  with  the  Spartans.  They  were  therefore  simul- 
taneously the  allies  of  Sparta  and  of  Arcadia,  while  the 
Arcadians  again  were  simultaneously  allied  with  Thebes 
and  with  Athens,  although  the  latter  was  engaged  in 
an  open  conflict  with  Thebea  At  the  same  time  the 
old  border-war  continued  without  interruption  in  the 
mountains  between  Megalopolis  and  Laconia,  and  in 
this  war  the  Syracusan  auxiliaries  likewise  took  part 
on  the  Spartan  side ;  and  finally,  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  confusion,  a  war  also  broke  out  between 
Arcadia  and  Elis. 
Conflict  Between  these  two  states  a  deep  feeling  of  mutual 

%Tald  ill-will  had  long  prevailed.  The  Eleans  found  them- 
Arcadia.  sclves  deceived  in  their  deske  for  the  recovery  of 
Lepreum  (p.  191) ;  and  the  Arcadians  had  likewise 
failed  to  forgive  the  Eleans  for  the  malicious  joy  dis- 
played by  them  after  the  "  tearless  victory  "  of  Archi- 
damus,  and  for  the  preference  shown  them  at  the 
court  of  Artaxerxes  (p.  464).  Far  from  being  willing 
to  surrender  the  district  of  Triphylia  with  Lepreum, 
which  had  voluntarily  joined  them,  they  rather  cast 
covetous  glances  upon  the  other  territories  of  the  rich 
land  of  their  neighbours,  and  in  particular  upon  the 
treasures  of  Olympia.  They  hoped  that  their  conquest 
of  Elis,  which  was  an  open  country,  would  be  further 
facilitated  by  the  circumstance,  that  a  party  favourable 
to  them  existed  there,  whose  influence  was  constantly 

*  Treaty  of  neiitralit.v  with  Corinth  and  Phliu9  :  Hellen.  yii.  4,  6f. 
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on  the  increase.  But  for  this  very  reason  the  party  chap.  ii. 
hostile  to  the  Arcadian  democracy,  which  still  held 
the  helm  of  affairs  in  Elis,  urged  that  decisive  steps 
should  be  taken.  The  Eleans  marched  out,  and  took 
Lasion,  a  place  high  up  in  the  mountains  near  the 
sources  of  thePeneus,  which  had  fallen  away  from 
the  Elean  government  and  had  joined  Arcadia;  but 
they  were  beaten  back  by  the  Arcadians,  whose  troops 
hereupon  threatened  the  Elean  capital  and  established 
themselves  in  the  high-lying  country  above  Olympia. 

The  Eleans  were  in  a  most  perplexing  situation.  Bauuat 
They  were  without  any  aid  but  that  of  bands  of  ^^v^p^- 
AchdBan  volunteers  (p.  466),  who  covered  their  city ;  (b.'"364). 
while  the  democratic  party  separated  itself  from  the  jvXy, 
civic  community,  and,  after  a  futile  attempt  upon  the 
acropolis  of  Elis,  seized  the  important  city  of  Pylus  in 
the  rear  of  the  capital.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles 
there  remained  nothing  for  the  Eleans  but  to  apply  to 
Sparta,  where  there  was  every  reason  not  to  refuse  the 
request  for  succour.  The  Spartans  had  already  long 
regretted  their  loss  of  influence  at  Olympia ;  they  had 
suffered  a  bitter  humiliation  there,  when  in  the  last 
Olympiad  (ciii.,B.c.  368)  a  Messenian  (Damiscus)  had 
for  the  first  time  been  proclaimed  victor,  and  when  the 
independence  of  Messenia  had  thus  been  solemnly  re- 
cognised by  all  Hellas.  The  utmost  exertions  were 
made  on  either  side ;  for  already  the  time  of  the 
new  Olympic  festival  was  at  hand ;  and  the  Eleans  dis- 
played an  energy,  such  as  had  not  been  expected  from 
a  population  upon  the  whole  peaceable  and  of  a  ten- 
dency to  effeminacy.  For  they  were  aware,  that  the 
Arcadians  had  in  view  nothing  short  of  overthrowing 
the  rules  of  the  great  national  festival  which  had  been 
followed  for  centuries,  and  of  holding  the  celebration 
in  common  with  the  Pisatae,  the  most  ancient  posses- 
sors of  Olympia,  under  the  supremacy  of  Arcadia. 
The  defence  of  the  most  important  rights  of  honour  of 
the  state,  as  well  as  of  the  treasures  of  the  god,  was 
therefore  in   question.     For  the  furtherance  of  their 
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CHAP.  II.  purpose,  the  Eleans  therefore  occasioned  an  irruption  of 

Archidamus  into  the  mountainous  districts  of  Arcadia, 

where  Cromnus  was  occupied.  No  sooner  were  they  freed 
from  the  presence  of  foreign  troops,  than  they  set  out 
to  reconquer  the  places  in  their  own  country  seized  by 
the  democrats ;  but  when  the  Arcadian  troops  returned 
with  greater  speed  than  could  have  been  expected,  and 
availed  themselves  of  a  strong  position  in  Olympia  to 
celebrate  the  festival  there  under  the  protection  of 
their  arms  at  the  customary  season,  about  the  time  of 
the  first  full-moon  after  the  summer-solstice,  the  Eleans 
came  up  with  the  Achaeans,  in  order  at  all  events  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  not  allowing  this  revolutionary 
celebration  of  the  Olympiad  to  proceed  undisturbed. 
The  Arcadians  with  their  auxiliaries  from  Argos  and 
Athens  were  drawn  up  beside  the  Cladeus,  which 
forms  the  boundary  of  the  sacred  soil  towards  the 
west;  on  the  opposite  bank  stood  the  Eleans,  ex- 
cluded from  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  their  own 
land.  Their  indignation  at  this  humiliation  kindled 
a  real  heroism  in  them.  ITiey  crossed  the  Cladeus, 
broke  the  lines  of  the  Arcadians,  and  drove  them 
before  them  with  irresistible  vehemence  as  far  as  the 
centre  of  the  grove  of  the  temple,  where  the  great 
sacrificial  altar  stood.  But  here  they  came  into 
a  most  unfortunate  situation.  For  the  halls  and 
temples  around  were  occupied  by  enemies;  and  the 
Eleans,  hard  pressed  and  exposed  to  missiles  from 
every  side,  were  forced  to  go  back  over  the  Cladeus. 
The  night  ensuing,  it  was  employed  by  the  Arcadians 
to  construct  entrenchments  ;  so  that  on  the  next  morn- 
ing the  Eleans  could  not  venture  upon  a  fresh  attack, 
and  had  to  leave  the  enemy  of  the  land  in  possession 
of  the  sacred  soil. 
Theqnes-  The  Arcadiaus  deemed  themselves  to  have  com- 
Tmpu^  passed  a  mighty  result.  They  were  now  the  protect- 
treaaurci.  ing  powcr  of  Olympia ;  they  had  in  their  possession 
those  rights  of  honour,  to  which  Sparta  had  always 
attached  special  importance  (vol.  i.  p.  241);  and  at  the 
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same  time,  since  the  Pisat®  were  not  a  power  at  all,  chap.  ii. 
they  had  in  their  hands  the  sanctuary  itself  with  all 
its  treasures.  In  truth,  they  could  have  inflicted  no 
keener  humiliation  upon  their  enemies,  Sparta  and 
Elis.  But  no  blessing  rested  upon  this  triumph ;  and 
no  sooner  had  the  treasures  of  the  temple  fallen  intx) 
their  hands,  than  they  became  the  occasion  for  a  bloody 
quarrel  among  the  conquerors. 

The  Arcadian  commanders  had  laid  hands  upon  the 
treasures  at  once,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  their 
troops  what  was  owing  to  them.  No  public  treasure 
existed ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  have  resort  to 
the  gains  of  the  military  expeditions.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  commanders  saw  no  reason  for  treat- 
ing the  spoils  of  war  obtained  at  Elis  diflferently  from 
any  other.  The  federal  authorities  sanctioned  the  pro- 
ceeding; and  it  could  not  but  prove  an  incalculable 
gain  for  all  those  who  really  desired  a  single  united 
state,  if  the  temple  treasure  could  be  used  as  a  federal 
fund,  and  the  federal  army  be  thus  maintained  in- 
dependently of  the  contributions  of  the  individual 
states.  In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  could  the 
central  authority  attain  to  a  fixed  position  of  power. 

But  precisely  herein  lay  a  reason  for  opposition  on  Division 
the  part  of  those  who  were  against  such  a  strengthen-  X^to^. 
ing  of  the  federal  state  ;  and  it  was  certainly  possible  oi.  civ.  2 
most  vigorously  to  support  this  opposition  by  religious  (»-<^-  362). 
scruples ;  for  to  empty  the  sacred  treasury  was  after 
all  even  a  worse  impiety  than  to  seize  dedicatory  gifts, 
when  on  their  way  to  the  god  on  enemies'  vessels  (p. 
383).    At  the  present  moment  the  Mantineans  in  par- 
ticular objected,  among  whom  since  the  death  of  Lyco- 
medes  the  aristocratic  party  had  again  grown  stronger, 
which  advocated  the  autonomy  of  the  city.    The  Man- 
tineans declared  against  the  expenditure  of  the  temple 
moneys ;  they  sent  pay  to  their  '^  contingent  out  of 
their  civic   treasury,  and   solemnly  renounced  every 
participation  in  this  crime.     The  federal  authorities  on 
the  other  hand  called  those  of  Mantinea  to  account  for 
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CHAP.  II.  this  act  of  revolt,  pronounced  sentence  against  them, 

and  sent  troops  to  use  force  against  the  recalcitrant 

member  of  the  confederation.  But  the  Mantineans 
refused  admittance  to  the  soldiers ;  and  as  the  applica- 
tion of  rigour  proved  absolutely  ineflfectual,  a  very 
perceptible  change  of  feeling  soon  ensued  in  Arcadia. 
The  impotence  of  the  central  authorities  manifested 
itself  palpably,  and  many  of  the  lesser  communities 
now  ventured  to  join  the  Mantineans.  Among  a 
population  of  so  primitive  ways  of  life  a  feeling  of 
gloomy  dread  arose  in  the  minds  of  many;  they  were 
unwilling  to  burden  their  consciences;  they  feared,  lest 
the  desecration  of  the  sacred  temple  would  be  visited 
upon  them  and  upon  their  children ;  and  finally  the 
majority  of  votes  in  the  great  federal  assembly  decided 
to  abstain  from  touching  the  moneys  of  the  temple.* 

The  first  consequence  was,  that  all  who  were  with- 
out means  quitted  the  army,  while  those  who  were  in 
better  circumstances  remained.  They  offered  to  serve 
as  volunteers,  and  induced  their  friends  to  enrol  them- 
selves in  the  federal  militia  on  similar  terms ;  and  thus 
the  whole  transaction  ended  in  the  kernel  of  the  troops 
being  formed  by  the  sons  of  the  families  possessed  of 
landed  property ;  it  was  an  aristocratic  reaction,  agreed 
upon  at  Mantinea,  against  those  principles  of  demo- 
cracy upon  which  the  entire  political  system  of  New- 
Arcadia  was  built ;  it  amounted  at  the  same  time  to 
a  thorough  crippling  of  the  central,  authority,  which 
was  now  wholly  dependent  upon  the  goodwill  of  the 
individual  states,  and  to  a  decisive  victory  for  the  ten- 
dency against  union. 

Lycomedes,  whose  death  had  taken  place  immedi- 
at<3ly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  with  Athens, 
had  no  successor  capable  of  keeping  the  national  party 
together  and  of  uniting  Arcadia  by  means  of  it     The 

*  Cromnus :  Athen.  547  ;  Peloponntsos,  i.  291  f.  Silver  pieces  were 
coined  out  of  the  moneys  robbed  from  the  temples,  according  to  0.  Miiller, 
Mhi.  de  VArcadic;  Amiali  ddV  Inst.,  1836.  Contra^  the  author's  ''Bern. 
iiher  arkad.  Miinzeny"  in  Pinder  ii.  Friedl.,  Beitrdge  zur  cilkren  MUhx- 
lunde,  p.  85. 
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country  once  more  fell  to  pieces;  and  simultaneously  chap. ii. 
the  ancient  opposition  between  Mantinea  and  Tegea 
again  asserted  itself,  in  this  way :  that  Mantinea  be- 
came the  focus  of  the  aristocratic  tendency  and  of  the 
endeavour  to  maintain  the  separate  governments  of  the 
several  states,  while  Tegea,  where  also  lay  a  Boeotian 
garrison,  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  democracy 
and  of  the  party  advocating  a  federal  state. 

This  conflict  of  opinions  likewise  determined  the 
foreign  relations  of  Arcadia.  For  the  leaders  and 
ofKcials  of  the  people,  who  in  the  interest  of  the  federal 
state  had  urged  the  unscrupulous  appropriation  of  the 
temple  moneys,  were,  after  they  had  remained  in  a 
minority,  afraid  of  being  actually  called  to  account. 
They  accordingly  applied  for  succour  at  Thebes,  where 
tiiey  pointed  out  the  danger  of  the  whole  of  Arcadia 
being  about  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  aristocrats,  who 
would  beyond  a  doubt  sooner  or  later  carry  it  over  to 
the  side  of  the  Spartans.  But  no  sooner  had  this  step 
become  known,  than  it  occasioned  a  counter-demon- 
stration by  the  opposite  party;  they  carried  a  joint 
resolution,  which  represented  the  former  embassy  as 
totally  unjustified,  and  declined  any  intervention  from 
abroad,  while  at  the  same  time  provision  was  most 
eagerly  made,  to  avoid  all  occasion  for  such  inter\'ention. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  Mantineans,  a  reconcilia-  Peace 
tion  was  brought  about  with  Elis,  including  of  course  ^/%^^^ 
a  complete  renimciation  by  Arcadia  of  all  rights  at   qi  ^[y  2 
Olympia.      The  Arcadian  federation  was  outwardly  i^^-  363). 
restored;    and    in    order    thoroughly  to    annoy  the 
Thebans,   of   all    places  Tegea,    where   the   Boeotian 
troops  were  quartered,  was  chosen  for  the  celebration 
of  a  solemn  peace-festival.     Deputies  were  present 
from  all  the  cantons ;  and  it  may  be  presumed,  that 
the  newly  settled  rules  of  the  federation  were  drawn 
up  in  the  interest  of  the  aristocratic* party. 

But  while  the  multitude  was  unsuspectingly  cele- 
brating the  festival  of  fraternisation,  the  adverse  party 
was  laying  an  insidious  design.     The  same  men  were 
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CHAP.  II.  at  work,  who  were  still  anxious  on  behalf  of  their 
personal  safety,  and  who  had  no  prospect  of  gaining 
the   upper  hand   by  themselves.      They  accordingly 
addressed  themselves  to  the  Theban  commander,  who 
was  an  extremely  imwilling  spectator  at  the  festival, 
contrived  to  represent  it  to  him  in  the  light  of  an 
insult  to  Thebes,  and  induced  him,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  disturbances  and  improprieties  intentionally 
provoked,   suddenly  towards  nightfall  to  order  the 
gates  to  be  closed,  and  the  chief  spokesmen  of  the 
Arcadians  assembled  at  Tegea  to  be  arrested.     In  this 
way  it  was  hoped  to  seize  all  the  leaders  of  the  aristo- 
cratic faction,  and  in  particular  of  the  Mantineans,  and 
thus  to  put  an  end  to  the  entire  anti-Theban  move- 
ment.     But  the  attempted  surprise  had  a.  very  un- 
fortunate ending ;  for  while  the  Mantineans,  whom  it 
had  been  principally  desired  to  secure,  all  reached  the 
outside  of  the  walls  before  the  gates  were  closed,  the 
prison  and  council-house  of  the  Tegeatse  were  filled 
with  mostly  insignificant  folk.     Hereupon  the  direct 
reverse  of  what  the  surprise  was  to  have  accomplished 
ensued.     The  national   party  had  been  put  into  the 
wrong ;  at  its  instigation  Thebes  had  broken  the  peace. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  having  been  humiliated  and  dis- 
couraged, Mantinea  now  first  took  the  lead  in  full  self- 
consciousness  and  in  assurance  of  the  justice  of  her 
cause ;  sent  envoys  to  all  the  cantons ;  marched  her 
civic  army  before  Tegea ;  demanded  the  liberation  of 
the  prisoners,  and  pledged  herself,  that  those  among 
them,  against  whom  there  existed  any  cause  for  com- 
plaint, should  appear  to  give  an  account  of  themselves 
before  the  federal  tribunal 

The  Theban  commander,  in  the  midst  of  an  excited 

population,  was  in  a  position  of  extreme  difficulty.  Not 

venturing  to  reject  the  demand,  he  excused   himself 

by  stating  the  intention,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  to  have 

^^  been,  that  the  country  should  completely  abandon  the 

^^  side  of  Thebes  and  go  over  to  that  of  Sparta.     Here- 

^k  upon  the  Mantineans  sent  to  Thebes,  and  demanded 
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the  execution  of  the  general  for  so  unwarrantable  a  chap.  ii. 
violation  of  the  peaca  These  were  the  occurrences 
in  Peloponnesus  from  the  Olympic  festival  in  the 
summer  of  364  to  the  spring  of  362.  Everything  now 
depended  upon  the  spirit  in  which  the  tidings  of  these 
events  would  be  received  at  Thebes. 

The  Thebans  had  since  their  third  Peloponnesian  nebetas 
expedition  been  occupied  with  far  different  matters  "^^^ 
both  by  land  and  by  sea.  For,  if  the  disarmament  of  ^  p.  863. 
Athens,  which  had  been  an  object  of  the  last  peace 
with  Persia,  was  to  become  a  reality,  Thebes  must  be 
made  a  naval  as  well  as  a  land  power  ;  and  although 
Epaminondas  himself,  according  to  his  entire  tendency, 
had  no  inclination  towards  naval  affairs,  and  dreaded 
the  unsatisfactory  results  which  might  attend  upon  his 
fellow-countrymen  devoting  themselves  to  them,  yet, 
since  circumstances  made  it  necessary,  an  energy  was 
displayed  in  this  direction  also,  which  calls  for  the 
highest  admiration.  For  already  in  the  year  363  the 
first  fleet  of  Thebes  was  able  to  weigh  anchor ;  and  it 
proved  able  to  drive  back  the  Athenians,  who  wished 
to  detain  it  in  the  Euboean  Sea  ;  after  which  it  victo- 
riously sailed  through  the  Archipelago  from  North  to 
South.  This  first  self-assertion  of  the  young  naval 
power  led  to  decisive  results.  For  the  larger  maritime 
cities  were  very  ready  to  seize  this  occasion  of  sepa- 
rating themselves  from  the  Athenians ;  Khodes,  Chius, 
and  Byzantium  joined  the  Thebans. 

With  these  armaments  are   closely  connected  the  Death  of 
undertakings  in  Thessaly,  which  had  been  necessarily  ^*^^ 
neglected  during  the  embassy  to  Persia  and  the  third  a,  dv.  i 
Peloponnesian  expedition.     This  period  had  been  em-  i^-^-  5^*)- 
ployed  by  Alexander,  once  more  to  extend  his  power 
over  the  country.     The  bitterest  complaints  concern- 
ing his  acts  of  violence  reached  Thebes  ;  and,  which 
was  the  most  serious  point  of  all,  the  Athenians  were 
at  all  times  ready  to  support  the  Tyrant,  in  order  to 
derive  advantage  from  him.     It  therefore  behoved  the 
Thebans  to   destroy  this  combination,  to  break  the 
power  of  Alexander,  and    to  make  his  naval  power 
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CHAP.  II.  serviceable  to  themselves.  For  this  purpose  Pelopidas 
was  to  invade  Thessaly  with  an  army  of  7,000  heavy- 
armed  troops.  It  was  in  the  month  of  June  364. 
Everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  march-out.  But 
the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  (on  June  30th) 
excited  such  terror,  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
carry  out  the  undertaking.  But  Pelopidas  would  not 
allow  his  military  ardour  to  be  restrained.  He  left 
the  army  behind  him,  and  entered  upon  the  expedition 
with  300  picked  horsemen.  The  hatred  prevailing 
against  Alexander  was  his  best  ally.  No  sooner  had 
he  crossed  the  frontier,  than  the  whole  population 
joined  his  standard.  In  the  character  of  a  liberator  he 
passed  from  city  to  city ;  at  Pharsalus,  by  the  heights 
of  Cynoscephalse,  the  Tjrrant  of  Pherae  awaited  him  at 
the  head  of  a  force  doubling  his  in  numbers.  Pelo- 
pidas made  the  first  onset.  He  caught  sight  of 
Alexander ;  and  hereupon  nothing  could  restrain  him 
from  rushing  with  foolhardy  courage  upon  the  body- 
guard, in  the  centre  of  which  he  intended  to  slay  the 
hated  Tyrant  with  his  own  hand.  But  before  he 
could  reach  Alexg,nder,  who  was  drawing  back  before 
him,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  pierced  by  the  spears  of  the 
mercenaries.  His  men  hurried  after  him,  and  avenged 
his  fall  by  gaining  a  complete  victory.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was,. that  Alexander  was  restricted  to 
the  territory  of  his  city,  and  had  to  promise  regularly 
to  furnish  a  contingent;  but  the  chief  gain  of  this 
dearly-bought  victory  consisted  in  the  disruption  of 
the  combination  between  Pherae  and  Athens,  and  in 
the  fact,  that  the  privateering  vessels  of  the  Tyrant 
henceforth  materially  contributed  to  weaken  the  naval 
dominion  of  Athens,  and  inflicted  heavy  damage  upon 
her  in  the  Archipelago  as  well  as  on  her  own  coasts. 
These  events  occurred  at  the  very  season  when  Epami- 
nondas  was  for  the  first  time  making  his  appearance 
with  a  fleet  of  Boeotian  ships-of-war  in  the  -^gean.  * 

*  Epaminondas'  dislike  of  the  sea:  Plut.  PhUoponneny  14. — Theban 
fleet :  Diod.  xv.  78. — Pelopidas  buried  on  the  field  of  battle  :  Plut. 
Pelop.  33. 
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Such  had  been  the  progress  made  by  the  Theban  chap.  ii. 
power  in  the  north  and  on  the  sea,  when  the  envoys  T~^, 


fica- 


from  Arcadia  arrived,  to  demand  the  punishment  of  uwi  of 
the  Theban  military  governor.  Epaminondas  stood  as  fi^tJaZ] 
general-in-chief  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and  at  the 
height  of  his  authority ;  his  fellow-citizens  felt  more 
distinctly  than  ever,  what  he  had  made  them ;  while 
he  was  himself  resolved  to  use  all  his  energy  in  the 
application  of  decisive  measures  to  Peloponnesus.  He 
had  hoped,  with  the  assistance  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Peloponnesian  communities,  to  overthrow  the 
supremacy  of  Sparta,  without  having  recourse  to  san- 
guinary wars ;  but  his  plans  had  been  frustrated  by 
the  intervention  of  Athens.  Mantinea,  on  which  he 
had  always  specially  reckoned,  had  become  the  head- 
quarters of  his  adversaries.  Nothing  now  remained 
for  him,  but  to  gather  the  remnants  of  the  Theban 
party,  and  utterly  to  break  the  resistance  of  his 
opponents. 

He  therefore  gave  to  the  envoys  an  answer  so  severe  The  Man- 
and  bitter,  as  had  never  yet  been  heard  to  issue  from  ^^l^^_^ 
his  lips.    The  military  governor,   whose  punishment  mancUd 
they  demanded,  had,  they  were  told,  only  erred  in  ^^^^*" 
having  released  his  prisoners.     The  Thebans,  it  was 
added,  had  for  the  sake  of  Arcadia,  and  at  the  demand 
of  its  population,  imposed  the  heaviest  sacrifices  upon 
themselves  and  entered  upon  arduous  wars;  it  was 
owing  to  Thebes  alone,  that  an  independent  and  free 
Arcadia  was  in  existence.     Hereby  Thebes  had   as- 
suredly at  all  events  acquired  a  title  to  object  to  the 
conclusion  of  treaties  of  peace,  and  to  the  establish- 
ment of  new  political  institutions  by  the  Arcadians 
without  her  consent.     Any  self-willed  proceeding  of 
this  kind  amounted  to  a  breach  of  federal  obligations, 
and  to  an  act  of  treason.    Such  a  state  of  things  could 
not  be  allowed  to  endure.     He  would  himself  proceed 
to  Arcadia,  in  order  to  unite  with  those  who  were 
loyal,  and  to  let  the  opposite  party  feel  the  fulness  of 
his  rigour. 


V 
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which  had  concluded  peace  with  Thebes,  but  on  condi-  chap.  ii. 
tion  of  being  allowed  to  remain  neutral  as  towards 
Sparta, —  such  as  Corinth  and  Phlius.  A  similar  position 
was  claimed  in  the  north  by  Phocis,  which  declared 
itself  to  be  under  no  obligation  of  furnishing  its  con- 
tingent, except  in  case  of  JBoeotia  being  attacked. 

None  of  these  relations  admitted  of  being  perma-  Fouhh 
nently  maintained ;  a  fixed  condition  of  things  was  XnU)^Pdo^ 
only  to  be  established  by  renewed  conflict.  If  the  city  pannmis. 
of  Epaminondas  was  to  assume  the  direction  of  the 
Greek  world,  a  second  Leuctra  was  needed  to  humble 
those  states  which  were  now  exerting  their  last  re- 
sources against  Thebes.  The  day  of  blood  was  awaited 
with  a  feeling  of  sickening  expectation ;  and  the 
armies  of  the  Greeks  gathered  like  tempest-clouds 
from  north  and  south  towards  the  Arcadian  moun- 
tains. From  the  south,  up  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas, 
came  the  Spartans  under  Agesilaus,  with  a  levy  com- 
prising aU  their  men  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  from 
the  north  the  army  of  the  Thebans  under  Epami- 
nondas, who  now  had  to  meet  the  heaviest  crisis  of  all 
without  his  friend ;  but  he  was  in  full  vigour,  conscious 
of  his  goal,  and  animated  by  lofty  courage.  He  halted 
at  Nemea,  in  order  on  the  way  to  intercept  the  Athe- 
nians, of  whom  he  knew  that  they  had  not  yet  arrived 
in  the  peninsula.  But  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
deceived  by  the  report,  that  the  Athenians  were  this 
time  coming  by  sea ;  and  he  therefore  left  the  passes 
open,  and  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Tegea,  where  he 
caused  the  Messenians,  South- Arcadians  and  Argives 
to  eflfect  a  junction  with  him,  so  that  his  forces 
amounted  to  30,000  heavy-ai-med  troops  and  3,000 
cavalry.  But  he  kept  his  army  within  the  city,  so 
that  the  enemy,  who  had  meanwhile  taken  up  his  posi- 
tion at  Mantinea,  could  not  obtain  any  information  as 
to  its  numbers  and  quality.  All  eyes  were  turned 
to  Mantinea ;  a  sudden  sally  being  expected  out  of  the 
northern  gates  of  Tegea.  But,  instead  of  this,  Epami- 
nondas one  evening,  as  darkness  was  coming  on, — the 

VOL.  IV.  I   I 
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CHAP.  II.  season  was  the  height  of  summer, — ^passed  with  his 

'J'^,  troops  out  of  the  southern  gate.    He  knew  that  Sparta 

noiidas  was   virtually  unprotected.      His  intention  was    to 

in  Sparta,.  ^Q^^^^y  ^\^q  Q^^y^  ^^iA  there  to  dictate  peace  to  the 

(B.c"3(52).  Spartans.  It  was  thus  that  he  hoped  to  dissolve  the 
June,  league  of  his  adversaries,  and  to  be  able  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  hegemony  without  a  battle.  The  en- 
terprise was  proceeding  admirably,  and  quite  unob- 
served by  the  enemy.  But  there  were  traitors  in 
Epaminondas'  own  army.  A  man  belonging  to  the  body 
of  Thespieans,  who  were  serving  in  the  army  against 
their  will,  Euthynus  by  name,  escaped  during*  the 
night,  and  announced  in  the  enemy's  camp  what  was 
being  done.  Agesilaus  sent  a  courier  to  Sparta  in  ad- 
vance, and  himself  started  with  all  his  troops  to  rescue 
his  native  city.  At  daybreak  the  Thebans  descended 
into  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas,  and  advanced  across  the 
bridge  into  the  city;  they  could  not  but  believe  their 
plan  to  have  perfectly  succeeded.  But  no  sooner  had 
they  penetrated  into  the  streets,  than  they  unexpectedly 
found  everything  ready  for  a  defence.  Archidamus 
was  in  the  city.  By  his  orders  all  the  narrower  lanes 
had  been  blocked  by  entrenchments ;  on  the  roofs 
stood  the  old  men,  women,  and  children,  prepared  to 
cover  the  foe  with  stones  and  missiles ;  the  dwelling- 
houses  and  garden- walls  had  been  pulled  down  ;  even 
the  sacred  tripods  had  not  been  spared,  in  order  that 
everything  might  be  employed  for  barricading  all  ways 
of  access.  Agesilaus  distributed  the  troops  about  the 
most  important  points,  and  emulated  his  son  Archida- 
mus in  self-devotion  to  the  preservation  of  their  native 
city.  It  was  the  second  time  that  the  Spartans  fought 
for  their  own  hearths  and  homes  ;  and  once  more 
Epaminondas  had  to  experience,  how  in  some  respects 
it  was  harder  to  overcome  an  open  than  a  walled  town. 
The  few  Spartan  troops  would  have  been  incapable  of 
occupying  a  wall  round  the  whole  city;  and  when 
such  a  wall  has  once  been  broken  through  on  one  side, 
all  is  usually  lost,  because  it  is  rarely  possible  to  re- 
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unite  the  defenders  in  the  interior  of  a  city.     More-  CRX?.  ii. 

over,  a  wall  with  its  turrets  oilers  to   the   besiegers  

fixed  standpoints  and  means  of  covering  themselves, 
as  soon  as  they  have  eflfected  their  entry  at  any  one 
point.  But  in  an  open  and  diffusedly-built  city,  such 
as  Sparta,  the  conflict  was  necessarily  broken  up  into  a 
series  of  separate  fights,  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  take 
a  commanding  view,  and  which  it  was  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  conduct  to  a  common  end.  Moreover,  they 
mostly  took  place  under  circumstances  extremely  un- 
favourable to  the  Thebans.  Thus,  even  the  success 
obtained  here  and  there  had  no  real  significance. 
Epaminondas  contrived  to  penetrate  with  his  body  of 
men  as  far  as  the  market-place,  from  which  the  main- 
roads  led  to  the  several  quarters  of  the  city ;  he  like- 
wise occupied  some  of  the  heights  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.  But  at  other  points  the  troops  which 
had  entered  were  irresistibly  pushed  back  towards  the 
river  by  the  ardour  of  the  Spartans,  and  not  without 
heavy  losses.  No  rising  occurred  on  the  part  of  the 
Helots  and  Perioeci  in  favour  of  Thebes ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  arrival  of  Sparta's  allies  from  Arcadia  was 
hourly  to  be  expected. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  unadvisable  for  Jutreatof 
Epaminondas  to  remain  longer.  His  plan  of  occupy-  ^^' 
ing  Sparta  before  the  arrival  of  Agesilaus  had  been 
fi-ustrated  by  treason ;  and  since  he  could  not  think 
of  awaiting  the  enemy  in  the  difficult  valley  of 
the  Eurotas  and  there  giving  battle,  he  resolved 
rapidly  to  return  to  Arcadia,  being  aware  that  the 
other  head-quarters  of  his  adversaries,  Mantinea,  were 
now  void  of  troops,  and  thus  hoping  to  be  able  to 
execute  a  second  surprise  with  better  success.  He 
accordingly  caused  the  watch-fire  on  the  heights  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  Eurotas  to  be  kept  up,  so  that  a 
renewal  of  the  struggle  was  naturally  anticipated  at 
Sparta  for  the  next  morning ;  while,  as  soon  as  night 
had  arrived,  he  took  his  departure  unobserved  with 
the  bulk  of  his  forces,  and  returned  to   Arcadia  by 

I  I  2 
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CHAP.  II.  several  routes.     On  the  following  day  he  allowed  the 
T7 — TT  infantiT  to  rest  in  Tegea,  but  the  cavalry  he  sent  on 

Attempted  J    ,  ,  •  /•    ikr       ^'  V.^1 

mrprise  of  at  ouce  luto  the  territory  oi  Mantmea,  the  citizens 
Maruinea,  ^^  which  wcrc  mostly  outside  the  gates,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  cessation  of  warfare  which  had  been 
unexpectedly  granted  them,  to  bring  in  their  har- 
vest. The  sudden  appearance  of  the  hostile  squadrons 
spread  the  utmost  terror  among  the  Mantineans.  Not 
only  their  harvest,  and  their  flocks  and  herds,  with  a 
large  number  of  labourers,  of  women  and  children, 
who  were  in  the  fields,  but  also  their  city  itself  was 
placed  in  a  situation  of  extreme  peril. 

But  about  the  very  hour  when  part  of  the  citizens 
were  hastening  full  of  fear  into  the  city,  to  announce  the 
danger  which  was  upon  it,  the  Ath;nian  auxiUaries 
had  unexpectedly  arrived.  Their  force,  which  had 
mai-ched  without  let  or  hindrance  in  the  rear  of  Epami- 
nondas  through  the  passes  abandoned  by  him,  num- 
bered 6,000  men,  and  was  under  the  command  of 
Hegesilaus.  The  cavalry  had  not  yet  had  time  to 
recover  by  rest  and  food  from  their  night-march  ;  but 
under  existing  circumstances  they  were,  notwithstand- 
ing, ready  at  once  to  take  the  field ;  and  their  attack 
upon  the  Theban  and  Thessalian  horse,  superior  in 
numbers  to  themselves,  was  so  well  conducted  and  so 
vigorous,  that  their  opponents  were  after  a  hot  skir- 
mish forced  to  retreat  to  Tegea,  since  there  was  no 
infantry  to  support  their  attempt.  Thus  the  Man- 
tineans and  their  city  were  preserved  ;  and  the  second 
well-devised  strategical  plan  of  Epaminondas  had  been 
likewise  frustrated  by  circumstances  which  no  human 
ingenuity  could  have  foreseen. 
Epami-  The  Spirit  of  the  general  was  not  broken  by  these 

^^^  mishaps.  He  had  desired  to  avoid  a  bloody  battle; 
Mantinea.  in  this  lie  had  failed.  It  was  now  necessary  to  fight  a 
battle  in  the  open  field ;  and  in  the  open  field  he  was 
most  assured  of  his  superiority.  His  troops  had  by 
no  means  been  discouraged  by  their  resultless  forced 
marches    and    fatigues,   but    joyously    obeyed    their 
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general's  orders.  This  state  of  feeling  showed  itself  chap.  ii. 
notably  among  the  Arcadians,  generally  so  prone  to 
aversion  from  Thebes ;  and  it  furnishes  the  most 
splendid  testimony  to  the  greatness  of  Epaminondas 
as  a  general,  that  we  find  them,  on  account  of  their 
admiration  of  his  personal  character  and  bearing, 
evincing  a  desii-c  to  be  themselves  Thebans,  placing 
the  Boeotian  crest,  the  club  of  Heracles,  on  their 
shields,  and  prej^aring  for  the  battle  as  for  a  festival.* 

Epaminondas  could  not  allow  himself  to  postpone 
the  battle ;  probably  part  of  the  confederates  had 
.only  bound  themselves  for  a  certain  time.  He  ad- 
*  vanced  w^ith  all  his  troops  from  Tegea  through  the 
Pelagus-forest  into  the  enemy's  territory  ;  but,  instead 
of  advancing  in  a  straight  line  against  the  enemy,  who 
had  again  assembled  his  forces  in  their  full  numbera 
before  Mantinea,  he  turned  off  to  the  left  towards  the 
heights  bounding  the  plain  in  the  north-west.  Here 
he  caused  his  troops  to  halt  and  pile  their  arms,  and 
appeared  to  be  about  to  pitch  his  camp.  The  enemy, 
who  had  already  drawn  up  in  complete  order  of  battle, 
as  soon  as  Epaminondas  made  his  appearance  out  of 
the  wood,  concluded  from  his  having  turned  aside  on 
his  march,  that  he  wished  to  avoid  a  battle;  they  there- 
fore broke  up  their  ranks  and  took  the  bridles  off  their 
horses.  But  Epaminondas*  real  reason  for  choosing 
the  more  remote  position  had  been  to  delude  the 
enemy,  and  to  prepare  the  attack  unobserved  by  him. 

He  formed  his  left  wing  out  of  the  best  troops  of 
the  Thebans  and  Arcadians  ;  and  it  was  this  wing 
which  was  to  decide  the  battle.  He  giive  it  a  deep 
wedge-like  disposition,  designed  for  breaking  through 
the  enemy's  line,  while  the  centre  and  the  right  wing 

*  The  Thespioan  Euthynns  (quaere  £va>ia;/iof,  Keil,  Syll,  Inscr.  B<Kot 
213),  Plut.  Ages.  34.  With  bchiifer,  Dtmosth.  iii=.  5,  I  consider  the 
account  of  CalliHthenes  the  more  trustworthy. — Hogesihius :  Sicvers,  Gcsch, 
Griech.  330  ;  Ephonis  ajt.  Dio;;.  L.  AV;j.  10 ;  Deinosth.  xix.  21K>.— Crest 
on  the  shielfls  :  Hclhn.  vii.  5,  20;  inisunderstiKxl  by  Orute,  vol.  x.  p.  4(J3. 
Clarli t  FtloponnesuH^l}.  138,  wishes  to  read  /lotraXa  fx^vras.  All  ditli- 
cuhies  are  removed  by  fnlluwing  the  best  MSB.  in  omitting  fX"*^*^* 
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CHAP.  II.  merely  occupied  the  foe  to  the  extent  of  preventing 

him  from  helping  to  resist  the  main  attack.     For  this 

purpose    he    had    placed   at  the   end   of   the  right 

wing  a  special  division  of  Euboeans  and  mercenaries, 

who  were  to  threaten  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy  in 

the  flank,  and  thus  to  be  obstacles  to  his  freedom  of 

movement. 

BatOeof        When  everything  was  ready,  the  signal  was  given. 

MarUiTua.  rpj^^   cavalry,  also    disposed  wedge-wise,   and    drawn 

(B.a  362).   up  by  the  side  of  the  wing  which  was  to  make  the 

July  zd.    attack,  first  advanced,  in  order  to  surprise  the  enemy. 

The  latter  flew  to  arms  in  hot  liaste,  and  amidst  much 

tumult ;  every  man  sought  his  proper  place,  the  horses 

were  bridled,  and  the  Spartan  cavalry  drew  itself  up 

in  a  broad  mass,  in  order  to  drive  back  the  Thebans 

who  were  charging  their  wing.     But  in  vain.     The 

Thebans  broke  tlie  line,  scattered  their  enemies,  and 

threw  them  back  upon  the  infantry. 

Hitherto  it  had  been  thought  that  nothing  was  in 
question  beyond  a  cavalry  charge,  intended  to  make 
good  the  failure  of  a  few  days  before.  But  suddenly 
the  entire  army  was  seen  approaching  from  the  base 
of  the  heights,  with  Epaminondas  in  person  at  the 
head  of  the  wing,  which  was  advancing  at  a  quick 
step.  The  Mantineans  and  their  allies  disposed  their 
ranks  as  best  they  could.  Together  they  formed  a  line 
drawn  riglit  across  the  plain,  with  its  rear  towards  the 
city,  which  it  was  their  object  to  cover.  On  the  right 
wing  stood  the  Mantineans  with  the  rest  of  the  Arca- 
dians ;  to  them,  according  to  the  most  recent  treaty, 
the  supreme  command  belonged.  Next  came  the  Lace- 
daemonians, then  the  Eleans  and  Achseans.  The  left 
wing  was  composed  of  the  6,000  Athenians.  The 
total  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  20,000  infantry  and 
2,000  horse;  the  enemy  was  therefore  considerably 
superior  in  numbers.  There  was  no  lack  of  courage 
or  ardour  for  battle ;  but  there  was  no  leader  amoug 
them  who  might  have  been  capable  of  contending  in 
tactical  skill  with  an  Epaminondas.   They  had  no  plan 
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of  their  own,  and  by  the  breadth  of  the  line  in  which  chap.  ii. 
they  were  drawn  up  facilitated  the  execution  of  their 
opponent's  designs.  When  the  enemy's  column  threw 
itself  into  their  right  wing,  no  resistance  was  offered. 
The  entire  wing  was  broken  up,  and  involved  the 
centre  in  the  confusion  which  ensued.  The  battle 
had  been  gained  by  the  Thebans  as  soon  its  it  had 
begun.  But  at  the  veiy  moment  when  the  victory 
was  decided,  the  victors  lost  all  the  results  obtained  by 
them.  For  Epaminondas  had  thrown  himself  too  reck- 
lessly into  the  fray,  and  had  to  be  earned  out  of  the 
battle  seriously  wouuded.  For  a  time  the  advantage 
remained  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  Thebans 
but  soon  the  troops  felt  themselves  without  guidance 
the  pursuit  stood  still ;  the  enemy  began  to  re-unite 
and  the  Athcjiians  even  succeeded  in  wamn^j  a  sue- 
cessful  contest  with  the  Theban  division,  drawn  up 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  right  wing. 

Where  the  vast  plain  of  Tripolitza  contracts  itself  Death  of 
into  a  narrow  pass,  formerly  the  boundary  between  ^^^" 
the  territories  of  the  cities  of  Mantinea  and  Tegea,  a 
ridge  of  heights,  shaped  like  a  tongue,  projects  from 
the  western  side  of  the  mountain,  offering  a  free  view 
over  the  field  to  the  north.  At  its  biise  spread  the 
oak-forest  of  Pelagus,  which  covered  the  pass  and 
extended  for  the  distance  of  a  full  hour's  march  to- 
-wards  Man  tinea.  .  This  ridge  was  .called  Scape,  the 
"  watch-tower,"  and  was  doubtless  frequently  employed 
by  the  Tegeatse  in  their  numerous  border-feuds,  for 
observing  the  movements  of  their  enemies.  This  was 
the  place  to  which  Epaminondas  was  carried.  Here 
he  once  more  awoke  from  his  severe  wound  to  full 
consciousness,  and  was  pleased  when  his  shield,  which 
had  dropped  from  his  arm  in  the  fray,  was  brought 
him  by  faithful  comrades  ;  he  lived  to  hear  the  tidings 
of  the  victory,  and  was  about  to  issue  instructions  to 
his  captains  lolaidas  and  Diophantus,  as  to  the  use 
they  were  to  make  of  it.  But  when  it  was  announced 
that  these  too  had  fidlen,  he  gave  the  advice,  which  he 
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CHAP.  II.  bequeathed  as  his  last  words  to  his  native  city,  to  make 

peace.     Hereby  he  indeed  lived  to  acknowledge  that 

the  goal,  for  which  he  had  striven,  had  not  been 
reached,  and  could  not  be  reached  But  this  feeling 
failed  to  disturb  the  sublime  calm  of  his  soul ;  for  he 
was  conscious  of  having  laboured  unselfishly  to  the 
last  for  the  freedom  and  greatness  of  his  people.  With 
tranquil  equanimity  he  bade  them  draw  the  point  of 
the  spear  from  his  breast ;  and  died. 

Even  as  his  friend  lay  beneath  the  Thessalian  soil, 
so  he  was  himself  buried  by  his  coimtrymen  in  the 
field  of  Man  tinea, — on  the  spot  where  his  Thebans  had 
first  fallen  upon  the  Spartan  cavalry.  Thus  the  very 
burying-place  of  these  two  men  gave  testimony,  in 
what  regions  Thebes,  made  great  by  their  virtues,  had 
been  victorious  and  powerful.* 


Review  of 
the  period 
of  the 
greatness 
of  Thebes. 


On  a  review  of  the  events  from  RC.  379  to  362,  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  hardly  any  period  of 
Greek  history,  in  which  the  relations  between  the 
several  Greek  states  were  transformed  so  rapidly  and 
thoroughly,  as  in  these  seventeen  years. 

We  see  a  city,  long  devoid  of  glory  and  restricted 
to  a  small  inland  territory,  densely  surrounded  in  its 
own  country  by  the  most  jealous  neighbours,  dis- 
tracted by  partie§  and  then  completely  humbled  by 
Sparta,  rising  within  a  short  period  of  time  by  the 
developement  of  its  own  resources  to  become  the  centre 
of  a  state.  This  state  we  see  laying  utterly  low  the 
military  power  supreme  in  Greece,  tearing,  from  it  half 
of  its  land,  calling  into  life  new  cities  and  states  in 
Peloponnesus,  forcing  Thessaly  to  furnish  a  military 
contingent,  causing  Macedonian  princes  to  be  given 

♦  A  description  of  the  battle  is  given  by  Schiifer,  Demosth.  iii.,  Ap- 
pendix 1.  Date :  Arch(rol.  Zeilg.,  1856,  p.  263.  After  the  octaeteris 
(Boeckh,  MondajMen,  28)  the  1st  of  the  month  of  Hecatombaeon  of 
01.  civ.  3  falls  on  July  2  (2-3);  hence  the  12th  of  Scirophorion  of  01.  civ. 
2  between  July  3d-5th. —Scope  :  Feloponnesos,  i.  247. — Epaminondas 
buried  at  the  public  cost,  dtA  »r€wW:  Plut.  Cowp.  Per.  et  Fab.  1. 
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up  to  it  as  hostages,  uniting  Byzantium  and  Rhodes  chap.  ti. 
in   a  naval  league,  and  negotiating  abroad  as  the 
power  holding  the  primacy  in  Hellas. 

The  policy  of  Thebes  was  not  new  in  itself;  it  Compari- 
rather  represented    the   old    principles,    which   were  ^^^^^f* 
merely  being  fought  out  in   another  form,  and  the  '^^^-^     , 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  Sparta,  ever  desirous  of  thtuo/^^ 
becoming  again  the  mistress  of  Greece  ;  and  from  the  AUuns. 
moment  that  Thebes  asserted  herself  as  an  independent 
power  as  against  these  claims,  she  acted  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Attic  policy,  while  Athens  herself  was  too  weak  to 
continue  it. 

It  is  also  remarkable  to  observe  the  agreement  in 
points  of  detail  between  the  formation  of  the  Theban 
and  that  of  the  Athenian  power,  which  diflfer  only  in 
this  respect,  that  in  Theban  history  a  brief  series  of 
years  contains  compressed  into  it  what  in  the  gradual 
growth  of  Athens  is  separated  by  centuries.  Thus,  in 
the  first  instance,  either  city  based  its  power  upon  the 
union  of  the  country  into  the  territory  of  a  single  state. 
Again,  in  either  state  the  overthrow  of  an  illegal 
dominion  became  the  starting-point  of  a  new  history ; 
in  either  state  the  casting-otf  of  the  yoke  of  Tyrants 
was  accompanied  by  a  display  of  new  vitality  through- 
out the  population,  which  was  not  confined  to  political 
life.  An  intellectual  activity,  such  as  displayed  itself 
at  Athens  about  the  time  of  the  Persian  Wars,  a  vivid 
desire  for  varied  and  higher  culture,  likewise  asserted 
themselves  at  Thebes,  when  she  was  vindicating  to  her- 
self her  freedom ;  and  just  as  Athens  appropriated  to 
herself  the  new  elements  of  culture  from  the  islands 
and  from  Asia  Minor,  so  Thebes  again  acquired  them 
from  Athens  and  from  Southern  Italy. 

Either  state  had  to  prove  its  young  liberty  and  the 
intellectual  advance  of  its  citizens  in  a  conflict, — and 
in  the  first  instance  in  a  conflict  waged  in  self-defence 
against  the  attempts  made  to  re-impose  the  Tyrannical 
yoke  upon  it.  Leuctra  was  the  Marathon  of  the 
Thebans.     The  defensive  was  converted  into  an  offen- 
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CHAP.  II.  sive  war,  because  no  real  security  could  be  gained 
except  by  seeking  out  the  foe  in  his  own  domains, 
although  the  other  Hellenes  oppressed  by  him  were 
liberated,  and  he  was  himself  rendered  incapable  of 
pursuing  his  policy  of  oppression.  Thebes  became,  as 
Athens  once  had  become,  the  champion  of  national 
liberty,  by  struggling  against  the  pressure  of  a  selj&sh 
and  faithless  system  of  force  which  weighed  upon  aU 
Hellas  ;  and  her  lot  was  more  unfortunate  only  in  this, 
that  she  had  invariably  to  fight  against  members  of  the 
same  Hellenic  race,  while  to  the  Athenian^  was  granted 
the  glorious  epoch  of  a  national  contest  against  thQ 
foreign  foe. 
Th^  two  When  small  states  come  forth  from  their  restricted 

^^A^.    sphere,  to  undertake  great  tasks,  they  can  only  succeed 
in  accomplishing  them  under  the  guidance  of  indi- 
vidual men  prominent  in  the  community  by  energy 
of  will  and  intellectual  gifts.     About  the  time  of  her 
rising  Thebes  possessed  not  a  few  high-minded  men, 
capable  of  sacrificing  everything  for  important  ends; 
yet  her  entire  greatness  rested  on  two  individualities, 
which  had  to  accomplish  what  was  done  for  Athens  by 
a  brilliant  series  of  Attic  statesmen.     Pelopidas  was 
•    the  heroic  champion  and  pioneer  who,  like  Miltiades 
and  Cimon,  with  full  energy  absolved  the  tasks  imme- 
diately at  hand;  while  Epaminondas  was  the  states- 
man whose  glance  took  a  wider  range,  who  organised 
the  state  at  home,  and  established  its  foreign  relations 
upon  a  thoroughly  thought-out  plan ;  he  created  the 
bases  of  the  power  of  Thebes,  as  Themistocles  and 
Aristides  had  those  of  the  power  of  Athens,  and  main- 
tained them,  so  long  as  he  lived,  by  the  vigour  of  his 
mind,  like  another  Pericles.     And  indeed  it  would  be 
difiicult  to  find  in  the  entire  course  of  Greek  history 
any  two  great  statesmen  who,  in  spite  of  differences  of 
character  and  of  outward  conditions  of  life,  resembled 
one  another  so  greatly,  and  were  as  men  so  truly  the 
peers  of  one  another,  as  Pericles  and  Epaminondas. 
In  the  case  of  both  these  men,  the  chief  foundation 
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of  their  authority  was  their  lofty  and  varied  mental  chap.  ii. 
culture ;  what  secured  to  them  their  intellectual  supe-  ^^^  ^ 
riority,  was  the  love  of  knowledge  which  pervaded  and  sonbehceen 
ennobled  the  whole  being  of  either ;  and  the  orator  ^^^ 
Alcidamas  explicitly  remarks,  that  Thebes  enjoyed  and 
good  fortune  after  she  had  secured  j)hilosophers  as  her  -^^"^*^- 
leaders.  We  therefore  find  in  Thebes,  as  well  as  in 
Athens,  in  the  midst  of  a  democratic  commonwealth 
an  aristocratic  leadership,  a  personal  rule  of  the  man 
who  was  intellectually  the  first  among  the  citizens. 
Epaminondas,  like  Pericles,  directs  his  native  city  as 
^the  man  in  whom  the  civic  community  places  supreme 
confidence,  and  whom  it  therefore  re-elects  from  year 
to  year  as  general ;  like  Pericles  too,  he  has  in  the 
midst  of  his  career  to  suffer  from  the  vacillating  spirit 
of  his  feUow-citizens,  and  from  the  hostile  machina- 
tions of  an  adverse  party,  which  considers  democratic 
equality  to  be  injured  by  his  superiority.  Such  men  as 
Meneclidas  (p.  436)  at  Thebes  correspond  to  Cleon  and 
his  like.  Epaminondas,  too,  bore  with  lofty  equani- 
mity all  hostile  cavils  and  attempts  to  subject  him  to 
neglect ;  and  he  too  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  ever  and  again 
return  to  him,  and  remain  true  to  him  up  to  his  last 
hour.  Like  Pericles,  he  was  invariably  successful  as  a 
military  commander  in  all  undertakings  of  greater  im- 
portance, because  like  him  he  knew  how  to  unite  the 
highest  prudence  to  the  utmost  energy,  and  in  par- 
ticular because  he  understood  how  to  ennoble  and 
elevate  his  troops  by  his  own  spirit.  He  taught  them, 
as  Pericles  had  taught  the  Athenians,  to  overcome 
superstitious  prejudices,  and  to  let  party-hatred  and 
vulgar  violence  fall  into  disuse.  No  sooner  had  his 
influence  been  impaired,  than  they  fell  back  into  their 
old  faults ;  and  to  such  intervals  belong  those  actions 
which  brought  shame  and  failure  to  the  Thebans,  such 
as  the  breach  of  their  promise  to  the  Achaean  cities 
(p.  466),  and  the  cruel  destruction  of  Orchomenus. 
Under  Epaminondas  the  Boeotians  were  changed  men. 
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CHAP.  II.  who  had  laid  aside  their  former  heaviness,  and  put  a 
restraint  upon  their  savage  passions.  Like  Pericles, 
Epaminondas  left  no  successor  behind  him ;  and  his 
death  also  was  the  close  of  a  historical  epoch,  which 
could  never  again  return. 

The  Attic  statesman  was  left  desolate  by  the  ravages 
of  the  Plague,  which  carried  off  the  kernel  of   the 
elder  generation  ;  Epaminondas  stood  alone  from  the 
first ;  and  while  Pericles  with  all  his  superiority  yet 
stood  essentially  on  the  basis  of  Attic  culture,  Epami- 
nondas on  the  other  hand  was,  so  to  speak,  a  stranger 
Epami-      in  his  native  city.     Nor  in  truth  was  it  ever  his  inten- 
^atrue        ^^^^  to  bc  a  Thcbau  in  the  sense  in  which  Pericles  was 
Hellene,      an  Athenian  ;  the  object  of  his  life  was  rather  to  be 
a  perfect  Hellene,  while  his  effoi-ts  as  a  statesman  were 
likewise  simply  an  endeavour  to  introduce  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  that  true  Hellenism  which  consisted  in  civic 
virtue  and  in  love  of  wisdom. 

To  himself  philosophy  had  become  a  force  seizing 
upon  and  transforming  the  entire  man,  without  at  the 
same  time  thereby  estranging  him  from  the  sphere  of 
popular  Hellenic  notions.  In  the  very  last  hour  of 
his  life,  when  he  was  delighted  by  the  preservation  of 
his  shield,  he  showed  himself  a  genuine  Hellene ; 
thus,  again,  it  was  a  genuinely  Greek  standpoint  from 
which  he  viewed  the  war  against  Sparta  and  Athens 
as  a  competitive  contest  for  the  honour  of  the  hege- 
mony in  Hellas,  an  honour  which  could  be  justly  won 
only  by  mental  and  moral  superiority.* 

The  conflict  was  inevitable ;  it  had  become  a 
national  duty,  because  the  supremacy  of  Sparta  had 
become  a  tyi-anny  dishonourable  to  the  Hellenic  nation. 
During  the  conflict  Epaminondas  was  never  false  to 
Hellenic  patriotism,  and  never  allowed  himself  to  be 
guided  by  the  interests  of  his  own  city  to  such  a 
deorree  as  had  Themistocles  and   Pericles.      He  was 

o 

exposed  to  the  bitterest    cavils   on   the   part  of   his 

*  Alcidamas  ap.  Aristot.  llhet.  ii.  23  {npotrrdroi  <^tXo(rn<^oi).     Epami- 
nondaii  as  an  active  opponent  of  superstition  :  Diod.  xv.  53  tt  aL 
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fellow-countrymen  on  account  of  his  gentle  treatment  chap.  ii. 
of  Sparta,  but  he  could  never  bring  himself  to  forget 
that  his  adversary  was  of  the  same  race  as  himself. 
He  therefore  avoided  settlements  by  bloodshed  as  long 
as  this  was  in  his  power  ;  and  all  his  campaigns,  both 
in  Peloponnesus  and  in  Thessaly,  were  provoked,  not 
by  ambition  or  lust  of  vengeance,  but  by  the  most 
definite  and  urgent  causes.  Nor  was  it  ever  his 
intention  to  annihilate  Sparta,  as  Sparta  had  intended 
to  annihilate  Thebes  ;  he  merely  wished  to  take  the 
power  of  harm  from  the  state  hostile  to  popular  free- 
dom. For  this  purpose  he  employed  the  noblest 
means,  in  particular  as  the  founder  of  cities.  In  the 
cities  everything  which  distinguished  the  Hellenes 
before  other  nations,  had  sprung  into  maturity  ;  the 
dissolution  of  the  communal  life  of  a  city  was  there- 
fore the  deepest  humiliation  and  the  worst  violence 
which  could  be  inflicted  upon  a  Hellenic  tribe.  But 
Sparta  in  her  selfishness  unhesitatingly  sought  to 
strengthen  her  power  by  destroying  city-centres,  or  by 
impeding  city-unions,  for  it  was  everywhere  hers  only 
to  take,  not  to  give,  to  hinder,  not  to  advance.  Epa- 
minondas  on  the  other  hand  in  this  respect  too  pursued 
a  genuinely  Hellenic  policy,  that  he  deemed  it  his 
duty  to  aid  dependent  communities  in  recovering 
their  independence  as  states,  and  to  create  new  centres 
of  historical  life.  He  never  designed  to  force  the 
Hellenes  into  forming  a  single  united  state ;  he  rather 
inflicted  the  bitterest  of  all  punishments  upon  the 
Spartans  by  the  very  fact,  that  he  for  his  part  made 
a  reality  out  of  what  on  their  lips  had  been  nothing 
but  a  hypocritical  phrase,  viz.  the  autonomy  of  the 
Hellenic  communities,  when  he  re-established  Messenia 
and  made  Southern  Arcadia  independent,  by  virtue  of 
the  Peace  of  Antalcidas.  But  after  Epaminondas  had 
liberated  the  Greek  cities  from  the  Spartan  yoke,  it 
became  the  object  of  his  Boeotian  patriotism,  to  make 
his  own  native  city  worthy  and  capable  of  assuming 
the  direction,  as  the  state  holding  the  primacy,  over 
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CHAP.  II.  the  freely  confederated  states,  and  to  fulfil  the  weighty 
duties  of  this  honorary  office  with  more  justice  than 
had  been  shown  by  Sparta  and  Athens. 

Aware  of  the  difficulty  of  this  task,  he  employed 
all  permissible  means  for  raising  the  authority  of  his 
native  city.  For  this  purpose  he  entered  into  com- 
binations with  Delphi  and  even  with  Persia,  in  the 
latter  instance  acting  with  far  greater  imselfishness 
than  Sparta  and  Athens  had  shown ;  for  there  is  no 
evidence,  that  he  had  Persian  gold  in  view.  But 
what  had  offended  no  man  in  the  Lacedaemonians,  was 
not  forgiven  to  the  Thebans  ;  and  of  all  the  measures 
of  their  policy  this  brought  the  least  blessing  with  it. 
And  in  truth  it  is  specially  painful  in  the  case  of  men 
of  such  national  pride,  to  find  them  confirming  their 
claims  in  Greece  by  letters-patent  from  the  Great  King. 
These  steps,  however,  had  been  rendered  necessary  by 
those  of  their  adversaries;  and  what  there  is  of 
shamefulness  in  them,  lies  at  the  door  of  those  states 
which  had  placed  Hellas  in  a  condition  of  dependence 
upon  a  foreign  power. 
Thertsuits  How  far  Epamiuoudas  might  have  succeeded  in 
*^^^er  securing  a  permanent  hegemony  over  Greek  affairs  to 
noithf  the  Thebans,  who  shall  attempt  to  judge?  He  fell  in 
^iT'"  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^gour  of  his  manhood  on  the  battle-field, 
(greatness,  whcrc  the  statcs  which  withstood  his  policy  had 
brought  their  last  resources  to  boar :  Greece  lay 
exhausted  before  him,  and  the  Theban  confederacy 
reached  from  the  Messenian  Gulf  to  Macedonia,  and 
aheady  likewise  comprehended  the  foremost  maritime 
states  of  the  Archipelago.  Who  would  have  dared  to 
resist  the  peace  established  throughout  the  nation, 
which  Epaminondas  would  have  proclaimed  in  the 
name  of  Thebes  ? 

Of  all  statesmen  he  is  therefore  least  to  be  judged  by 
the  actual  results  of  his  policy.  His  greatness  lies 
in  this :  that  from  his  childhood  he  incessantly 
endeavoured  to  be  to  his  fellow-citizens  a  model  of 
Hellenic  virtue  ;  that  he  allowed  no  difficiilties  and  no 
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misjudgment  of  himself  to  divert  him  from  this  en-  chap.  ii. 
deavour,  and  could  never  be  induced  to  desecrate  his 
noble  ends  by  impure  means.  Chaste  and  unselfish 
he  passed,  ever  true  to  himself,  through  a  most  active 
life,  through  all  the  temptations  of  unexampled  success 
in  war,  through  the  whole  series  of  trials  and  disasters. 
He  proudly  rejected  the  offers  of  the  Tyrant  lason,  who 
was  very  desirous  of  inducing  him  to  co-operate  in 
his  schemes  ;  he  lived  in  voluntary  poverty,  and  sought 
no  other  joys  than  those  arising  out  of  the  loyal  fulfil- 
ment of  the  mission  in  life  which  he  had  deeply 
realised,  and  out  of  his  intercourse  with  his  friends. 

Friendship  was  to  the  Hellenes,  and  in  particular  to 
the  Pythagoreans,  not  only  a  precious  gift  of  life,  but  -ffw/hv^uf- 
also  a  virtue  without  which  a  complete  and  true  p^^^ 
human  life  was  inconceivable.  This  genuinely  Greek 
view  was  never  more  deeply  comprehended  and 
thoroughly  proved  than  by  Epaminondas,  who  recog- 
nised in  an  intimate  fraternisation  between  all  holding 
the  same  sentiments  the  essential  means  for  raising 
his  native  city  to  a  higher  stage  of  culture  and  power. 
And  again,  within  the  wider  league,  he  and  Pelopidas 
were  a  pair  of  friends  such  as  the  Greek  world  never 
saw  either  before  or  afterwards.  They  stood  side  by 
side,  wholly  free  from  envy  and  jealousy,  in  stainless 
mutual  fidelity,  either  of  them  supplementing  and 
advancing  the  other  in  their  common  life  and  work. 
Pelopidas  was  more  in  harmony  with  the  world,  with 
men,  than  the  more  serious  and  self-contained  Epami- 
nondas; he  was  the  more  popular  of  the  pair,  and 
therefore  doubtless  greatly  helped  to  bring  about  a 
recognition  of  his  friend's  merits  in  wider  spheres. 
He  had  as  it  were  fought  in  the  rank  before  him  in 
the  bold  stroke  executed  against  the  Tyrants ;  after 
this  he  thoroughly  accommodated  himself  to  his  friend's 
course  of  action,  and  subordinated  himself  with  ami- 
able modesty  to  his  loftier  spirit.  Pelopidas  was  the 
man-  of  action,  who  with  joyous  confidence  helped  to 
carry  out  the  ideas  of  Epaminondas. 
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The  meagre  accounts  of  the  ancients  tell  us  only  of 
the  successes  of  Theban  policy  abroad.  Our  admira- 
tion would  be  heightened,  were  we  able  to  survey  the 
activity  of  the  two  friends  in  the  interior  of  the  city, 
and  the  difficulties  which  they  there  had  to  overcome. 
Epaminondas  was  not  merely  the  founder  of  a  military 
organisation ;  he  equally  proved  the  inventiveness  of 
his  mind,  in  contriving  to  obtain  for  his  country, 
which  was  wealthy  neither  by  trade  nor  by  manu- 
factxires,  pecuniary  resources  sufficient  for  maintaining 
a  land-army  and  a  war-navy  commensurate  with  the 
needs  of  a  great  power. 

He  made  himself  master  of  all  the  productive  ideas 
of  earlier  state-administrations ;  and  in  particular  the 
Athenians  naturally  stood  before  his  eyes  as  models  and 
predecessors.  On  the  one  hand  he  turned  to  account 
for  his  native  city  the  improvements  made  in  arms 
and  tactics,  whick^'Were  due  to  Xenophon,  Chabrias, 
and  Iphicrates ;  aod  was  encouraged  by  the  successes 
of  the  last-named  commander  to  break  through  the 
passes  of  the  Isthmus,  and  to  attack  the  Spartans  in 
their  peninsula  (p.  292).  On  the  other,  the  example 
of  the  Athenians  taught  him  that  the  question  of  the 
hegemony  over  Greece  could  only  be  settled  by  sea ; 
and  in  the  same  way  he  adopted  from  the  founders  of 
the  more  recent  Attic  naval  confederation  the  principle, 
that  the  native  constitutions  of  the  confederates  ought 
to  be  spared  (p.  368).  For  this  reason  he  most  de- 
cidedly opposed  a  ruthless  political  propaganda,  such 
as  was  desired  by  the  popular  leaders  at  Thebes. 
Finally,  Epaminondas,  more  than  any  other  Greek 
statesman,  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Periclean  Athens, 
in  regarding  the  public  fostering  o£  Art  and  Science 
as  a  main  duty  of  that  state,  which  desired  to  claim  a 
position  of  primacy. 

Personally  he  did  his  utmost  to  domesticate  philo- 
sophy at  Thebes, — not  only  as  intellectual  discourse 
carried  on  in  select  circles,  but  as  the  power  of  higher 
knowledge  which   elevates  and   purifies  the   people. 
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Public  oratory  found  a  home  at  Thebes  together  with  chaimi. 
the  free  constitution,  and  not  only  did  Epaminondas 
personally  prove  himself  fully  the  equal  of  the  fore- 
most orators  of  Athens,  of  Callistratus  in  particular, 
in  power  of  speech  and  in  felicitous  readiness  of  mind  ; 
but,  as  the  embassy  at  Susa  shows,  his  friends  too 
leamt  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  to  assert  the  interests 
of  Thebes  by  the  side  of  the  other  states,  which  had 
long  kept  up  foreign  relations,  with  vigour,  skill,  and 
dignity. 

In  every  department  there  were  perceptible  an  in- 
tellectual mobility  and  a  vigorously  sustained  effort, 
designed  to  make  good  the  deficiencies  of  the  past. 
Boeotian  history  was  written  by  Anaxis  and  Diony- 
sodprus.  Of  the  arts,  painting  received  a  specially 
successful  developement.  Aristides  was  the  head  of 
a  Boeotian  school  of  painters,  which  flourished  about 
the  period  of  the  liberation  of  Thebea  It  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  serious  and  dignified  tendency,  by  a 
thoughtful  and  clear  treatment  of  intellectual  ideaa ;  and 
by  these  qualities  it  achieved  a  national  reputation. 

Of  the  architecture  of  this  period  honourable  evi- 
dence is  to  this  day  given  by  the  well-preserved 
remains  of  the  fortifications  of  Messene  constructed 
under  the  direction  of  Epaminondas  (p.  432) ;  they 
are  typical  specimens  of  architecture  executed  in  the 
grandest  style.  The  walls  are  composed  of  mighty 
blocks;  which,  large  of  size  and  in  part  irregularly 
cut,  are  left  rough  on  the  outer  side,  but  very  accurately 
inserted  in  one  another  and  neatly  polished  at  the 
rims,  so  that  the  characteristic  of  power  is  combined 
in  a  peculiar  fashion  with  that  of  pleasing  elegance. 

Plastic  art  likewise  found  a  home  at  Thebes.  Al- 
ready the  first  establishment  of  a  political  connexion 
between  Athens  and  Thebes  was  sealed  by  art,  inas- 
much as  Alcamenes  executed  for  Thrasybulus  his  dedi- 
catory gift  (p.  68).  At  the  time  of  the  Corinthian 
War  a  school  of  bronze-founding  existed  at  Thebes 
which  enjoyed  much  consideration.     To  this  belonged 
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cHAiMi.  H3rpatodoru8  and  Aristogiton,  who  on  the  occasion 
of  the  fight  at  (Enoe  (p.  252)  erected  for  the  Arisjives 
at  Delphi  statues  of  the  allies  of  Polynices  and  of  the 
EpigonL  Rapidly  progressing,  the  artists  left  behind 
them  the  old-fashioned  style,  which  had  maintained 
itself  in  the  art,  as  in  the  language  and  writing,  of 
Boeotia.  The  leading  members  of  the  later  school  of 
Athens  were  summoned  to  Thebes ;  Scopas  was  the 
sculptor  of  the  Athene,  which  stood  before  the  en- 
trance to  the  Ismenium  at  Thebes,  corresponding  to  a 
Hermes  by  Phidias  close  by ;  and  Praxiteles  deco- 
rated the  pediment  of  the  Heradeum  with  sciilptures. 
For,  as  at  Athens,  so  at  Thebes  after  the  glorious 
struggles,  the  sanctuaries  of  the  city,  in  particular 
those  of  the  Ismenian  Apollo  and  of  Heracles,  the 
ancestral  Hero  of  the  Boeotian  tribe,  were  adorned  in 
new  dignity.  To  the  Athene  Promachos  of  Phidias 
(vol.  ii  p.  574)  corresponded  the  Heracles  Promachos 
of  the  Thebans  ;  and  in  the  market-place  of  their  city 
arose  the  temple  of  Artemis  Euclea  with  the  statue  by 
Scopas, — of  the  same  deity  to  whom  the  Athenians  also 
did  honour  after  the  victory  of  Marathon.  Many 
other  works  in  the  city  and  on  the  citadel  were  pro- 
bably partly  accomplished,  partly  intended,  by  Epami- 
nondas;  for  it  was  his  endeavour,  although  with 
prudent  moderation,  to  transfer  the  splendour  of 
Periclean  Athens  to  Thebes ;  for  which  reason  he  is 
also  said  to  have  declared  to  his  fellow-citizens,  that 
if  they  desired  theirs  to  be  the  foremost  city  in  Hellas, 
they  ought  to  place  the  Propylsea  of  Athens  at  the 
ascent  to  the  Cadmea.* 

.^ifrnifi-  The   greatness   of  Thebes  was,  however,  no   mere 

cmta  of 

the  efforts  ccho  of  earlier  ages ;  notwithstanding  the  brevity  of 
fiond^flr  ^^  endurance,  it  also  possesses  a  mighty  significance,  of 
succeeding  an  independent  and  typical  kind,  for  the  ensuing  times. 

oges. 

*  Boeotian  historiography  {Fragm.  Bist,  Gr,  ii.  84) ;  painting  (Brunn, 
Gesch.  der  griech.  Kumtkr,  ii.  159,  171);  architecture  (Peloponnesoa,  ii. 
139) ;  plastic  art  (Brann,ii.«.  L  293). — Foreign  artists  at  Thebes :  Urlichs, 
Scopas  J  7  If.;  Stark  in  Philol.  xxi.  425. — Propylaea :  uEschin,  defals.  Leg. 
105.— Art-laws  at  Thebes  :  ML  Var,  Hut.  iv.  4. 
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Through  Epaminondas  Thebes  was  raised  to  an  chap.  ii. 
equality  with  the  city  of  the  Athenians  as  a  seat  of  a 
policy  aiming  at  freedom  and  national  greatness.  It 
thus  became  possible  for  the  two  cities  to  join  hands 
in  the  subsequent  struggle  for  the  independence  of 
Greece ;  and  in  this  sense  Epaminondas  worked  before- 
hand for  the  objects  of  Demosthenes.  But  he  was  not 
less  a  predecessor  of  the  Macedonian  kings  in  their 
noblest  and  most  important  achievements.  For  he 
showed,  how  the  victor  might  in  a  peaceable  way  turn 
to  account  his  triumphs,  how  he  might  call  forth  new 
life  in  oppressed  districts  and  peasant-cantons,  and 
create  enduring  monuments  of  a  beneficent  influence 
by  means  of  the  foundation  of  cities.  If  it  is  con- 
sidered, how  with  his  small  resources  and  in  so  short 
a  period  of  time  Epaminondas  founded,  or  helped  to 
found,  Mantinea,  Messene,  and  Megalopolis;  how 
through  him  other  places,  such  as  Corone  and  Hera- 
clea,  likewise  received  Theban  settlers, — the  honour 
will  not  be  denied  to  him,  of  having  in  the  royal  art 
of  the  foundation  of  cities  been  the  predecessor  of 
Alexander  and  his  successors. 

But  he  was  also  their  predecessor  in  another  point. 
By  spreading  Greek  manners  and  ways  of  life,  he 
enlarged  the  narrow  boundaries  of  the  land  of  the 
Greeks,  and  introduced  the  peoples  of  the  North  into 
the  sphere  of  Greek  history.  In  his  own  person  he 
represented  the  idea  of  a  general  Hellenic  character, 
which,  unconditioned  by  local  accidents,  was  freely 
raised  aloft  above  the  distinctions  of  states  and  tribes. 
Hitherto  only  statesmen  had  appeared,  who  were  great 
Athenians  or  great  Spartans;  in  Epaminondas  this 
local  colouring  Ls  of  quite  inferior  importance  ;  he  was 
a  Hellene  first,  and  a  Theban  only  in  the  second  place : 
and  thus  he  prepared  the  standpoint,  from  which  to  be 
a  Hellene  was  regarded  as  an  intellectual  privilege 
independent  of  the  locality  of  birth ;  and  this  is  the 
standpoint  of  Hellenism. 

Because  the  Hellenic  character  appeared  in  Epami- 
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CHAP.  II.  nondas  in  a  freer  and  more  humane  form,  than  in  pre- 
vious  leaders  of  Greek  states,  it  was  the  more  easy 
for  the  later  generations  to  understand  him.  They 
had  less  difficulty  in  realising  him  to  themselves ;  and 
his  individuality  could  serve  as  a  model,  wherever 
Hellenes  or  Philhellenes  dwelt.  Thus  his  example 
gave  encouragement  to  the  men,  who  in  the  closing 
times  sought  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  Hellenic 
nation, — to  Philopoemen  and  Polybius;  and  in  the 
Roman  world,  too,  no  Greek  seemed  worthy  of  higher 
esteem,  than  Epaminondas.* 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  impious  to 
regard  his  career  as  one  which  remained  without  results, 
and  his  lofty  endeavours  as  made  in  vain.  He  largely 
contributed  to  increase  the  intellectual  wealth  and  the 
eternally  valid  elements  of  Greek  history;  to  him 
belongs  a  prominent  place  in  the  developement  of  Hel- 
lenic culture,  although  the  external  results  of  his 
activity  at  once  fell  to  pieces,  when  he  had  drawn  his 
last  breath. 

All  Greece  had  in  anxious  expectation  awaited  the 
day  of  Mantinea.  So  many  warlike  forces  had  never 
yet  stood  opposed  to  one  another  in  the  ancient  struggle 
for  the  hegemony.  This  time,  it  was  thought,  every- 
thing must  be  settled.  Thebes  gained  the  battle  ;  but 
it  was  a  victory  without  victors,  nor  was  any  prize 
distributed  among  the  combatants.  It  was  only 
known  that  Sparta  had  once  for  all  lost  the  hegemony, 
and  that  it  would  not  fall  to  Thebes. 

♦  Polyb.  vL  43.  Philopoemen :  Plut  Fhilopccm.  3.  AratuB :  Pint. 
Arat  19.  Timoleon :  Plut.  Timol  36.  Cato :  Plut.  CaL  Mai,  8.  Ct 
Schafer,  in  Philol,  xxiii.  658.  In  general  we  above  all  regret  the  low  of 
Ephorus,  in  whose  history  the  account  of  Epaminondas  was  doubtless  the 
most  prominent  section. 
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